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CALENDAR FOR 1922. 
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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 

5 First Quarter ..... .6th, 3h. 53’ 8m. p.m. I £ Last Quarter . . . .20th, llh. 29*8m. a.m. 

Q Full Moon 13th. 8h. 6* 5m. p.m. J # New Moon 28th, 5h. I8*2m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

1 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

1 A.M. 

Mean Time 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 
! Noon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunday 


1 

1 

H. 

7 

M. 

12 

H. 

6 

M. 

12 

H. M. 

P.M. 

0 42 

D. 

3-00 

a s ; 

23 4 
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12 
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13 
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42 

406 

22 
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13 
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5*00 

22 
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Wednesday 
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13 
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14 
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43 

6’06 

22 

48 

Thursday 


5 

5 

7 

13 
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15 

0 

44 

7*06 

22 

41 

Friday 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

8-06 

22 

35 

Saturday 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

9*06 

22 

28 

Sunday 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

10'06 

22 

20 

Monday 


9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

11*06 

22 

12 

Tuesday 


10 

10 
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14 
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18 

0 

46 

12*06 

22 

4 

Wednesday 


11 

ll 

7 

14 
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18 

0 

46 

13*06 

21 

55 

Thursday 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

47 

14*06 

21 

45 

Friday 


13 

13 
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15 
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20 

0 

47 

15*06 

21 

35 

Saturday 
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14 
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15 
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21 
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48 
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21 

26 

Sunday 
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15 
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15 
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22 

0 

48 
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21 

15 

Monday 
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16 
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15 
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22 

0 

48 

18*06 

21 

4 

Tuesday 


17 

17 

7 

15 
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23 

0 

49 

19*06 

20 

53 

Wednesday 


18 

18 

7 

15 
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24 
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49 

20*06 

20 

41 

Thursday 
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19 
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15 
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49 
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29 
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20 
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15 
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25 
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1 ® 
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15 
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22 
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15 
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19 

50 

Monday 
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23 
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15 
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27 
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50 
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19 

36 

Tuesday 


24 

24 
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15 
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28 
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51 
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22 

Wednesday 


25 

25 

7 

*5 
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29 
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51 
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19 
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Thursday 
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26 
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15 
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29 
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51 

2g* 06 
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53 

Friday 
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14 
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29 
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51 

29*0e 

18 

38 

Saturday 
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28 

7 

U 
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30 
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52 

0*31 
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25 

Sunday 
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29 
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14 
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30 

0 

52 

1*31 

18 
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30 
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14 
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81 
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31 

7 

14 
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31 
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17 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 

First Quarter 5th, lOh. 22*3m. a.m. j <£ La«t Quarter ... .18th, llh. 44*lm . r.M. 


O Full Moon 


.. 12th, 6h. 47‘5ln. P«m. 


• 

New Moon . . . 

. .27th, Oh. 17 - 7m. a.m 

Day of the Week. 

, Day of 
! the 
| Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

[ A.M. 

Mean Time. 

' Sunset. 1 
| P.M. 

True 

Soon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 



i 


H. 

M. 

B 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

S. 

Wednesday 
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32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

4*31 

17 

18 

Thursday 


2 

33 
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13 
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32 
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53 

6-81 

17 
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13 
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38 
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11 
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63 
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31 
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39 
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11 

6 

85 
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15 

12 
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40 
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10 
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41 
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10 
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36 
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42 
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10 
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15 
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43 
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44 
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14 
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38 
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13 

15 
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13 
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11 

31 
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41 
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11 

10 
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52 
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41 
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10 

48 

Wednesday 


22 

53 
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41 
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53 

25-31 

10 

27 

Thursday 


23 

54 

7 
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6 

42 

0 

52 

26-81 

10 

5 

Friday 


24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

27-31 

9 

43 

Saturday 


25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

28*31 

9 

21 

►unday 


26 

57 

7 
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43 
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51 
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59 
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27 
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43 
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59 
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43 
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1-52 
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Phases of the Moon — MARCH 31 Days. 

2 First quarter 7th, Oh. 51 '6m a.w. 1 <r Last Quarter 20th, 2h. 1 3*0m. i\m. 

O Full Moon 13th, 4h 44* 4m. p. M. | | New Moon 28th, 6h. 33'4m. p.m. 




Day of 

Day of 


Mean 

Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

ii. 

M. 

D. 

, s * 

Wednesday 


i 

60 

6 

59 

6 

44 

P.M. 

0 51 

2 • 52 

7 51 

Thursday 


2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

3 • 52 

7 28 

Friday 


3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

L52 

7 5 

Saturday 


4 

63 

6 

56 

6 

45 

0 

51 

5 * o2 

(» 42 

Sunday 


5 

64 

0 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

(5*52 

6 19 

Monday 


6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

7*52 

5 5 0 

Tuesday 


7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

8 • 52 

5 58 

Wednesday 


8 

67 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

9*52 

5 9 

Thursday 


9 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

10*52 

4 46 

Friday 


10 

09 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

11*52 

4 23 

Saturday 


11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

12*52 

3 59 

Sunday 


12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

13*52 

3 36 

Monday 

• • ] 

13 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

14*52 

3 12 

Tuesday 

•• | 

14 

73 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

48 

15*52 

2 48 

Wednesday 


15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

16*52 

2 25 

Thursday 


16 

75 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

17*52 

2 1 

Friday 


17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

18*52 

1 37 

Saturday 


18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

19*52 

1 14 

Sunday 


19 

78 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

20*52 

0 50 

Monday 


20 

79 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

21*52 

0 26 

Tuesday 


21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

22*52 

0 3 

N 

Wednesday 


22 

SI 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

23*52 

0 21 

Thursday 


23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

24*52 

0 45 

Friday 


24 

83 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

25*52 

1 8 

Saturday 

.. j 

25 

84 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 

26*52 

1 32 

Sunday 


26 

85 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

45 

27*52 

1 56 

Monday 


27 

86 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

28*52 

2 19 

Tuesday 


28 

87 

6 

37 

6 

52 

0 

45 

29*52 

2 43 

Wednesday 


29 

88 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

0*76 

3 6 

Thursday 


30 

80 

6 

35 

0 

52 

0 

44 

1*76 

3 29 

Friday 

.. 

31 

90 

6 

34 

6 

52 

0 

44 

2*76 

3 53 



Phases of the Moon — APRIL 30 Days. 


J> First Quarter .... 5th, llh. 15*6m. a.m. 
O Full Moon 12th, 2h. 13* 7m. a.m. 


<[ LaBt Quarte .... 19th, 6h. 23*7m. a.m. 
• New Moon 27th, lOh. 33* 7m. A m. 



Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year. 


Mean Time. 


, 

i 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True I 

Noon. j 

Age at I 
Noon. i 

tion 

at Moan 
Noon. 



! 

i 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

» • 

Saturday 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

3*76 

4 16 

Sunday 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

4*76 

4 39 

Monday 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

5*76 

5 2 

Tuesday 

4 

94 

6 

31 

0 

53 

0 

42 

6*76 

5 25 

Wednesday 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

7*76 

5 48 

Thursday 

6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

8*76 

6 11 

Friday 

7 

97 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

9*76 

6 34 

Saturday 

8 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

10*76 

6 56 

Sunday 

9 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

11*76 

7 19 

Monday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

12*76 

7 41 

Tuesday 

11 

i 101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

13*76 

8 3 

Wednesday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 j 

14*76 

8 25 

Thursday 

13 

103 

6 

24 

6 

56 

0 

40 

15*76 

8 47 

Friday 

14 

104 

! 8 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

16 76 

9 9 

Saturday 

J5 

105 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

17*76 

9 31 

Sunday 

16 

106 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

18*76 

9 52 

Monday 

17 

107 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

38 

19*76 

10 13 

Tuesday 

18 

108 

6 

20 

6 

57 

0 

38 

20*76 

10 34 

Wednesday 

19 

109 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

21*76 

10 55 

Thursday 

20 

110 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

22 76 

11 16 

Friday 

21 

111 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

38 

23*76 

11 37 

Saturday 

22 

112 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

24 76 

11 57 

Sunday 

23 

113 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

-37 

25*76 

12 17 

Monday 

24 

114 

6 

15 

e 

58 

0 

37 

26*76 

12 37 

Tuesday 

25 

115 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

27*78 

12 57 

Wednesday 

26 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

28-76 

13 17 

Thursday 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 


0*09 

13 86 

Friday 

28 

118 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

1*09 

13 55 

Saturday 

29 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

36 

2*09 

14 14 

Sunday 

80 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3*09 

14 33 


7 



Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 


> First Quarter 

4th, 6h. 25* 8m. P.M. 


Last Quarter 18th, llh. 40*9m. P.M. 

O Full Moon .. 

11th, llh. 36* 2m. P.M. 

# New Moon . . 

25th, llh. 34 ‘0m. P.M. 



; 

i 

i 


Mean Time. 



i 

1 Sun’s 



Day of 

Day of 

| 






Moon’s 

i Declina- 

Day of the 

Week 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

1 Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

l at Mean 

J Noon. 





B. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

* H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P 

M. 


o t 

Monday 

.. 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

4-09 

14 51 

Tuesday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

I 0 

36 

5-09 

15 10 

Wednesday 


3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

6*09 

15 28 

Thursday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

O 

0 

35 

7-09 

15 45 

Friday 


5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

8-09 

16 3 

Saturday 


0 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

9 09 

16 2 ) 

Sunday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

10*09 

16 37 

Monday 

.. 

8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

11*09 

16 53 

Tuesday 


9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

12-09 

17 10 

Wednesday 


10 

130 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

13-09 

17 20 

Thursday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

14*09 

17 42 

Friday 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

15*09 

17 57 

Saturday 


13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

10*09 

18 2 

Sunday 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

17*09 

18 27 

Monday 


15 

135 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

18*09 

18 42 

Tuesday 


16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

19-09 

18 56 

Wednesday 


17 

137 

0 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

20-09 

19 10 

Thursday 

.. 

18 

138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

21*09 

19 27 

Friday 


19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

22*09 

19 37 

Saturday 

.. 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

23-09 

19 50 

Sunday 


21 

141 

0 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

24*09 

20 2 

Monday 


22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

25*09 

20 14 

Tuesday 


23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

20*09 

20 20 

Wednesday 


24 

144 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

27*09 

20 38 

Thursday 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

28*09 

20 49 

Friday 

.. 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

29-09 

21 0 

Baturday 

.. 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

30 

0*55 

21 10 

Sunday 

.. 

28 

148 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

30 

1-56 

21 21 

Monday 

.. 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

2*50 

21 33 

Tuesday 

.. 

80 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

80 

3*56 

21 40 

Wednesday 

•• 

81 

151 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 j 

4*66 | 

21 49 


o 



Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


]> Firs 

Quarter .... 2nd, llh. 40* lm. 

P.M. ! 

i 

C 

Last Quarter 

...,17th, 5h. 33* 2m. P.M 

O Full Moon 


• 

New Moon 


25th, 9h. 49* 7m. A.M. 



Day of 

f 

Day of 



Mean Time. 



Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

Day of the Week. 

| the 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

J Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

! P.M. 

True 
i Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

1 H * 

1 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

j 0. 

I 

1 .»> 

Thursday 


1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

5*55 

21 5 

Friday 


2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

6*55 

22 6 

Saturday 


3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

7 * 55 

22 13 

Sunday 


4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

8*55 

22 21 

Monday 


• 

1)6 

6 

1 

7 


0 

37 

9*55 

22 28 

Tuesday 


6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

10*55 

22 35 

Wednesday 


7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

11*55 

22 41 

Thursday 


8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

12*55 

22 47 

Friday 


9 

J60 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

1355 

22 52 

Saturday 


10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

14*55 

22 57 

Sunday 


11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

15*55 

23 2 

Monday 


12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

16 55 

23 6 

Tuesday 


13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

17*55 

23 10 

Wednesday 


14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

18*55 

23 14 

Thursday 


15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

19*55 

23 17 

Friday 


16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

20*55 

23 20 

Saturday 


17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

21*55 

23 22 

Sunday 


18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

22*55 

23 24 

Monday 


19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

23*55 

23 25 

Tuesday 


20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

24*55 

23 26 

Wednesday 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

25*55 

23 27 

Thursday 


22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

26*55 

23 27 

Triday 


23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

27*55 

23 27 

Saturday 

.. 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

28*55 

23 26 

Sunday 

.. 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

0*12 

23 25 

Monday 

.. 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1*12 

23 23 

Tuesday 

.. 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2*12 

23 21 

Wednesday 

. 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3*12 

23 19 

Thursday 

.. 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4*12 

23 16 

Friday 

•• 

30 

181 

6 

5 

7 

20 j 

0 

42 

1 

5*12 

23 13 



Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days. 

J> First Quarter ....2nd, 4h. 21 ’9m. A.M. j <£ Last Quarter .... 17th, lOh. 48 Om. a.m. 

• New Moon 24th, 6h. 17* ] m. p.m. 

O Full Moon 9th, 8h. 37 ’3m. a.m. | }> First Quarter 31st, 9h. 51’6m. a.m. 


, 




Mean Time. 


'I 


Sim’s 

1 

Day of Day of 







Moon’s 

Declina- 

Lay of the Week, j 

the ! 
Month. ! 

the | 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. | 

P.M. | 

True 
Noon. 1 

Age at j 
Noon, j 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. i 

D. 

N. 








P.M. 1 


o / 

Saturday 

1 

182 

G 

5 1 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6*12 

23 10 

Sunday 

2 

183 

G 

5 | 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7*12 

23 6 

Monday 

3 

184 J 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8*12 

23 2 

Tuesday 

4 

185 

6 

6 ! 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9*12 

22 57 

Wednesday 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10*12 

22 52 

Thursday 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

11*12 

22 46 

Friday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

12*12 

22 40 

Saturday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

13*12 

22 34 

Sunday 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

14-12 

22 27 

Monday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

15*12 

22 20 

Tuesday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

16-12 

22 13 

Wednesday 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

17-12 

22 ft 

Thursday 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

18- 12 

21 57 

Friday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

19*12 

21 48 

Saturday 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

20-12 

21 39 

Sunday 

16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

2L*12 

21 30 

Monday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

22*12 

21 20 

Tuesday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

23*12 

21 10 

Wednesday . , 

19 

200 

6 

10 

i 7 

19 

0 

45 

24*12 

20 59 

Thursday . , 

20 

201 

6 

11 

j 7 

18 

0 

45 

25*12 

20 48 

Friday . . 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

26 12 

20 37 

Saturday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

27 12 

20 26 

Sunday 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

28-12 

20 14 

Monday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

29*12 

20 2 

Tuesday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0-77 

19 19 

Wednesday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1*77 

19 36 

Thursday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2*77 

19 23 

Friday 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

3*77 

19 10 

Saturday 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4*77 

18 56 

Sunday .. 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

6*77 

18 42 

Monday 

31 

212 

1 6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

6*77 

18 ‘ 7 


10 



O Full Moon . . . 

<J Last Quarter . 

Day of the Week. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 


, ,7th, 9h. 48 ‘7m. P.M. 
10th, 2h. 15* 8m. A.M. 


• New Moon 23rd, 2h. 4*0m. A.M. 

2 First Quarter 29th, 7h. 21*9m. p.m. 


I 



Mean Time. 



1 

Sun’r 

Day of 

Day of 







Moon’s 

Doclina- 

the ] 
Month. I 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 1 
A.M. , 

Sunset. 

P.M. , 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. J 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

i 


H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. ^ 

N. 

1 






P.M. 


o 

1 i 

213 

o 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 ! 

7-77 ■ 

18 13 

2 

214 

G 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

8*77 

17 58 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 1 

9*77 j 

17 42 

4 

216 

6 

10 

7 

13 

0 

45 i 

10*77 

17 27 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

11*77 

17 11 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

12*77 

16 55 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

13*77 

16 38 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

14*77 

16 21 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

15*77 

16 5 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

16*77 

15 47 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

17*77 

15 0 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

18*77 

15 12 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

19*77 

14 54 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

20*77 

14 36 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

21*77 

14 17 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

22*77 

13 59 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

23*77 

13 40 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

24*77 

13 21 

19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

25*77 

13 1 

20 

232 

0 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

26*77 

12 42 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

27*77 

12 22 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

28*77 

12 2 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

0*44 

11 42 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

1*44 

11 22 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

2*44 

11 1 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

3*44 

10 40 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

4*44 

10 20 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

5*44 

9 59 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

6*44 

9 37 

30 

242 

6 

23 

0 

56 

0 

39 

7*44 

9 16 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8*44 

8 55 
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Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


O Full Moon 6th, lh. 17*2m. p.m. # New Moon 21st, lOh. 8*3m. a.m. 

<f Last Quarter 14th, 3h. 50*0m. p.m. }> First Quarter ....28th, 4h. I0*4m. a.m. 




Day o f 

Day of 

i 

i 

Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’? 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

8unrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

1 Noon. 



i 


B. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

Friday 


j 1 

j 244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

9*44 

8 31 

Saturday 

.. 

2 

j 245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

10*44 

8 11 

Sunday 


3 

| 246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

11*44 

7 50 

Monday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

12*44 

7 28 

Tuesday 


5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

13*44 

7 5 

Wednesday 


6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

14*44 

6 43 

Thursday 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

15*44 

6 20 

Friday 


; 8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

16*44 

5 58 

Saturday 


1 9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

17*44 

5 36 

Sunday 


1 10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

86 

18*44 

5 13 

Monday 


n 

254 

6 

25 

1 6 

46 

0 

36 

19*44 

4 50 

Tuesday 


! 12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

20*44 

4 28 

Wednesday 


i 13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

21*44 

4 5 

Thursday 


1 14 

i 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

22*44 

3 43 

Friday 

.. 

i 16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

23*44 

3 19 

Saturday 


16 

j 259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

24*44 

2 56 

Sunday 

.. 

17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

25*44 

2 32 

Monday 

.. 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

26*44 

2 9 

Tuesday 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

27*44 

1 46 

Wednesday 


20 

203 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

28*44 

1 22 

Thursday 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

0*11 

0 59 

Friday 

.. 

22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

1 *11 

0 36 

Saturday 


23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

211 

0 13 

s. 

0 11 

Sunday 

.. 

24 

1 

267 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

3*11 

Monday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

4*11 

0 34 

Tuesday 

.. 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

5*11 

0 57 

Wednesday 

.. 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

6*11 

1 21 

Thursday 


28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

7*11 

1 44 

Friday 

.. 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

8*11 

2 8 

Saturday 

. . 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

9*11 

2 34 
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Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 31 Days. 

O Full Moon 6th, 6h. 28*3m. A.M. I • New Moon 20th, 7h. 10’2m. p.m. 

<T Last Quarter. .. .14th, 3h. 25*4rn. A.M. | J) First Quarter .... 27th, 6h. 56*4m. p.m. 



Day of 

Day of 


Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

sun < 
Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 

1 Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 








P.M. 


0 


Sunday 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

28 

10*11 

2 

54 

Monday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

1111 

3 

18 

Tuesday 

3 

276 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

1211 

3 

41 

Wednesday 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

13-11 

4 

4 

Thursday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

14*11 

4 

27 

Friday 

G 

279 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

15-11 

4 

50 

Saturday 

7 

280 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

16-11 

5 

13 

Sunday 

8 

281 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

17*11 

5 

36 

Monday 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

18 -n 

5 

50 

Tuesday 

10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

19*11 

6 

22 

Wednesday 

. 11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

20-11 

6 

45 

Thursday 

12 

285 

C 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

21-11 

7 

8 

Friday 

13 

286 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

25 

2211 

7 

30 

Saturday 

14 

287 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

23*11 

7 

53 

Sunday 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

24-11 

8 

15 

Monday 

10 

289 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

25*11 

8 

37 

Taesday 

17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

24 

26*11 

8 

59 

Wednesday 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

15 

0 

24 

27-11 

9 

22 

Thursday 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

28*11 

9 

43 

Friday 

20 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

29-11 

10 

5 

Saturday 

21 

294 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

24 

0*73 

10 

27 

Sunday 

22 

295 

0 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

1*73 

10 

48 

Monday 

23 

296 

G 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

2-73 

11 

9 

Tuesday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

11 

0 

23 

3-73 

11 

30 

Wednesday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

4*73 

11 

51 

Thursday 

26 

299 

6 

36 

! 6 

10 

0 

23 

5*73 

12 

12 

Friday 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

6*73 

12 

33 

Saturday . . 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

7*73 

12 

52 

Sunday 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

8*73 

13 

13 

Monday 

80 

303 

6 

87 

6 

7 

0 

23 

9*73 

13 

33 

Tuesday 

3! 

304 

6 

38 

6 

7 

i 0 

22 

10 73 

13 

53 


n 



Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


O Full Moon 5th, Oh. 6 - 5m. a.m. | • New Moon 19th, 5h. 36* 4m. a.m. 

<L Last Quarte 12th, 3h. 22 - 5ra. p.m. j First Quarter 26th, lh. 45'Om I'.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

i Month. 

j 

1 

i Day of 

I the 
j Year. 

1 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

VLean Time. 

j Sunset. 

P.M. 

I True 
Noon. 

Moon's 
, Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




i 

H. 

M. 

1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 



| 






P.M. 



Wednesday 


1 

j 305 

0 

38 

0 

6 

0 

22 

11*73 

14 12 

Thursday 


2 

I 306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

12-73 

14 32 

Friday 


3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

13-73 

14 51 

Saturday 


4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

1473 

15 10 

Sunday 


5 

309 

6 

40 

; g 

4 

0 

22 

1573 

15 

Monday 


C 

310 

6 

41 

i 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1673 

15 46 

Tuesday 


7 

311 

• 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

17 73 

16 4 

Wednesday 


8 

312 

• 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

18-73 

16 22 

Thursday 


9 

313 

G 

42 

6 

3 

0 

23 

19 73 

16 40 

Friday 

* * 

10 

334 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

^ 20-73 

17 57 

Saturday 


11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

21-73 

17 14 

Sunday 

.. 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

21 

22-73 

17 30 

Monday 


13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

23*73 

17 47 

Tuesday 


14 

318 

C 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

21-73 

18 3 

Wednesday 


15 

319 | 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

25*73 

18 19 

Thursday 


1C 

320 j 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

26*73 

18 34 

Friday 


17 

321 j 

G 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

27-73 

18 49 

Saturday 
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India in 1921. 


Tlio vear 1921 will always he romemboml as 
one of llie most puzzling in the political history 
of India. 

The "real scheme of reforms embodied m the 
Government o! India Act, 1 01 9, came into oper- 
ation. The Hist elections held under this 
measure were earned out towaids the close 4 of 
the* previous Near The patty led b\ Mr 
Ghandx ha\ in" "one into political outlawry, 
they box cot ted the elections This did not 
prexent the lull complement of membeis being 
elected to the imperial and Piovineial Councils, 
on the contrary it, ensuied that the men chosen 
accepted in full the piinciple o! the retoims and 
xxeie anxious to work them The Council ot 
State 4 and the I m penal Legixlatixo Assembly, 
with sexeial of t lit 4 jam me ul Councils, wete 
form illy opened by 11 is Koval Highness flu 4 
Duke ot Connaught dining a \ lsit to India when 4 
lie 4 In ought a special message ot good xxill and 
encouragement, iiom His Majesty the King- 
Emperoi. These Councils at once settled down 
to business m a spnit of serious patnotisin 
Their task was not always an < 4 as\ one, cspcci- 
allx in the 4 Imperial Ecgisl.it i\ e 4 Assembly, 
where largely in eonseepience ot the wanton 
declaration ot war bx \tubamstan in 1919 the 4 
linances w r t 4 re 4 so setioush afte 4 eted that bilge 
additional taxes had to be 4 xoled Ibit these 
and othfM problems were laced in a spud of ie*al 
re 4 sponsibilit \ , the 4 Councils not- onl\ diet the 4 
work they line! to do we ll, but began the* bulletin" 
ot solid con\ cut ions which will assist all tut me 

progress 

Hut whilst, the Councils xvere bending their 
energies t,o tins const met ive w T oik, and Minis- 
te 4 rs w< 4 it 4 ('xploiing the* gieuind covered hv the 4 ii 
portfolios, the Non-eo oper.it ion Party laboured 
unceasingly to make 4 the established, or any 
lorm of Gox eminent impossible The ho\eott 
movement, in all its constructive 4 schemes, tailed; 
f( 4 w relinquished title's, alter a poiioel ol lei men- 
tation stmb'nts retiirne'd <e> the'ir educational 
institutions, Cox eminent set x ants ieinaineel at 
their posts On the const inet.ive side* ot non- 
co-operation, the use 4 of the 4 hand-s])inmng 
wheel, or charka, winch Mr Ghandx treated as 
the 4 symbol ol fitness ol India tor swaraj, or 
self-government, had a wide 4 vogue, hut the 
economic barrenness of hand-spinning, at which 
a skilled worker can earn only a few ninjas a day, 
inevitably provoked a reaction and towards 
the close of the year Mr. Ghandy had to bexvail 
the falling off in the salt's of khadi, or hand- 
woven cloth. And whilst Mr. Ghandy preached 
bis doctrine of non-x lolcnce, some of liis fol- 
lowers were bound by no such limitations. There 
was an ugly riot in Malcgaon, a small town in 
the Bombay Deccan, directly attributable to 
the non -co-opr ration movement and eiisturbanccs 
at Dharwar, also in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Indian Moslems were unceasingly laslied 
into opposition by the Tvhilafat workers, led by 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali, exploit- 
ing the external and internal troubles of Turkey. 


Those culminated in a grave outbreak of the 
Moplahs ot Malabar. Descendants from Arab 
settlers, always pi one to fanatical xiolence, the 
Moplahs broke into open rebellion They cut 
communications , they plundered light, and lclt ; 
ibex murdered a lexv Englishmen ami many 
Hindus, othei Hindus escaping with then 1ms 
by accepting forcible eonxersion to Mahomed- 
anism lax mg to? the most pait m country 
with i( i xv loads and large aieas ot almost 
traikless jungle, flu 4 Moplahs off< ml 4 consi- 
dcrahlc lesistanee to tilt 4 forces despat died 
against, them, and although the back ot the 
lebdlion xxas speedilx broken, it was not entirely 
suppiessed bx tin 4 < 4 iul of the xeai. 

The Mop] ali using, with its brutal crusade 
against the Hindus, opened tin* exes ol many to 
the certain sequelae ot a lawless movement 
Xttei "leaf patience, tin 4 (fox ei nment instituted 
pioreedmgs against Mr Mahomed Ali, Mr. 
Shaukat Mi and a tew others tor sedition, and 
the Mis were conxicted and sentenced to two 
xears impi isonment. Hut notwithstanding these 
expel lenees, the non-eo-opei at ion moxement, 
continued x'dh gi(*at aetixity througliout flit 4 
lattei pait ot t he veai, being speeiallx directed 
to tin 4 boxeott ol all Imeign cloth, the spread ot 
the .spinning xxheel, and tin 4 pn-xcntion ot drink- 
ing bx pieketting the liquoi shops, and was the 
direet cause ol -erious i lots in p.ombay City in 
Noxembei 

India, is t beret ore confronted by two forces 
The intelligentsia ot the country, mobilised in 
tin 4 constitutional bodies, aic \\ r oi king steadily, 
in till! harmony xvitli tin 4 exeeutixe, for the b( 4 tt( 4 r 
"oxeiimionf of India. Outside tin 4 constitutional 
bodies the Non-co-operation party is aotixe in 
xx oi king lor tin 4 overthrow of the established 
"ox eminent, xx it bout the vaguest plan of what 
is to take its place So far tin 4 utmost efforts 
of flic disruption^ s liaxo failed to produce 
anx ('fleet on the (fox ei nment and the adminis- 
tration There aie many signs that the intelli- 
gence ot the countix is lexoltmg in an increas- 
ing degree from the political stenlity of non- 
eo-opeiation and the certainty ol a devastating 
chaos if it attains anx considerable measure ot 
success. Vet at the same time disturbances in 
moie than one centre show whither tins cam- 
paign ot Iaxvlcssncss leads ; the Moplah rising 
is a sinister warning of the inevitable result of 
even temporarily and in a limited area over- 
t hi owing authority in a country whore racial 
differences and religious antagonisms arc so 
acute 

Amidst these political distractions India has 
made substantial recovery from the economic 
malaise which iollowed the war. After two 
famines in three years- -1918 and 1920 — the rains 
of the year were abundant and the harvest 
good. Trade and industry revived, though the 
complete recovery of Indian trade is dependent 
on the re-establish m cut of the buying power 
ot Europe and the collapse of the German mark 
caused anxiety. 
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The History of India in Outline 


No history of India can be proportionate, 
a ad the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archaeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, It cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts ar3 all that 
the student can 100 k for up to the time of 
Ale tander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
belbve they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a nighly improbable sea and 
th 3 great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B. C.; or thereabouts, as his start- 
ing point. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in parts a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Bra vidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
Is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat oi 
Persia (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the invasion of Alexander In 326 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
In the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
orossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhoium) and 


Akeslnes (Chonab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the histoiy 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him officers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander’s 
generuls was a young Hindu, Chandragupta 
who w r as an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. ne dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B. C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore. of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B. C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circaru) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
Intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ”. 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect In 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it Is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during bis 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the Inde- 
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pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
fnquent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand Ihe 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yuch-clii horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. D., also ousted the lndo-Parthian king 4 ' 
from Afghanistan and North-Western Tndia. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. 1). 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated liB 
power eastwaid as far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He gr<atly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kuslian clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to deoa> 
until the end of the second century, concurn ntly 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaiavati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious n onu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Patahputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.L). 320, was a king of 
tne greatest distinct ron. ITis aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms ot 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of tin- 
arts and of Sanskiit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dyna sty began to wane- 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia— and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. Tho following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 606, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. | 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet “ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, ami Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of ! 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Hiuen leiang ; 
by name, Hkrsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 Ms throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

' The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras bad attained to great prosperity and 
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carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East 
Their domination ended in tho fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries ro- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with tho Cholas. But 
[ the foil lines of the Southern dynasties are so 
| involved, and in many cases so little known; 
j that to recount them hriefiy is impossible. 

! Few names of note stand out from the record 
, except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
; a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of media 4 val India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
.1 state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed m Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries aie very scanty. Th the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gam back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
-omi! cases they have not evin yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tnbes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
Ft is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical peiibd that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of tho old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattiiyas, Valsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Bajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
ihe 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, Into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in tho days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With tho end of tho period of anarehy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Hajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Cliauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was tho capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Batbors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gahaiwars of Benares became one of (fee 
most famous in India. Later in the ntflftt 
century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con- 
aquercd all the country from the Vindhyas to tlie 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 

hundred years old. The son of this r on- 
ueror was Prlthwi Raj, the- champion of the 
de ndus agauist the Mahomedans. With his 
ttdath in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
0 ie new civilization that had been evolved out 
th chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
an ere is a splendid memorial in the temples 
Kr d forts of the Rajput states and m the two 
? n eat philosophical s> stems of Sankaiacharya 
^ u inth centuiv) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
ac ry). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
^ hieved, it must be added, at the expense ot 
^ uddlii&m, which sunived only in Magadlm at 
he time of the Mahomedan conquest. and 
speedily disappeared theic before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wu»e of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the countiy first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred ytars aftei 
the death of the Prophet m 632. Rut the 
first real contact was m the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a Kingdom at (lhazni, between Kabul ami 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heait 
of India, captuiing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not establidn d until the end of tin* 
twelfth century, bi winch time, from the. little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Maliomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Ray of Bengal. 
Prlthwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made, a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Maliomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent so vei eighties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Muglials, which began in 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-dm (1296-L‘Hd), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for g;ven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar Loll, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
capital other than Delhi up to this date 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah IJegara, w T as a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in the' long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Add Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Add Shaliis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
imgar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the giowth 
ot India as a whole. Detached tin cads in the 
‘dory have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
centuiy saw the fust. Euiopean settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the nariativc of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of tlie Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi lias already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
w T as eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by .Slier Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short r<*ign ended in 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted anot her ten yeais when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of liis brothers, was 
strong ( nougli to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Ilumayun died (1556) Ins eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
front! d by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 tlie whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and lie subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. 'lhis 
great ruler, who w r as as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed oy few. His son, Jcliangir, 
wtio married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
postciity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with w 7 ars in Hie Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as tlie fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, AurangLcb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in tho south, but ho was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which liis three sons were lighting, 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of Ins suecessois, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shall, 
the Persian eomjueior, who earned all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maiatlias began to make the 
most of the opportunity ottered to them by 
puppet minis at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to tin 
history of Maliomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle ot 
the 19tli century, but tlieir ten it ory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Maiatlias or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama** to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts ot the 
Portuguese to the lorniation ot a gieat Ernpuo 
in the East. That idea was soon realized, ioi. 
fiom 1500 onwards, constant expeditions wen- 
sent to India and the lirst two Yieeio.ss m 
India— -Almeida and Albuqueique — laid the 
foundations of a griat Empire ami of a gteat 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken m 1510, became 
the capital ot Poitugmse India and reimnn 
to this day ia the hands of its captors, and tin 
countless rums of chinches and forts on tin 
shores of Western India, as also fait her Ea.-a 
at Malacca, testily to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese eiuliavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the eare they took to defend 
their settlements. There weie great soldieis 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buqueique, da Cunha, da Castio in the former 
class, St. Irancis Xavier in the latter. Hut | 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on then 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1610, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory tioin the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval w-ars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast ot India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
opposition had been overcome, notably iu the 
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I sea fight off Sw'ully (Suvali) in 1612. Tho 
lirst factory, at Surat, was for many years 
I the most important English foothold in the 
I East. Its establishment was followed by 
j others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
j (1610) and Hnglih (1651). In the history 
of these oaily years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as pait ot 
j the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark; it also lllust rafts the wtak- 
| ness ot the Portuguese at that date, since in 
| return the King ot England undertook to pro- 
1 teet the Portuguese in India against theiT 
toes — the Maiatlias and the Dutch. Cromwell, 

I by his treaty ot 1651, had already obtained 
1 from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s light to tiade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, btrt by Siva ji and by the general 
disordi r prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
I acquiring territorial power, and announced 
| ils intention to establish such a policy of civil 
ami military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded’, suie English 
dominion m India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the deputations of Aurangzeb. The 
J foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
! laid by Job Clianiock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Empeior, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
w-as little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
form'd m ri\ahy to it took place m 1708, and 
for some >ears peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the piiates, who bail many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from tho Maratha s. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
moie to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the tioops sent out fiom 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
lveigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Armgior to Hastings and Buttles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course, lint the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade w-erc not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of tho development of British rulr. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England aid 
France in 1744, the French hid acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
.Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wi'-hed 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Areot — a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Cai- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madias, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the; British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1760-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. Tins war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the J 
English at Madias put forward their own noun- j 
ticca. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis , 
tie Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into j 
Ins pay the army which had established his ] 
power, and In return the Northern Circa rs, , 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This tenitory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to Fiance. Lally, who had been sent 
lo drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort fit. Da\id and invested Madias. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Cootc 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the j 
one nation to the oilier before settling down 
a ) its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war m the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta weie , 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease i 
building fortifications. They refused and 
h 3 marched against them with a large army, i 
Some of the English took to their ships ami 
rnadu off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jad known as the 
“ Black Hole.” From this small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the noxt day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
1757). and, as war with the Fiench had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandcma- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafaras candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2, COO sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plaisey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating onXhe course to be pursued, routed 
toe Mmwth. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 


at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at *2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and m person led a force against 
the Oudli army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each cast; with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots tired by his followers were 
the signal tor a general rising m Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Glieria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah A lam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in bis policy. First, 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gams, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
souret s. In neither respect were his plans 
canied out by his immediate successors. But 
our cftoits towards a sound administration 
date fiom this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy date's from ills vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the pm ideation of the Company’s 
sei vice, was hotly opposed hut carried out. 
He died m 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
” great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

Tiie dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil. he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
i the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
ance of a police force From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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he was the flist Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the i 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But then* is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marat has from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Marat ha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for bis war against the 
Itohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to tin* two M amt ha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujiat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as the first Mysore- 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against llydcr Ali he had te> despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these j 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift, in 
action when required. He was succeeded, I 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil J 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- , 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal j 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ” of the Company Into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for ids intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article . 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy 

The French in general, and “ the Corsican 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 
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large tracts of territory in lieu of payment! 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore, war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringa patam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Pait, of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjort 
roughly constituting the Madras President} 
of to-day then passed to British rule. Tht 
five Maratha poweis — the Peshwa of Poona, 

! the (Jack war of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Dollar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still t,o be brought, into the British 
i net. '1 lie Peshwa, after being defeated by 
llolkar, fled to British teriitory and signed 
, tin* Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
; third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was rc- 
1 garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
| a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of Biitish campaigns in 
j India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke, cf 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
, all before them, the one by bis victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
j nel Monson’s retreat thiougb Cential India 
, were less foitunate. The great, acquisitions 
| of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
I so Expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
j coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
1 second time to make peace* at any price, lie, 
however, died soon after bis arnval in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
rub r, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. Ills foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Raniit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto w-as Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the prisent day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
I he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
! Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
j made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
i compelled llolkar to give up part of his terrb 
| tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
i British power more firmly than ever, and when 
' he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule ( 1823 - 28 ) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The farmer opera- 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids ot tile Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Araean, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the loner 
provinces. The capture ot Hharatpur by 
Lord Combe rmere (1820) Wiped out the repulse 
Which General Lake had received them twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on tins 
occasion led to the British mtei vcntiou. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-Gcneial 
llis ('i)itaph by Macaulay, says: “lie abo- 
lished cruel ntes; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave libeity to the expiession 
ot public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moial ebaraeter 
of ttie nations committed to his chuige.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from .England, and his widening of the gate*, 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopulai 
at the lime, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Suti, or widow-burn- 
in:?, and the suppiession — with the help ot 
Captain Slecman-ot the. protessional here- 
ditary assassins known as In 1822 lie 

annexed Caehar, and, two years later, Coorg 
The incompetence ot the rider ot Mysore toreed 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration— where it remained until 18M 
His rule was marked in othei ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that mad 1 ', the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational eoutroveisy m 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1822) With his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new ( barter Act of 183,2 bad 
brought to a clo'-e the commerual business of 
the Company and emphasized theii position as 
rulers of an Indian Emptic in trust for the 
Crown. By tt the whole* administration, as well 
as tlie legislation ot the eouutiy, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to oieate a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Iien- 
t/ine k assumed the statutory title of Govornoi- 
tioneral of India (18.14), thus maiking tlie pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
3 774 became the first Governor-General ot Eoit 
•Villiam. Sir Charles Metealte, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of otliee 
carried into execution his predecessors measures 
for giving entire libirty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1830-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before ieaung 
London he announced that he looked with ex- I 
ultation to the prospect of “promoting cduca- i 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ” but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expodi- i 
tion to Afghanistan, winch dragged in its train I 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the j 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
ot India. The first Afghan war was under- j 
taken e&rtly to counter the Russian advance J 


in Central Asia and partly to place or the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1829) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. Jn J81J Sn 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the sou of Dost Ala- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4, r >()() and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at. tlie hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Biydon was the only survivor who reached 
tlie latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and maiched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (184?). The 
bazaar at Kabul wap blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession ot his throne. r Jho drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Elhn borough and ttie parade through the 
Punjab of tin* (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken lrom the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough’s other wars -the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Chailes Napier and tlu 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by hi° recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Hem y (1st Loid) ilardmge to be Gover- 
nor-General A soldier Governor-General 

was not unacceptable, lor it was felt that a trial 
ot strength Was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Si k 1 is. Jtanjit. Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1829, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made With Metealte thirty 
years eailier. lie left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khahn, or cmtial count ll of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
w’ith the Biitish sepoys. The intiignes of two 
men, Lai Singh and Eej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-m-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General burned to the iron tier, and 
within three Weeks four pitched battles Were 
1 ought —at Aludki, Eerozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobrnon. Tlie Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province* was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jullun- 
dur Doab Was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garrison tlie Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Ilardinge returned to 
England (1818) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dailiousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

D-ilhousic. had only been in India a few 
months When the second Sikh war broke out. 

In the attack on the Sikh jiosition at Chilian* 
wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments : but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S:r Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough had le- 
stored his reputation bythe\ictory of Gujiat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh aimy. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a Biitish province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well canied out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Loid Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the' 
ill-treatment of British meiehants in llangoon 
The lower valley of the lrawaddy was occupied ’ 
from llangoon to Promo and annexed, under the I 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in tho flist Burmese war. Bill 
t.ish teintorics wire enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie s tenure of 
office. His “ doctiino of lapse” by which; 
British rule was substituted for Indian in i 
States where continued misrule on the failuie; 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into piaitice in the eases of Sataia, JhanM, and 
Nagpur (which last-named Slate became the | 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with-! 
out leaving male heirs. Oudli was annexi d 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie lelt j 
many other maiks on India. He reformed j 
the administration tioni top to bottom, found- , 1 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated I 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed tile gicat. Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal fiom the 
jhaige of the Govt rnoi-Gcneral, and summoned 
repiesentaGves of the local Go\ ei nnients to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, ill education he laid down the lines 
of a depart mint of public instruction and 
initiated more piuetical measures than those 
devised by his predecessor. It was his mis- 
fortune that the. mutiny, wlneii so swifllv 
followed Ins resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by land Canning 
in 1850, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinild and all the, 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of tins convulsion . 
arc difficult to estimate, but arc probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pio- 
gress of English civilisation ; m the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired m themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 1 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the Ftorv — not devoid of 

truth — that the cartridges for t lie new Enfield 
ritie were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomcdans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May JO , 


the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
lituopfan garrison, went off to Delhi whole 
next morning the Mahomcdans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
Noith-Wosiern Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence w r as subse- 
quently able to send a stiong body of Sikhs to 
aid m the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
ot Madias and Bombay remained for the mOrd, 
part tine to their colours. In Ontial India 
Hie contingents of some of the gteat, chiefs 
joined the icbels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by flic iidluenco of its minister, Sir Salar 
.1 ung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Oawnpoie and Lucknow, though in other places 
mnssieics and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Ilcmy Barnard 
occupied the Bulge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera tally in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his plan*, W'as obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Aichdalc Wilson, 
in August Nicholson arnved with a reiiifoice- 
ment from the Punjab. Jn the meantime the 
icbcl force, in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the ariival of new bodies of mutineers; 
attacks weie frequent and the losses heavy ; 
cholera and sunstioke canied oil many victims 
on the Ridge: and when the filial assault, was 
made m S< pf ember tin* Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom ],9(>0 wi re 
Euiopeaus. The anival of siege guns made 
it. possible to advance the batteiies on Septem- 
ber 8, and bv the J.itb a lueacli was made 
Oil the, following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fouith lx ing held m reservt . 
Over the nuns of tlx' Kashmir Gate, blown m l>> 
lloi ic and Salkt Id, Col Cj .mpbell led Ills men and 
Nitholstn fonued up Ills 1 1 oops wit bin t he walls 
Bv nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed ami wounded, had only secured u 
toot hold in the city. Srx da>s’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a st or mine 
pally. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
Ins two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnporc. 

At Cawnporc the fiepova mutinied on June 27 
and found m Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
INshw.i, a willing leader in spite of his fermer 
professions of loyalty. 4heie a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 day.r, sur- 
reiideimg only on the guarantee of the Nano 
that tlx y should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. 4 lx y were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when tire was opened on 
tin m, the nan lx ing shot or hacked to pieces 
before the iqes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnjioie to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well juH be- 
fore, Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief, in Lucknow a 
small garnson held out in the Itcsidcucy from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring tho most fearful hardships. 
The relieving foice, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the gaiiLon was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbei. 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the hoad of her troops— and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, wore to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
service for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the “ policy of lapso ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning's Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
licenso duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. Lady Canning died in 1862 and this 
hastenod his departure for England where he 
died in June of that year. His successor, Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the ** saviour of the 
Punjab." 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising tiie Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The ro-organisatlcn was carried out in spite of 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India whilo there-organising 
process wa3 being carried on. Two severe 
famines— in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down th3 principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held pcrsonallv responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachoy. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to bo noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by tho American Civil War. 
The “ Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on th 3 other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the impulse to local self-government. lie also 
laid the foundation for tho reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the intcr-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily ids vast schemes for the development 
of tho country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in tho convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
off by tho organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for tho deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for misgovernment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those witli whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales’ 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, howevor, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, aud eight crores of rupees were Bpent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life was es« 
timated at 51 millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs onco more became prominent. 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fart, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khybor, the Ivurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Slier All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations wore thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tlibes followed, ir. spito of Sir D. Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdai 
Avub Khan, .from Uerat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows' 
brigade at Maiw'and, and invested Kandahar, 
lie was routed in turn by Sir F. Boberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British witlnhawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Ball man, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until Ins death in 1901 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon "s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferm, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Bawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 
1916. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

t’he Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterl’ng, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
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towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh Incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. Uhat offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowue’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Cornmnn- 
der-in-Chiof in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern I rentier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Baja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignominiously retreated. This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political A^ent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size <u the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials In them : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
tin closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin* 
age of silver (1893). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner : comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and Irrigation 
works wero put in band. (The Province was 
made a Lieutepant-Governorsblp in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Its. 21 crorcs, duo to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
If. Id.) To meet tills the old five per cent, im- 
port duties were reimposed on & number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
witt^n the year the duty was extended fo 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Cbitral — which had 
come under British Influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tlrah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
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and men had been lost. This was* in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by tho appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. Tho methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular pi ess of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one- million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
pearing up of the administration which lie 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
rxample of strenuous work. lie had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to cheek 
the arms traffic and woik on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a nullum upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsuil 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between tho Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were sepaiated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakatid, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochl, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor IJabib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro- Russian and anti- British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
bftnd. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with ids successor. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the re-com- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at Is. 4rf., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the dutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Cominander-in-Chief) by tho re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 


tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Bcrar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months hut was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term waR the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of tho trans-Gangctic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Homo 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. Jt was a stormy heritage to which 
Loid Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was tho partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “ a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up.” 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely anv province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures ships were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomcdan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy's Council. The Indian" Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
wore enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
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and ships of the East Indies Squadron wer<* 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mckran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Min to in I GIG. His first year m 
India was marked by the visit, to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi when*, in the most 
magnificent dui bar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bengal* under a Governor- 
in -Council ; the formation of a new Lieutenant 
Governorship for Behar, Ciiota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

Jn August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque m Oawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Oawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 1 00 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budgc-Budgc among a 
number of Sikli emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
m two conspiracy tnals at Lahore, showed that 
the ‘ ‘ Ghadr ” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 
That plot, however, had little influence on the 
general attitude of India to the war with Ger- 
many, and it was not the least of Lord 
Hardmgc’s services that ho encouraged India 
to play a magnificent part in the war. To anti- 
cipate events m some degree, it may here he 
stated tliat India was at no time included in the 
theatre of war except when tho Emden bom- 
barded Madras, though shipping ofF Bombay 
was seriously affected by mines laid by the 
enemy. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter, 
left India in 1910 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to bo one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
tho war was developed in every possible way. 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 10) millions of the 
war debt. The share of Tndia in the Imperial 
burden of tho war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the Frontier, where there 
liad been numerous though comparatively 
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slight disturbances in 1914-15, a punitive oxpe 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carried 
out the latter's intention of visiting India. The 
visit took plaee at a time when tile movement, 
in favour of Home Rule for India had attained 
to the highest piteh yet witnessed and at a time 
when, as was shown bv the increase of Indian re- 
presentation on the Council of Tndia and by the 
grant of commissions in the Army to Indi nns, the 
Government was anxious to meet the wishes of 
flic people so far as it could without departing 
from its policy of avoiding controversial political 
Ksues during the war. The result of the visit 
was shown in the following year when a report 
was issued containing what, is known as the 
joint, scheme of reform evolved by the Secretary of 
Slate and the Viceroy. This scheme (of which 
details are given elsewhere in this volume) aimed 
at carrying into effect the announcement made 
m Pailia men t. on August 20, J917, that. “ tho 
pohev of II is Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is tliat of file increasing association of Indians in 
eveiv branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions wifh a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” Shortly after this 
report there was issued a report by the Special 
Committee of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice 
Itovvlatt presided, into seditious crime in India. 
That report, and the legislation which followed 
m consequence of it, together with tho announce- 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abcyanco 
during the carlv years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by tho economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which is 
supposed to have caused 0,000,000 deaths 
during tho winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Ilowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has bcon no 
mralle! since the Mutiny. It is sufficient 
lere to state that in Ahmedabad, Vlramgain, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gtijrnnwalla and other 
places tho crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only he met by tho pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Itovvlatt Act may bo presumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and invaded 
British territory. Amir Habibullah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, his son A mantilla had 
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been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribesmen, 
who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive against 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. The operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the fighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made the campaign of unusual length. 

During the year political feeling ran high and 
opportunity was taken to foster a bond of union 
between Hindus and Mabomedans in connection 
with an agitation by the latter in favour of 
safeguarding the Ktiilafnt and maintaining the 
temporal power of Turkey in its integrity. The 
publication of numerous despatches dealing with 
ilie Reform Scheme and the hearing of evidence 
by a Parliamentary Committee dealing v ith the 
subject helped to concentrate attention on the 
progress of the Scheme. India was represented 
at the Peace Conference by the Maharaja of 
Biknner and by lord Sinlrn, the first Indian peer 
and the first Indian Under Secretary. 

The King’s Proclamation. 

The Government of India Bill was passed in 
Decomber and on the 24th of that month there 
was issued a proclamation by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor (of which the full text is given 
elsewhere in this book) in which he invited 
his subjects in India to consider the past and 
join him in his hopes for the future. In the 
course of the proclamation His Majesty said : — 

‘ * I rely on the leaders of the people, the Min- 
isters of the future, to face responsibility and 
endure misrepresentation, to sacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State, remem- 
bering that true patriotism transcends party 
and communal boundaries ; and, while retaining 
the confidence of the Legislatures, to co-operate 
with My Officers for the common good in sinking 
unessential differences and in maintaining the 
essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely upon My 
Officers to respect their new colleagues and to 
work with them in harmony and kindliness ; 
to assist the people and their representatives 
in an orderly advance towards free institutions ; 
and to find in these new tasks a fresh oppor- 
tunity to fulfil as in the past their highest 
purpose of faithful service to My people.” 

Events In 1920 and 1921. 

The year 1920, more than any wh’ch preceded 
it, was distinguished by political agitation. 
The cause of this was in part the indignation 
created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
stimulus given to the KhJJafat agitation by the 
terms of the Be act- treaty with Turkey. 1 n spite 
of the vigour with which the doctrine of non- 
co-operation was preached the first elections 
for the new Councils were held without any 
serious disturbance at the end of the year 
High prices continued, and in some causes ad 
vanced, and the world-wide labour unrest was 
reflected in India by many strikes. 


The fruits of agitation were reaped in plenty 
in 1921. Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon, 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumed the most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated prolonged military operations before even 
a small part of the country affected could be 
brought, back to anything like normal condition. . 
That rebellion was due in part to economic 
causes but still more to the teachings of the Khi- 
lafat party which in other parts of the country 
also wore of a character which made it necessary 
for Government to take action against some of 
the more prominent leaders of the Party. The 
policy of the Government, under Lord Reading 
who had succeeded Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy, 
was one of marked tolerance and patience, truss- 
ing that, the non-co-operation movement- would 
die of its own manitv In November, after Mr. 
Gandhi had several times promised to obtain 
swaraj for India by a certain date, and had as 
often explained away his unfulfilled promise, the 
National Congress Committee, meeting in de- 
fiance of its President, determined that a policy 
of civil resistance 1 should be adopted. In these 
circumstances but little attention was paid by 
the more extreme section of Indian politicians 
to the important fact, that India was represented 
at the meeting of the Imperial Cabinet in London 
and at, the Washington Conference on disarma- 
ment and the problems of the Pacific ; but the 
emphasis thus given to India’s international 
status constitutes an important milestone in the 
history of India. 

It had been arranged that H. It. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned ; and H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to India early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Councils. 

The Prince's v'sit actually took place later in 
the year. He landed at, Bombay on November 
17th and from there started on a prolonged tour 
through India. His visit was essentially non- 
political. He brought, with him a message from 
the King in which His Majesty said : — “ My 
son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is 
now his ambition by his coming among you. to 
riiH'n goodwill into a yet fuller understanding. 

I trust and believe when he leaves your shores, 
your hearts will follow him and his will stay with 
you and that one link the more will be added to 
the golden chains of sympathy which for these 
years has held my Throne to India. And it is 
my warmest prayer that wisdom and content- 
ment, growing in* hand-in-liand will lead India 
into increasing national greatness within a free 
Empire, the Empire for which I labour and for 
which, if it be Divine Will, my son shall labour 
after me.” 

The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted at the outset of his tour was very marked. 
But simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out in Bombay which speedily developed 
into faction fights between various communities 
in which the casualties were heavy, many lives 
being lost. Order in some parts of the city was 
only restored after throe or four (lays of lawless- 
ness. 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St, 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three " Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to agsume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wioldly councils of the mere! ants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The suborclnate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing tho Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govcrnor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and solo power of legislation in tbe Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over tho subordinate governments. 
After tho Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government or India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
□o Important change in the administration in 
tndia, 1 lit the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General Is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials: each of 
whom i3 responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

j The functions of the Government in India 
I are perhaps tho most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
j in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works ; It 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education; 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Native States which collectively cqver 
more than one-third of tho whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of those great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely lcgulated by the Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 

Great changes were made in the syslem of mentod by those of two Committees which 
government in British India by tho Govern- toured India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
the rules framed under it- -almost as important A third Committee was appointed during the 
in their provisions as the Act itself— came into latter year to make recommendations for the 
general operation in January 1921. The Act modification of the system of administration 
was tlie outcome of an inquiry conducted in of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Kecre- issued their Report while the Government of 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were Select Committee of both Houses of Farlia- 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
tutional Reform issued in the spring of 1918. turn issued an exhaustive Report on the BUI, 
The recommendations in this report were supple- which was passed in a form practically identl- 
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cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
initSce, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1 9 1 9 . 

The Divisions.— British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vince each with its separate laical (Jovern- 
menfc or administration. In eight of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Pro\meos 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Assam — 
the Local (Government consists of a (Governor, 
an executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. In 
one province- -Burma- -tin* Local (Govern- 
ment consists, pending further legislation, 
of a single individual- the Lieutcnani-Gov er- 
nor, assisted by a secretariat and headquarter 
staff, but Burma is to be brought into line with 
the other Provinces The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administeied bv Chief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central ('Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act*of 1919 in 
the system ot administration in these six minor 
provinces, and although liiiiina has been given 
separate provincial revenues along with tin* 
eight major provinces, and lepresontation 
on the newly constituted Indian Legislatme, 
the Aet of 1919 did not pioless to make any 
change in the internal constitution ot this 
province. 

Dyarchy.- -In these eight provinces the ex- 
ecutive (Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the (Governor One halt 
oi the organism consists ot the (Governor and 
Ilia executive Council, all ot whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible tor the 
administration ot those subjects which are 
“reserved." The oilier half of tin* executive 
organism is the (Governor acting with the ad- 
vice ot Ministers who aie appointed by him, 
hold office dming Ins pleasure, and must he 
elected members ot the Provincial Legislative 
Council, 'to the (Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration ot 
“ transf cried “ subjects. 

The Object.- The limners of the Aet 
of 1919 had a t wot old object, m view Then 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the mtioduetion bv 
successive stages of a system ol responsible 
government in British India m modification 
of the previous system under which the (Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received their mandates fiom the British 
Parliament acting through tin* Secretary ol 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament lor the adminstratiou of 
Indian affairs. Karlier statutes thus enshrined 
a. purely official hierarchy, consisting ot the 
Secretary of State in Council at the apex, 
the Governor-General m Council (commonly 
known as “ the (Government of India”) iii 
supreme control in India, and the various 
Local (Governments in their own provincial 
areas.. The law enjoined upon the Local Gov- 
ernments implicit obedience to any instruc- 
tions they might, receive from the Government 
of India, vested in the Secretary of State m 
Council unlimited power to “ superintend, 
” direct and control ah acts, operations and 


” concerns which relate to the government 
and revenues of India,” and similarly vested 
superintendence, direction and control over 
all government atfairs civil and military, 
in India m tin* (Government of India, subject 
to any instructions or directions it might, re- 
ceive from the Secretary of Htate in Council. 
The whole fabric was thus inextricably inter- 
woven The various Local (Governments were 
primarily responsible for the preservation 
of law and order, and for the administration 
ol domestic affairs in their own aieas, and the 
(Government, of India was primarily icsponsi- 
ble for the administration of those matters 
which affected the whole of India, and lor the 
maintenance of good relations between province 
and province, though it was also responsible 
tor the general oversigtit and direction of ad- 
mimsitration throughout British India, 'tra- 
dition and pi actio**, based chiefly on conve- 
nience, bad therefore, to a considerable extent 
operated to demarcate “ spheres of influence” 
tor the bocal (Governments and for the Govern- 
ment, oi India respectively But the denial - 
cation was not clear cut, and was in no sense 
legally recognised. Constitutional theory, as 
founded upon the law in foice up to the Aet 
of 1919, made fhe Secielary ot State respon- 
sible to Pniliamcnt for eveiy phase of govern- 
mental activity in India and ioi the raising and 
expenditure oi eveiy rupee of Indian revenues ; 
and, although the extent, to which the exercise, 
of this responsibility in the detailed superin- 
tendence oi the formulation ot policy and ol 
flu; day-to-day administration in tin* provin- 
ces ami at, the centie vaiied lrom time, to time 
with the vaiymg personality ot individual 
Seei claries ot State and the vaiying interest 
displayed by Membcis of Parliament in Indian 
attains, the tact that responsibility did lie to 
Pailiament toi eveiy detail of Indian adminis- 
tration rendered inevitable a close and detailed 
supervision fiom Whitehall This m its turn 
necessitated a sinnlai relationship between 
the Government oi India and the provinces 
With the mei easing complexity ot (Government 
activities, it w r as inevitable, that, the Local 
(Governments, at, all events of the major pio- 
\ luces, should giadually acquire considerable 
freedom in the mainangement of their domestic 
affairs; but the (Government of India, in virtue, 
ot its statutory right ol control and intervention 
and its concurrent powers of legislation for 
the provinces, was always able, and frequently 
bound, to exercise, powers, both executive and 
legislative, which at times tended to excessive 
centralisation and to the subordination of the 
best interests of one part, of British India to 
what was conceived to l>e the, uniform advan- 
tage of the provinces as a whole. 

The Provinces — Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must, be taken towards the 
development ot a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Aet of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to he exercised by the (Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the field 
open to the Indian Legislature, which still 
retains a concurrent, (though not an over- 
riding) powei ol legislation tor the affairs of the 
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provinces in general of individual provinces ; 
but the rules under the Act provide specifically 
for the exercise of this right in ceratin specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon which 
the Act proceeds assumes that a convention 
will be established and rigorously observed 
which will confine intervention by the Indian 
Legislature in provincial affairs to matters 
so specified. 

Finance.- -The “revenues ot India”— 
or, rather, their sources— are dofinitelv divided 
between the Central and Provincial (io\ em- 
inent s ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control o\er the adminis- 
tration of their “allocated” revenues, they 
have power to supplement them by raising 
loans on the seeuritv of these revenues, and 
their right, subject m certain cases to the 
Governor-General's sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally iceognised. 

It w^as found impossible to de\ise any scheme 
of allocation of revenues between the Central 
and Provincial Governments which did not 
leave the former with a deficit This deficit is 
to be met in part by an annual contribution from 
seven ot the eight Governors' provinces, the 
province of Bihar and Oiissa, owing to the com- 
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parative exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Hs. 083 lakhs, of which Madras contri- 
butes Ks. 348 lakhs, the United Provinces 
Hs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Hs. 175 lakhs, and the 
other lour provinces sums ranging from Hs. 15 
lakhs to Hs 04 lakhs. The annual contribution 
is in no case to be subject to increase in the 
future, and if reduction of the aggregate is found 
possible by the Government of India, reductions 
are to lie made in fixed proportions from the 
quota of the several prov inces. 

Responsibility —The first, steps towards 
responsibility weie to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and wit li a sufficiently large e ectod majority 
(which the Art fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to respresent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first 1 ranch ise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male populaf ion, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council ot any “Governor’s province” 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
following fable shows the strength and composi- 
tion of each ot the Provincial Councils * — 




Nominated and e c-oj]i no. 


Province, 

Elect* d. 

Officials. 

Non-otfh iaK 

Total. 

Madras 

08 

23 

6 

i27 

Bombay 

86 

20 


111 

Bengal m .. 

1 1 i 

20 

6 

120 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

5 

126 

Punjab 

71 

10 

6 

93 

Biliar and Orissa 

76 

i 

18 

0 

103 

Central Provinces 

53 

10 

5 

68 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . ! 

! 39 

9 

5 

53 


The figures for officials in t his table are maxima 
in every cast*, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.y , it there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on t fie 
United Provinces Council, there must, he seven 
nominated non-officials. ’Jhe official members 
who have seats er-ojficio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present tour in 
number (the statutory maximum) in Madras, 


Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each ot the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 
number of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa (which has an Indian Gover- 
nor), when* two of the three members are British 
officials. 

Electorates. — The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
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special interests into whicii the diverse elements of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations from province to province, a table showing their 
character in one province (Bengal) will give a sufficiently clear idea of the general position. 


Class of Electorate. 


No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 


No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 


Non- Muhammadan 

42 

46 

Muhammadan 

34 

39 

European 

3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders 

5 

5 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry . . 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of tho 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing tho University and 
Commerce and industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i e , each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of , that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ” 
or “ non-Muhammadan ” constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural consitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
sparate constituencies, six “ non-Muhamadan ” 
and two “ Muhammadan ” the latter, of course, 
being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds ot 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as “ special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc.— being known as “ general ” 
constituencies. 

Voters* Qualifications.— The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 


chielly on account of variations m the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 
The actual number of voters registered in each 
province on the first rolls prepared under the 
new Act are shown in the following table, but 
owing to the short time available for the pre- 
paration of these rolls it is not unlikely that the 
revision due before the next elections will result 
in a general increase 

Table showing total Dumber op Voters 

REGISTERED IN Jj^CH PROVINCE ON THE 

Rolls prepared for the Elections 
of 1920 


Madras . . 1,258,156 

Bombay . . 548,419 

Bengal .. 1,021,418 

United 

Provinces 1,347,278 
Total . . 


Punjab . . 505,361 

Bihar and 

Orisas . . 327,664 

Central 

Pro\inccs. 144,737 
Asam . . 203,191 

5,356,124. 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to Qm Executive Council certain 
“ additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 


confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ” addit ional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official Indi- 
ans, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as tho means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the “ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1009. The Indian Councils 
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Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that, notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 winch had restricted the 
ffcwers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement., of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rule* 
recognised the right * of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle ot election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in e\ory 
province of a non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act. was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to , such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then m existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System.— But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General's 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 
enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element m the Provincial Counci's as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly he described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no controll- 
ing voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important chang- 
es made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

(i) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(ii) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was ex-offico President of his 
legislative Council) no longer has any direct 


connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72i»). 

72i).— (1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the pro's inoe shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year, 
and the proposals of the local government, for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
ot the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government, shall have power, in 
relation to any such dema» d, to act. as if it. had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of ids res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(b) the governor shall have power in cases o f 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may he in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquility of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 

(r) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section slial 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 

( 1 ) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment. to the Govern or- General in Council ; and 

(it) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(t ii) Expenditure of which the amount, is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

OO Salaries of judges of the higli court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature : — In the light 

of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved ” and 
“ transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of £0 subjects which are trims- 
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f erred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, 1 ubhc Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture. Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery : — No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Hoard, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to ovenulc such a vote m 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and suppl> he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions lelt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort ol 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary ot 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support, of Parliament, 
and, in the last resort, ot the' British electorate. 

Transfer of Control-— With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual t ransfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just, as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved ” subjects or “ de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “ departments ” which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Bpovincial Legislative Council of which 
he is ah ' elected member and fropi which he is 


; selected by the Governor as commanding or 
j likely to command the support of the majority 
| of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, hut. his retention of office is 
cont ingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not onlv of the Governor, but also of the Logi^* 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely tree from the restrictions 
just, noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “reserved ” subjects. It. is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist, on the pursuit, of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence fiom a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow' 
its mandate ; and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council l>v the use which lie makes ot his vote 
No doubt, tins statement, requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literallv 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is “ (he Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further, the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility tor 
the peaee and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
iccoinmciul the removal of a department, from 
the transfeired list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
winch, in his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
vet the powers of control vested m the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that, 
legislature and Ministers should he allowed 
to exercise them with the gi cutest possible 
freedom. “ it after hearing all the arguments,’ 
j observed the Committee, “Ministers should 
“’decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
j “ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
j “ fixing the responsibility upon them, even it 
“ it, may subsequently be imcessay for him to 
I “ veto any particular piece of legislation. It 
I “is not possible hut, that in India, as in all other 
“countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
“ acting with the approval ot a majority of the 
! “ Legislative Council, but there is no way ot 
“ learning except, through experience and 
“the leahsation of responsibility." 

Provision of Funds- — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive tor the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to he settled by rules, 
merely prov iding that rules may be made “ for 
“ the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
purpose of such “ administration ” i.e., “ the 
“ administration of transferred subjects by the 
I “ Governor acting with Ministers.” Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th s 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
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Select, Committee whose proposals have boon 
followed with ono modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘‘ order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with the’r joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to tin' difficult question of the principle on 
whicli the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two .sides 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can i caddy be* sohed 
by the simple process ot common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums- 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and thev 
are of opinion that the rules governing tin* al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, m the course of preparing either 
his first or anv subsequent budget, finds 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference ot opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject, he should be empowered at once to make 
an a’location of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made' by the Act of 
1919 in the system ot government outside 
the eight, “Governors’ pro\inces” nie ot 
comparatively minor scope, though the spoil, 
of the Act requites, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provineia 1 
Governments on the one hand and Ihe Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary ot State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment art' the removal ot the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
ot the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the iar-reaehmg 
eonseqeunee that three ot the eight members ot 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged, representative 
and independent form of the cential legisla- 
ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General's Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition ot certain 
“additional members *’ appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth m size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence ot “ addi- 
tional members/' who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i e., the Executive 
Councilors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- , 
tirely remodelled the “ Indian Legislature,” 
as it is now called, which has become, like the j 


subjects, hut they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
j the balances It the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to bo decided to such authority the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Kurt her, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the flist that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support, has been reached, or until an allocation 
lias been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different, expenditure heads 
in the budge* of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government ill this matter 
as m all others, should he ot such mutual sym- 
j pa thy that each will he able to assist and in- 
fluence lor the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
| budget should not be callable of being used as 
I a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
j ot reserved subjects ; but on the ot her hand 
the Executive Council should he helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
pai fluents entrusted to their care. On the 
j Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his adviseis.” 

GOVERNMENT 

Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordimuily attributed to such a body save such 
as arc specifically withheld by the terms ot 
the Act It. consists of two Chambers The 
Cpper Chamber, or “Council of State,” con- 
tains 60 members, of whom :M are elected (in- 
cluding one member to represent lierar, who, 
though technically nominated, is nominated as 
the result ot elections held in lierar), 
and 20 nominated, of whom not. more than 
20 may he officials The 1 ower Chamber, 
or “Legislative Assembly,” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
as in the ease of the Council of State, one lierar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech- 
nically a nominee). Ot the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials. The 
members ot the Governoi -General’s Executive 
Council an* not cx-offino members of either 
Chamber, hut each of them has to he appointed 
a member ot one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber ot which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of tin* Executive Council, 
may, however, speak in either Chamber. 
The President, of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for tlic 
first tour years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the legislative 
Assembly. Hut after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy- President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, or both slmul* 
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taneously, may l>o dissolved at any time by the 
G overnor-G eneral . 

Election-— Tho method of election for 

1 oth Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the elctoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pio- 
vincial Councils already described, except that. 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past, service with the colours is not y>vr sc 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly. 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis : 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatnes 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective scats :• — 

Legislative Council of 



Assembly State. 

Madras 

10 5 

Bombay 

10 0 

Bengal 

17 0 

United Provinces 

10 5 

Punjab 

12 4 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 :i 

Central Provinces 

ft 2 

Assam 

4 1 

Burma 

4 2 

Delhi 

1 


104 34 

Since the area which 

returns perhaps 80 

members to a ProUncial 

Council is the same 


as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entiro province in each case— it follows that 
on the direct (‘lection system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the cast* of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 


The Franchise : — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to. the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislathe Assembly are the same in 
each province, mntatis mvtumhs, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all piOMuees, so long as the candidate can 
show that lie resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with Ins particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State ditfoi 
in cliai act er from that for the Provincial Conned 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the frameis of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate* 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
“ true revising Chamber.” With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country- — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which aie 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
ot Indian classical learning and bteratuie. 

Powers The powers and duties o~ the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right ot 
voting supplies lor the Central Government. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
the Executive Government, of India remains 
legally responsible’as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
ment of its charge’to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an ad\ erse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provincces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole ffeld and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 


The Act makes no structural changes j of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
In the- part played by the India Office in relaxations lunc been made in the statutory 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight i rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
alterations have been effected in the I and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
ni^pbfr and tenure of office of the members I sions pow exist which will undoubtedly as time 
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goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control. The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning lias been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students m Kngland. Concurrently 
with this change, it is now possible to defray 
trom British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 


of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 

Tu due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues. 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920-21. the cost ofthe India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
l .‘10,5001 , which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission. 


THE FUTURE, 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions are 
essentially transitional. It is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the law as 
will enable “ the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British Lidia as 
an integral part of the Empire ” This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble, 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law 
now contains provision for the appointment, 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
“ for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of government, the growth of edu- 
cation, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith,” and such a Commission, when 
appointed, is directed to “ report as to whether 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government 


then existing ” in British India. Had it been 
possible to legislate more exactly for a process 
of evolution, the Act would doubtless have pro- 
vided for a series of such Commissions, as the 
means of affording to Parliament, criteria for 
determining “ the time and manner of each 
advance ” in “ progress by successive stages ” 
towards attainment, of the ” declared policy,” 
of which the Preamble speaks. But it will be 
the task of a future Parliament to decide what 
changes, by further legislal on or by amendment 
of the existing statutory rules, it is expedient to 
adopt in the light of the first Statutory Commis- 
sion’s enquiry : and in taking its decisions that 
Parliament will, in the main, be “ guided ’* (as 
its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) ” by the co- 
operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities for service ” have been ” conferr- 
ed, and by the extent to which it, is found that 
confidence fan be reposed in tlieir sense of res- 
ponsibility.” 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE, 


The Governor-General and tho “ Executive ” Bombay and Bengal becomo ** extraordinary ” 
members of his Council are appointed by the J members if the Council meets within their Prcsl- 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it in India which the Governor-General appoints; 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- In practice It meets only in Delhi and Simla, 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- ; In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
tively the portfolios of Land Itevenue and her of Council is largely in the position of 
Agriculture, tho Home, the Finance and the J a Minister of State, and has the final 
Education Departments. The Law Member voice in ordinary departmental matters 
has charge of the Legislative Department, and But any question of special importance, 
a member with English official experience j and any matter in which it is proposed to 
has charge of the Commerce and Industry over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
member In charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- Any matter originating In one department 
ways are administered by a Board of three which also affects another must be referred 
members, whose chairman lias the status of a to the latter, and in tho event of the Depart* 
Secretary, and arc under tho general control j raents not being able to agree, the case is re- 
of the Commerce and Industry Department, ferred to tho Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
The Commander-in-Chicf may also be and in I cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
practice always is, an “ extraordinary ” mem- 1 once a week — to discuss questions which the 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the Viceroy desires to put before them, or wh!oh 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, a member who has been over-ruled by the 
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Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very milch to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present at Council meetings ; that he attends 
on the Vlceroy ? usually once a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department ; that he has the 


right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which bo considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, 


THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of tlie scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
Provinces all of which arc raised to the statu u 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial ai d Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects arc 
reserved to the Government ot India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s .Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

0) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads namely . — 

(а) railway and extra-municipal tramwajs, 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial, 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part 11 of this 
Schedule ; 

(б) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with ; and 

(j) inland waterways, to an extent to he 
declared by rule made by the Governor General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance vvhh entry 5 (c). 

7. f ight-liouses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships, and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-india revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 90-D (1) of the Act. 


16. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 

19. Control of production supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor General in Council 
or by m under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to bo essential in the public 
interest 

20. Development of industries, in casei 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order ot the Governor Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government/ or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control ot cultivation and manufac- 
ture of opium, and sale of opium for expoif. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, rcquiied lor* Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control. of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25 Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor 
Genera* m Council under rules made or 
I sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and inter-provinical migration. 

30 Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions fer 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies, 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, iiicluding 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Fait 
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II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor General in Council. 

42. Territorial chances, other than inter- 
provinml, and declaration of law in connection 
there with. 
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43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost, of tlie^Governor General 
in Council. 

43. The Public Service Commission. 


Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
His Excellency the Right Hon. Rufus Daniel Isaacs. Earl of Reading, p.c., g.c.b , o.M.S.t., 
g.m.i.e., K.c.v.o., assumed charge of office, 3rd April, 1921. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF TIIE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary, S. It. Higncll, C.l E., 1 C.8. 

Compt toller of the Household , Major W. W. Muir, 
O.B.E. 

Military Seeretanj, Lieut . -Col. 0. Kennedy Crau- 
furd Stuart, o.b e. 

Asst. Pnmte Sen eta/ y , 0. L Corfield, I C.<. 

Aides-de-camp.—- Capt. A. E. (’. Harris, u.c , 

7th Lrs. ; Capt. R. T. Lawrence, M.C., 10th 
las. , ('apt. C M. W. Noel-Hill, Rifle Bde. ; 
Capt. It. Burton, (iron. G’ds. (Res of Offi .); 
Subadar-MajorDalpat Singh, Bahadur, l.o.M , 

(ith Koval .fat Lt. Jnfy., Subadar-Major Gulab 
Shah, (Hony. Lt.) Bahadur, 1-1 27th Hal. L. 1. 

Ejt/a A uf e-de-Camp.- -I A. G G. Meaies, 

K.A. 

Houonuy Aides-de-Camp - L< .-Col. (Hony 
Col., late Jnd. Volrs) H. H. G Miteheil, 
o.B K , late 2nd Madras Gp Garr. 

Arty , Lt.-Col. G. E Llewhellin, v.n , Bihar 
L H. ; Lt.-Col. (Horn. Col, late Ind 
Volrs.) W. T. Wright, V.n , Punj. Rif. ; 
Lt.-Col. T. F. (lav 111 -Jones, late 7th IJ. P. 
Horse, Lt.-Col. P. R Cadell, c.s I , c i.e ,V.I> , 
late 15th Bo Bn. ;Lt -Col R St. J. Hickman, 

VO, Surma V. L H.; Lt.-Col J. Donald, 

C 1 K , ICS., Cal B 11 , Capt E .1. Headlam, 
c.M G , D.so., RI.M ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col., 
late Volrs ) A..I Pugh, o.b.e , \ . 0 ., Calcutta L 
Horse; Lt.-Col. S S. G. Tulloch, v.o,, B. j 

Ordinary Members— 

COUNCIL, 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, k.c.s.i. 

W. M. Hailey, c.s.i, c.l.E. (Finance). 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft, c.l.E. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma. 

Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru. 

C. A. Inncs, c,l K. f i.e.s.. Acting. 

Extraordinary Member — 

H. E. Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., 


N. Ry. R. ; Lt.-Col. W. M. Egerton, lcC., 
D.so., Rang’n B 11 .; Raja Sir Hari Singh, 
K. c.l.E., Hony. Capt. General in, and Com- 
nmnder-m-Chief of, the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Forces ; Ganpat Rao Rughiinath ltaj 
wade, o.b.e , Colonel in Gwalior State Army ; 
Jafar Husain, Risaldar-Major, H. E. the 
Govr. Genl.’s Body Guard ; Nawab 0 man 
Yar-ud-Dowla, Bahadm, Major and Comman- 
der of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Regular 
Forces ; B Chamraj Urs, Sardar Bahadur, Lt.- 
Col. ami Chief Commandant, Mysore State 
Forces; Kisaldar-Maj. (Hony. Capt.) Abdul 
Aziz, Sardar Bahadur, Into 5th Cav ; Madlio 
Singh liana, Subadar-Major (Hony. Capt.), 
Sardar Bahadur late 4th G.R.; Risaldar-Major 
(Hony. Capt.) Abdul Karim Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, late Gover.-Genl.’s Body Guard 
Subdr -Maj. (Hony. Capt.) Mit Singli, j.o.m., 
Sardar Bahadur, late 53rd Sikhs ; Risaldar- 
Maj. Kami Singh, Bahadur, late 13th Lrs ; 
Iiisaldar-Maj. (Hony. Capt) Muhi-ud-Uin 
Khan, c I.E , l.D s M., Sardar Bahadur, late 
List. Lrs. 

Surgeon, Major T. J. C. Evans, M.O., F.R.C.8., 
I.M.S. 

Commandant of Body Guard, Major A. Brooke, 
18th Lis, 


Commander-in-Chief in India. 


G.C.V.O., K C.-SyZ ., 


SECRETARIAT. 


Revenue and Agriculture Department. 
Secretary , J. Hullah, l.c s. 

Undersecretary , J. W. Hearn, I.C.S. 

Registrar, C. H. Martin. 

Superintendents, A. B. E. Thomson, J. H. Green, 
H. H. Lincoln and T. McDonnell. 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch . 

Secretary, E. M. Cook, C.l.E., i.e.s. 

Joint Secretaries, J. E. C. Jukes, C.l.E., I.C.S., and 
G. G. Sim, c.l.E , I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, A. F. L. Brayne, I.C.S. 
Assistant Secretary , A. V. V. Aiyar, b, a. 

Registrar , E, W. Baker, i.s.o. 


Superintendents , G. J. Piper, C. N. Charabarty, 
V. K. Menon, W. M. Mather, Ram Nath, 
P. C. Ohetty, Shah Muhammad and Sital 
Singh. 

Comptroller and Auditor -General, M. F. 

Gauntlett, c.b.e., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Controller of Currency, A. C. McWatters* CJ.E., 
I.c.s. 

Military Finance Branch . 

Financial Adviser , E. Burdon, I.c.s. 

Additional Financial Advisers, B. N. Mitra, 
c.i.e., c.b.e., m.a., and A. A. L. Parsons, i.o,s. 
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Military Accountant General ( offg .), Col. 31. E. 
Carr-Hall, c.i.e., i.a. 

Deputy Financial Advisers , Lt.-Col. G. W. Boas, 
D.8.O., i.a., Lt.-Col. S. G. Y. Ellia, D.S.O., i.a., 
M. 31. Coburn, o.b.e., and Commander A. W. 
Wood, R.N. 

Assistant Financial Advisers , H. S. Cumber, 
G. E. Hodges, M B.E. (on leave), G. M. Turner, 
F. J. Woolmer, H. 3. Macdonald, H. F. Brislcy 
( Provisional ), 31. T. Waugh (offg ) and H. 3). 
Banerjee (offg.) 

Superintendents, Major and Commissary T. A. 
Duffy (onfield service), Bai Sahib Lala Han 
Shanker Kaisth, A. K. Ghosh, Gauri Shankar. 

B. A., (Provisional), A. .T. Mendes (offg.), and 
llai Sahib K. 0. Maulik, b.a. 

Foreign Department 

Political Secretary, Sir J. B. Wood, k.c.i.e. 

Foreign Secretary, Sir H. Tl. C. Dobbs, c.s i., 
c.i.e., (on deputation), Denys Bray, c.i.e., 

C. B.E. (offg.) 

Deputy Secretary (Foreign), Major F. H. Hum- 
phrys, c.i.e. 

Deputy Secretary (General), Major C. H. Gabriel 
Under Secretary, K. S. Fitze, 

Assistant Secretary, Major P. G. Loch. 

Attache Khan Bahadur Nur-ul -Islam. 

J Registrar, T. G. B. Waugh. 

Inspector-General, Imperial Service Troops, 
Major-General Sir II. D. E. Watson , k.b.e., 
C.B.,0.M.G., C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Superintendents, D. A. Clarke, E. Betram Higgs, 
F. P. Buckner, J. W. S. Inglis, It. C. Albert, 

F. S. Hosley, K. D. Fink, M. C. H. Hacourt, 

G. M. Coates, M. Smith, K„ S. Budd, C. W. 
Kirkpatrick and Tnam-ul-Hak. 

Home Department. 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. S. P. 0. Donnel (on 
leave) ; H. D. Craik (offg.) 

Deputy Secretary, C. W. Goynne. 

Under Secretary , A. Macleod, i.e.s. 
liegistrar (officiating), A. Lawrence , 
Superintendents, Rai Prasanna Kumar Basu 
Bahadur, Ramani Mohan Ganguli, IT. C. 
Stuart, K. P. Anantan, W. D.’Almedia, J. C. 
McDermott, T. P. Roy, Rai Bijay Krishna 
Banerji Bahadur and N. Bauer ji. 

Officers on Special Duty Dr. L. F. Rushbrook 
. Williams, o.b.e., and R. S. Bajpai, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Inspector, Office Procedure. — R. J. Watson. 

Education Department. 

Secretary, H. Sharp, C.S.I., c.i.e. 

Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, J. A. Richey, c.i.e. 

Deputy Secretary , Mahar&j Singh, c.i.e 
Assistant Secretary, Dr. Wall Muhammad. 

Superintendents , G. E. Jackson, A. H, Bartlett, 
P. N. Sen, and L. M. Roy* 


liegistrar, Rai Bahadur M. N. Chakrabarti. 
Curator , Bureau of Education, G. R. Kaye, 
P.R.A.S. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, H. Moncrieff Smith, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, S. C. Gupta. 

Registrar t C, H. F. Pereira. 

Superintendents, A. J,. Banerji, E. H. Brandon, 

D. D. Baird, D P. Dutt and F. A. Thorpe. 

Army Department. 

Secretary, Major-General Sir A. H. Bingley 
(on leave) Col. A Shairp, C.M.G., officiating. 
Deputy Secretary (officiating), A. A. Whelan. 
Assist. Secretaries, Lt -Co 1 . F. G. Moore, Lt -Col. 
G. W. Marshall, I.S.O., v.D., Cant. R. Tharle- 
Hughes, m.b.e., and Capt. H.W. Markwrica. 
Registrar, A. B. Kurning. 

Superintendents, ,T. E. G Kirk. P. Hypher, 

J. C. R. Leslie, A. P. Bates, Bai Sahel) J. C., 
Das Gupta and W. G. Macleod. 

Public Works Department. 

Secretary , Col. Sir S. D’A. Crookshnnk, 

K. O.M.G., C.B,, C I.E., P.fl 0., M.V.O. 

Deputy Secretary, R. P. Hadow. 

Under Secretary, A. Brebner, C.I.E. (on privilege 
lexve) ; offg. E. P. Burke. 

Assistant Secretary, W. G. Dollman. 
Superintendents, W. I. Tilden, Atanu Mohan 
Banerji Nihal Chand, L. Bloemink, W. R. 
Chambers and A. M. Price. 

Inspr.-Gerd. of Irrign (offg ), F. St. J. Gebbio, 
C.I.F., M.V.O. 

Elecl. Adviser t J. W. Meares, FR.A.S., M.I.O.E , 
M.I.E.E. 

Commerce and Industry Department, 
Secretary , C. A. Innes, c.i.e., I.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, R. B. Ewbank, I.c s. 

Under Secretary, ,T. B. Taylor, I.C.S. 

Registrar, E. P. Jones. 

Superintendents, B. B Banarji, Capt. C. H. 
Baldrey, Khan Saheb Chaudhri Fateh Din, 
K. I). Banerji, J. F. Reed and T. D. Ahmed. 

Railway Board, 

President, The Hon. Col. W. 3b Waghorn, 
C.B., c m.g , R.E , Members, E. A. S. Bell, 
c I.E., and A. M. Clark. 

Secretary, H. L. Cole. 

Chief Engineer, G. Richards. 

Post Office & Telegraph Dept. 
Director-General of Posts <Sr Telegraphs, Hon. Mr. 
G. R. Clarke, o.b.e. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 
Commissioner, J. C. Ferguson, Actg. 
Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
Persian Gtdf and Persian Sections . 
Directors, E. E. Gunter, H. W. Smith, C.I.E., 
W. King-Wood, C.I.E. (offg.). Commander 
of Cable Steamer *' Patrick Stewart,” F. W. 
Townsend. 
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Survey Department. 

Surveyor-General of India, Col. C, H. D. Ryder, 
C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Geological Survey. 

Director , E. FI. Pasooe, M.A., r.G.S. 

Superintendents, E. Vredenburg, B.sc., F.G.S.; 

L. L. Ferinor, D SC., F.G.S. and G. E. Pilgrim, 
b.sc. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.SC., Ph.Dj 
Botanical Survey, 

Director , Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage, M.B , I.M.S.; Eco- 
nomic Botanist, (offg.) P. M. Deb Barman ; 
Economic Botanist , Madras, F. R. Parnell, 
Economic Botanist , Bombay , W. Burns, b.sc. ; 
Economic Botanist , United Provinces , H. M. 
Leake, M.A., f.l.s. 

Archeological Survey, 
Director-General of Archaeology, Sir J. H. Marshall; 

M. A., c i.e. ; D. B. Spooner, Deputy Director- 
General ; Superintendent, Western Circle, 
Kakhal Das * Banerjee, m.a. ; Supeiintendent, 
Southern Circle, A. H. Longhurst ; Superin- 
tendent, Northern Circle, Daya Rain Saimi ; 
Assistant Superintendent , .1 A. Page ; Superin- 
tendent, Burma, (I. Durolselle, I.s.o ; Supenn- 
tendent. Frontier Circle, II. Hargreaves. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Major- 
General Sir W. R. Edwards, o.b , c.m.o , 
M.D., l.M 8. (on leave). Major, General W. 11. 
13. Robinson, cb,k h.s , i.m s. (offg.). 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lieut.-Coi. F. if. G. Hutchinson, 
L. m. <fc s. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col. R. A. Needham, C.i.e., i.m.s. 

Asstt. Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
(Sant/.), Lt.-Col. W. D. H. Stevenson, c.i e., 

I. .M.S. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Easauli, 
Lt.-Col. W. F. Harvey, m.a., m b., d.p.h., 
i.m.s. 

Assistants to Director , Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Major F. W. Cragg, Major H. C. 
S. R. Christophers, c.i.e., i.m.s., Dr. Krishna 
Swarni lyangar. 

Director-General of Indian Observatories, G. T 
Walker, O.S.I., M. A., l>.sc., f.r.s. 

Imperial Meteorologist, 0. W. B. Norman J. 

Director , Eodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 

J. Evershed. 

Director, Bombay and Alibagh Observatories , 
Bombay , T. IC. Chinmayauandam, m.a, 

Director, Aerological Observatory , Agra, J. H. 
Field, M.A. 

Secretary, Board of Examiners, Major C. L. 
Peart, I A. (on leave) ; A. H. Harley, {Officiat- 
ing). 

Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India,, A. F. Scholfleld, m. a. {ofjg.) 
Librarian, Imperial Library , Calcutta, I. A. 
Chapman, 


Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute , Piua, J. Me 
Kcnna. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum , N. Annandale, B.A., D.sc. 

Curator, Industrial Section of Indian Museum. 
D. Hooper, f.c.s., f.l.s. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, G. F. Adam % 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
M. J. Cogswell. 

Superintendent of Government Printing, J. J. 
Mtikle. 

Chief Inspector of Explosives, Lieut.-Col. C. A. 
Muspratt- Williams, R.A. 

Director , Central Intelligence, Colonel Kaye. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
H. A. F. Lindsay, I.C.S. 

Director of Statistics ,G. F. Shirras. 

Customs and Excise Chemist , R. L. Jenks, (on 
leave) ; Offy., Captain G. N. FrattinJ, I.A.R.O. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, II. G. Graves. 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed 

Name charge 

of office. 

Warren Hastings .. .. 20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macphcrson, Bart. . . 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, Iv.G. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1781 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) .. 28 Oct. 1793 

Lleut.-General the Hon. Sir Alurcd 
Clarke, k.c.b. {offg.) .. 17 March 1798 

The Earl of Morningfcon, P.C. (c) 18 May 1798 

The Marquis Cornwallis, K. a. (2nd 
time) 30 July 1805 

Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. . . 10 Oct. 1803 
Lord Min to, P.C. (d) . . . . 31 July 18#* 

The Earl of Mc4ra, K.Q., P.C. («) . . 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam {offg.) . . . . 13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Baylcy(<dfa.)13 Mar. 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.o.B., g.c.h., p.c 4 July 1828 

(а) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1702 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmouth* 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec.; 1799. 

(d) Created Earl of Min to, 24 Fob.; 1813. 

(<?) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec.; 1816 
( f) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec.; 1826, 
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GOVERNOKS-QENEKAL OE INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William CavendUli Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.C.H., P.C 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

( offg ) 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.C. ( 6 ) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellcnborough, P.C. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 1 5 June 1844 

The Eight Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.C.B. (d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, P.C. (e) ..12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.C. (/) ..29 Feb. 1856 

a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839 

c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen - 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849. 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separale 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVEIINORS- 
GENE1UL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.C. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., G.C.B. , P.C. . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B, (o) (offg ) ..21 Nov. 1863 


Colonel Sir William 1 . Demsor: 

K.C.B. (offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., G.C.B., K.c.s.l. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.p. . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K. t. (e) 

(offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Nortfibrook, p.c. ( f) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.C.B. (£ 7 ) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Duflerin, K.P., G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G., P.C. (h) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G. c. 

M. G . . . . 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. C 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedlestou, PC. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron AmpthiH (offg.) .. .. 30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedlestomp.C.(0l3Dcr*. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. G , p. c , G. c. 

M. G .. ..18 Nov, 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.c., 

G.C.B., G.C.M U., G.O.V O., l.S.OQ) 23 NOV. 1910 
Lord Chelmsford .. .. Apl. 1916 

Lord beading Apl. 1921 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

fe) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sn John Strachey, G c.s.i., C.i F. 

( e ) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

( 0 ) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880. 
(h) Created Marquis of Dufferm and Ava, 

12 Nov. 1888. 

(1) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 

Master and First and Principal Knight cf 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.s.i., and g.m.i.b,). 
On quitting office, he becomes G.o.S.l. and 
G.c.i.K., with the date of bis assumption 
or the Viceroyalty. 



The Imperial Legislatures. 2 9 


The gradual evolution of tlie Indian 
Constitution is fully traced in the article on ‘The 
(Government of India,” which precedes this ; so 
also arc the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1 91 9. For the purposes ot easy reference i 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge or his responsibilities, 
which are lully set out in the Aer, arc repro- 
duced below 

21. (1) Every Council of States shall continue 
for five years, aud every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(a) cither chamber of the legislature maj 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
(Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of cither chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian lcgislatmc, and, it any* non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right ot attending m and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both cliainbei . 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
tiie passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
tor decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide tor meetings ot members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to tho powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor- General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chamber. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall he freedom 
ot speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian budget:— (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor- 
General in Council shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before both chambers of the 
Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor- General 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not he .submitted to the vote 
of tho legislative assembly, nor shall they he 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor- General othei 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 
and 

(u) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(ui) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of Bis Majesty 
or by the Secretary ot State in Council ; and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(0) political; 

(e) defence. 

(1) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of moneys, 
docs or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly Is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount, therein referred to, by 
tho legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything In this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof 

26. Emergency Powers (1) Where cither 
chamber of tho Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General, any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for tho safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro- 
duced in the Indian legislature; or (as the case 
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may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ; and 

( b ) if the Bill has not already been so parsed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of tho Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall , 011 signature by the G overnor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid . 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon os practicable after being made, bo laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have elf cct until it has recei ved JI is Majesty’s 
assent, and shall not be presented for 11 is 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before eacn House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat ; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Conned and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the Same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Go\ernor 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrrPLKMENTAL provisions:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by tho Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor- General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall he 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
cause, or amendment, and elfeet shall be given 
to such direct ion. 
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President : — The Hon’ble Mr. Alexander Frederick Whyte. 
A— Elected Members (103). 


Constituency, 


Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Uanjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muliaiuma- 
dan llural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 

Rural). 

Guntur emu N e 11 ore ( Non-Muhammadan 
Burnt). 

Madras cecUxl districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot <Noa 
Muhammadan llural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non Muham- 
madan llural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
llural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tiuncvelly (Non- 
Muhammadan llural). 

West Coast and Nilgirls (Non-Muhammadan 
llural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) .. .. 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 


Hao Bahadur Tiru venkata llaiigaeliaiiar Ava'r- 
gal. 

Mr. Bliupatiraju Venkatapatiraju Garu. 

Mr. llamayya Pantulu Garu-Jayanti. 

Bao Bahadur Patri Venkata SrinvasaBao Guru. 

Subtamanyayya, Calaga, Sundara Ayyar, Kao 
Bahadur. 

Mr. Sambanda MudnUar. 

Mr. M. Krishnaswaipy Reddiyar 

Sir Sivaswami Ayyar, K.c. 8 . 1 ., k.c.i.k. 

Manamadura Govinda Mukundaraja Ayyangar, 
Avargal. 

Mr. Kumaran llauian alias Kavalappara Mup- 
pil Nayar Avargal. 

Mr. T. Muhammad Hussain Sahib Bahadur. 

Mir Asad All, Khan Bahadur. 
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Constituency. 


West Coast and JUIgirls (Muhammadan) 
Madras (European) 


Madras Landholders 

Madras (Indian Commerce) 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Non-Mbhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central D i v i s ion (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural)! 


Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur. 
Mr. Eardley Norton. 

Mr. Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirakkal. 

Mr. Narayan Oirdhardas 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dharamsy. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. 

Sardar Bomanji Ardcahir Dalai. 

Sardar Gulam Jilani Bijlikhan. 

Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat. 

Mr. Keshao Ganesh Bagde. 

Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe. 


Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 


Bombay (European) 


The Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdara and Zamlndaras (Landholders). 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). 

Calcutta (Non Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural)... 

Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Chittagong and RajshahiDivisions(Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs ( Muhammadan 
Urban.) 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presidency Divisions 
(Muhammadan Rural.) 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 


Mr. Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla. 

Mr. Alibaksh Mahomed Hussein. 

Mr, Wali Mahomed Hussainally, 

Mr. Reginald Arthur Spence. 

Mr. Edwin Lessware Price, 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. 

Mr. Sahibsing ChandasJng Shahani. 

Mr. Rahlmtoola Currimbhoy. 

Sir Deva Prasad S&rbadhikari, Kt f 

Babu J ogendra Nath Mukherjee. 

Rai laraprosanna Mukherjee Bahadur. 

Rai Jadu Nath Majumdar Bahadur* 

Babu Khitish Chandra Neogy, 

Mr. Jogosh Chandra Chaudhuri, Bar-at-Law. 

Prirnj Afsar-uI-Mulk Mirza Muhammad 
Akhram Hussain Bahadur. 

Mr. Saiyed Muhammad Abdulla. 

Khan Bahadur Zabiruddln Ahmed. 

Munshi Abdul Rahman. 
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Legislative A ssembly. 


Constituency. 


Namo. 


Rnjshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muhara 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). . . 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rohllkund and Kumaon Divisions (Non- 
Muhamraadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non- Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muham 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Fy/abad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). . 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkhund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders . . 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Tirhut Division (Non-Muhamraadnn) . . 

Do. do. 

Orissa Division do. 

Do. do. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagajpore Division (Muhammadan) . . 


Mr. Kabeeeruddin Ahmed. 

Sir Frank Carter, KT., r.T.E. 

Mr. A. D. Pickford. 

Babu Satish Chandra Ghosh. 

Mr. Nibaran Chandra Sircar. 

Munshi Is war Saran. 

Mr. Pyare Lai, Bar-at-La#. 

Lala Girdhari Lass. 

Pandit Radha Kislien Dass, 

Rai Bahadur Bishambhar Nath. 

Babu Mahadco Prasad. 

Rai Bahadur Sankata Porshad Bajpal, 

Raja Surai Baksh Singh, o.B.E. 

Haji Wajih-ud-din. 

Mr. Mohammad Yamin Khan, Bar-at Law. 
Mr. Mohammad Faiyaz Khan, 

Syed Nabi Iladi. 

Mr. S. M. Zahid All Subzposli. 

Sycd Haider Karrar Jafrl. 

Sir Logie Pirle Watson, Kt, 

Raja Kushalpal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bliargava. 
Rai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai. 

Dr. Nand Lai, Bar-at-Law. 

Lieut. Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan. 

Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din. 

Khan Sahib Mir Mahamad Ikramulla Khan. 

Choudhuri Ghulam Sarwar. 

Mr. Ahmad Baksh Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Mukhdum Sayed Rajan Bakhsh Shah. 

Bhai Man Singh. 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Baba Ujagar Singh. 

Babu Baidyanath Prashad Singh. 

Babu Adit Prashad Sinha. 

Babu Braja Sundar Das. 

Rai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mitter. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Bar-at-La 
Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinha. 

Rai Bahadur Nishikanta Sen. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Sen. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ul-lah. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions. (Nou-Muh- 
ammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Contral Provinces Landholders . . 

A.ssam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shilling (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) . . 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 


Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain. 

Raja Sivanandan Prasad Singh, O.B.E. 
Dr. H. S. Gour, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Pyarelal Misra. 


Mr. KunJ Bihari Lall Agnihotri. 
Mr. Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 

Mr. Bcoliar Raghubir Sinha. 
Srijut Debi Charan Barua. 

Rai Bahadur Girisli Chandra Nag. 
Mr. Amza 1 All. 

Lt -Col. D. Herbert. 

Mr. Padainji Postonjl Ginwala. 

Mr. J. C. Chattorji. 

Maung Maung Sin. 

Mr. Frank McCarthy. 

Shaikh Abdul Majid. 


B. — Nominated Members (excluding the President) ( 41 ). 


(a) Official Members (25 excluding the 
President). 


Government of India 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do 


Do. 


The Hon’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, C.S.I.., C.I.E. 
The Hon’ble Sir T. Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.l.E, 
The Ilon’ble Dr. T. B. Sapru. 

Mr. H. Sham, c.s.r., o.r.E. 

Sir Sydney CrooKshank, K.O.M.a., 0.B. C.f.J., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Mr. C. A. Innes, C.i.B. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mr. J. Hullah. 

Col. W. D. Wsghorn, O.B., O.M.G., R.E. 
Mr. a. P. O’Donnell, O.I.E, 

Mr. H. N. Hutchinson, O.B.IL 
Mr. E. Burdon. 


Madras 

Do. 

Do. 


Rao Bahadur C. Krlshnaswaml It ao. 
J. P. Cotelingham. 

J. F. Bryant, m.a., I.0.s< 


Do. 

Bombay 

Do. 


T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, 


Bengal 

Do; 

United Provinces .. 
Do. 

The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 

The Central Provinces 
Assam . . 


Burma .. .. 

Berar representative 


(h) Non-Official Members (IS), 
Mr. Bhimrao Hanuraant Rao Jatkar# 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 


President — The Hon'ble Mr. A. P. Muddiman, o.s.i., o.i.e. 
A.— Elected Members (33).. 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) . . 

Bind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Bengal (Muhammadan) 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan 
United Provinces Southern(Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 

B.— Nominated Members 


Government of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Madras 

Do 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
(6) Berar representative 


Name. 


Rao Bahadur S. Em. M. A. Annamalai Chct- 
tiyar. 

Mr. K. Y. Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sasfcri. 

Diwan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Nayudu. 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Tambi Marakkayar. 

Mr Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta. 

Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

Mr. Waman Govind Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer. 

Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bhurgri. 

Mr. Arthur Henry Froora 
Raja Promada Nath Roy. 

Maharaja Sir Mahindra Chandra Nandy, 

K. O.I.E. 

Mr. Altaf Ali 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray, Kt., O.B.E. 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.C.I.E. 

Lala Sukhbir Singh. 

Raja Moti Chand, O.I.E. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, O.I.E. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, O.I.E. 
Sardar Jogcndra Singh. 

Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan, Kt., o.S.l. 

Colonel. Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.I.E., C.b.e, 
m v.o. 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshawara Singh 
g. o.i.e., k.b.e., of Darbhanga. 

Maharaja Bahadur Keshav Prasad Singh, c 
Dumraon. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din, C.B.E.. 

Sir Manekjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., O.I.E, 
Mr. Malcolm Macgragor Hadow. 

Maung Po Bye. 

Mr. Edgar Joseph Holberton. 

(26 excluding the President), 

(a) Official Members ( not more than 19 ex- 
cluding President). 

His Excellency Lord Rawlinson, g.o.b.. a.o.v.o. 

K.O.M.G. 

Sir George Barnes, k.c.b., k.c.s.i. 

Sir William Vincent, K.C.S.I. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafl, O.I.E. 
Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma. 

Sir John Barry Wood, K.C.I.E., O.S.I. 

Major General William Rice Edwards, O.B, 
C.M.G., K.H.P. 

Mr. Edward Mitchener Cook, O.I.E. 

Mr. Denys De Saumare Bray. O.I.E.. C.B.E. 

Mr. Henry Moncrieff Smith, o.i.e. . 

Mr. Atul Chandra Chattarjee, o.i.e. 

Mr. Claud Alexander Barron, o.s.i., O.I.E. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd. 

Raja Govinda Krishna Yachendrulavaru. 

Mr. Charles Norman Seddon. 

Khan Bahadur Amin-ul-Islam. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha. 

Mr. Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Mr. Ganesh Srikrlshna Khaparde. 
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The Provincial Governments. 


The object- of the Reforms is the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. Respon- 
sible government implies two conditions, first, 
that the members of the executive government 
should be responsible to their constituents, 
and secondly that these constituents should 
exercise their power through the agency of 
their representatives in the Assembly. These 
two conditions entail that there exist constitu- 
encies based on a franchise broad enough to 
represent the interests of the population gener- 
ally, and capable of selecting representatives 
intelligently ; secondly, that there is recognised 
and constitutional practice that the executive 
Government cannot retain office unless it com- 
mands the support of a majority in the Assembly. 
In India, these conditions are not realised. 
There must be a period of political education 
which can only be achievod through the gradually 
expanding exercise of responsibility. Prac- 
tical considerations make the immediate 
handing over of complete responsibility im- 
possible. Accordingly, the principle is adopted 
of transferring responsibility for certain functions 
of Government, while reserving control over 
others, while at the same time establishing 
substantial provincial autonomy. 


Provincial Autonomy .* — Since substantial 
provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 
provinces must not be dependent on the Indian 
Government for the means of provincial de- 
velopment. The general idea of the scheme 
on tins matter is that an estimate should first 
be made of the scalo of expenditure required 
for the upkeep and development of the services 
which clearly appertain to the Indian sphere ; 
that resources with which to meet thisexpenditure 
should be secured to the Indian Government ; 
and that all other revenues should then be 
handed over to the provincial Governments 
which will thenceforth be held wholly res- 
ponsible for the development of all provincial 
services. The principal changes in detail is 
the abolition of divided heads of revenue. 
Indian and provincial heads of revenue are 
retained as at present ; but to the former in- 
come-tax and general stamps are to be added 
and to the latter land revenue, irrigation, excise 
and judicial stamps. Itfollowsthat expenditure 
on famine relief and the protective irrigation 
works will fall upon the provinces, though in 
the matter of famine relief, the Indian Govern- 
ment could never wholly renounce responsibility 
in the case of any failure on the part of the 
provinces. 


This arrangement leaves the Government 
of India with a large deficit. In order to 
supplement this, the contribution from each 
province to the Government of India is assessed 
and fixed on the following basis : — 

In the financial year 1921-22 contributions 
shall be paid to the Governor General in 


Council by the local Governments mentioned 
below according to the following scale : — 


Name of Province. 

Contribu- 
tions (In 
lakhs of 
rupees). 

Madras 

348 

Bombay 

58 

Bengal 

83 

United Provinces 

240 

Punjab . . . . . . * . 

175 

Burma 

64 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

Assam 

15 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any year the Governor General in Council 
determines as the amount of the contribution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made in the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller 
sum so determined as the total contribution , 
and any reduction so made shall be proportionate 


to such excess : — 

Madras 17— OOths. 

Bombay 13 — 90ths. 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 19 — 90th*- 

United Provinces 18 — 90th** 

Punjab 9 — 90ths. 

Burma H — 90th». 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 5 — 90th* 
Assam . . 2 J — 90thg, 


In cases of emergency the local Government 
of any province may be required by the Governor- 
General in Council, with the sanction of, and 
subject to the conditions approved by the 
Secretary of State, to pay to the Governor- 
General in Council a contribution for any 
financial year in excess of the amount required 
by the preceding rules in the case of that 
year. 
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The Provincial Governments , 


The System of Government : — In all the 

provinces there is collective administration, 
. the system of a Governor in Council. At the 
head of the Executive is the Governor, with an 
Executive Council nominated by the Governor. 
Associated with the Executive Council as part 
of tho Government are one or more Ministers 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council and hold- 
ing office for the life of the Council, 

The plan is adopted of malting a division of 
tho functions of the Provincial Government, 
between those which may be made over to 
popular control and those which tor the present 
must remain in official hands. These functions 
arc called “transferred” and “reserved” 
respectively. In the Provincial Executive 
the Governor in Council has charge of the 
reserved subjects. This is one part of the 
Executive. The other part of the Executive 
consists of the Govcrnorand Minister or Ministers 
and deals with the “ transferred ” subjects. 
As a general rule the Executive deliberate as 
a whole although there may be occasions upon 
which the G o vernor prefers to discuss a particular 
question with that part of the Government 
directly responsible. The decision upon a 
transferred subject and on the supply for it 
in the provincial budget is taken after general 
discussion by the Governor and his Ministers ; 
the decision on a reserved subject is taken after 
similar discussion by the Governor and the 
members of his Executive Council. 


The Ministers hold office not at the will of 
the legislature but at the will of their con- 
stituents. Their salary while they are in office 


is secured to them and is not at the pleasure 
of the Legislative Council. They together 
with the Governor form the administration for 
the transferred subjects. It is not intended 
that the Governor should from the first be 
bound to accept the decision of his Ministers, 
because he will himself be generally responsible 
for the administration. But it is also not 
intended that he should be in a position to refuse 
assent at discretion to all his Ministers’ proposals. 
The intention is rather that the Ministers should 
avail themselves of the Governor’s trained 
advice upon administrative questions, while 
lie on his part is willing to meet their wishes 
to the furthes-t possible extent, jn cases where 
he realises they have the support of popular 
opinion. 


The keynote of the scheme, it has been ex- 
plained, is the establishment of ettective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the introduction of 
responsible government in the Provinces. This 
connotes a sharp division of authority between 
the Central Government and the Provinces and 
the division of the provincial administration 
into two parts, the Jteserved Subjects, namely 
those reserved to the Governor and his Ex- 
ecutive Council ; and the Transferred Subjects, 
or the subjects transferred under certain con- 
ditions to Ministers chosen from the Legislative 
Council. In the section dealing with the 
Government of India (q.v.) a list is given of the 
subjects reserved to the Central Government ; 
all other subjects are delegated to the Pro- 
vinces. The division of the provincial ad- 
ministration between Jteserved and Transferred 
subjects is given in the following statement: — 


List of Provincial Subjects Transferred. 


Column I. 


Column XL 


I 


j. Local self-government — that is to say, matters relating to the | All Governors’ provinces, 
constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improve- j 
ment trusts, district boards, mining boards of health, and other I 
authorities established in tho provinces for purposes of local 
self-governments, exclusive of matters arising under the Can- 
tonments Act, 1910 ; subject to legislation l>y the Indian legisla- 
ture as regards (a) the powers of such authoritiesto borrow other- 
wise than from a provincial Government, and (b) the levying by 
such authoiities of taxation not included in Schedule II to the 
Schedule Taxes Rules. 

2, Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries and Ditto, 

asylums, and for medical education, 

8, Public health and sanitation and statistics ; subject to legisla- Ditto 

tion by the Indian legislature in respect to infection and conta- 
gious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 

< the Indian legislature. 


4. Pilgrimages within British India 
✓ 


Ditto. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer- 


Colunm I. 


5. Education, other than European and Anglo-Indian education, 
provided that — 

(o) the following subjects shall be excluded, namely : — 

(<,) the Benares Hindu University and such other Uni- 
versities constituted after the commencement of 
these rules as may be declared by the Governor 
General in Council to bo central subjects, and 

(ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained 
by the Governor General in Council tor the benefit 
of membeis of Ills Majesty’s Forces or of other 
public servants or ot the children of such mem- 
bers or servants ; and 

(£>) the following subjects shall bo subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature, namely : — 

(0 the control of the establishment and the regulation 
ot the constitutions and functions of University 
constituted after the commencement of these rules, 
and 

(a) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 

(at) for a period of five years from the date of the com- 
mencement of these rules, the Calcutta Universif y 
and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in the Presidency ot Bengal. 

C. Public Works included under the following heads, namely : — 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings, other 
than residences ot Governors of provinces, used or 
intended for any purpose in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the province on behalf of the departments 
concerned, save in so far as the Governor may assign 
such work to the departments using or requiring such 
buildings ; and care of historical monuments, with the 
exception of ancient monuments as defined in section 
2 ( 1) of Hie Ancient Monuments Preservation Act-, which 
are for the time being declared to be protected inonu ments 
under section 3 (1) of that Act : provided that the Go- 
vernor General in Council may, by notification, in the 
Gazette oj India , remove any such monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(0) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, and causeways, 
and other means of communication, subject to such 
condit ions as regards control over construction and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by the 
Governor Genera! in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure connected 
therewith, as the Governor General in Council may 
prescribe ; 

(c*) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railway and extra-municipal tramways, 
in so far as provision for their construction and manage- 
ment is made by provincial legislation ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in the case of any 
such railway or tramway which is in physical connection 
with a main line or is built on the same gauge as an ad- 
jacent main line* 


-contd. 


Column II. 


All Governors' province.-. 


All Governors' provinces, 
except Assam. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer — concld. 



7. Agriculture, in eluding research institutes, experimental and All Governors’ province^, 
demonstration tarms, introduction ot improved methods, pro- 
vision for agricultural education, protection against destructive 
insects and pests and prevention ot plant diseases ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive 
insects and pests and plant diseases to such extent as may be 
declared by any Act ot the Indian legislature. 


<8. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veterin- Ditto, 

ary training, improvement ot stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in 
respect to animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by 
any Act of the Indian legislature. 


9. Fisheries .. .. .. .. All Governors provinces. 

except Assam. 

10. Co-operative Societies \I1 Governors' provinces. 


11. Forests, including preservation of game therein ; subject to Bombay, 
legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation 
of reserved forests. 


12. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- All Governors’ provinces, 
ture, possession, transport, purchase, and sale of alcoholic except Assam. 

liquor and intoxicating drugs and the levying of excise duties 
and license fees on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, 
id the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture, and 
sale for export. 

13. Registration of deeds and documents ; subject to legislation All Governors* provinces 
by the Indian legislature. 

14. Registration of births, deaths, and marriages ; subject to Ditto, 

legislation by the Indian legislature for such classes as the 

Indian legislature may determine. 

15. Religious and charitable endowments Ditto. 


10. Development of industries, including industrial research and Ditto, 

technical education. 

17. Stores and stationery required for transferred departments ; Ditto, 

subject in the case of imported stores and stationery, to such rules 

as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

18. Adulteration of food -stuffs and other articles; subject to le- Ditto, 

gislation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export 

trade. 

19. Weight and measures; subject to legislation by the Indian Ditto, 

legislature as regards standards. 


SO. Libraries (other than the Imperial Library), Museums ^except Ditto, 

the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum, and the Victoria 
Manorial, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardens. 
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POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURES. 


Under the Reform Act there has been set 
up a Legislative Council in each Governor’s 
Province, which consists of the members of the 
Executive Council and of nominated and elected 
members. The Governor is not a member of 
the Legis’ative Council, but he has the right 
of addressing the Council and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of the membors. 
The number of membors of the Legislative 
Council varies from Province to Province, but 
the Act provides that not more than twenty 
per cent, shall be official members and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members. 
The powers of the Legislative Council and the 
special powers of Governors are clearly set out 
in the Act and the essential clauses arc repro- 
duced here: — 

8. (1) Every Governor’s legislative council 
shall continue for tlirco years from its first 
meeting : 

Provided that — 

(a) the council may be sooner dissolved by 
the Governor ; and 

(ft) the said period may be extended by the 
Governor for a period not exceeding one year, 
by notification in the official gazotto of the 
province, if in special circumstances (to bo 
specified in the notification) he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after dissolution of the council the Governor 
shall appoint a date not more than six months 
or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
not more than nine months from the date of 
dissolution for the next session of the council. 

10. (1) The local legislature of any province 
has power, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
government of the territories for the time being 
constituting that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province 
may, subject to the provisions of the sub-section 
next following, repeal or alter as to that pro- 
vince any law made either before or after the 
commencement of this Act by any authority 
in British India other than that local legisla- 
ture. 

(3) The local legislature of any province 
may not, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, make or take into considera- 
tion any law- 

fa) imposing or authorising the imposition 
of any new tax unless the tax is a tax scheduled 
as exempted from this provision by rules made 
under the principal Act ; or 

(ft) affecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties or any other tax or duty for the 
time being in force and imposed by the authority 
of the Governor General in Council for the 
general purposes of the Government of India, 
provided that the imposition or alteration of 
a tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed 
to affect any such tax or duty ; or 

(c) affecting the discipline or maintenance 
of any part of His Majesty’s naval, military, 
or air forces ; or 

(d) affecting the relations of the government 
tilth foreign princes or states ; or 


( e ) regulating any central subject; or 

(/) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules under the principal 
Act, to be, either in whole or in part, subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature, in res- 
pect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

( g ) affecting any power expressly reserved 
to the Governor-General in Council by any law 
for* the time being in force; or 

( h ) altering or repealing the provisions of 
any law which, having been made before the 
commencement of this Act by any authority 
in British India other than that local legislative 
is declared by rules under the principal Act 
to be a law which cannot be repealed or altered 
by the local legislature without previous sanc- 
tion ; or 

(i) altering or repealing any provision of an 
Act of the Indian legislature made after the 
commencement of this Act, which by the pro- 
visions of that Act may not bo repealed or 
altered by the local legislature without previous 
sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an 
Act made by a local legislature, and subsequently 
assented to by the Governor-General in pur- 
suance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
by reason only of its requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General under this 
Act. 

(4) The local legislature of any province 
has not power to make any law affecting any 
Act of Parliament. 

11. (2) The estimated annual expenditure 
and revenue of the province shall be laid in the 
form of a statement before the council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government 
for the appropriation of provincial revenue and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted 
to the voto of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power 
in relation to any such demand, to act as if it 
had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such assent, or the reduction of 
the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor 
certifies that the expenditure provided for by 
the demand is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject ; and 

(ft) the Governor shall have power in cases 
of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may be in his opinion necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of tho province, or for 
the carrying on of any department ; and 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation 
of the Governor, communicated to the council. 
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(8) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section 
shall require proposals to be submitted to the 
Council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure : — 

(1) contribution payable by the government 
to the Governor- General in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(Hi) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty or by 
the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(v) salaries of judges of the High Court of 
the province and of the Advocate-General. 

Tf any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the Governor shall be final. 

(4) Where any Bill has been introduced or 
is proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor may certify that the Bill or any 
clause of it or the amendment affects the safety 
or tranquillity of his province or any part of 
it or of another province, and may direct that 
no proceedings or no further proceedings shall 
be taken by tho council in relation to the Bill, 
clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the council, there shall be freedom 
of speech in the Governors’ legislative councils. 
No person shall be liable to any proceedings 
in any Court by reason of his speech or vote 
in any such council or by reason of anything 
contained in any official report of the proceed- 
ings of any such council. 

12. Return and Reservation : — 0 ) Where 
a Bill has been passed by a local legislative 
council the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner may, instead of declaring 
that he assents to or withholds his assent 
from the Bill, return the Bill to the council 
for reconsideration, either in whole or in part, 
together with afty amendments which he 
may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules 
under the principal Act may, and if the rules 
so require shall, reserve the Bill for the con- 
sideration of the Governor- General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reseved for the considera - 
tlon of the Governor-General, the following 
provisions shall apply: — 

(a) The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner may, at any time within 
six months from the date of the reservation 
of the Bill with the consent of the Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration 
by the council with a recommendation that the 
council shall consider amendments thereto: 

(b) After any Bill so returned has been 
further considered by the council, together 
with any recommendation made by the 
Governor, Lleutenant-Govornor or Chief 
Commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, if 
re-affirmed with or without amendment, may 
be agate, presented to the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner, 


(e) Any Bill reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General shall, if assented to 
by tho Governor-General within a period of 
six months from the date of such reservation, 
become law on due publication of such assent, 
in the same way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner but, if not assented to by the 
Governor- General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no effect unless 
before the expiration of that period either — 

( 1 ) tho Bill has been returned by the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, 
for further consideration by the council ; or 

(ii) in the case of the council not being in 
session, a notification has been published of 
an intention so to return the Bill at the com- 
mencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except 
where the Bill has been reserved for his con- 
sidcrationh instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a 
local legislature, declare, that lie reserves the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall 
not have validity until His Majesty in Council 
has signified his assent and his assent has been 
notified by the Governor- General. 

13. Emergency Powers:— (1) Where a 
governor’s legislative council has refused leave 
to introduce, or has failed to pass in a form 
recommended by the Governor, any Bill relat- 
ing to a reserved subject the governor may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, notwith- 
standing that the council have not consented 
thereto, bo deemed to have passed, and shall, 
on signature by the governor, become an Act 
of the local legislature in the form of the Bill 
as originally introduced or proposod to be in- 
troduced in the council or (as the case may be) 
in the form recommended to the council by the 
governor. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the governor, and the governor 
shall forthwith send an authentic copy thereof 
to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the 
Act for thj signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure, and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council, and the 
notification thereof by the Governor-General, 
the Act h^ive the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, he may, instead of 
reserving such Act, signify assent thereto, 
and thereupon the Act shall have such force and 
effect as aforesaid, subject however to disal- 
lowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section shall 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before each House of Parliament, and an Act 
which is required to be presented for His 
Majesty's assent shall not be so presented 
until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight 
days on which that House has sat, 
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The Administration: — Each Local Govern* the Collector is interested in all matters per- 
ment works through a Secretariat, which is tabling to the welfare of the people. In some 
divided into various departments, each under branches of the administration his functions 
a Secretary. In addition to the Secre- are, in consequence of the formation of special 
taries, there are special departmental heads departments, such as those of Public Works, 
such as the Inspectors General of Police, Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education loss 
Jails, and Registration ; the Director direct than was formerly the case. But even 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent are needed. Tho Municipal Government of 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There all considerable towns is vested in Munich 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries guide and control their working. He is usually 
lo Government. In nearly all the Provinces the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
except Bombay, the revenue departments the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
are administered, under Government, by a schools and dispensaries, ana carries out s&nl- 
Board of Kevenue. tnry improvements in rural areas. 

The administrative system is based on the Other important district officers are the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each admi- Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge for the discipline and working of the police 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
next in rank above him. The most important Bombay) Is the head of the medical and sani- 
of these units is the District, and India em- tary administration. The local organisation 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an average of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
area of 4,430 Bquare miles and an average cation and other special departments varies 
population of 931,000. In Madras there is in different parts of the country. Each DIs- 
no local officer above tho head of the District ; triefc has its own law officer, styled the Govern* 
elsewhere* a Commissioner has the supervision ment Pleader. 

of a Division comprising from four to six Dis- The Districts are split up into sub -divisions, 
tricts. The head of a District is styled either under Junior Officers of the Indian Civil Ber- 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the De- vice or members of the Provincial Service 
puty Commissioner. He is the representative tf called Deputy Collectors. In Madras, Bombay 
the Government and embodies the power of the and the United Provinces there are smaller 
State. He is concerned in the first place with sub-district units called taluks or tahsils, ad- 
the land and the land revenue. He has also ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlataars), 
charge of the local administration of the ex- with naib tahsildars or manalkarris. The 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and other sources tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the first class, styled revenue inspectors or kanungos and 
he can imprison for two years and fine up to a the village officers. The most important of 
thousand rupees. In practice he does not try the latter are the headman who collects the 
many criminal cases, although he supervises the revenue, the karnara, karkun or patwari who 
work of the other Magistrates in the District. * ®eeps tho village accounts, and the cbaukldaT 
In addition to these two main departments Tor village watchman. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNORS 


Prior to the inauguration of the Reforms | 1. You shall do all that lies in your power 

the following Instructions were issued to Gover- to maintain those standards of good administra- 
nors under the Royal Sign Manual : — tion, to encourage religious toleration, co-opera- 

Instructions to the Governor or acting tion and good will among all classes and creeds. 

Governor for the time being of the Pre- to ensure the probity of public finance and tho 

sidency or Province of : — Whereas by the solvency of tho Presidency or Province, and to 

Government of India Act provision has been promote all measures making for tho moral, 

made for the gradual development of self -govern- social and industrial welfare of the peon|p and 

ing Institutions in British India with a view to tending to fit all classes of the populathmwlth- 

the progressive realisation of Responsible Gov- , out distinction to take their due Bhare In the 
ernment in that country as an integral part of public life and government of the country, 

our Empire, and whereas it is our will and 2. You shall bear in mind that it is neces- 

pleasure that in the execution of the office of sary and expedient that those now and here- 

the Governor in and over the Presidency or the after to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 

Province of you shall further the purposes duties, responsibilities and advantages which 

of the said Act to the end that the institutions spring from the privilege of enfranchisement, 

and methods of Government therein provided , that is to say, that those who exercise the 
shall be laid upon the best and surest founda- power, henceforward entrusted to them, of re- 

tionS, that the people of the Raid Presidency or turning representatives to the Legislative Council 

Province shall acquire such habits of political being enabled to perceive the effects of their 

action and respect such conventions as will best choice of a representative, and that those who 

and soonest fit them for self-government, and are returned to the Council, being enabled to 

that our authority and tho authority of the perceive the effects of their votes given therein, 

Governor-General in Council shall be duly main- shall come to look for the redress of their 

tained. Now, therefore, we do hereby direct grievances and the improvement of their condi- 

and enjoin you and declare our will and plea- tion to the working of representative in* tit u- 

sure to be as follows — tions* 
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3. Duty op the Ministers: — Inasmuch 
as certain matters have been reserved for 
the administration according to law oi 
the Governor in Council, in respect ot which 
the authority of our Governor-General in Council 
shall remain unimpaired, while certain other 
matters have been transferred to the adminis- 
tration of the Governor acting with a Minister, 
it will be for you so to regulate the business of 
the government of the Presidency or Province 
that so far as may be possible the responsibilitj 
for each of these respective classes of matters 
may be kept clear and distinct. 

4. Nevertheless, you shall encourn ge thehabii 
of joint deliberation between yourself, your coun- 
cillors and your ministers in order that the ex- 
perience of your official advisers may be at the 
disposal of your ministers, and that the know- 
ledge of your ministers as to the wishes of people 
may be at the disposal of your councillors. 

5. You should assist ministers by all the 
means in your power in the administration of the 
transferred subjects and advise them in regard 
to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

6. In considering a minister's advice and decid- 
ing whether or not there is sufficient cause in 
any case to dissent from his opinion, you shall 
have due regard to his relations with the Legis- 
lative Council and to the wishes of the people of 
the Presidency or Province, as expressed by 
their representatives therein. 

Special Changfs But in addition to the 
general responsibilities with which you are, whe- 
ther by statute or under this instrument, charged 
we do further hereby specially require and 
charge you: — 

(1) To see that whatsoever measures in your 
opinion necessary for maintaining safety and 
tranquillity in all parts of your Presidency or Pro- 
vince and for preventing occasions of religious or 
racial conflict are duly taken and that all orders 
issued by our Secretary of State or by our Gov 
ernor-General in Council on our behalf, to what- 
ever matters relating, are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due provision shall be 
made for the advancement and social welfare of 
those classes amongst the people committed to 
your charge, who whether on account of the 
smallness of their number or their lack of edu- 
cational or materia] advantages or from any 
other cause, specially rely upon our protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare 
upon joint political action, and that such classes 
shall not suffer or have cause to fear neglect 
or oppression. 

(3) To see that no order of your Government 
and no act of your Legislative Council shall be 
so framed that any one of the diverse interests 
of, or arising from, race, religion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other circums- 
tance may receive unfair advantage or may 
untairly be deprived of privileges cr advantages 
which they have heretofore enjoyed, or be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of benefits which may 
hereafter be conferred on the people at large. 

(4) To safeguard all members of our ser- 
vices employed in the said Presidency or Pro- 
vince in the legitimate exercise of their func- 
tions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Gov- 
ernment order all things justly and reasonably 


in their regard and that due obedience is paid 
to all just and reasonable orders and diligence 
shown in their execution. 

(5) To take care that while tho people in- 
habiting the said Presidency or Province shall 
enjoy all facilities for tho development of 
commercial and industrial undertakings, no 
monopoly or special privilege which is against 
the common interests shall be established ; and 
nounfairdiscriminationshallbe made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

Instruction to the Governor- 
General. 

The instructions to the Governor- General were 
not made public while Lord Chelmsford held 
office, but after Lord Beading had succeeded 
him the following revised Instrument of 
Instructions was published in June 1921 : — 
Instructions to Our Governor- General of 
India given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace 
this 15th day of March 1921. 

Whereas by the Government of India Act it 
is enacted that the Governor- General of India 
is appointed by Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Manual, and We have by Warrant con- 
stituted and appointed a Governor- General to 
exercise the said office subject to such instruc- 
tions and directions as he, or Our Governor- 
General for the time being, shall from time to 
time receive or have received under Our 
It 05 al Sign Manual or under the hand of one of 
Our Principal Secretaries of State ; 

And whereas certain instructions were issued 
under Our Royal Sign Manual to Our said 
Gov ernor-General bearing date the nineteenth 
day of November 1918 : 

And whereas by the coming into operation 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, it lias 
become necessary to revoke the said Instructions 
and to make further and other provisions in 
their stead ; 

Now, therefore, We do by these Our instruc- 
tions under Our Royal Sign Manual hereby 
revoke the aforesaid instructions and declare 
Our pleasure to be as follows : — 

I. Our Governor- General for the time being 
(thereinafter called Our said Governor- General) 
shall with all duo solemnity cause our Warrant 
under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him 
to be read and published in the presence of the 
Chief Justice for the time being or, in his absence, 
of the Senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India, and of so many 
of the Members of the Executive Council of 
Our said Governor- General as may conveniently 
be assembled. 

Our said Governor- General sliall take the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution 
of the Office of Our Governor- General of India, 
and for the due and impartial administration 
of Justice in the forms hereto appended ; which 
Oaths the said Chief Justice for the time being 
or, in his absence, the Senior Judge of one of 
Our said High Courts shall, and he is hereby 
required to, tender and administer unto him. 

II. And We do authorise and require Our 
said Governor- General from time to time by 
himself or by any other person to be authorised 
by him in that behalf, to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant 
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under Our Royal Sign Manual to be a Governor 
of one of Our presidencies or provinces in 
India, and to every person who shall be appoint- 
ed to be a Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief 
Commissioner, the Oaths of Allegiance and 
of Office in the said forms. 

III. And We do authorise and require Our 
paid Governor- General from time to time, bv 
himself or by anv other person to In? authorised 
by him in that behalf, to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by TJs bv Warrant 
under Our Royal Sign Manual or by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to be a Member 
of the Governor- General’s Executive Council or 
a Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, 
and to every person who shall be appointed 
to be a Member of a Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Executive Council , and to every person whom 
any of Our said Governors shall appoint to be a 
Minister, the Oaths of Allegiance and of Office 
in the said forms together with the Oath of 
Secrecy hereto appended. 

IV. And We do further direct that every 
person who under these instructions shall be 
required to take an Oath, may make an affirm- 
ation in place of an Oath if he has any objection 
to making an Oath . 

V. And We do hereby authorise and em- 
power Our said Governor- General in Our name 
and on Our behalf to grant to any offender 
convicted in the exercise of its criminal jurisdic- 
tion by any Court of Justice within Our said 
Territories a pardon either free or subject to 
such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

VI. And inasmuch as the policy of Our 
Parliament is set forth in the Preamble to the 
said Government of India Act, 1019, We do 
hereby require Our said Governor- General to be 
vigilant that this policy is constantly furthered 
alike by his Government and by the local 
Governments of all Our presidencies and 
provinces. 

VII. In particular it is Our will and pleasure 
that the powers of superintendence, direction 


and control over the said local Governments 
verted in Our said Governor- General and in 
Our Governor- General in Council shall, unless 
grave reason to the contrary appears, 
exercised with a view to furthering tho policy 
of the local Governments of all Our Governors ’ 
provinces, when such poliev finds favour with 
a majority of the Members of the Legislative 
Council of tho province. 

VIII. Similarly, it la Our will and pleasure 
that Our said Governor- General shall use all 
endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities to Ua and to Our Parliament 
for the welfare of Our Indian subjects, that the 
administration of the matters committed to 
the direct charge of Our Governor-General in 
Council mav be conducted in harmony with the 
wishes of Our said subjects as expressed by 
their representatives in the Indian Legislature, 
so far as the same shall appear to him to be 
just and reasonable. 

IX. For above all things it is Our will and 
pleasure that the plan3 laid by Our Parliament 
for the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part 
of Our Empire may come to fruition, to the 
end that British India may attain its due place 
among Our Dominions. Therefore We do 
charge Our said Governor- General by the 
means aforesaid and by all other means whloh 
may to him seem fit to guide the courso of Our 
subjects in India whose governance Wo have 
committed to his chargo so that, subject on 
the one hand always to the determination of 
Our Parliament, and, on the other hand, to the 
eo-op< ration of those on whom new opportuni- 
ties of service havo been conferred, progress 
toward, such realisation may ever advance to 
the benefit of all Our subjects in India. 

X. And Wo do hereby chargo Our said 
Governor- General to communicate the*e Our 
Instructions to the Members of his Executive 
Council, and to publish tho same in such imunor 
as he may think fit. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 


Ajmer Merwara . . 

Andamans and Nicohars 
Assam 

Baluchistan 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay (Presidency) .. 

Bombay . . 

Sind 
Aden 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Bcr^r 
Coorg 
Madras 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Territories) 

Punjab 

United Province* of Aizra <£ Oud'n 

Agra .. T 

Oudh 


Total British Territory . . 


No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. ! 

. 

(1911). 


2 

2,711 

601,395 

fc # 

3,143 

26,459 

12 

52,959 

6,713,635 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

26 

123,064 

10,672,642 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

.. 

80 

46,165 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

22 

100,345 ! 

13,916,308 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

5 

16,466 

2,196,933 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

48 

107,164 

47.182,044 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 


States and Agencies, 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area m 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal States 



86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

396,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,161 

Bombay States 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces States 



65,761 

78,772 

31,188 

7,411,567 

9,356,980 

2.117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States . . 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 



82,698 

80,900 

575,835 

13,374,676 

3,158,126 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancore State 



9,969 

4,811,841 

918,110 

3,428,975 

Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States 

Itajput&na Agency 


29,444 

86,532 

127,541 

5,806,193 

1,622.004 

4,212,794 

1 0,530,432 

Sikkim 

United Provinces States 

t , 


5,079 

87,920 

832,036 

Total Native States. . 

.. 

• » • • 

675,267 

70,864,995 

Grand Total, India. . 

•• 


1,773,168 

315,132,537 


pgr i\ew provisional toUu t m The Census of 1921. 



The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South, It embrances, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 62,988 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,444,549. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hilis running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an arid climate, 
south of these com6* the Karnatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races In the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets It ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dkarwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri- 


gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well Irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall In the Ghats, is 
gradually bring completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern linos. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
^n the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 00,634 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 2,964,526 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 140,208 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island .. .. Cwts. 3,350,026 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1,039,996 
Number of I ooras in Ahmedabad . . 22,718 

Number of Spindles in Sholapore .. 2 44,246 
Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 4,830 

Number of Spindles In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 1,809,712 

Number of Looms in the* Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 34,985 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
Industries by the provision of electric' power 
generated fifty mil^s away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost everj 
description. 

The situation of Bombay on the wesfcwB 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the west 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambaj 
and Mandvle, were famous in the anoien 
days, and their bold and hardy mariner 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian GnJ 
and the coasts of Africa. Bat tbe openly 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing inf 
of ocean steamers have tended to concei 
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trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments ( q , v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, th* 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through tho Secretariat, divided 


rister, and six puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commiss'oner (three 
judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the 
highest court of civil and criminal appeal. Of 
the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 


into six main departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Revenue and Financial : (&) Political, 
Judicial and Special : (c) General, Educational, 
Marine and Ecclesiastical : (d) Ordinary Public 
Works : (e) Irrigation : (/) Home. The senior of 
the Civilian Secretaries is entitled the Chief Sec- 
retary. The Government frequently moves. It 
Is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahableshwar from April to June ; 
in Poona from June to September; and at 
Mahableshwar from October to November ; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
tinder a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from ope to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the pate], who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

Justice. 

Th* Administration of justice is entrusted 
to w High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
pompristos g Chief Justice, who is a bar- 


the English Country Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst large grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

Finance. 

The finance of the provincial govern- 
ments is marked by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
there was one common purse for all India. 
Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
increase the independence of local Governments. 
Broadly, certain heads of revenue are divided 
with the Imperial Government, whilst certain 
growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
province, are allotted to the local Government. 
Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
revenue and revenue from assessed taxes are 
divided with the Government of India. All other 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government. The provincial Budget for 
1921-22 shows an opening balance of Rs. 2,78 
lakhs, revenue Rs. 15,40 lakhs, expenditure 
Rs. 16,42 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
General Works and the other tor Irrigation. 
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Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
In charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The Godavari 
canals were completed during the year 1917-18, 
the Prnvara canals are approaching completion 
and the works in connection with the Nira 
Eight Bank canal are making good progress. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories : District Police, Kailway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
northern and Southern Eanges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government. The Training School at Nasik 
prepares young gazetted officers and the rank 
and file for their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 165 lakhs. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through 
the medium of grants-in-aid. Government 
maintain Arts Alleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. A Science 
College in Bombay is now in course of 
construction. Also in Bombay City, and the 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools are in 
private hands; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. There are now in the 
Presidency 10 Arts Colleges, 5,197 Scholars; 
140 hoys’ High Schools; 44 girls’ High Schools; 
315 boys’ middle schools; 41 girls’ middle 
schools. The total number of pupils attending 
Secondary Schools is 82,373, of whom 10,117 
are girls; 12,714 primary schools attended by 
602,157 boys and 157,965 girls. Total expen- 
diture on education is 235 lakhs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistant* 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
In 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government for two years), and 


110 Fellows of whom 10 are mp; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 1 0 by the Faculties; 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 

The principal educational institutions ares— 
Government Arts Colleges— 

Elphinstune College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. Covernfcon. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
D. Turnbull. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, the 
Rev. W. G. Robertson. 

Dharwar College, Principal, Mr. H. G. Baw- 
linson. 

Private Arts Colleges— 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Blatter. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J\ Mackenzie. 

Ferguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, Mr. Kanitkar. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, Mr. Masani. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. Un walla. 

Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. Scott. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Lt.-Coi. Carter. 

College of Science; Poona (Government) 
Principal, Dr. Allen. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal , Dr. Harold Mann. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. C. 
Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mirza AH 
Akbar Khan. 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. J. Antia. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Director 
Lt.-Coi. Glen Liston, o.l.B., i.m.b. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge 
cf the Surgeon-General and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. Three large 
hospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
four million persons including 67,000 in-pa- 
tients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
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Secretary , Judicial and, Political Department * — 


carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses. The expenditure on 
medical relief is 35 lakhs and on sanitation 
2 lakhs. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Eight Hon'ble Sir George 
Ambrose Lloyd, g.o.i.e., d.s. 0. Took his seat 
17th December 1918. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy.—C. G. Adam, l.r.6. 

Mily. Secretary — Major E. L. Benson, d. g. o., 
M. 0. 

Surgeon. — Lt.-Col. G. J. Grafton-Young, I.M.S. 
Aides-de-Camp. — Captain C. Brooke-Short, 

Capt. G. S. Rawstorne, 2nd Bn., Seaforth 
Highlanders, Lt. The Hon. J. H. P. Verney, 
M. 0., Capt. C. J. Brigg, 8th Cavalry (on 
leave), Lt. J. H. Carmichael, 1st Bn., Argylc 
and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp . — Captain A. IC. Mac- 
Ewan, 0. B. E.; Mr. C. N. Moberley, O.i.e., 
Stephen Calvocoressi; Meht rban Sir Parash- 
ramrav Eamchandrarav Alis Bhausahob Pat* 
■warden, k.c.LE., Chief of Jamkhandi; 
Meherban Abdul Majid Khan Biller Jang 
Bahadur, Nawab of Savanur; Thakor Saheb 
Pahadursinlrji Mansinhji of Palitana; 
Kumar Shri Shivaisinhji of Jamnagar; 
Shaikh Abdul Khaliq of Mangrol. 

Commandant II. E. the Governor's Bodyguard . — 
Capt. J. Nethersole, M.c., 25tli Cavalry. 
Indian Aide-de-camp — Subadar Major Bal- 
krishna Rao Sardar Bahadur, HCth Mah- 
rattas. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 
Finance Member. — The Hon. Mr. G. S. 
Lawrence, c.s.i. 

Revenue Member. — The Hon. Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtulla. 

Home Member. — The Hon. Mr. M. H. W. 
Hayward. 

General Member. — The Hon. Sir Chiman* 
lal Setalvad. 

Minister of Education. — The Hon. Mr. E. 
P. Paranjpye. 

Minister of Local Self-Government. — The 
Hon. Shaik Ghulam Husain Hidayatallah. 

Minister of Forests and Eorcise. — The Hon. 
Mr. C. V. Mehta. 

The Educational portfolio includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Minister of Local, Self-Govern- 
ment also deals with Public "Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment ; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 

Secretaries to government. 

Chief Secretary , Financial Department. — P. J. 
Mead, c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Home Department, — James Crerar, o.i.e., i.c.s 


A. Montgomorie, i.c.s. 

Revenue — C. M. Baker, B.A., c.i.e. 

General , Educational , Marine and Ecclesias- 
tical — J. C. Ker, m.a., i.c.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — A. C. Wild, B.A., T.C.S. 

Public Works Department. — Lt.-Coloncl E. M. 
Proes, Chief Engineer and Secretary. 

Miscell akkous appointments. 
Advocate-General , The Hon. Sir. T.J. Strangman. 
Inspector-General of Police , F. C, Griffith, 

0. B.E. 

Director of Public Instruction , The Hon. Mr. 
J. G. Covernton, O.I.E. 

Surgeon-General , The Hon. Major-General W. 
E. Jennings, m.d., i.m.s. 

Omental Translator , Shaikh Yakub Vazir Mu- 
hammad, M.B E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Vi. E. Coplcston. 
ralukadari Settlement Officer , G. E. Chatfield, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records , F. G. H. Anderson, 

Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Socie- 
ties , G. F. Keatinge, C.I.E. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Otto 
Rothfeld. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, Pi. B. Clayton, 

1. c.s. 

Sheriff, Mr. Mahomedbha) Currimbhoy. 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Sir Chlman- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, W. C. Holman. 
Sanitary Commissioner, Ljout.-Col. William 
O’Sullivan Murphy, M. p ., I.M.S. 
Accountant-General {Acting), if. S. Milne. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. O. N. 
Moll, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, H.A. Sams, C.I.E , I.C.S. 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt , Opium and 
Excise, W . C. Shepherd, b.a , i.o s. 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, G. S. Hardy, I.c.s. 
Consulting Architect to Government, Samuel 
Woods Hill, a r.l., b.A. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government, Arthur 
Edward Mirams, i.g.i., p.s.A., F.R.s.l. 
Registrar of Companies, Capt. H. C. B. 
Mitchell. 

Director of Development, Sir Lawless Hepper, 
kt., r.e. 

Director, Labour Office, G. Findlay Shirras, 
M.A. 

Director, Bureau of Information, G.F. Gennings. 


GOVERNORS OP BOMBAY. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke . . 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1666 

Died, 21st May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey {Officiating) . . 1667 

Sir George Oxenden . . . . . . 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669. 
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Gerald Aungier 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Rolt 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating) . . .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite. . 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone 1716 

William Phipps 1722 

Robert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Horne 1784 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) 1742 

William Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771. 

William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam . . „ . . 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam . . . . . . 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) . . . . 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby; 1790 
K.C.B. (a), 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith ( Officiating ).. .. .. 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 1827 
Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with, K.C.B. 


Died, 15th January, 1831. 

John Romor (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, a.c.H 1835 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Farish (Officiating) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Camac, Bart. . » . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.0.H 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) .. 1846 
George Russell Clerk . . . . . . 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone. G.O.H., P.0 1858 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere.* K.C.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.o.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.S.l. . , 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, o.S.i. (Acting). . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., k.c.m.g. 

James Braith waite Peile, c.S.l. (Acting).. 1886 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1800 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood, o.S.i. (Acting) . . 1890 

Baron Sandhurst 1890 

Baron Northcote, o.B. . . . . . . 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.C.S.l. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.O.M.G., G.O.I.E. . . 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Maekenzic, c.S.l. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
G.c.J.l. (c). 

Baron Willingdon, G.C.I.B. .. 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.c.l.B., D.s.O, 1918 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug., 1798, 
and then joined the Council of the Govern 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec., 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

I '.RESIDENT. 

The Hou’ble Sir Narayan Gauesh Chanel avarkar, kt , b.a., ll b. 

Deputy President. 

ltao Salieb Harilal Desaibhai Desai, B.A., ll.b. 

Elected Members. 

Mr. Anandrao Narayen Surve (Maratlia). 

Dr. ShiavakBli Sorabji Batliwala. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

Mr. Naoroji Manekji Dumasia. 

Dr. Cajeetan Fernaides, m.d., f.c.P.s., i.m.b. 

Dr. Kavasji Edulji Dadachanji. 
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Mr. Wadhumal Oodharam. 

Rao Saheb Harilal Dcsaibhai Desai, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr, Chunilal Maneklal Gandhi, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Rewansidda Gawrappa Salger. 

Mr. Vasudeo Rajaram Gupt^, b.a., ll.b, 

Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkantli, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. BhulabhaiPragjibha! Patel. 

Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas Vakil, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Jesangbhai Bhaibabhai Patel. 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purushotamdas Desai. 

Mr. Dinshajl Bamanji Dalai. 

Mr. Lalbhai A inbar am. 

Mr. Tehmuras Kavasji Modi, b.a., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Girjashankar Bhngvanji Trivedi. 

Mr. Moreshwar Vishvanath Pradhan, b.a., ll.b. 

Shrimant Jagdeorao Anandrao Powar. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Mr. Anandrao Shripatrao Deshmukh. 

Rao Saheb Rupchand Motiram. 

Mr. Dattatraya Govind Juvekar, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Kirtirao Bhimrao Nimbalkar (Maratha). 

Mr. Hiraman Narayan Shindore. 

Mr. Gangaji Mukundarao Kalbhor. 

Dewan Bahadur Kashinath Ramehandra Godbole, M\ o.E. 

Mr. Pandurang Narayan Adhav. 

Itao Bahadur Raoji Ramehandra Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Dhanjislia Bomanji Cooper. 

Mr. Pandit Rayapa Chikodi. 

Mr. Annappa Phadappa Chaugule. 

K-ao Saheb Phakirappa Gurubasappa Halkatti. 

Mr. Sliiddappa Totappa Kambli, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr . Channappa Chanvirappa Hulkotti, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dubashe. 

Mr. Dajirav Amritrav Vicliare (Maratha). 

Rao Saheb Lakshman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mukhi J ethanand Pritamdaa. 

Mr. Bhojsing GrudinomalPahalajani, b.a., b.sc. 

Mr. Shamrao Pandurang Ligade. 

Mr. Gopal Chimnaji Bhate. 

Rao Bahadur Siddhaath Dhonddev Garud. 

Mr. Ibtahim Suleman Ilaji, b.a,,b.sc.<Eoon.) (Bond.), f.r.e.s., Bar. at-LaW. 
Mr. Mahomed Hussein Abdulali Haveliwalla, Bar .-at- Law. 

Mr. Ghul&m Hussein Kassim. 

Khan Sahib AHibhai Mahomed bhai Mansuri. 

Khan Saheb Haji Hazrat Khan Mohidin Khar. 

Khan Saheb Israli Abduihussein Shaherwala. 

Mr. Abdulla Avjal Godad. 

Mr. Sultanali Salemanji Ghulam Husain. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Khan Abdul Aziz Khan. 
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Mr. Mahomed Salauddin Karimuddin. 

Sheikhan Saheb Bado Saheb Khateeb. 

Sardar Mahaboob Allikhan Muhammad Akbarkhan Bi radar. 

Khan Saheb Ismail Saheb Madar Saheb Bedrekar. 

Mr. Shahajadesaheb Haidersaheb Sayad. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Ghulam Hussein Ilidayatalla, B.A., ll.b., (Minister). 

Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah. 

Khan Bahadur Khalir Baksh walad Ghulam Mahammad Khan Laghari. 

Mr. Muhammad Abid walad Khair Muhammad Abidani. 

Khan Bahadur Dhani Baksh walad Ali Mardon Khan Jatoi. 

Khan Saheb Gulam Muhammad Abdulla Khan Isran. 

Khan Saheb Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto. 

Wadero Kaisar Khan walad Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bozdar, 

Wadero Mahomad Panah walad Ghulam Kadir Khan Drakhan. 

Mr. Jan Mahomed Bhurgri. 

Mr. Kalandar baksh Sufl. 

Khan Saheb Haji Imambaksh walad Khan Bahadur Ghulam "Rasul Jatoi. 

Khan Saheb SherMahommad Khan Karam Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. Joe Addyman. 

Mr. Harold Reginald West Watson, 

Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik. 

Sardar Naharsinghji Ishwarsinghji, Thakor of Amod. 

Mr. Mahomed Kamal Shah walad Kabul Mahomed Shah Sayed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghunath Purushotam Paranjype, b sc. (Bom.), m.a. (Cantab), (Minister). 
Mr. H. P. W. Macnaghten. 

Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

Sir M. De P. Webb, Kt., c.i.e,, c.B.e. 

Mr. A. Grevile Bullocko. 

Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Clumilal Vijbhukhandas Mehta, m.a., ll.b., (Minister). 


Nominated Members. 
Officials. 


Major-General W. E. Jennings, m.d., i.m.s. 
Mr. W. C. Shepherd, i.o.s. 

Mr. J. Ghosal, c.i.e., i.e.s. 

Mr. F. G. Pratt, i.e.s. 

Mr. P. R. Cadell, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. E.M. Proes. 

Mr. J. Crerar, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Sir Lawless Hopper, Kt. 

Mr. 0. Rothfeld, i.o.s. 

Mr. C. M. Baker, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. F. C. Griffith, o.b.e., c.s.i, 

Mr. P. J. Mead, c.s.i., c.i.e., i. c.s, 

Mr. D. N. Bahadurji, Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. F. B. P. Lorry. 


Non-Officials. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Sathe, c.i.e. 

Mr. Cowasji Jahangir (Jr.), c.i.e., o.b.e. 

Mr. A. S. Osborne. 

Mr. D. J, Ferreira. 

Mr. D. D. Gholap. 

Mr. Kanji Bwarkadas. 

Mr. 0 .N. Wadia, c.i.e. 
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The Madras 

The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, together with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles. It 
has on the east, on the Bay cf Bengal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ooean, a coast-line of about 450 miles, 
in ail this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 

A plateau, varying in height above sca-level 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft., and stretch- 
ing northwards from the Niigiri Hills, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency ; on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgiris. The hcisrht of the 
western mountain-cimn has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the chain 
is low, rain-clouds are not checked in their west- 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from west to east, in their earlier course drain 
rather than irrigate the country ; but the deltas 
of the Godaveri, Kistna and Oauvery arc pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1911 was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
States was 4,813,000. Hindus account for 
89 per cent., Mahomedans for 6, Christians for 
3, and Animists for 2. The vast majority of the 
population is of Dravidian race, and the prin- 
cipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, respec- 
tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
377 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 37 Canarese 
and 23 Hindustani. It is remarkable that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter of 
a million belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

About 68 per cent, of the population is occu- 
pied in agriculture, nearly 49 per cent, having a 
direct interest as landowners and tenants. The 
total cropped area of 1919-20 was 38.2 million 
acres as against a normal of 39 million acres. 
Though the area cultivated is a bit below norma!, 
it is much greater than that of last year when 
the total area cropped was only 36 million acres 
The increase in the area cultivated is due to the 
season which was on the whole favourable from 
an agricultural point of view. As such, the 
yield of the chief food crops and industrial crops 
was greater than that of last year. But the area 
under cotton cultivation has appreciably de- 
creased from 3 - l million acres of last year to 
2*34 million acres, this being due to the fall 
in prices and the preference given to the cultiva- 
tion of food crops and especially to want of 
sufficient rains in the early part of the year in 
Guntur and Nejlore. The considerable decrease 
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in the area of sugar cultivation is due to a similar 
reason. Of the principal food grains, rice was 
cultivated on 11 *7 million acres as against II *4 
in a normal year; eholum or great millet is 5 '5 
million acres as against 5 *2; kambu or spiked mil- 
let in 3 3 million acres as against 3 5 million acres; 
ragior millet in about 2*5 million acres though 
it was less than that of a normal year by 9,700 
acres. Of the industrial crops groundnut was 
cultivated in 1*1 million acres as against 1*5 
in a normal year, and cotton in 2 *3 million acres 
though it was about 67,386 acres more than in 
a normal year. The acreage under tea and 
coffee was above normal, being 45,000 in the 
case of the former and 54,000 in that of the 
latter, and there is also a tendency for increased 
output. Nearly one-third of the cultivated 
area on tho east coast has ordinarily to be 
irrigated, whereas on the West Coast no irriga- 
tion is necessary. The irrigation works on the 
Mast include about 28,000 tanks, 6,200 r^ver 
channels, 6,100 siting channels, 1,400 anicuts, 
nearly 400,000 ayacut wells and 225,000 supple- 
mental wells of all sorts. The utilisation of 
machinery for purposes of agriculture is stea- 
dily increasing, there being about 600 ^ pumping 
installations all over the Presidency ’though a 
very small number of these plants, namely 144, 
is under the supervision of the Government 
Industrial Department, and the rest private. 
The harvest prices of the principal food grains 
were higher than that of last year, and during 
the year under review the supply of locally 
grown grain was generally low and the shortage 
of rice especially made good by imports from 
Burma and Bengal. Of the two most impor- 
tant exports of Madras, namely, cotton and 
groundnut, cotton export has increased sli- 
ghtly in spite of the fall in prices owing to large 
quantities in stock at the hands of the ryots ; 
and groundnut export has also been resumed 
due to the removal of trade restrictions. The 
major part of the export to the extent of 67 per 
cent, was to France. There is groat scarcity 
of labour and wages of labour increase rapidly. 

A special feature of the agricultural activities 
of the Presidency is a large industry which the 
planting community have built up contributing 
substantially to the great economic develop- 
ment of the country during the past half a 
century. They have organised themselves as 
a registered body under the style and title of 
‘ * The United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India ” on which are represented the coffee, 
tea and rubber and a few other minor planting 
produce ; while safeguarding their own industry 
they have been able to do a great deal in adding 
to the wealth and resources of the country 
generally. So important a place do they 
occupy in tho body-politic, that the Govern- 
ment have given them special representation 
on the Madras Legislative Council, besides 
passing special legislation for the control of 
their labour. The Government have also ap- 
pointed a Deputy Director of Agriculture for 
the planting districts, besides one or two expert 
officers working in their area. Two new agri- 
cultural stations were established during tho 
year at Coonoor on the Nilgiris for fruit culture 
and for rearing silk worms. The three experi- 
mental stations established in the previous year 
at Siddapur (Coorg), Peermede (Travancore) 
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and Mooply (Cochin) for coffee, tea and rubber, 
respectively, were brought into working order 
as well as a fourth station for the study of 
rubber at Tenmalai (S. Travancore). By far 
the most notable event of the year in regard to 
agricultural education was the introduction of 
a new scheme for the complete separation from 
the beginning of the certificate and diploma 
courses with different qualifications for admission 
to each. An application was made during the 
year to the University for the treatment of 
agriculture as a new department of science in 
the existing Faculty of Arts and Sciences and for 
the institution of a new degree to be known as 
B. Sc. Ag. Agricultural and Scientific Research 
and Experiments were carried on satisfactorily. 
The Botanical Herbarium at the Agricultural 
Gollege, Coimbatore, now contains more than 
16,000 sheets of identified specimens. The 
receipts and expenditure were rougMy Rs. 4 
and Rs. 13 lakhs, respectively, in 1920-21. The 
Agricultural and Industrial Departments are. 
under the Reformed Act transferred subjects 
and the Minister in cliaige of the departments 
has already on hand, schemes for the scientific 
development of these two departments including 
forest industries on a commercial scale. 
Forests. 

At the close of 1920-21 there were 19,325 
square miles of forests in the presidency. The 
difficulties of forest conservancy were accen- 
tuated during the year by the general unrest 
and by the preaching of non-co-operation. The 
output of timber during the period was 98,450 
tons. A somewhat interesting development 
was the supply of ebony logs for fittings in 
some of the new buildings under construction 
at Delhi. Another innovation Was the supply 
of logs to the agents for timber to the Govern - 
ment of India in J/mdon. The timber of 
Terminalut tomenfosa has commanded a sale 
in London for cabinet work at very high prices 
and the department is attempting to develop 
the market. A keen demand was noticed in 
the year for nux-vomica consequent on the 
growing employment of strychnine in the 
preparation of insecticides for use in agriculture. 
A specially interesting leature of the year was 
the visit paid to the Presidency by Mr. V S 
Martin, Consulting Forest Engineer to the 
Government of India, whose reports on the 
evergreen forests of Malabar and Tinncvelly 
wore under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Martin’s expert knowledge and 
long practical experience ot the modern 
lumbering methods followed in America give 
special weight to his opinions and his advice is 
likely to prove of the greatest value in the 
systematic exploitation of the more valuable 
but hitherto undeveloped forests in the Madras 
Presidency . 

Industries. 

The Department of Industries Is in charge 
of a Director who has five Assistants with 
headquarters at Bezwada, Bellary, Coimbatore, 
Madura and Madras. The department parti- 
cipated in three exhibitions held during the 
year 1920 and the exhibits aroused a great 
deal of interest. The Textile branch of the 
Department and the Kerala Soap Institute, 
Calicut, were awarded gold medals. The 
Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Inform- 
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ation continued useful as also the Pumping and 
Boring Department. In tho latter general 
information and advice on engineering questions 
was given free of charge, but a fee of Rs. 10 was 
demanded in cases where local inspection was 
necessary. The greater part of the work done 
in the tannery during the year was in connection 
with chrome tannages. As a result of continued 
experiments the department was able to produce 
chamois leather of very good quality. Seven 
peripatetic weaving parties went about the 
presidency demonstrating to weavers the 
advantages of improved methods and appliances. 
The Industrial Chemist was carrying out in- 
quiries in connection with the production of 
power alcohol. The construction of an In- 
dustrial Institute at Coonoor was sanctioned 
with a view to organise the fruit preserving 
industry on the Nilgiris and at tho same time 
to encourage an extension of existing fruit 
culture. At the Industrial Laboratory, 
Coonoor, the investigation of high-grade inks 
was proceeded with. The Government Trades 
School, Madras, developed satisfactorily. The 
number of industrial schools assisted by 
Government during the year was 37. The 
total expenditure of the department in 1920-21 
rose from Rs 6-30 lakhs to Rs. 8 1 69 lakhs 
while the total receipts fell from Rs. 3 ’31 lakhs 
to Rs. 2 ’58 lakhs. 

Trade. 

The total value of the sea-borne trade of the 
Presidency during 1920-21 was Rs. 73*28 
crores showing an increase of Rs. 1 ’ 12 crores 
or 1’5 per cent, as compared with that of the 
preceding year and of Rs. 15 12 crores or 26 
per cent, as compared with 1913-14. The year 
was more strikingly abnormal than any of the 
war years. There was an adverse balance of 
trade. Foreign trade including Government 
transactions declined by Rs. 2 '03 crores or 
4 per cent. Under foreign trade imports ex- 
panded by Rs. 11 '45 crores or 82 per cent, 
while exports declined by Rs. 13 ’48 crores or 
37 per cent. 'There was an increase of Rs. 1 1 ’ 59 
crores or 87 per cent, in the imports of private 
merchandise. Imports of motor- vehicles and 
hardware went up by 216 and 126 per cent owing 
to restricted supply in previous years. There 
was heavy speculative buying of paper, the 
imports of which rose by 340 per cent. Exports 
of private merchandise declined by Rs. 13*16 
crores or 37 per cent. Exports of leather 
declined by 72 per cent, and those of 
raw skins by 75 per cent . due to the large accum- 
ulation ot stocks in the consuming countries and 
general trade depression. The total value 
of Government stores imported and exported 
amounted to Rs. 30*11 lakhs and Its. 0*68 
lakhs respectively. There was an increase of 
14 per cent, in the total amount of tonnage 
(2*46 million tons) available during the year 
for the carriage of ordinary mercliandlse, but 
the total number of vessels entered and cleared 
declined from 2,588 to 2,476. The average 
tonnage per vessel was 994 tons. The trade 
with the United Kingdom represented 52 per 
cent, of the total trade, compared with 48 per 
cent, in 1919-20 and expanded by Ba. 95*48 
lakhs or 4 per cent. The trade with the British 
Empire representing 71 per cent of the aggregate 
trade of the Presidency increased by Rs. 43*32 
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lakhs or If per cent.* The trade with thereon- seriously with tlio business of.theTiquor sellers.As 
tinent of Europe showed an increase by a result there was a substantial fall in the rentals 
Us. 213*79 lakhs or 45 per cent, andfthe increase obtained in the Ceded districts for the arrack 
occurred mainly in the trade with Belgium shops sold in February and March 1921. The 
Germany, Holland and Norway. The trade number of shops dealing in country spirits 
with France showed a decrease. Decreased was 6,008 and the consumption 1,720,868 proof 
transactions with Japan and China resulted in a gallons. The total revenue from country 
reduction of Rs. 237-97 lakhs in the trade spirits was Rs. 233*9 lakhs. The total revenue 
with Asiatic ports. Interchanges with America from toddy was Its. 256 lakhs. The duty on 
which were practically confined to the United imported and locally-made foreign liquor was 
States declined by Its. 187*63 lakhs or 35 per raised from Its. 11-4 to Its. 18-12 per proof 
cent. Madras, the chief port, registered » gallon with eifect from 1st March. The total 
total trade of Rs. 38*26 crorcs, representing abkari revenue was Rs. 258*57 lakhs. The 
52 per cent, of the aggregate trade of the policy of Government has always been to 
Presidency. Tuticorin for the first time iosi minimise temptation to those who do not drink 
its place in favour of Cochin as the first of the and to discourage excess among those who do and 
outports, but it still retained its pre-eminence to the furtherance of this policy all consider- 
in t’ e foreign trade. The trade of Cochin ations of revenue have been absolutely subor- 
Calicut, Negapatam and Cocanada improved dinate. In South India the sources of illicit 
in 1920-21 while that of Tuticorin, Mangalore, supply are abundant and easily accessible. 
Dhanushkoti and Cuddalore declined. During If the shops are closed liquor can be had from 
the year Kasaragod in tho South Kanara almost any palm. Every man can have his beer 
district was thrown open to foreign trade. tap in his own back garden. It is hoped that 

those who desire, to combat the evils of drunken- 
ness by wholesale closure of shops will realize 
The introduction of the Reforms scheme the shortsightedness of the policy they are 
under the Government of India Act of 1919 led following, 
to the transfer of ‘ Excise * to the administration 

of the ministry. The rules of inspection were Education, 

revised in 1920-21 with a view to the higher During the year 1920-21, the total number 
officers being able to devote special attention of public institutions rose from 34,288 to 35,895 
to circles and ranges whero administration is and their strength 16,92,280 to 16,26,000. 
weak and to make surprise visits as much as The percentage of male scholars to male popu- 
possible. The Madras Salt Act of 1889 was lation was 6*9 and the corresponding pcrcen- 
so amended as to provide for the recovery of tago for female scholars was 1*8. The per- 
the arrears of cess from the licensees summarilj . centage of the number of scholars, male and 
Revised arrangements were sanctioned for the female to the total population was 4*4. The 
supply of Madras Salt to Travancore and Cochin total expenditure for the year rose from Rs. 267 
Durbars. According to the new orders tho lakhs to Rs. 319 lakhs. The proportions 
duty on wastages in transit hitherto credited which the public and private funds bear to tho 
to the British Government will in future bo total expenditure are 56 and 44 per cent, res- 
credited to the Durbars concerned. This pectively. Elementary and secondary eduea- 
arrangement follows the existing practice in tion had the largest share in contributing to 
regard to salt obtained by the Durbars from the increase in expenditure. On the 31st March 
Bombay. Of the total quantity of 11,357,196 1921 there were first grade colleges for men 
maunds issued from salt factories during the 14, second grade for men 11, first grade for 
year, 37,090 maunds were issued for export by women 2, second grade for women 1, Oriental 
sea to Calcutta, 60,536 maunds to the Colleges 13, Law College 1, Engineering College 
French Government, 481,986 maunds to the l. Training Colleges 3, Veterinary College 1, 
Travancore Durbar and 296,158 maunds to fish- Forest College 1, Agricultural College 1, Se- 
curing yards, leaving 1 ,408,426 maunds which condary schools 585, Elementary schools 34,906, 
were distributed by rail or road for ordinary special schools 345 with pupils in all 16,92,280. 
consumption in the areas usually supplied . There were also 3,836 private institutions im- 
No salt was taken to Cochin during the year parting instruction to 1,07,570 pupils. Thenum- 
1920-21. In addition to the quantity of her of secondary schools exclusively for Indian 
locally produced salt issued for ordinary con- girls rose from 44 to 51 and the total number of 
sumption 1 ,520 ,629 mannds were imported by institutions for females was 2,645 and their 
sea principally from Bombay into the West strength was 3,75,761. During the year the 
Coast districts and 250,714 maunds were im- Madras Elementary Education Act was passed, 
ported from Bombay and Goa by rail. The The appointment of the Deputy Directress of 
imports from these areas into Mysore by rail Public Instruction was made permanent. A 
were 630,191 maunds. Thus the total quantity Woman’s Branch of the Indian Educational 
of salt issued for the use of the Madras Presidency Service was created. The Women’s Secondary 
amounted to 12,882,960 maunds. The total Grade Final Examination open to all women 
salt revenue in 1920-21 was Rs. 146*12 lakhs without any restriction as regards age and 
as against Rs. 151*64 lakhs in 1919 while the attendance at a recognised secondary school 
total charges amounted to Rs. 46*80 lakhs. was instituted. A committee of five persons 
FtHsa was appointed to advise Government on the 

excise. selection of candidates for direct recruitment to 

During the last quarter of 1920-21 a wave the higher branches of the Educational service, 
of temperance enthusiasm spread over certain Training classes were newly attached to 
parts of the Presidency and non-co-operators several schools. The department is under a 
and temperance workers managed to interfere Director of Public Instruction who is subordinate 
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to the Secretary to Government in the Law 
(Education) Department of the Government of 
Madras, Ministry of Education. 

The Director is also the Commissioner of 
Government Examinations. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on a 
system generally similar to that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal. At the head is the 
Governor usually selected from the ranks of 
British public men or of cx-Govcmors ofColonies. 
Under the Reform Scheme there are associated 
with the Governor four Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of tho Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in chargo of the 
Transferred Subjects. Madras administration 
differs, however, in some important respects 
from that of other major Provinces. There 
is no intermediate local authority between 
the Collector of the District and tho authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known in Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
sioner is given to tho Collector, whose status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part is exercised by the Board of Revenue. 
Each member of the Board of Revenuo is in fact 
a Commissioner for specific subjects throughout 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra- 
tion by specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in spociflc matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but it leaves the Government 
without an official who can judge of the general 
administration of large parts of the coruntry. 
For these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission recommended that a system 
of Commissionerships be introduced in Madras. 

Revenue and Finance. 

Including tho receipts and charges of the 
Civil and Public Works Departments but 
excluding the figures relating to Army, Posts 
and Telegraphs and Home Accounts as well as 
those relating to capital outlay and debt and re- 
mittance transactions the gross revenue amount- 
ed tolls. 24,96,22,151 in 1920-21 while the gross 
expenditure was 12,76,57,179. The surplus 
amounted to Rs. 12,19,64,972. The year 
opened with a cash balance of Rs. 595 lakhs 
in the reserve treasury. The collections from 
supertax were Rs. 18,22,520 and tho excess 
profits duty amounted to Rs. 58,32,284. The 
provincial accounts opened with a balance 
of Ra. 2,05,92,771 and closed with a balance of 
Rs. 57,92,114. The transactions of the year 
resulted in a deficit of Rs. 1,48,00,657 which 
was the net result of an aggregate revenue of 
Rs. 9,82,63,227 and an expenditure of Rs, 
11,30,63,884. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Baron Willingdon of ltatton, 
g.c.s.i., g.o.i.e., g.b.e. Took his seat, 10th 
April 1919. 

"Personal Staff. 

Private Secy., Mr. A. C. Duff, I.e.s. 

Military Secy., Major K. O. Goldie, O.E.E. 
Surgeon , Major D. P. Johnstone, R.A.M.c. 


Aide-de-Camp , Major J. Mackenzie. 

Aide-de-Camp, Captain N. C. deBratli. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Donald Powell. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp , Captain E. M. Allfrey, M.C., 
Commandant, 11. E. the Governor's Body Guard , 
Major J. F. W. Ogilvie, M.C.Q.V.O. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Ilisaldar Yakub Khan. 

Members of Council . 

Sir Lionel Davidson (Home). 

C. G. Todhunter (Finance). 

IChan Bahadur Muhamad Habibulla Sahib 
(Revenue). 

Srinivasa Iyengar (Law). 

Ministers. 

A. Subbray ah Iteddiar (Education). 
Ilamarayaningar (Local Self-Government). 

K. Yenkata Reddi (Development). 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, A. R. Knapp, i.o.S, 

Revenue Secretary , N. E. Marjoribanks, C.I.E., 
i.e.s. 

Local and Municipal Secretary , F. J. Richards. 
Public Works Secretary, W. Hutton. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement , etc., L. E. 
Buckley, i.e.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Little* 
hailes, m.a. 

Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, The Hon. 
Sir John Wallis. 

Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury. 
Inspector-General of Police, Percy Beart Thomas. 
Surgeon-General , Major-General Gerard God- 
frey Giffard, c.s.i. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. E. L. Perry, 
D.S.O., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General , A. Newmarch. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Major John Phillip 
Cameron, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General , A. W. L. Ryan. 

Collector of Customs , A. M. Green. 

Commissioner of Salt , Abkari, etc., Mr. N. E. 

Marjoribanks, C.I.E., i.o.s. 

Inspector-General of Registration, C. R. M. 
Schmidt. 

Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Obser '■* 
vaXories, J. Evershed. 

Supdt., Goit. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library , F. 
H. Gravely. 

Piscicultural Expert, H. C. Wilson. 

Director of Agriculture, G. A, D. Stuart. 
Consulting Architect, W. H. Nicholls. 

Sheriff, C. T. Mutbiah Chetty. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 8. Cox, C.i.e. 


Owing to the revised M. S. S. having been received after the formes were imposed, the list of Presir 
dents and Governors has been tranf erred to page 261. _ 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Name of constituency. 

Class of constituency. 

Names of persons olected. 

Madras City 

Non-Muhammadan, 

Urban. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Pitti Tyagaraya Clietti 
Garu. 

M. It. Ity. Ottilingam Thanikachala Chet- 
tiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ity. Rao Sahib Udipi Rama Rao 
Avargal. 

Madura City 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Krishnachar Yidyapoornachar 
Ramachari Avargal. 

Trichlnopoli cam Sriran- 
gain. 

Do 

M. R. Ry. T. Cuttia Pillai Thangavelu Pillal 
Avargal. 

Cocanada City 

Do. 

M. R. Rv. Diwan Bahadur Kommi Reddi 
Suryanarayanamurti Nayudu Garu. 

Vizagapatam City 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Saidapet Chandra- 
sekhara Mudaliyar Avargal. 

Tinnevelly cum Pa lain- 
cottah. 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Nanguneri Arunachalam Pillai 
Vanamamalai Pillai Somasundaram Pillai 
Avargal. 

Anantapur 

N on-M uhammadan. 
Rural, 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Pattu Kesava 
Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Trichinopoly Sivasankaram Pillai 
Avargal. 

Arcot, North 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Wallajanagar Vijiaraghava 
Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Thangavelu Naicker Avar* 
gal 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Lalapetai Arun- 
achala Ayyar Govindaraghava Ayyar 
Avargal. 

Arcot, South 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Agaram Sub* 
barayalu Reddiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Agaram Thandapani Muttuku- ' 
mar as warn i Chefctiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar 
Avargal. 

Bellary 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Ranganatha Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. R Ry. Pulamati Siva Rao Garu. 

Chingleput 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Chunampet 
Arunachala Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

Chittoor 

Do. 

M. R . Ry. Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Mogilireddigari Narayanaswami 
Reddi Gam. 

Coimbatore . . . . . 

Do, 

M. R. Ry. Vellakkinar Chinnappa Goundan 
Yellingiri Goundan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar 
Venkataramana Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Tiruppur Angappa Chettiyar 



Ramalinga Chettiyar Avargal, 
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N arae of constituency. 

Class of constituency. 

Names of persons elected. 

Cuddapah . . 

Non-Muhammadan, 

Rural. 

M. R. Ry. Rangarampeta Pasupuletl De- 
varajulu Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rai Bahadur Thaiyar Madabusi 
Narasimhacharlu Garu. 

Ganjam 

Do 

M. R. Ry. Sriman Bisvanath Das. 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur Annepu Paraauram- 
doss Patro. 

M. R. Ry. Sriman Sasi Bhushan Rath. 

Godavar. . . 

Do 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Durisety Sosha- 
giri Rao Pantulu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Achanta Subbarayudu Garu. 

Guntur 

Do 

M. R. Ry. .TagarlamudyKuppuswami Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Paidupati Coorerooloo 
Nayudu Yatirajulu Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Panguluru Vennkatasubba Rao 
Garu 

Kanara, South 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Attawar Ramaya 
Punja Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Kasaragod Sadasiva Bhat 
Avargal. 

Kistna . .. 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Mocherla Rama- 
chandra Rao Pantulu Garu. 

M. R Ry. Rai Bahadur Kurma Venkata 
Reddi Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ivovelamudi Gopala Krishnayya 
Garu. 

M R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Tikkani Balaji 
Rao Nayudu Garu. 

Kurnool 

Do. 

M. R Ry. Rao Bahadur Chimalavagupalli 
Venkata Ranga Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu. 

Madura District . . 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Ponnambala Tyagarajan 
Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Chengalvaraya Ponnuswami 
Nayudu Avargal. 

M R. Ry Kumara Padma Gopala Monon 
A varga . 

Malabar cum Anjengo • . 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Mannath 
Krishnan Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Ka'Uat Chattukkutti Nambiyar 
Avargal. 

Nellore ,, . . 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Katamreddi Adinarayana Reddi 
Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Amancherla Sunba 
Krishna Rao Pantulu Garu. 

Kara n ad 

Do. 

M. R. R y . Thiruppullani Chellam Ayyangar 
Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M R Ry Paramasivan Chettiyar Chidam- 
baram Chettiyar Muttu Chettiyar 
Avargal. 

Salem •. . . 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Sankara Chettiyar Ellappa Chet- 
tiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Bhavani Venkataglri Ayyar 
Narasimha Ayyar Avargal. 
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Name of constituency. | Class of constituency. Names of persons elected. 


Tan j ore 


Tinnevelly dlstiict 


Trichinopoly district 


Vizagapatam district 


The Nilgiris 


Madras City (Muhammad- 
dan). 

Madura and Trichinopoly 
cum Srirangam. 

Northern Circars (Muham- 
madan.) 

East Coast (Muhammadan) 

Ceded districts (Muham- 
madan.) 

North Arcot cum Chingle- 
put. 

Central districts (Muham- 
madan.) 

Tanjore (Muhammadan) . . 


Madura cum Trichinopoly 
(Muhammadan Rural.) 

Ramnad cum Tinnevelly 
(Muhammadan). 

Malabar cum Anjengo (Mu- 
hammadan). 


South Kanara 

Northern districts (Chris- 
tian). 

Central districts (Christian) 
West Coast (Christian) . . 


Non-Muhammadan, M. R. By. Tyagaraja Somasundara Muda- 
Rural. liyar Avargal. 

M. R. By. Rao Bahadur Veerayya Appa- 
swami Vandayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Komal Seshappa 
Ayyar Venkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 

Do. M. R. Ry. Sundaralingam Pillai Tinnevelly 

Shanmukham Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Ra villa Appaswami Nayudu 
Garu. 

Do. M. R. Ry. Kattuputhur Chidambara Red- 

diyar Venkatachala Reddiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. M. Rangaratnam Ayyar Setu- 
ratnam Ayyar Avargal. 

Do. M. R. Ry. Chintalapati Venkata Surya 

Narasimha Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Mantha Suryanarayana Garu. 

Do. M. R. Ry. Ramaswami Kandaswami Shan- 

mukham Chettiyar Avargal. 

Muhammadan, Urban. Khan Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Do . A. Pichai Ibrahim Ravuttar Saiyid Ibrahim 

Ravuttar. 

Muhammadan, Rural. Munshi Muhammad Abdur Rahaman Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Do. Qadir Nawaz Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Do. Saiyid Muhammad Padsha Sahib Bahadur. 


Do. Abdur-rahman Khan Sahib Bahadur. 


Do Saiyid Diwan Abdul-razzaq Sahib Bahadur. 

Do. Vappakandu Hamid Sultan Morakkayar 

Sahib Bahadur. 

Do. Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur. 


Do Anumanthakudi Muhammad Mustapha 

Ravuttar Ahmad Miran Sahib Bahadur. 

Do Acharath Daria Maliyammal Bavotti 

Sahib Bahadur. 

Kinsingantagath Kunhammad Koya Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Do. Abdul Qasim Beary Sahib Bahadur. 

Indian Christian Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. 


Do Mr. Muthayya David Devadoss. 

Do. M. R. Ry. Rai Sahib Emmanuel Cajetan 

Martin Mascarenhas Avargal. 
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Name of constituency* 

Class of constituency. 

Names of persons elected. 

Tanjoreand Trichinopoly 

Indian Christian 

M. R. Ry. Savarimuthu Udaiyar Arpudas* 

cum Madura (Christian). 


swami Udaiyar Avargal. 

lamnad cum Tinnevelly 

Do 

Mr. Edwin Perlyanayakam. 

(Christian). 

European . . 

European 

Mr. Percival Walter Partridge 

\nglo-Indian 

Anglo-Indian . . 

Mr. Thomas Richmond. 

T orthern Landholders I . . 

Landholders . . 

M. R. Ry. Sri Srinivasa Rajamani Raja 

Northern Landholders II. . 

Do. 

Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa. 

M. R. Ry. Sri Meka Venkatadri Apparao 

North Central Landholders 

Do. 

Bahadur. 

M. R. Ry. Panaganti Rainarayanihgar 
Avargal. 

M.lt. Ry. Paramasiva Subbarayan Avargal. 

>outh Central Landholders. 

Do. 

Southern Landholders 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Bhaskara Raja Rajeswara Set- 

West Coast Landholders . . 

Do. 

upati alias Muthuramalinga Setupati 
Avargal, Raja of Ramnad. 

M. R. Ry. Kuthiravattath Prabhakaran 

Madras University 

University 

Thampan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Madras Planters . . 

Planting 

Avargal, o.i.e. 

Mr. James Arthur Richardson. 

Madras Chamber of Com- 

Commerce and Indus- 

Mr. James Fletcher Simpson. 

merce. 

try. 

Mr. William Alexander. 

Madras Trades Association. 

Do. 

Mr. Alexander Maclean MacDougall. 

Southern India Chamber 

Do. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Govindass Oh it- 

of Commerce. 


hurbuja Das Garu. 

Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s 

Do. 


Association. 




Nominated. 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Rajagopala Achariyar Avargal, K.O.S.I., <V. . 
Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd. 

Mr. Robert George Grieve. 

Mr. Frederick John Richards. 

Mr. Archibald Young GippB Campbell, C.I.E. 

M. R. Ry. Mylai Chinnathambi Raja Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. L. C. Guruswami Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. R. Kesavulu Plllai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. G. Vandanam Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika Achariyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. R. Y. Ankinedu Prasad Bahadur. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Tatikonda Namberumal Chetti Garu. 

The Reverend Earle Monteith Macphail, c.b.e. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur C. B. Rama Rao Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur R. Venkataratnam Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Presinge Venkatarangayya Garu. 

M. R. Ry. S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Thambuswami Pillai Arumainatha Pillai Avargal 
M. R. Ry. W. P. A. Soundara Pandia Nadar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. Muthumanicka Achariyar Avargal. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain. 

Dr. Gilbert Slater. 

Raja Sri Ramachandra Deo, Raja of Jeypore 
M. R. Ry. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar Avargal. 
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The Bengal 


Tbe Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions ana the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal; and theBajshahi , 
Uacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of tbe Presidency is 84,093 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 46,305,170 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Native 
states of Cooch Behar and Bill Tippera, which 
arc under the general supervision ot the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The area of the British territory 
is 78,700 square miles. Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain intersected in its southern 
portion by innumerable waterways. In the 
north are the Himalayan mountain and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, 
and on the south-east the hills m Hill Tippera and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Cliota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum. The 
general range of the country however is very 
low, and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,052 or 52 '4 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,948,061 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*4 per cent, of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists and Animists 
combined number a little over 1,1 20,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 293,168 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 89,000 persons principally residents 
in- the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to tho returns of the Census of 
1911 nearly 35J million or three-fourths of the 
population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these nearly 30 millions 
are cultivators, and nearly 3§ millions farm 
servants and field labourers. Tho area under 
jute in 1920 is estimated at 2,205,323 acres 
against 2,458,955 in 1919. Bengal is the most 
important rice-producing area in Northern India, 
and it is computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted 
to the last named being 1,475,700 acres. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for 
local consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under tea in 1919-20 was 
178,200 acres. There were 317 plantations 
employing a daily average of 155,131 per- 
manent and 6,251 temporary hands. 


Presidency. 


Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part cf India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are 
the lute mill industry, the tea industry 
(largely an Assam industry) and coal mining. 
The jute mills in and around Calcutta con- 
stitute the principal manufacturing industry 
of the Presidency. Tho jute mills in Bengal 
worked 5 days a week from January 20th to 
March 28th, 1919, and tor 4 days weekly for 
the rest of the year. From 1st January to 
31st March 1920, the jute mills worked five 
days a week and from 1st April to 31st December 
1920 six days a week. There were 72 mills 
belonging to 48 comjianies (including three 
private concerns) at work during the year 
1919-20 with 40,676 looms and 847.487 spindles. 
The average number of persons employed 
daily was 277,393. There were no difficulties 
as regards the supply of labour. The value of 
the exports of It aw Jute by sea from Calcutta 
during 1919-20 increased by 1,084 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,269 lakhs. The quantity exported also 
was more than in the preceding year by 172,195 
tons. The .lute cess benefited the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust to tho extent of Its. 8 56 
lakhs, while Its. 8*08 lakhs were collected in the 
preceding year. The exports of raw and manu- 
factured jute represented 57 per cent, of Cal- 
cutta’s exports during 1919-20 and these were 
with the exception of raw and manufactured 
cotton, India’s premier export in that year. 
Other principal industries were cotton twist 
and yarn, silk yarn and cloth, hand-made cloth, 
sugar, molasses and paper. Twelve cotton 
mills were at work during 1919-20 employing 
daily on an average 12,294 persons. The silk 
weaving industry continues to decline. There 
was only one silk mill working during 1919-20 
which employed 130 hands. The manufacture 
ot tea is carried on an extensive scale in Darjeel- 
ing and Jalpaiguri. The capital employed by 
joint stock companies in tile industry m India 
amounted to over Rs. 34 crores and the daily 
average labour force to 973,000 during 1919. 
In 1919 the number of coal mines under the 
scope of the Indian Mines Act worked in Beng.il 
was 216. The total output for Bengal was 
5,777,602 tons against 5,302,293 tons raised in 
1918, while the output of all the mines m Bengal , 
Iiihar and Orissa, and Assam amounted to 
21,186,009 tons, Tho capital of joint stock, 
coal companies only in the industry employed 
in these provinces is approximately Rs, 731 
lakhs. The daily average of persons employed 
in the coal mines in Bengal was 48,642 and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 181,648. 
Three paper mills produced 25,070 tons of 
paper valued at Rs. 1,83,96,071 in 1919-20. 

In 1919-20 the foreign sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted to Rs. 231 
crores of which 90 crores represented imports 
and Rs. 141 crores exports. Of the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bongal, 93 per cent, 
was the share of Calcutta. Tho six chief 
exports from Bengal are in order of importance ; 
jute (raw and manufactures), tea, hides and 
skins (raw), grain, pulse and flour, seeds and 
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opium and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals, sugar, machinery and mill-work, 
salt, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from December 1920. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when in accordance with the Proclama • 
tion of HiB Majesty the King-Emporer at Delhi 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
.Lieutenant- Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1920 
under the Reform Scheme, which is fully des- 
cribed in the sections The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments ( q . v.) the 
system of Govemor-in-Council was further 
expanded into a Governor-in-Counci I and 
Ministers. There are four members of the 
Executive Council, who ore in charge of the 
“ reserved subjects,” and three Ministers, who 
are in charge of the “ transferred subjects.” 
The working ol this system and the division of 
the administration into these two classes of 
subjects is fully described in the sections to 
which reference is made. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
under the Governor in Council, the divisions 
being those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit of 
administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration ol criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 14 Puisne 
judges including one additional judge who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of these 
officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has four Presidency Magistrates, two Municipal 
Magistrates and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges Including one Additional 
Judge who dispose of cases of the class that are 
usually beard in County Courts in England* 
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Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Com- 
missioners of municipalities have been increased 
and the elective franchise has been extended. 
Municipal expenditure now comprises a large 
number of objects, Including veterinary insti- 
tutions and the training and employment of 
Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors and 
female medical practitioners. The Commission- 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. In 
Calcutta Act (III) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman. 
The total number of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remainder appoint- 
ed by Government and by commercial bodies. 

! n order to improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers. 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1911 introduced a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage- 
ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidari panrhayatx 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary school and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Board Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
Chittagong, Melda and Pabna and about 1,500 
Union Boards have been established. 

Public Works. 

Tho Public Works Department is under the 
charge of a Chief Engineer who is also the 
Secretary to Government In the P. W. and 
Railway Departments and the Irrigation De- 
partment is under tho charge of second Chief 
Engineer who is as well the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Irrigation and Marine Departments. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads 
and tho carrying out of miscellaneous public 
improvements. 

The Railway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways and alignment of 
main lines of Railways and Tramway projects. 

The Irrigation Department deals with matters 
connected with the numerous embankments 
and drainage works as well as the waterways 
that intersect the Presidency. 

The Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, boiler commission, smoke 
nuisance and the importation, possession, &c,, of 
petroleum and the importation of explosives. 
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Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
Deputy Iuspectors-General, for the Dacca Range, 
the Rajshahi range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
al>o two Deputy Inspectors-General. one in 
charge of the 0. 1. D. and the other in charge of 
the Intelligence Branch of the C. I. I). Each 
district Is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Adaitiona) Superintendent. The Railway 
Police is divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, head constables and 
constables. There is also a Village Police, 
composed of daffadars and chowkldar 3 , who 
receive a monthly salary which Is collected 
from the villages or unions by the Panchayat or 
Union board. In the Madaripur Sub-Division 
however the daffadars who are whole- time 
servants are paid partly by Government and 
partly by the Panchayat. The Calcutta City 
police is a separate force maintained by Govern- 
ment under a Commissioner who is responsible 
direct to Government. The Commissioner has 
under him Deputy Commissioners, Assistant 
Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, 
European Sergeants, head constables and const- 
ables. A school for the training of recruits for 
the Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. There is a training college and school 
atSardah, In the district of Rajshahi where 
newly appointed gazetted officers, Sub-Inspectors 
and constables of the Bengal police learn their 
duties. There are two other schools at Dacca 
and Beihampore for the training of constables. 
The annual cost of the Police is over 63 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, the former appointment 
is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is also 
ordinarily held by a member of that service. 
There is also a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Presidency. In the districts the Civil Surgeons 
are responsible for medical work. There are 
22 hospitals in Calcutta, 10 of which are 
supported by the Government and 439,806 
persons were treated at these institutions 
of whom 84,703 were in-patients. In the 
mofussil districts there are 788 hospitals and 
dispensaries tftbelnumber of patients treated in 
them was 6,368,171 including 72,028 inpatients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
ana partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains three Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women 
and pne the Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, 
otffrat Krishnagar, one at Dacca, one at Raj- 
shahi and one at Chittagong. It also maintains 


two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one 
at Dacca, for teachers who teach in secondary 
schools through the medium of English ana 
5 normal schools, one in each division, for the 
training of teachers in secondary schools through 
the medium of the vernacular; also an engi- 
neering college at Sibpur and an engineering 
school at Dacca, a medical college, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commeiical school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil contres, High 
English schools for tho education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools aro attached. In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for boys, two of 
which arc attached to Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh 
and Chittagong. Tho other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed cither by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from tho institutions referred to above, 
107 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Departments for the training 
of vernacular teachers. Eor tho education of 
Mohomedans, there aro senior madra3as at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which aro managed 
by Government. There are also certain Govern • 
raent institutions for technical and industrial 
education. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a second grade Arts College and a 
high school at Midnapore, a high school at 
Burdwan, a high school at Santipur and a 
high school at Cliittagong. 

There are in the Presidency : — 

Arts Colleges 36 Secondary Schools 2,800 

Law ,, 9 Primary Schools 46,240 

Medical Colleges 2 Special „ 1,527 

Engrg. College 1 Private Institutions 2,259 

Training Colleges 4 

Veterinary College 1 

with 19,58,909 pupils in all. 

The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education. Each division is in 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
certain number of Additional and Assistant Ins- 
pectors according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly tne administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is i n the hands of a Deputy Inspector assisted by 
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Additional Deputy and Sub- Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the University (Calcutta) established 
in 1857, administered by the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor-General and Viccroyof India), the Hector 
(the Governor of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by the Government of India, usually 
for two years at a time), and 110 Fellows, of 
whom 10 are ex-officio, 10 are elected by reg- 
istered Graduates, 10 by the Faculties and the 
remainder 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 
The University maintains a Law College, called 
the University Law College, Calcutta. The 
University is mainly an examining body, but it 
has now made itself responsible for the actual 
teaching of students, for which purpose it i 
employs an agency which is quite distinct 
from the staffs of the affiliated colleges. 


The following University Professorships have 
been founded; — (1) Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
Law Professorship, (2) Minto Professorship of 
Economics, (3) George V. Professorship of Mental 
and Moral Science, (4) Hardinge Professorship of 
Higher Mathematics, (5) Carmichael Professor- 
ship of Ancient Indian History and Culture, (6) 
Palit Professorships of Chemistry and Physics, 
(7) Sir Rash Behary Ghose Professorship of 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and 
Botany, (8) Two Professorships of English and 
(9) University Professorship of Comparative 
Philology. The new University of Dacca is 
expected to start work in July 1921. 


The principal educational institutions are;— 
Government Arts Colleges. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Dacca University. 

Rajshahi College. 

Chittagong College. 

Sanskrit College. 

Hughli College. 

Krishnagar College. 

Bethune College. 

Private Arts Colleges. 

Aided. 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 

Jagannath College, Dacca. 

Brajamohan College, Barisal. 

Anandamohan College, Mymensingh, 

Victoria College, Comilla. 

Wesleyan College, Bankura. 

Victoria College, Narail. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur. 

Scrampore College. 

St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta. 
Edward College, Pabna. 

Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

Unaided. 


City College, Calcutta. 
Rlpon College, Calcutta.'’ 
Ban gabasi College, Calcutta. 


| Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

Central College, Calcutta. 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur. 

Burdwan Raj College. 

Uttar para College. 

Krishnath College, Berhampore. 

Loreto House, Calcutta. 

Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

Rajendra College, Faridpur. 

Bagerhat College, Khulna. 

South Subarban College, Bhowanipur. 

Municipal. 

Midnapore College. 

Colleges for Propessionae Training. 
Engineering — Government . 

Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Teaching — Government. 

David Hare Training College, 

Dacca Training College. 

Unaided. 

L. M. S. Training College, Bhowanipore (Cal- 
cutta). v 

Training Department attached to Loreto House. 
Calcutta. 

Aided. 

Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

Medicine — Government. 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
College. 

The Law Department, attached to the Rlpon 
College, Calcutta. 

There are also Pleadership classes attached 
to the Government Colleges at Daoca, Rajshahi, 
Hoogly, Chittagong and Krishnagar and in the 
unaided college at Berhampore, tne Rlpon Col- 
lege and the Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, 
and the Municipal College at Midnapore. 

Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Lawrence John 
Lumley Dundas, Earl of Ronaldshay, G.O.I.IB. 
Took his seat, 27th March 1917, 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, W. R. Gourlay, O.I.K., I.O.S. 
Military Secretary , Major Henry George Vaux 
Surgeon , J. C. Chalke. 

Aides-de-camp, Lt. M. A. Carthew-Yorstoun, 
m.b.e. and Lt C. B. Lyon. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp , Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 
Bindley and Lt.-Col. F. E. Wood. 

Extra Aide-de-Canip, Lt. E. H. Smith, tt.G.l 
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Indian Aides-de-Camp, Risaldar Major Hira 
Singh Bahadur and Risaldar Faiz Mahamad 
Khan Bahadur. 

Commander of Body Guard, Major K. Robertson. 
Members of Council. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Wheeler. 

„ ,, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Third- 

wan. 

n „ Mr. II. Kerr. 

,, „ Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Ministers . 

Sir Surrendranath Banerjee. 

Mr. Frovash Chandra Mitter. 

Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhuri 
SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, H. L, Stephen- 
son, O.S.I., 0,1. E. 

Secretary, Revenue Department , M. C. McAJpin. 

Secretary General Departments, L. S. S O’Malley- 

Secretary , Financial Department, A. Marr. 

Acting Secretary to the Council and Secretary , 
Legislative Department , Cl. Tindall, O.I.E. 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Chief Enqineer, C. P. Walsh. 

Vnder-Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department ( Civil Buildings Branch), Adya 
Nath Basu. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. W. Hornell 

Principal, School of Arts, 1*. Brown. 

Inspector-General qf Police, Robert Boyle Hyde. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, Reginald Clarks. 
(Offg.) 

Conservator of Forests, R. C. Milward. 

Surgeon-General , W. H. B. Robinson, i.m.s. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, A. n. Lloyd* 
B.A., 1.0.8. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Satis Chandra 
Mukerji , I.o.s. 

Accountant-General , H. G. Tomkins, o.I.e. 

Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. S. C. 
Thompson, i.m.s. 

P Mmaster -General, Gancndrao Prasad Roy.y 


Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Amin-ul-Islam. , 

Director of Agriculture, G. Evans, M.A. 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. 0. St. John 
Moses, m.d. 

Sheriff, Rai Bahadur Dr. C, Bose. 

Superintendent , Royal Botanic Gardens, Lieut 
Colonel A. T. Gage. 

Registrar of Co operative Credit Societies, J. M. 
Mitra. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 


Fredeiick J. Halliday .. .. .. 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . . . . . 1862 

William Grey .. .. .. .. 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.c.s.l. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden,c.S.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s.l. ( Offig .) . . 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., C.I.E.. . .. 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, C.S.i. (Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.O.S.I., O.I.E. . . 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.c.s.l. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.c.s.l, (Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.sj. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, C.S.I. ( Officiating ) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, k.o.s.t 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.c.s.l 1903 

Lancelot Haro, O.6.I., O.I.E. (Offig,) . . 1906 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1900 

Si E. N. Baker, K.c.s.l. .. .. 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, c.s.i. (Officiating) .. .. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bernal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, G.o i.b., k.o.m.g 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, G O.I.E, in 17 
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(1) Ex-officio — 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.O.i.i’., o.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mchfcab, K.o.s.J., K.'.i.ij., r.u.M., 
Bahadur of Burdwan. 

'The Hon’blo Mr. John Henry Kerr, O.s.t., c.t.h. 

The Hon’ble Sir Abdur-rahiin, lvt. 

i'2) Official Nominated Members — 

Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth. 

,, Donald Hector Lees, I.o.s. 

Bt.-CoJ. Frederick 0’KencaII.\, cm.k.J.u.o. 

Mr. John Lang, i.o.s. 

,, Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, o.i.fc., i.o.s. 

„ Alexander Marr, i.o.s. 

,, William Stcnuing Hopkyns, o.n.J .,i.o.b. 

Itai Aoiar Nath Das Bahadur. 

Mr. John Arthur Laing Swan, i.o s. 

,, William Woodward Hornell, c i.h. 

,, Nalini Bhushan Gupta, o.i.rc. 

,, James Donald, O.I.E., i.o.s. 

,, Cecil Henry Bompas, c.s.i., 1.0 s. 

,, Leonard Birley, o.i.e., I.o s. 

„ George G. Bey. 

„ Charles F. Bayne, 

(3) Nominated Non-Officials- - 

Mr. Satish Clianddra Mukhaiji. 

Babu Bhishmadeb Das. 

Mr. Krishna Chandra Kay Cliaudhuri. 

Babu Hcmchandra Bhattachaiji. 

Babu Glianeshyamdas Birla. 

Maulvi Abdur liahim. 

(4) Elected Members. 


Maharajadhiiapi 


Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


2? on- Muham nutdan. 

Calcutta North 
Calcutta North-West 

( alcutta East 

Calcutta North Central .. 

Calcutta South 

Calcutta South Central . . 

Hooghly Municipal 
Howrah Municipal 

24-Parganas Municipal North . . 
24-Parganas Municipal Soutli . . 
Dacca City 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura West 

Baukura East 

Midnapore North 


Babu .Jalindra Nath Biisu. 

Mr. S. It. Das. 

Itai Kadlia Cliaran Pul, Bahadur. 

Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Itai Bahadur. 

Babu Surcndra Nath Mallik. 

Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

Jtai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur. 
Babu Nitya Dhone Mukharji. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banarji, ICt. 

Babu Surcndra Nath Koy. 

Itai Peary Lai Das Bahadur, m.b.e. 

Kai Nalinaksha Basu Bahadur. 

Kaja Mani Lai Singh Ray. 

Rai Abinash Chandra Banarji Bahadur, 
Babu Rishindra Nath Sarkar. 

Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt. 

Raja Narendra Lai Khan. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Midnapore South 


Ilooghly cum Howrah (rural) 

24-Parganas, rural. Central 
24-Parganas, rural, South 
24*Parganas, rural, North 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore South 
Jessore North 
Khulna 
Dacca rural 
Mymensingh West 
Mymensingh East 
Faridpur North . . 

Faridpur South . . 

Bakarganj North 
Bakarganj South 
Chittagong 
Ti ppora 
Noakhali 

Rajsliahi 

Dinajpur 

Hangpur 

Bogra cum Pabiu 

Malda 

Jalpaigun 

MuLammudun. 


f Babu Sharat Chandra Jana. 

Babu Sharat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
Babu Phanindra Lai De. 

Babu Satish Chandra Mukharji. 

. Babu Hem Chandra Laskar. 

Mr. Dhirendra Chandra Ghosh. 

Itai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

Maharaja Kshannish Chandra ltoy Bahadur. 
Babu Surendra Narayan Sinha. 

Babu Nalini Nath ltoy 
. Babu Bhabendra Chandra Hoy. 

Babu Sailaja Nath Hoy Chaudhuri. 

Babu Jogondra Nath Hoy. 

. j Raja Manrnatha Nath Hoy Choudhury. 

Mr. Sudhangshu Mohan Bose 
Dr. Jatindra Nath Maltra, M. B. 

Babu J ogendra Krishna Hoy. 

Babu Nibamn Chandra Das Gupta. 

Babu Nirode Behari Mallik. 

Babu Annada Charan Dutta, M.A., B.L. 

.j Babu Indu Bhushan Dutt. 

Babu Hasik Chandra Charinakar. 

Babu Kisori Mohan Chaudhuri. 

Babu Tanka Nath Chaudhuri. 
f ltai Sahib Panchanan Barma, M.B.E., M.A., 
I B.L. 

! Babu Jogesli Chandra Sarkar, B.L. 

Sir Ashutosli Chaudhuri. 

Babu Nilinani Ghatak. 

1 Babu Prusanna Deb Huikot. 


Calcutta Ncrth 

Calcutta South 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal 
24-Parganas Municipal South . . 
24-Parganas Municipal North . . 
Dacca City 

Burdwan Division North 
Burdwan Division South 
24-Paiganas, rural 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jessore North 
Jessore South 

Khulna 

Dacca West, rural 
Dacca East, rural 

Mym?nsingh West 


Myiucuslngh East 

Faridpur North . . 
Faridpur South . . 
Bakarganj North 
Bakarganj West . . 
Bakarganj South 
, J#. 


. . ; Vacant. 

..J Mr. Z. R. Z. Suhrawardy. 

Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy. 

. . Vacant. 

Maulvi Sycd Muksood Ali. 

. . Nawabzada Kliawja Muhammad Afzal. 

. . Muhammad Madassur Hussain. 

M. H. S. Suhrawardy. 

. . Syod Nasim Ali. 

. . Hyed Erfau Ali. 

Maulvi Ekramul Huq. 

Khan Bahadur Abdus-Salam, 

Maulvi Haflzuddin Ahmed. 

. . Vacant. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

. . Khan Bahadur Kliwaja Muhammad Azam. 

|* Rliandkar Arhamuddin. 

1 Maulvi Abdul Jabbar Pahlowan. 
f Nawab Syed Nawab AH Choudhuri Khan 
. . -i Bahadur, C.I.B. 

I Maulvi Muhammad Raflquddin Khan. 

Abdul Karim. 

Maulvi Mesbah Uddin Ahmed. 

Maulvi A. H. Muhammad Wazir AH. 

. Maulvi Azahruddin Ahmed. 

. Maulvi Fazlul Karim. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Chittagong 


Tippera 


Noakhali 


Rajshahi South . . 

Rajshahi North .. 

Dinajpur 
Rangpur West 

Rangpur East 

Bogra 

Pnbna 

Malda cum Jalpaigurl 

European. 


Presidency and Burdwan 

Dacca and (Chittagong . 
Rajshahi . . 


Anglo-1 nd tan. 


Anglo-Indian 


f Munshi Ayub Ali. 

I Munshi Amir Ali. 

J Shah Syed Emdadul Haq. 

L Vacant. 

j Munshi Makramali. 

I Munshi Jafar Ahmad. 

Maulvi Emdaduddin Ahmed 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ershnd Ali MLan 
Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed. 

Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf, B.L. 

Maulvi Hamid-Ud-Din Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haflzar Rahman Choudluiri. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 


f Mr. John Campbell Forrester, 
■s Col. Archibald John Pugh. 

I Mr. William Rowe Rae. 

Mr. Malcolm Cathcart. 

Mr. Walter Lancelot Travers. 


Mr. H. Barton. 
„ H. A Stark. 


Landholders. 

Burdwan . . 

Presidency 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Rajshahi 

Calcutta University 

Commerce and Industry. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


Indian Jute Mills Association . . 

Indian Tea Association . . 

Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta? Trades Association 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Bengal Marwari Association 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha 


Ral Lalit Mohan Singh Ray Bahadur. 

Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, <u.k. 

Babu Brojendra Kishore Kay Choudhury. 

Rai Upendralal Ray Bahadur. 

Kumar Shibshekhareswar Ray. 

Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur. 


Mr. Robert Middleton Watson Smyth 
,, Alexander Cochran, o.b.e. 

„ Campbell Ward Rhodes, o.b.k, 

,, James Campbell. 

,, James Edward Ray 
,, George Morgan. 

Mr. Reginald Hugh Lloyd Langford James. 

„ Bernard Alfred White. (Resigned). 
Mr. Alexander Douglas Gordon. 

Mr. Willoughby Langer Carey. 

Mr. Francis Augustus Larmour. 

The Hon‘bie Raja Hrishikesh Laha, c.l e. 

Baba Amulyadhan Addy. 

Babu Kesharam Poddar.j 
Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy. 
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The United Provinces 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dliol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,267 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tchri and Kampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,079 Bquare miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 865 
miles, giving a total of 112,346 square miles. 
The total population is 45, 590,946. 

The Provinces, originally termed the Noith- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation m 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Himalujan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Gangetic i lam and por- 
tions o! the hill systems ot Central India (Bun- 
delkhand). The first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 549 in the centie and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindbyan mountains, covered* with stunted 
trees and jungle, and m the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent lug and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snow's, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four riveis — the Ganges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Gumti. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the tolal of all other religions being 
mss than 0*6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Stmaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Pi njab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himaiayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the western Districts of the 
Province. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains— W< stern Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi pid Beharl; Urdu, or Himhistani is a 


dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian ana Arabic words 
which makes it a lingua franca . 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71’ 7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium. is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from winch they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
| and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. . The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlev and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agriculturist severely, and in the Terai, 
malaria still exacts a large toll. Land is 
held mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zeminduri tenure in 
Agra and tnluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of w'hom ow r n very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to fil 
per cent, of the tolal area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals, 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, as a home industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
industries have been on the decrease. The 
largest industry is in Azamgaih district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the anions Kinkub brocade is made. Em- 
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broidery ia manufactured iu Lucknow, wnere the 
noted cnikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
Borne districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather-work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a very large English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a mil- 
lion gallons. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until tne close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Tinder the Reform Scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in- Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in 
charge cf tin Transferred Subjects. The 
medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of whieh con- 
sists of five Secretaires and five Under-Secre- 
taries. The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Administra- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments ; another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments; whilst a third looks to (he local Self- 
Government, Financial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments. 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
(lie other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to Apiil, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moves between these two places. 
The Governor and the Secretariat spend 
the hot weather in Nairn Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudli, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each Dis- 
trict is in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 


Kumaon, who is an Indian Civilian. The Dis- 
tricts are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Commissioner. There are nine Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles and a population of from 5 to 6 millions. 
The Districts are sub-divided into tahsils, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
500 square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each Tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar , who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
also exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are di- 
vided into parganas which are units of impor- 
tance in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsildars are kanungos, of 
whom there are, on an average, three to a tahsil. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwarw, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
tahsils, as the case mav be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). 'The Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Rampur and 
Tehri rcspectivelv and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which are the final appellate authorities in both 
criminal and civil cases. The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
There are twenty-seven District and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agra and six m Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and appellate junsdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional appellate jurisdiction ia 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assis- 
tants, including Tahsildars , piesidp in both 
criminal and rent and revenue courts, and dispose 
of a good deal of th& work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a High Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
I 11 the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court. There are also Subor- 
d nate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Munsifs, who dispose of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs. 2,000, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. 1,000, 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Rs. 5,000. Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. There are also Honorary 
Munsifs, limited to Rs. 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Government. 

Local Government is exercised by means of 
District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners; the 
latter deriving its revenue from octtol 
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and other forms of taxation. The aim 
is to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade, Eighty-five Municipal 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and all tho principal Boards now have 
nou-ofUMal Chairman, with an Executive Officer 
who is directly responsible to the Board in all 
natters. Local self-government has been given a 
wider extension by the Municipalities Act, passed 
tn 1910 under which the responsibilities of the 
boards and their chairmen have been largely in- 
creased. They deal with questions of sanitation, 
eommuiifcuion, lighting, town improvement, 
roads, water supply, drainage and education. 
Grants are made to Boards by Governments in 
«nme cases for special purposes from general reve- 
nues. Small towns, termed Act XX towns, also 
enjoy some measure of local self-government and 
it is under consideration to extend the principle 
here too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
settlements, i.?., contracts between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1896 having caused Provin- 
cial bankruptcy, which for a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
serves which couiu be spent on productive works. 
Recently liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India and the 
financial prospects are accordingly much brigh- 
ter, though the war naturally hampered pro- 
gress. The new system of Provincial Finance 
and the liabilities of the Pi o vince thereunder 
are fully described in the section The 
provincial Governments’* (q. v.). 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
Into the Roads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is 
also a Secretary to Government. The Provin- 
ces are divided into three circles and ten divi- 
sions for the administration of roads and build- 
ings, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
for irrigation purposes. Each circle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gener- 
ally, all works costing more than Rs. 1,000, ex- 
cept In Municipalities. The most important 
irrigation works within the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the Betwa Canal, 
the Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canai, the Mat branch of the main Gang s Canal, 
improvements in the Itohiikhand and Terai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion, Important irrigation extension works are 
now being considered. 

Police. 

The Police Force Is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
or whom is in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants* forty-nine District Superintendents, 
twd Railway Superintendents, and thirty As- 


sistant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is & 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with an assistant. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Ride. The present cost of the force is 133 lakhs. 
The administration of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who is a member of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education. 

Education is in part wholly State-main- 
tained ; and partly by means of grants-in-aid 
There is a State University at AUatiabad, 
a Government Sanskrit College at Benares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught in special 
classes at the Muir College, Allahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which of late 
has been greatly extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkee (Thom- 
ason College). There are aided Colleges In 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra 
(St. John’s), Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
College), Gorakpur, Cawnpore and Meerut, 
and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
Hindu College. In Lucknow there is the Marti- 
niere school, an entirely independent institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and there is a Girls* Martiniere connected with 
it, whilst In the Hill-Stations, Naini-Tal and 
Mussoorie, there are many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
are in a very backward condition, though 
there was In 1915-16 an increase in pupils 
The position of the Province in regard 
to Education is fully described under the 
held Eiueition and in the tables attache! 
thereto (q. v ) 

Higher education is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd. in 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventv- 
flve ordinary and four ex-officio Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, anil 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Chancellor. Th* 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law an J 
Medicine, and the University possesses an 
Important Law School. A Mahomedan Unlvei- 
sity was established at Aligarh In 1920 and a 
Hindu University has been inaugurated at 
Benares. 

The principal educational institutions are 

The Mahomedan University, Aligarh. 

The Hindu (Benares) Univeiaity, Benares. 

St. John’s College, Agra. 

Muir College, Allahabad . 

Queen’s College, Benares. 

Canning College, Lucknow. 

Agra College. 

Reid Christian College, Lucknow. 
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Meerut College. 

Woodstock College, Mussoorie, 

Bareilly College. 

Christian College, Allahabad. 

Christ Church College, Cawnpore. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Thomason College, Eoorkee. 

King George's Medical College, Lucknow. 
Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Almora) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are eighty- 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
in their own homes and much good work is 
done in this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tionts are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George's Hospital and the Balrampur Hospital 
at Lucknow. The llamsay Hospital for Euro- 
peans at Naini Tal is a first class institution and 
there are also the Lady Dufferin Hospitals. 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 
best, equipped in the country, with a staff ol 
highly efficient professors, and the hospital 
is tho first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at Dehra Dun. where valu- 
able research work has been carried out and 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli take cases 
from all parts of India, and there are 
sanatoria for British soldiers in the Hills. 

Administration. 

Governor. — His Excellency SirHarcouit But- 
ler, K.C.8.I., C..I.B. Appointed December 
1920* 

Private Secretary — Captain Victor F. Gamble. 
Aide-dc-Camp. — Captain A. D. G. S. Batty. 

Members of Council arul Ministers. — T Jie lion. 
Mr. L. 0. Porter, (Finance). 

The Hon. the Raja of Malmiudab&d ( Home 
Member). 

Tho Hon. Pandit Jacat Narain (Local Scll- 
Govemment and Public Health.) 

The Hon. Mr. C. Y, Chintamani (Education and 
Industries). 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, G. B. Lambert, 
I.O.S. 

Financial Secretary to Government , E. A. H- 
Blunt, O.B.E., 1.0.8. 

Judicial Secretary to Government, C. H. B. Kendall, 
I.C.8. 

% 

Secretary to Government , Public Workt Dept • 
( Buildings <fc Roads , <0 Railways ), H. M. 
Wlllmofc. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent , Ghazipur, C. E. Wild. 

Chief Conservator of Forests , P. H. Clutter buck . 
Director of Public instruction, C. Y. do la Fose. 
Inspector-General of Police . L. M. Kaye. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals , Co ] 
J. K. Close, m.b., i.m.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner , Major Cuthbert Lindsay 
Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration , T. A. H. Way , 
ICS. 

Commissioner of Excise , T. A. H. Way. 
Accountant-General , Richard Waterfleld. 
Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Woolley. 

Postmaster- General, II. S. H. Pilkinglon, c.l.E., 
M.V.O. 

Chemical Analyser, Dr. E. H. Hankin. 

Director of Agriculture , H. M. Leake, m.A, 

Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 

Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., a.c.n 1836 

The Right Hon. the Go\ernor-Ueueial 1838 
in the North-Western Provluccs (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 181 x 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, k.c.b 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. . . 184 3 

A. W. Bcgbie, In charge 1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1853 

E. A. Iteade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, C.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1869 

It. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.s.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.C.s.l 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B 1876 


Lieutenant-Governors of the North 

Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners of Oudh. 

Sir Georgo Couper, Bart, O.B., K.C.s.l. 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.c.b 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., c.i.e. . . 1887 
Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.s.l. , . 1892 

Alan Cadell ( Officiating ) . . . . 1895 

Sir Antony P. MaeDonnell, K.C.s.l. (a) . . 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La-Touche, K.C.s.l 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MaeDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the United 

PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.C.s.l 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.C.s.l., C.l.E 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i. (Officiating). . . . 1918 

Sir J. S. Meston. K.O.S I. .. 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.O.S.I., C.l.E. .. 1918 

Governor of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Euticr, k c.s.l,> C.I.E. .. 1920 
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UNITED PROVINCES 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Name and nature of constituency. 


Name or names of member or members 
returned by election. 

Agra City, non-Muhammadan, Urban 


Pandit Govind Sahai Sharma. 

Cawnporc City do. 



Bai Anand Sarup Bahadur. - 

Allahabad City do. 



Lai a Shoo Charan Lai. 

Lucknow City do. 



The Hon’ hie Pandit Jagat JNaravaa. 

Benares City do. 



Bai ltavinaedan Prasad Baltadur. 

Bareilly City -lo. 



La la Chhail Bihari Lai. 

Meerut cum Ahg.uh do. 


** 

Lala Kishori Lai. 

Moradabad cum S'lahjah.inpui, met Muli.umu.idan, 
Urban. 

Babu Brijuandan Piasad. 

Debra Dun distiiet, non-Muhammadan, Rural 


Mi. IJgar Sen. 

Sahaianpur distiiet, 

do. 


Jiiila Shadi Ram, 

Muzafanmgar distiiet 

do. 


Pandit Dude Nath Kuu/.ru. 

Meet ut district (Noitli) 

do. 


('haiidhti Mukhtyar Singh. 

Meerut district (South) 

do 


R.u Sita Rani Sahib. 

Bulandshahr district ( Baht ) 

do. 


Pandit Nanak Chand. 

Bulandslialir district (West) 

do 


Thakur Manik Singh. 

Aligarh district (East) 

do. 


l)r. Manoliar Lai. 

Aligarh district (West) 

do. 


Kao Sahib Shoo Dhyan Singh. 

Muttra disti jet 

do 


Babu Narayan Dass. 

Agra district 

do. 


Munshi Narayan Prasad Aohthana. 

Mainpuri distiiet 

do. 


Oiaudhri Maharaj Singh. 

Etah district 

do. 


Bai Indra Narayan. 

Bareilly district 

do. 


Raja Kali Charan M isra. 

Bijnor district 

do. 


Chaudhri Slier Singh. 

Budaun disti ict 

do. 


Kai Daya Shankar Sahib. 

Moradabad district 

do. 


Chaudhri Sardar Slngli. 

Shahjahanpur distiiet 

do. 


Babu Gur Sahai. 

Pilibhit district 

do. 


Pandit Brijnandan Prasad. 

Jhansi district 

do. 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Jalaun district 

do. 


Bai Gopaldas Sharma Sahib. 

Hamirpur district 

do. 


Babu Parraeshar Dayal Amist. 

Banda district 

do. 


Pandit Bhagwat PrAsad Dube. 

Farrukhabad district 

do. 


Babu Gaindan Lai. 
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Name and nature of constituency. 


Name or names of member or member? 
returned by election. 

Eta wah district non-Muhanunadan, Rural 


Raja Hukm Toj Pratab Singh. 

Cawnpore district 

do. 


Pandit Balbhaddra Prasad T;wau. 

Fateh pur district 

do. 


Major Des Raj Ranjit Singh. 

Allahabad district 

do 


Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya. 

Benares district 

do. 


Kunwar Nand Lai. 

Mirzapur district 

do. 


Mahan t Parmanand Gir. 

.Taunpur district 

do 


Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 

Ghazipur district 

do 


Babu Parsidh NnravMi 

Ballia district 

do 


Thakur TT.muman Singh 

Gorakhpur district (We«t; 

do. 


Mr. Ajudhia Das. 

Gorakhpur disti ict ( ) 

do. 


Raja Tndrajit Pratap Bahadur Salu. 

Basti district 

do. 


Bhaya IT an uniat Prasad Smell. 

Azamgarh district 

do. 


Babu Ganga Prasad Rai. 

Naini Tal district 

do. 


Rai Narayan Dat Chhimwal Sahib. 

Ahnora district 

do. 


Kunwar Anand Singh 

Garhwal district 

do. 


Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi. 

Lucknow district 

do. 


Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra. 

Unao district 

do. 


Rai Ganesh Prasad Bahadur. 

Rai Bareli district 

do. 


Sardar Birpal Singh. 

Sitapur district 

do. 


Thakur Rajendra Singh. 

Hardoi district 

do. 


Thakur Mashal Singh. 

Kheri district 

do. 


Babu Sita Ram 

Fyzabad district 

do. 


Thakur Keshanya Prasad Singh. 

Gonda district 

d'\ 


Maharaja Sir Blmgwati Prasad Singh Baha- 
dur, K.C.l.E , K.B.E. 

Bahraich district 

do. 


| i ’and it Ramsewak Pande. 

Sultanpur district 

do. 


Raja Pratab Singh Bahadur. 

Partabgarh district 

do. 


| Babu Shankar Dayal. 

Bara Banki district 

do. 


Rai Rajeshwar Bali. 

Allahabad cum-Benares, Muhammadan, Uiban 


Saiyid Raza Ali. 

Lucknow cum-Cawnpore 

do. 


Mirza Muhammad Sajjad Ali Khan. 

Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh do 


Saiyid Al-i-Nabi. 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur do. 
eum-Moradabad 

•• 

Saiyid Janab Ahmad. 

Dehra Dun district 

do. 


Maulvi Shahab-ud-din. 
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Names and nature of constituency. 


Name or names of member or members 
returned by election. 


Saharanpur district Muhammadan, Rural 


Meerut district do. 

Muzaffarnagar district do. 

Bij nor district do. 

Bulandshahar district . . do. 


Aligarh, Muttra and Agra do. 
districts. 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukh- do. 
abad districts. 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Fateh do. 
pur districts. 

.Thansi division do. 

Allahabad, Jauupur and Mir- do. 
zapur districts. 

Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and do. 


Azamgarh districts. 

Gorakhpur district do. 

Basti district do. 

Moradabad north do. 

Moradabad south do. 

Budaun district do 

Shahiahanpur district do. 

Bareilly district do 


Kumaun division earn Pilibhlt, <1 1 . 

Gonda and Bahraich districts do. 

Klieri and Sitapnr districts do. 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao districts, Muhammadan, 
Rural. 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki districts, Muhammadan, 
Rural. 

Sultanpur, Partabgarb and Rae Bareli districts, 
Muhammadan, Rural. 

European 


Agra Landholders, north; 
Do. south 


Taluqdars 


Upper ludia Chamber of Commerce . . 


Unite-dJPro vinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allababad University .. 


Maulvi Shahab-ud-din. 

Kunwar Jamsfccd Ali Khan. 

Kunwar Enayat Ali Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Amir Hasan Khun 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan. 
Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf. 

Munshi Atatmand Khan. 

Munshi Zafar Husain. 

Mr. Masud-uz-zaman. 

Nawabsada Muhammad Yusuf. 

Shah Badro Alam. 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Ismail 
Mr. Abdul Hakim. 

Hakim Nawab Ali Khan. 

Salyid Jafar Husain. 

Shaikh Satyid Muhammad alias Maiku Mian 

Munshi Fazl-ul-Rahman. 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Rahhndad Klmn. 

Munshi Muhammad Zahur-ud-din Khan. 

Mirza Mahmud Beg. 

Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan. 

Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Husain, O.B E. 

Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar, C.T.E. 

Munshi Muhammad Afzal. 

Sir Henry John Ludlam Stanyon K 
(J.I.E., V.D. 

Rai Kunwar Parraanand Bahadur. 

Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh 

I Raja Amarpal Singh, M.B.E. 

Raja Shambhu Dayal. 

Thakur Nawab Ali Khan. 

Thakur Jagannath Bakhsh Sin ih 

r Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., V.D. 

\ Mr. Samuel Henry Taylor. 

B. Vikramajit Singh. 

Pandit Iqbai Narayan Gurtu. 
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Name and nature 0 * constituency. 

Nams or names of member or members 
returned, without contest 

Cawnpore City, Non-Muhammadan, Urban . . 

Rai Anand Samp Bahadur. 

Morababad cum-Shehjahanpur, Non-Muhammadan, 
Urban. 

Babu Brij Nandan Prasad. 

Meerut district (North\ Non-Muhammadan, Rural . . 

Chaudhri Mukhtyar Singh. 

Budaun district 

do. 

Rai Dava Shankar Sahib. 

Cawnpore district 

do. 

Pandit Balbhaddia Prasad TiwaiL 

Almora district 

do. 

Kunwar Anand Singh. 

Unao district 

do. 

Rai Ganesh Prasid Bahadur 

Sitapur district 

do. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh. 

Sultan pur district 

do. 

Raja Pratab Singh Bahadur. 

Lucknow cum-Cawnpcre, Muhammadan, Uiban . . 

Mirza Muhammad Sajjad All Khan 

Agra and Meerut cum-Aligaih 

do. 

Saiyid Al-i-Nahi. 

Muzaffarnagar district, Muhammadan, Rural 

Kunwar Enajat All Khan. 

Buiandshahr district 

do. 

Nawah Muhammad Ahmad SaiJ Klian. 

Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and 
Azamgarh districts. 

do. 

Shah Badre Alam. 

Gorakhpur district 

do. 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Kmaii. 

Basti district 

do. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim. 

Moradabad (North) 

do. 

Hakim Nawab All Khan. 

Moradabad (South) 

do. 

Saiyid Jafar Husain. 

Budaun district 

do 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhainmad alias Maiku Miar. 

Shahjahanpur district 

do 

Munshi Wazl-ur-Rahman. 

Bareilly district 

do. . . 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Rahnmlad Khan. 

Kheri and Sitapur districts 

do. 

Nawab Sadiq All Ivhan. 

Hnrdoi, Lucknow and Unao 
districts. 

do. 

Lieut. Shaikh Shahid Husain, O.B.K. 

European 



Sir Henry John Ludlam Stanyon, Kt., C.I.E.. 
V.D. 

Agra Landholders, South 


Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh. 

Taluqdars .. ... 



Raja Amarpal Simrh, Raja Shambhu 

I)ayal, Thakur Nawab Ali Khan, Thakur 
Jagan Nath Bakhsh Singh. 

Upper Tndia Chamber of Commerce 

J Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., V. D. 

1 Mr. Samuel Henry Taylor. 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce . . 

B. Vikramjit Singh. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the aiea and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Of the 
total area of the Punjab, 36,551 square miles 
are in Native States (34 in number) with a 
population of 4,212,794, and 2,506 square 
miles are tribal territory on the western border 
of Dera Ghazi Khan district with a popula- 
tion of 28.587. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, st retelling from the 
Jumna in the east to the Sulemnn Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Halt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The run jab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Halt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district, 
ts physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfaxourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the naiiow sub-montanc 
tract. This tiact, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, coin- 
irises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
ated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
eome 86,000 square miles with a population 
of 10J millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities bf Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 


is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moi°t by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almo3t inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of whieh means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. Ho 
little ram is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenab and Lower Jhelum Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
as the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other poition of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is seorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand lngb 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh ami one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them arc Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very tew 
Hikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except, in the south 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal tor recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the main power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There an? many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Baidas) ami 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by t b i 
Baluchis of Dcra Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
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districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small libetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pabari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 390,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme is completed, 
will ad|i 1,200,000 acres to this total. 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
aie unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area, which now occupies in an aver- 
age year over 8f millions of acres. The aver- 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the average annual produce of which 
is a million tons valued at £5,000,000. Other 
important staples are barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamum), 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- 
rally throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll- worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled variety, known as ' Rengals ’. The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the. wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures : — cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head : buffaloes, about 850,000 ; 
bovine young stock, 3,800 000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000. Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in the south-west in Kulu 
and Kangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of hides and skins is 
also an important industry. 


Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum 
district, with an output of about 60,000 tons a 
year, and gold-washing is carried on in most 
of the rivers, not without remunerative results. 
Iron and copper ores are plentiful but diffi- 
culties of carriage and the absence of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total number of factories being only 
184, the majority of which are devoted to cotton 
ginning, cleaning and pressing. Cotton weav- 
ing as a domestic industry is carried on by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
enterprise in improving the hand-weaving 
industry. Blankets and woollen rugs are also 
produced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar are famous. Silk-weaving 
is also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and earthenwaie are fairly 
numerous and ivory carving is cariied on at 
Amntsar and Patiala. 

Administration, 

Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of administration was 
that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under that. 
Act the Province was raised to the status ot 
a Governorship, with an Executive Council 
and Ministers, the Governor in Council being 
in charge of tho Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with Ilia Ministers of tho Transferred 
Subjects. Tho general system of provincial 
administration under this scheme is sketched 
in the section Provincial Governments ( q . c.) 
where is also given a list of the Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
Governor and the Council and Ministers is an 
enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given under 
tho Legislative Councils ( q . v.), tho system 
being common to all the major Provinces. 
The Punjab Commission, the body which 
is responsible tor the Civil administration 
of the province, is recruited from the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial Civil Service. 
Up to the date of the separation of the North- 
West Frontier Province from the Punjab, 
mic-fourtli of the cadre was drawn from 
tho Indian Army. The business of Go- 
vernment is carried on tlirough tho usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2> Revenue and (3) Fi- 
nancial Secretaries, and three Urider-Secrc- 
tarics. There is also at present an Additional 
Secretary. In the Public Works Department, 
there are also three Secretaries (Chief Engi- 
neers), one in the Buildings and Roads Branch 
and two in the Irrigation Branch. Tho heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
arc also Under-Secretaries to Government. 
The Government spends the winter In Lahoio 
and the, summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. Under 
the Governor, the province is adminis- 
tered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Julluhder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exorcise general control over the 
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Deputy Commission ere — 29 in number — each 
ot whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tahsils, each con- 
sisting of about 800 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
or military member of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, although live Deputy Commissionerships 
are " listed ’* for Provincial Civil Servants. 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven- 
anted Civilians) and one or more Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners (Provincial Civilians). In 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer who has wide powers. The tahsil is 
in cn&rge of a Tahsildar, in some cases assisted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars. The village 
is under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villages are grouped into zails, 
each under a zaildar. The lambardars and 
zaild&rs are “ village officers ” and not Gov- 
ernment-servants. The district Land Re- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is available 
for general administrative work. The Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent. Except in 
the case of the Sikh Phulkian States (Patiala, 
Jhind and Nabha) and the Bahawalpur Agrncy, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. The 
principal heads of Department in the province 
are the two Financial Commissioners (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture and the : 
Court of Wards), the three Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspector-General 
of Registration, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Joint Stock Companies and 
the Legal Remembrancer. The Accountant- 
General, the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent, North- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oflenccs and origin&l civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
six puisne judges (either Civilians or barristers), 
and an eighth additional judge. The conversion 
of the old Chief Court into a High Court 
which liad first been mooted as long ago as 
1886 and was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in 1916, could not take effect until the 
war was over and was finally brought into force 
on April 1, 1919. Subordinate to the High Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
Humber) each of whom exercises civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division 
comprising one or more districts. They 
bear most of the first appeals In Civil 


suits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis- 
trates. One or two divisions have an additional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction, is ap- 
pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits are tried in the first 
instance by Munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
limited to suitB not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
In value. The assistants to Deputy Com- 
missioners are always invested with the 
powers of a Munsif, but the former prac- 
tice of investing Tahsildars with Munsifs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes. The Deputy Commissioner 
is the District Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissioner 
as well as the District and Subordinate Judges, 
but not the Munsifs, are invested with magis- 
terial powers. Tahsildars usually exercise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsildars those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
rary Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 
bench. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deptity Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elder 
(Jirga) may pass sentence up to four years* 
imprisonment. In all cases capital sentences 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Courts to decide all suits 
regarding tenant right, rents and cognate 
matters in which civil courts have no jurisdic- 
tion have been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. The Financial Commissioners 
are the final court of appeal in revenue cases. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution 
of district boards exercising authority over 
a district and of municipalities exercising 
authority over a city or town. A few districts 
have local boards which exercise authority 
over a tahsil. These bodies are composed of 
members either nominated by Government 
or elected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, sanita- 
tion, roads and rest houses and general improve- 
ments. The funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a ccss on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
are known as “notified areas**, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem is in force. Where the elective principle 
is in force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest in the elections, except in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

The system of provincial finance also under- 
went a radical change under the Reform Act. 
Prior to the passing of that measure certain 
heads of revenue were reserved to the Govern- 
ment of India, others were made over entirely 
to the Provinces, others were * divided ” 
between the Government of India and the 
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Provinces, the provinces in this way contri- 
buting to the cost of the central government. 
The Reform Act swept this system away. Cer- 
tain heads of revenue were reserved to the 
Government of India ; the rest were made 
over entirely to the Provinces, subject to a 
contribution fixed in each case to the expenses 
of the central government. These financial 
provisions, with the Punjab contribution, 
are described in detail in the section The Pro- 
vincial Governments (q. v.) 

Public Works. 

As was stated in the section on " Adminis- 
tration ’* the Public Works Department is 
divided into two branches, one for Buildings 
and Roads and the other for Irrigation. In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
the province is divided into three circles under 
Superintending Engineers and 11 divisions 
under Executive Engineers. The primary 
object of this branch is the construction and 
maintenance of Imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards. The Irrigation branch is under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf whom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in the North- 
West Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions. In addition to the work of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on irrigated areas and in several 
districts where the land revenue demand is 
assessed on the fluctuating principle, for the 
formulation of this demand on irrigated crops 
as well. 

Irrigation. 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest achievements of Brh 
tish rule In India. Not including the enor- 
mous Triple Canal project recently completed, 
the total irrigated area in British districts 
and Native States amounts to 8,269,233 
acres. The Beas is the only one of the 
gieat rivers of the province from which no 
canal takes off. The Indus provides sup- 
plies for two large series of inundation canals, 
one on either bank. Taking off from the 
Jhelum is the Lower Jhelum perennial canal, 
with 150 miles of main channel and 1,000 miles 
of distributaries and lower down the river is 
a large series of inundation canals. The Lower 
Chenab perennial canal takes off from the Che- 
nab and comprises 427 miles of main channel 
and* branches and 2,278 miles of branches, 
while below the junction of the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers is a series of Inundation canals 
on both banks. The Ravi provides supplies 
for the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which has 
370 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidhani system with a 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi. 
The Sirhlnd Canal, which has a main line and 
branches of 538 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, 
and there are two systems of inundation 
canals deriving their supplies from the Upper 
and Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to 


the Grey Canals maintained on the co-opera- 
tive system in the Ferozepore distiict and a vast 
series of inundation canals In Bahawalpur 
State. The Western Jumna Canal, which 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna, 
has a main line and branches of 377 miles and 
distributaries of 1,764 miles. The Triple 
Canal project Is intended to carry surplus water 
from the Jhelum and the Chenab to supple- 
ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford irriga- 
tion to the tracts through which the supply 
channels pass. The three canals included in 
the scheme are known as the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals. 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
in April 1912 and the Lower Bari Doab In April 
1913 and the Upper Jhelum in December 
1915. The most interesting feature of tbit 
great work Is the level crossing at BalUdU, 
40 miles from Lahore, where the Upper 
Chenab canal supply is passed across the Ravi 
into the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 


Police. 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is 
a member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General, and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
Criminal Investigation, the Police Training 
School and Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. 
The Railway Police are divided into two 
districts. Northern and Southern, under an 
Assistant Inspector- General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, 
each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
trict, and has under him one or more Assist- 
ant Superintendents. The district is divided 
into circles under charge of Inspectors, and 
again into thanas in charge of a Sub-Inspector. 
The staff of a thana consists on an average of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 
10 constables. A service of Provincial Police 
officers has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who are em- 
ployed as assistants to the Superintendents. 
The total police force of the province exclusive 
of gazetted officers, consists of 980 officers 
and about 20,000 men, practically half of whom 
are armed with revolvers and bored out rifle s- 
The village police or chaukidars are under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 
each district not of the Police Superintendent. 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually considered 
rather a backward province, education has 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
years. Government maintain the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
pean teachers at S&nawar (Simla Hills), nor- 
mal schools at the, headquarters of each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
of each district, and the Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar for European children. 
Two more Government Colleges, at Ambala 
and Multan, are in contemplation. There 
are in the province nine arts colleges 
(one of them Oriental), 8 professional colleges 
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for males and 1 for females; 130 High 
Schools for boys and 18 for girls ; 243 middle 
schools for boys and 43 for girls; 6,492 Pri- 
mary Schools for boys and 855 for girls; 54 
schools for special instruction for boys and 
12 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
schools of all classes, both male and female, is 
563,154. The nine arts colleges are: — The 
Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
Dayanand, Islamia and I)ayal Singh Colleges 
at Lahore ; Khalsa, Amritsar ; Murray, Sial- 
kote ; Gordon, Rawalpindi. Professional edu- 
cation is represented by the Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- 
neering School at Rasul, the Mayo School 
of Art and the Railway Technical School, both 
at Lahore. There are eight Industrial Schools 
in the Province maintained by Municipali- 
ties or District Boards and others maintained 
by Missionary bodies, the Arya Samaj, etc., | 
which receive grants-in-aid. The education 
of the domiciled community is provided for I 
by a number of secondary boarding schools i 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the I 
plains. The aristocracy of the province is 
provided for by the Aitchison Chiefs’ College 
for boys and the Queen Mary’s College tor 
girls, both at Lahore. 

The Education Department is administered 
by the Director of Public Instruction, who 
has under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
civil division an Assistant Director, with two 
or more assistants, a District Inspector, with 
assistants, in each district, two Inspectresses 
of girls’ schools and an Inspector of European 
schools. Higher education is controlled bv 
the Punjab University (incorporated in 1882) 
which has the Lieuteuant-Governor as ex-officio 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor appointed by 
Government and a Senate. In addition to 
the nine arts colleges already mentioned and 
the Law and Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, and the Hindu 
College, Delhi, and six other colleges in 
Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and 
the North-West Frontier Province are affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
Also supervises the departments ot the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him two Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sanitary 
Engineer as Technical Adviser. Medical work In 
the districts is in charge of the Civil Surgeons, 
of whom fourteen before the War were members 
of the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uncovenanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons. The Mayo Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, canal and police hospitals 
ire maintained by Government, but the ordi* 
iarv hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
ricts are maintained by municipal or district 
tonda, Certain private institutions such as 


the Walker Hospital at Sin a and many 
mission dispensaries receive gr mfg-tn-aid. The 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore has been greatly ex- 
tended and Improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VIT, and was formally opened by 
Lord Hardinge in December 1915. The total 
number of patients treated at all hospitals 
and dispensaries In tho year is over 
four and a half millions, including nearly 
75,000 in -patient,!. A temporary department 
to combat plague has been organised 
under the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In 
the districts the Civil Surgeons are generally in 
charge of the operations against plague, but 
additional officers are employed from time to 
time. There is only one lunatic asylum in 
the Province at Lahore, but there are ten leper 
asylums. The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 
performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super- 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but is 
more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who has under him 
a special staff. Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 

Governor , Sir Edward Maclagan, E.c.l.E , O.S.l. 
I.C.S. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, Major G'. C. S. Black, O.B.E. 
Aide-de-Cam p, Capt. K. O’Brien Harding, o.b.e 
Honorary Aidcs-de-Camp, Hon. Lieut, Risaldar 
Major Amar Singh Bahadur, Subedar-Maj; r 
j Feroz Khan Bahadur and Subedar Sainbir 
j Gurung, Bahadur, i o.M. 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Sir John Maynard. 

The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sunder Singh 
Majithia. 

Ministers. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Fazol Hussain 
Lala HarkisanLal. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary , J. P. Thompson, I.C.S. 

Revenue Secretary J. D. Boyd, i.o.s. 

Financial Secretary , B. T. Gibson, I.C.S. 


Public Works Department 
Irrigation Branch 

Secretaries , F. W. Woods; H. W. M. Ives, 
A.M.T.O.E. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, A. S. Montgomery. 

Revenue Department. 

Financial Commissioner, P. J. Fagan, i.e.s. 
Director of Industries, E. A. Scott, o.b.e. 
Director of Agriculture , C. A. H. Townsend 
Director of Land Records , Inspector-Genl. cf 
Registration , and Registrar-General , D. J. Boyd 



The 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Tirector of Public Instruction, G. Anderson. 

Inspector-General of Police , A. 0. Stewart. 

Inspector-General of Registration , Shaikh Rahim 
Bakhsh. 

Conservator of Forests, J. W. A. Grieve. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
Robert Charles Macwatt, c.i.e., i.m.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. S. R. Smith, 

0. M.G., I.M.S. 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. E. L, 
Ward. 

Accountant-General . F. D. Gordon, m.a. 

Postmaster-General, 11. N. Hutchinson, o.b.e., 

1. c s. 

Lieutenant governors or the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., g.c.b . . . . 1859 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.c B„ . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, C.B. .. .. 1S63 
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Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K.c.s.i., c.B., died at Tonk, January 1871. 

R. H. Davies, c.S.l. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, O.S.T 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchi on, K.C.S.I., 1882 

C.I.E. 

James Broad wood Lyall . . . . . . 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatiick, K.C 8.1 1892 

William Mackworth Young, c.S.f. .. 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.C.S.I , resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

'1. G. Walker, C.S.l. (offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.l. . . 1908 

James McCro ue Douie (offg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.c.s.i 1910 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.I.E., C.S.l. . . 1918 

Governor of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K. c.i.e., c.s.i. .. 1920 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butler, C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., President of CoudcII 
The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, C.I.E. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Harkishen La!. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, O.B.E., of Kapurthala. 


Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Mian Luddan 

Akhbar All, Pir, Vakil, Ferozepore 

Ali Akbar, Chaudhrl, Dhamti, Gurdaspur 

All Haidar Shah, Pir, Sang Jani 

Allan Khan, Drishak, Sardar, Asani 

Anderson, Mr., G.C.T.E 

Amar Das, Lala, Vakil, Sialkot 

Amir Khan, Khan Sahib, Chak No. 282, Gugera 
Branch. 

Asgar Ali, Sheikh, I.C.S 

Ata Ullah Khan, Chaudhri, Kaulu Tarar, Haflza- 
bad. 

Atma Bam, Lala, Sirsa 

Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar, Kathgarh 

Balbir Singh, 2nd-Lieutenant, Rao Bahadur, 
O.B.E., Gokalpur. 

Baiwant 8ingh, Sardar, Moran 

Bans Gopal, Chaudhri, Phader, Kamal 

Beli Ram, Mian, Hoshiarpur 

Bhiwani Shankar, Pandit, Amritsar 

Boyd, Mr. D. J., I.C.S 

Dasundha Singh, Sardar, Pleader, Ludhiana 
Daniat Ram, Kalia, Pandit, M.B.E., Ferozepore.. 

Daya Ram, Chaudhri, Bar.-afc-Law, Ambala 

Dilbagh Singh, Sardar Sahib, Risaldar, Chak No. 

06, Gugera Branch. 

Edward Earnest Clarke, Mr. Lahore 

Fagan, Mr. P, J., C.S.I., I.C.S 

Fazl Ali, Chaudhri, Khan Sahib, M.B.E., Ajnala 

Firoz Khan, Malik, Nurpur Nun 

French, Mr. L., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S 

Ganpat Rai, Mr., Lahore 

Oibson, Mr. B. T., I.C.S 

Ghulam Muliammad Shah, Salyad, Jahanian 
Shah. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Chaudhri, Parian Wall 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh, Labana of Go- 
pa! Singh Wala, Lahore. 

Capfc. Sardar Gopal Singh, O.B.E., of Bhagowal, 
Gurdaspur. 

Hallifax, Mr. C. J., O.B.E., I.C.S 

Hara Singh, Bedi, Bawa, Honorary Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Nanakpur. 

Hari Chand, Rai Bahadur, Multan 

Hardit Singh, Bedi, Bawa, Montgomery 


Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Official, nominated. 

Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Official, nominated. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Ruial. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Rural. 

Kamal (Non- Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Official, nominated. 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhamma- 
dan), Urban. 

Ambala-cura-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association, Commerce. 

Official, nominated. 

Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Official, nominated. 

Lahore and Ferozepur-cum-Shelkhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan), Rural. 

Official, nominated. 

Shahpur East- (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 


Official, nominated. 

Multan Division and Shelkhupura (Sikh), Rural. 

We9t Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

Sikh Landholders, Landholders. 
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Harnam Singh, Rai Sahib, Rawalpindi . . 

Hussain Shah, Saiyad, Rajoa 

Ives, Mr. H. W. M., C.I.E., M.I.C.E 

Jamal Kahn, Sardar, Leghari Tumandar, Dera- 
GhazI Khan. 

Joseph, Mr. E. A., I.C.S 

Karim Ullah Khan, Malik, Darapur 
Kartar Singh, Sardar, Vakil, Ferozepo r e. . 

Kharak Singh, Chaudhri, Raipur 

Kundan Lai Rallia Ram, Mr. 

Lajpat Rai, Chaudhii, Rai Sahib, Hansi 
Lai Chand, Chaudhri, Rao Bahadur, O.B.E., 
Rohtak. 

Macpherson, Mr. W. R 

MacWatt, Colonel R. C , I.M.S 

Mahabat Khan, Malik, Karkan 

Mahtab Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Lahore . . 

Manohar Lai, Mr., Bar-at-Law, Lahore . . 

Mehdi Shah, Saiyad, Khan Bahadur, O.B.E., 
Gojra. 

Mela Ram, Misr, Nokodar . . 

Mir Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Vakil, 
Simla. 

Moti Lai, Kaisfcha, Mr., Dharmsalal 
Muhammad Adbulla Khan, Khan, Khangath . . 

Muhammad Akbar Khan, Khan Bahadur, Jhclum. 
Muhammad Amin, Chaudhri, Pleader, Sialkot . . 
Muhammad Hayat Khan, Chaudhri, Ranhcra . . 
Muhammad Hussain, Saiyad, Shergarh . . 
Muhammad Jamil Khan, Chaudhri, Bahram 
Muhammad Raza Shah, Gilani Sayad, Multan . . 

Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, Khan, Tsa Khol . . 
Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mian, Bar.-at-Law, 
Lahore. 

Muhairam Ali, Chishti, Maulvi, Vakil, Lahore . . 
.Nabi Bakhsh, Chaudhri, Fatehpur 

Narendra Nath, Hi wan Bahadur, Raja, Lahore .. 
Nawab Bin, Mr., Bar.-at-Law, Sailkot . . 

Owen, Dr. C. A., Lahore 

Panna Lai, Rai Sahib, Ambala Cantonment 
Raghbir Singh, Ilony. T.icut., Sardar, O.B.E., 
Raja Sansi. 

Raja Singh, Chaudhri, Rai Saliib, Jatwar 
Randhir Singh, Sardar, Kalaswala, Sialkot Dis- 
trict. 

Sangat Singh, Sardar, Kulla 

Sarup Singh, Rai Bahadur, Risaldar, Badli 

Scott, Mr. E. A., O.B.E 

Hewak Ram, Lala, Rai Bahadur, Gangapur 

Shafi AU Khan, Oliaudhri, Khan Sahib, Gohana . . 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, Lieut., M.B.E., Wah 

Thakar Das, Rai Sahib, Pind Dacian Khan 
Townsend, Mr. C. H., I.C.S 

Wall Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Rai, Tal- 
wandl Rai, Ludhiana District. 

\uaaf Shah, Khwaja, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., 
Amritsar 

Ellis, Mr. T. P., O.B.F., I.C.S 

Lala Utt&m Chaud, Anarkali, Lahore 


Rawalpindi Division and Gujranaala (Sikh), 
i Rural. 

Jhaug (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Official, nominated. 

Baloch Tumandar, Landholders. 

Official, nominated. 

Jlielum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 

A mr itsar-cu m- Gu rdas pur , Rural . 

Representative of Indian Christians. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Rohtak (Non-Muhaimriatlan), 
Rural. 

Representative of European and Anglo-Indian 
Communities. 

Official, nominated. 

Sheikhupuia (Muhammadan), Ruial. 

(Sikh) Urban. 

Punjab University, University. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Julhmdur-cum-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ourgaon-cum-IIissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mrianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore Citv (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Landholder (General), Landholders. 
East and West Central Towns. 

Nominated to represent Anglo-Indian Coimnun i* 

ty. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 
Sialkot-eum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore. (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Official, nominated. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ambala Division (North-East). 

Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Official, nominated. 

Hoshiarpur-cum-Ludhiaua, Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Secretary to Council. 

Lahore City (Noft-Muhauiinadan). 



Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area, Including the district of Putao 
constituted in February 1914. is approximately 
270,000 square miles, of which 172,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 31,000 belong to 
independent and 07,000 to semi-independent 
Native States. The main geographical feature 
of the country is the series of rivers and hills 
running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenassein have a rainfall o 1 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than hall that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 90°, the minimum about 00°. 
North of the Delta the rainfalldecreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow " and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
butthisis compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie tnc 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
masj and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and pietuiesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,205,504. In 1911 there were 
7,042,201 Burmans, 990,420 Shan(s, 919,641 
Karens, 239,953 Kachins. 300,480 Chins, 344,123 
Arakanese and 320,629 Talaings. There is also 
a large alien population of 108,877 Chinese 
and about 600,000 Indians, while the European 
population was 24,355. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. But attempts 
are being made by the Indian Reform party 
to exploit this newly awakened interest in poli- 
tics. In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
feature* His dress is most distinctive and 


exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead; a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or loongi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burman women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and tho loongyi is tucked 
In at the side instead of ocing tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the couutry. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net- work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Blotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Jrrawaddj 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,600 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagainc 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pcgu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. At» 
important branch line runs from Thazi on the 
main line across the Meiktila and Myingyan 
Districts to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy 
Another branch goes from Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to Alon on the Chindwin. A small 
branch on the Sagaing-Myitkyina line runs from 
Naba to Katha on the Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy runs from 
Basscin to Kyangin. A ferry at Hcnzada 
connects this branch with another branch run- 
ning from Letpadan on the Promc line to the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy at Tharaw^w. An 
important line, the Southern Shan Slates Rail- 
way, is open as far as Aungban, 7 miles beyond 
Kalaw, the future hill-station of the province 1 , 
and 70 miles from Thazi, the junction with the 
Rangoon -Mandalay main line. The new line 
will end thirty miles further oast at Yawnghwo, 
the principal town in the rich valley of the 
Nam Pilu. The Northern Shan States railway 
runs from Myohaung Junction, 3 miles south of 
Mandalay, to Lashio. 

The length of metalled roads is nearly 2,000 
miles and of unmetalled roads nearly 11,000. 
The number of roads is for a rich province like 
Burma quite inadequate. One of the most 
urgent needs of the Province is a very generous 
extension of roads both metalled and un- 
metalled. The newly-constituted Committee on 
Roads and Communications will no doubt effect 
rapid improvement when funds become available. 
The imperial grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
or five years went a very little way towards 
making good deficiencies, and the proposal to 
provide funds by means of a tax on rice exports 
was pot approved. 
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A revision of the Provincial settlement is j 
urgently required. No arrangement can be satis- 
factory which does not recognize the claim 
of Burma, as a new and undeveloped country, 
to separate treatment. She is taxed far more 
highly than any other province and her surplus ( 
should be used to a far greater extent than 
hitherto for capital expenditure on development, 
and not swept into the Imperial coffer.'’. 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total ciopped area 
is 14^ million acres of which more than half a 
million acies aie cropped twice. Irrigation works 
supply water to If million acres. The main 
supply water to 1| million acres. The Burma 
coastwise trade balance is invariably favourable, 
the exports exceeding the imports. Itangoon im- 
ported in 1920-21 cotton twist and yarn to 
the value of Its. 2,81 lakhs and cotton piece- 
goods to tho value of Its 2.22 lakhs chiefly from 
Bombay and Calcutta ; jute goods to tho value 
ol its. i.92 lakhs and coal worth Its 1,06 lakhs, 
almost entirely from Calcutta; grain and pulse 
worth Its. 1,17 lakhs. Jn return Burma sup- 
plied India with 970,000 tons of rice to the 
value of nearly Its 15? crores, as compared with 
1,750,000 tons valued at Its. 221 crores in 
1919-20. India’s purchases had been surpris- 
ingly low during the opening months of the 
'sear but when control of the inter-provincial 
rice trade was released in January 1921, the 
trade revived and by the end ol the year 
Bombay (as usual the principal purchaser) 
had taken 512,000 tons, Bengal 254,000, and 
Madras 181,500. India is very largely de- 
pendent on Burma for her supplies of Kero- 
sene, benzine and petrol which rank second to riee 
in order ot lmjiortanee India’s purchases totalled 
100 million gallons in 1920-21, as compared 
with 105 in 1919-20 and J17 in J 918-19. Teak 
Hood was exported in laige quantities trom 
Burma to India where stocks were low early in 
the year. Bombay took 52,600 cubic tons 
in 1920-21 as compared with 24,500 m J9J9-20, 
Bengal 47,600 as compared with 42,000 cubic 
tons in the previous year; and Madras 26,700 
.is compared with 02,000. The total value ot 
Hie trade increased from Its. 1,78 lakhs in 1919- 
20 to Us, 2,76 lakhs in 1920-21. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
ti 11 -trial life of tho Province. The forest reserves 
cover nearly 20,000 square miles, while uncla'-sid 
forests arc estimated at about 110,000 square 
miles. (Jovernment extracts some 9 m, 000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trailing Corporation and Steel 
Brothers arc the chief, extract over 276,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to nearly 400,000 tons and firewood 700,000 
tons. 

The war has given a great impetus to the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
country and there has been a lapid increase in 
tho number of mines. Wollram and tin mines 
hi Tenassciim have especially developed. 
Government has aided their development by 
the appointment of sperial officers, the impor- 
tation of labour and the construction of roads. 
In 1918 wolfram was extracted to the amount 1 


of 4,442 tons valued at over a crore of rupees. 
Burma Is the chief source of the world's supply 
of this important mineral. In the same year 
100 tons of block tin and 722 tons of tin ore 
were produced. The value was nearly eighteen 
lakhs. Silver, lead and zinc aro extracted by 
the Burma Mines Company at Badwin in the 
Northern Shan States, Copper in small quan- 
tites is also found there. No zinc has been 
won since 1910. There aro small deposits of 
Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergui and of plati- 
num in Mytkyina. Antimony is found in 
large quantities in Amherst district in an area 
at present too difficult of access for pro- 
fitable working. The output ot precious stones 
from the ruby mines had declined since 

1 the war began. Cold dredging in the 

! Myitkyina District has proved unprofitable 
, and the company has been wound up. From 
the mines in the Hukong valley jade and 
! amber worth nearly four lakhs were won. 
Next in importance for w'ar purposes to wolfram 
and far exceeding it in commercial value is 
petroleum. The oldest and largest oil Hold in 
the province U at Yenangyaung in Magwe 
; district where the Burma Oil Company has its 
, chief wdls. But borings in other districts 
| have shown that the od-beanng strata extend 
1 over the wdiolc of the dry zone, aPid the output 
from the smaller fields in Myingyan, Pakokku 
and Mmbu districts is now considerable, while 
, tbe wells sunk in Thayetmyo and Prome districts 
are also showing satisfactory returns. Two- 
thirds of the total production comes from tho 
Yenangyaung field, whence it is carried 200 miles 
in pipes to the oil refineries at Syria ra on the 
Rangoon river. The revenue from minerals 
for the year was Its. 419 lakhs. 

The area under rubber Is 69,000 acres. 
The plantations are young and as tho trees come 
into bearing production increases rapidly. But 
the planting of new ground is not on a scale 
to meet the demands for rubber, and Oovern- 
ment lias endeavoured by freo grants of suitable 
land to stimulate planting. On this as on 
other industries of Burma the mischievous 
activities of tho company promoter during the 
great' boom” cast a blight from which it is 
only just recovering. The bulk of the rubber 
is grown in Teuasseriin division, but there are 
large plantations near Rangoon and in tho wet 
zone of Upper Burma near Myitkyina. 

! Manufactures. 

, There are 529 factories, over three-filths of 
; which arc engaged in milling riee and over 
one-fiftli are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly cotton ginning nulls, oil mills for the 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average daily number of operatives is under 
70,000 At the Census of 1911, 469,743 or only 
6’ 6 of the total population were engaged out- 
side agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory- made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has taken place of hand silk- weaving. 
Burmese wood -carving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
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work Is sometimes very line. Basseio and 
Mandalay parasols are well Known and much 
admired In Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of ail hand -made and indigenous in- 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Trade. 

The total value of the foreign trade In 1918-19 
was 3,565 lakhs, an increase of 15 per cent, 
compared with the previous year but 424 lakhs 
below the returns for the best year before the 
war. Imports amounted to 1,059 lakhs or 7 
per cent, more than in the previous year. 
Rangoon, the only port with facilities for 
distribution, took 85*74 per cent, of the foreign 
trade and 93*43 of the Indian trade. Indian 
trade rose fiom 2,340 lakhs in 1917-18 to 3,354 
lakhs in 1918-19. The net customs duty was 
1911 lakhs or 15* lakhs more than in 1917-18. 
The shortage of shipping and the enormous cost 
of freight continued to hamper trade. Articles 
of export required for war purposes, such as 
wolfram, rubber and cotton, with hides, timber, 
tobacco and oil, shew the chief increases. 
The exports of rice and paddy to foreign 
countries totalled 1,642,067 tons, or 8 per 
cent, more than in 1917-18, but still 14 per 
cent, below the returns for the best year before 
the war. Increase of prices accounts for a 
considerable part of the increase of total 
trade, but after allowances have been irade for 
the inflation of prices it is clear that there was a 
great recovery during the year. 

The most important item or merchandise 
imported into Rangoon is manufactured cotton, 
which accounts for 27 per cent, of the total 
import trade. These imports are valued at Rs. 
236 lakhs, in 1918-19 the United Kingdom 
took 36.8 percent, and the rest of the British 
Empire 26.7 per cent, of the total foreign 
trade of the province. Japan stands next 
with 17 per cent., nearly four times as much as 
her nearest Competitor, the United States. 
Of the import trade alone Japan takes 123 per 
cent.. United Kingdom 48.8 per cent., British 
Dominions 16 percent., the whole of Europe 
2 per cent. Japan has nearly doubled her 
total trad© in the twelve months and imports 
alone from Japan are two and a quarter times 
as much as the average of the three years end- 
ing March 1917. 

Administration. 

Burma has not yet been brought within the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 
1919, but in December 1920 Mr. Montagu stated 
in the House of Commons that he hoped next 
session to introduce a Bill with the object of 
bringing Burma into the scheme of constitu- 
tional reform. He hoped that Parliament, at 
the beginning of next session, would agree to 
the appointment of a Joint Standing Committee 
on Indian Affairs, consisting of nine members of 


each House. He would not propose any mem- 
ber of the Government to serve on the Com- 
mittee, while if the Bill passed the second 
reading he proposed to refer it to a committee. 
Consequently, it would bo Parliament that 
would decide. Tho scheme of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Burma 
would be referred to the Standing Committee 
along with the Bill if it passed the second read- 
ing. He hoped to be able to convince the 
Committee that the principles of the scheme, 
which had been applied not because they liked 
it, but because they thought it would be tiie 
best as a transitional measure for the other pro- 
vinces of India, would be the best for Burma. 

In 1897 the Province, which bad formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governorship. The 
bead of the Province is therefore now the Lieut 
enant-Governor. He has a Council of seventeen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Rangoon 
Trades Association and the remaining fifteen 
are nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Not more than seven members may be official ; 
the rest must be non -officials, and at least four 
must be selected from the Burmese population, 
one from the Indian and one from the Chinese 
community. 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan Stages 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
is vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
the restrictions contained in the sanad. The 
law administered is the customary law of the 
State. 

The Chin Hills are administered by a Superin- 
tendent. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor are eight 
Commissioners of divisions, four in Upper 
and four in Lower Burma. Commissioners " 
in Upper Burma and the Commissioner 
of the Arakan Division are ex-officio Sessions 
Judges, but the other three Commissioners 
have been relieved of all judicial work. 

Under the Commissioners are 40 Deputy 
Commissioners in charge of districts including 
the Police officers in charge of the Hill 
Districts of Arakan and the Salween District, 
who exercise the powers of a Deputy Com- 
missioner. Deputy Commissioners are also 
District Magistrates, Collectors, and ‘Regis- 
trars, except In Rangoon, where there Is 
both a District Magistrate and a Col- 
lector. Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner are Assistant Commissioners, Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and township officers, 
called Mvooks. In the villages are the village 
headmen, Thugyis, assisted in Lower Burma 
by the Seelngaungs (rural policemen in charge 
of ten houses). The revenue administration 
is controlled bv a Financial Commis«ionet 
assisted by two Secretaries. Subordinate De- 
partments are in charge of a Commissioner 0! 
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Settlements and Land Reoords, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and a Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with five judges, and of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
Assistant Judicial Commissioner. There are 
seven Divisional and eight District Judges. 
There are also separate Provincial and Subordi- 
nate Judicial Services. Divisional Judges are 
also Sessions Judges. The Chief Court at 
Rangoon is the highest Civil Court of appeal and 
the highest court of Criminal appeal and revision 
in Lower Burma. It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (including the Shan 
States) where European British subjects ara 
concerned. It is the principal Civil and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
Rangoon Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts and magistrates exercising 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 

In Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial 
Commissioner of Upper Burma exercises the 
power of a High Court for appeal, reference and 
revision, except in respect of criminal cases in 
which European British subjects are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited magisteiia! 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subord inate officers of the administra- 
tion. 

Municipalities. 

The Rangoon Municipality is the most im- 
portant, with an income of Rs. 46*31 lakhs 
and an expenditure of Rs. 36*81 lakhs. The 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service of Deputy Commissioner’s rank. The. 
members of the Committee are elected bv wards. 

There are 44 minor Municipalities, of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Moulmein. The average incidence of 
Municipal taxation is Rs. 2-3-5 per head, but 
in Rangoon it reaches Bs. 12. 

Local Funds. 

No Local Boards or District Boards exist in 
Burma. But in Lower Burma there are District 
Cess Funds, derived mostly from a 10 per ce» t. 
cess on collections of ordinary local revenue 
and from collections from markets, feiries, 
slaughter houses, etc. The total receipts exceed 
R^. 38 lakhs. 

In Upper Burma there are District Funds. 
They are derived from market, ferry and license 
fees and occasional grants from Provincial 
revenues. The total reveuue exceeds Its. 12 
lakhs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 22 Town 
Funds and, excluding the Rangoon Port Trust, 
« Tort Funds. 


Finance. 

In Burma, as in other Provinces, the finances 
are based on a “ Provincial Settlement,” which 
came into force on the 1st April 1907. The 
Government of India retains in the first place 
the entire proflts of the commercial depart- 
ments, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
bite second place, all the revenue where the 
' locale ’ is no guide to its true incidence, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium. 
But as the income from these sources is in- 
r „deauate for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of the Imperial Services, special arrangements 
are made as with other Provinces for the divi- 
sion of the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Committee, modifications 
were introduced into the Settlement. Briefly, the 
Local Government retains 5-8ths of the net 
Land Revenue instead of a half, and the whole of 
the net forest revenue. Stamps, Excise and 
Income tax receipts are divided equally between 
Imperial and Provincial revenues. The un- 
fairness of the Provincial settlement Is disguised 
by the inclusion, under the head of Land reve- 
nue, of capitation taxes amounting to nearly 
a erore of rupees. This is a tax peculiar to 
Burma and should be entirely provincial. The 
injustice of the existing arrangement is redress- 
ed by contributions from Imperial revenues, 
which enable the Local Government to remain 
solvent (see below). But it is a very unsatis- 
factory form of finance that robs a province of 
what are rightly its own revenues ana remedies 
the injustice by means of doles. 

The Imperial Government makes a fixed 
annual assignment to the Burma Government. 
Under the settlement of 1911 this assignment 
was fixed at Rs. 12*90 lakhs. The total contri- 
butions from Imperial Funds duripg the year 
1917-18 amounted to Rs. 46*93 lakhs. From 
April 1st, 1915, onwards the Government of 
India has allotted an additional recurring grant 
of Rs. 1511 lakhs to the province, and has 
further guaranteed to the province a minimum 
aggregate of revenue advancing by Rs. 8 lakhs 
annually until 1923-24. No payments under 
this guarantee are to be made till after the war 
but it will have retrospective effect from the 
year 1911-12. 

A fresh financial arrangement will be made 
when the Reform Scheme is introduced. 

Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries to 
Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There are eight Superintending Engineers 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 
Engineer), 83 Executive Engineers and As- 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting Architect 
Is attached to Head Quarters. 

There are four Major Irrigation Works — Man- 
dalay, Shwebo and Mon Canals and the Ye»U 
canal in the Shwebo District. These irrigate 
nearly 400,000 acres . Minor irrigation works 
maintained by the department supply watei 
to another 400,000 acres, and a large area Is 
supplied with water from minor works maintain- 
ed by the villagers themselves. The area in 
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1 ower Burma protected from floods and thrc wn 
open to cultivation by means of embankments 
is nearly 800,000 acres. 

Police. 

Tbe Police Force is divided into Civil, Mili- 
tary and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. 

There are four other Deputy luspoclors- 
Gcneral, one each for the Eastern and Western 
Range, one for tho Railway and Criminal In- 
vegtigation Department and one for the Military 
Police. 

The sanctioned strength of the Civil Police 
Force at the end of 1917 was 1,369 officers, and 
14,425 men, hut tho numbers were 74 officers 
and 864 men short of the sanctioned strength. 
The strength of the Military Police on the 1st 
January 1918 was 16,409 officers and men. 
The Rangoon Town Police stand at 306 officers 
and 1,246 men but at the end of 1917 the force 
was 3 officers and 105 men short. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Shans. The experiment of recruit, 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma 
Their duties, apart from their military work 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc. , 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1917 the Military Police furnish- 
ed 4,644 volunteers who were drafted into 
Indian regiments on active service, making 
9,858 since war began. 

Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with a Deputy Director. There are 
6 Inspectors of Schools belonging to the Im- 
perial and 3 belonging to the Provincial 
Service, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and one 
Assistant Inspectress belonging to the Pro- 
vincial Service. The Rangoon College is staffed 
by a Principal and ten Professors drawn from 
the Imperial Service with three from the Provin- 
cial Service. Outside the Education Department 
is the Educational Syndicate, which holds 
certain examinations and serve.- as an advisory 
body on educational questions referred to it by 
Government. Vernacular educate u is control- 
led by Divisional Boards assisted by District 
Advisory Committees. A scheme of the consti- 
tution of District Boards is nearing completion . 

The Burma University has now been esta- 
blished hut its constitution evoked Strong 
local protest. Under Government there 
are — 

An Arts College, Law School, Reformatory 
School, School of Engineering, Medical 
School, Veterinary Training School, Apprentice 
School, High School for Europeans, High 
School at Taunggyi for the sons of Shan Chiefs, 
6 (<l JNonhal Schools, 21 Anglo- Vernacular High 


Schools, and 10 Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
Missions, include 31 European Schools, 7 Normal 
Schools and 142 Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 
The number of schools managed by Buddhist 
Societies is steadily increasing. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
tiie system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a rnonasterv 'bpoongvi- 
kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy m' st. in accordance with 
hia religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of aiithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few bovs in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 412 per mille 

Of 8,447 Vernacular Schools rcgisteicd under 
the grant in aid rules and subiect to regular in- 
spection about one-third aie Monastic Schools. 

Another feature of education in Burma is 
the excellent work of tbe American Baptist 
Mission, which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in Rangoon. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sanitary Commissioners, an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist ana a Superintendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum. 

A Civil Surgeon is in charge of each District, 
while at the summer Head Quarters of Maymyo 
there is a special Civil Surgeon. 

The total number of Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries was 274 at the end of March 1917. The 
Rangoon General Hospital is perhaps the 
finest in the East. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened In Rangoon 
in July 1915. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 

The total number of patients treated m 1936 
was nearly 2 millions. 

The expenditure on hospitals and dispensaries 
in 1917 was 20 -09 lakhs. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor , Sir Reginald Craddoc.k, 

K.O.S.I, 

Private Secretary , Capt. P. W. Heanly. 
Aide-de-Camp , Captain F. T. Drake-Brockman . 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp , Lt.-Col. A W. H. Lee 

and Capt. Anthony Hamilton. 

Indian Aideft-de-Camp, Hony. Capt. Muzaffar 

Khan, Sardar Bahadur ; Subadar Sao Tang ; 

Naib Commandant Sarran Singh, Saidar 

Bahadur. 
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Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Officials. 

Frederick Lowisohn, M.A., i.o.s. 

,1 ohu Mark Somers Hunter. 

Herbert Edward West Martindell, M.n. sau. 1 . 
Walter Booth-Gravely, m.a , 1 c.s. 

William Henry Lawson Cabell, b.a., i.o.s. 

.rames MacKonna, m.a., v 1 u. 
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Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
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Shan States, G. P. Andrew. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States, 15. O. Fowlor. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. M. S. Hunter, 
M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police, E. C. S. Shuttles orth, 
C.l.E. 
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Col. J. Entrican, M.n. i.M.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. (. 15. Williams. 
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Knapp. 
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Accountant-General , Mohiui KanU Ghatak, >1.A. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. 
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Sir Reginald Craddock, k.c.s.i. .. 1917 
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Non-offkial Members. 

Francis Foster Goodliffe .. .. 11th December 1919. 

Sir Sao Mawng, K.O.I.E., K.8.M., tiawbwa of Yavvnghwe 7th Juno 1920. 

Lim Chin Tsang, O.B.E. 7th June 1920. 

Jules Emile DuBern, o.b.e 7th June 1920 . 

Dr. San Crombie Po, m.d. .. 7th June 1920. 
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G. T. Peters .. .. Assistant Secretary, Public Works Department. 
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C. O. Edge Officiating Registrar, Revenue Secretary’s Office. 

W. Pilcher . . . . . . Officiating Regisrtrar, Secretary’s Office. 

W. J . Peters Registarar, Public Works Department Secretariat. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02' and 
27°-30' N. latitude and between 82°-31 # and 
88°-26' E. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Pro vinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Tributary and Feudatory 
States of Orissa and the Political States of Chota 
Nagpur are governed each by its own Chief 
under the superintendence and with the advice 
of the Commissioner of the nearest British Ad- 
ministrative division assisted, in the case of the 
Orissa States, by a Political Agent. The area of 
these territories is 23,0-18 square miles and as it 
is usual to include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,829 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region wiiich separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east, and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on tile north of the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from the territories 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Jtajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra- 
phical lines there arc five Civil Divisions with 
head-quarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Government 
are at Ranchi in Chota Nagpur, white the perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is nearing completion, the 
High Court, Government House and the Secre- 
tariat being already occupied. Various residenceH 
for the officials and quarters for the ministerial 
officers remain to be built. The new capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment of 
Dlnapore and the old civil station of Bankipore 
>s known as “ Patna ”, the old town being called 
“Patna City.” The Province has at present no 
hill station. Enquiries are being made and 
records taken at Netarliat, an extensive plateau 
elevation 3,700 feet, 90 miles over west of 
Ranchi, where climatic conditions closely 
resemble Pachmarhi. 


* The figures given in this paragraph 


The Province has a population of 33.998,778 
persons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province Is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 968 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages. Even so with 344 persona 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa Is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years tiie population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 
dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These are Inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 


Industries. 9 


The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,616,100 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of the 
Province. Wheat is grown on 1,121,800 million 
acres, barley on 1.411,800 acres, maize or 
Indian-corn on 1,834,600 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 1,932,300 acres of land aro 
annually cropped with oil -seeds in the Pro- 
vince. There is irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya, 
Cham pa ran and Muzatfarpur districts in Bihar 
and in Baiasore and Cuttack In Orissa. The 
Indigo industry had before the war been steadily 
on the decline, the total area sown having 
decreased from 342,000 acres in 1896 to 109,600 
acres in 1911. The principal cause of this was 
the discovery of the possibilities of manufactur- 
ing synthetic or chemically prepared indigo on a 
commercial scale, a process chiefly earned out in 
Germany. Owing, however, to the stoppage of 
supplies from Germany the value of natural 
indigo rage enormously and the area under 
cultivation temporarily increased. In the district 
of Purnea and in Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of Jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1895-96. In any 
year in which monsoon currents flora 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their artivai or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the moat important 
re in fall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 

relate to British territory only. 
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contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories In the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. There 
are two important iron work? in the Singhbbum 
District. Messrs. Tata & Co.’s Iron and Steel 
Works at Sale chi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at Dhulia. The Cape Copper Co 
are also opening up copper mines at the Rakha 
Hills in the same district. But by far 
the most important of the mineral industries 
in the province is that concerned in the 
raising ot coal. The coalfields in the 
Manbhum District have undergone an 
extraordinary development in the past twenty 
years. The war has demonstrated the great 
value of the mica mines in Bazaribagh and 
Gaya which are now entirely controlled by 
Government and the output from which has 
considerably increased under tire management 
,of an officer deputed from the Geological De- 
partment. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out, in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Finance. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa was formed 
with five divisions, detached fiom the old pro- 
vince of Bengal with effect from the 1st April 
1912. The old arrangements made with the 
Government of Bengal regarding the financial 
administration of the Province therefore ceased 
to apply from that date. A fresh arrangement 
has, however, been made, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was in some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary settlement for a period of three 
years only has been effected. Owing to the 
war it has been found necessary to continue 
the provisional settlement foi the present. 
Under the terms of this settlement the 
whole of the receipts under the heads of Interest, 
Forest, Registration, Courts of law, Jails, 
Police, Ports and Pilotage, Education, Medical 
and superannuation receiptehave been made over 
entirely to the local Government together wiih 
their corresponding charges. In addition to 


those, it receives thiee-fourths ct me receipts 
from excise, the whole of the Land Revenue 
collected from Government Estates, one-half of 
the receipts under all other sub-heads excepting 
recoveries from zamindars and raiyats on ac- 
count of survey and settlement in Bihar and 
other similar special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts under Scientific and other Minor 
Departments. 

The financial relation of the Province with 
tho Government of India and the contribution 
which the Province will receive from the funds 
of the Government of India are set out in the 
section. Tho Provincial Governments ( q . v.) 
Bihar being a backward Province, with a small 
and slowly expanding revenue has received 
special treatment in this matter. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two bran- 
ches, viz. : — (1) Roads and Buildings, and (2) 
Irrigation and Marine, which also deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Chief Engineer, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a non-professional 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. Tne electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by an Electrical Inspector 
and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is controlled by 
the High Comtof Judicature recently established 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munaiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cau*e 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction, of a Munsif extends to ail 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Its. 2,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authonty for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, which regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in this Province has been amende l 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and II of 1896. 
By these enactments the elective franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training ot the requi- 
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site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
the training and employment of female medical authorities. They have a variety of names, 
practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, such as mukadam , padhan , maurun , sarbarakar , 
and the establishment and maintenance of free pursethi, khartddar and shikmi zamindar. 
libraries. These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 

The total number of Municipalities at present pay their revenue through the zamin- 

in existence is 55. The ratepayers of 49 dars of the estates within which their lands lie. 
Municipalities have been granted the privilege Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the bantal Par- 
ol electing two-thirds of the number of Commis- Sanaa, the rights of village headmen have been 
sioneis fixed in each case, whilst in 34 cases the recognised, ihe headman collects the rents 
Commissioners are authorised to elect their own and 18 responsible for them minus a deduction 
Chairman. In the remaining towns Govern- as remuneration for his trouble, 
raent has reserved to itself the power of appoint- Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
ing the Commissioners or Chairman, as the case Tenancy Acts, 
may be, owing either to the backwardness of the Police 

place or to the necessity for holding the balance 

against contending interests or strong party The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
feeling. It is only in 4 towns, however, that Registration are each under the general direction 
Government exercises complete control in the of Government, supervised and Inspected 
appointment of both Commissioners and by an Inspector- General with a start of assis- 
Chairraen tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Suit, 

Apart from Municipalities, each district with »l 80 Impcctor-aoneral of Ih gistration 

the exception of the Santal Parganas, Angul Under the Inspector-General of lolice are 


the exception of the Santal Parganas, Angul Under the Inspector-General of lolice are 
and Singhbhum has ft District Board constituted three Deputy Inspectors-General and 27 Super- 
under Bengal Act III of 1885. Municipal areas intendents. lheie are also 2.7 Assistant Super- 
are excluded in accordance with the provisions intendents of lolice and 15 Deputy Superintcn- 


of section l. local Boards have been formed ^ents. 
in ali of these districts whore there are sub-divi- £oiice, 
sions, except Ranchi. There are at present 18 Pokce. 
District Boards, 45 Local Boards, and 23 «as al 
Union Committees in the Province. distnb 


dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 


District Boards, 45 Local Boards, and 23 ^ lso been formed for the collection and 
Union Committees in the Province. distribution of information relating to profes- 

7 operations extend beyond a single district 

S r„ A n //Si and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
\n Lwfl? ? tions of crime of this class and other serious 
ihp e whiif U n/ 1 fv I>r0 n^f t 5 0 f rri rUG f 0 cases m whicli its usm, stance may be invoked. 

litSl' There are two companies of Military Police 


Z'Tl which are maintained as reserves to deal with 

mpmhpr^arA 0 wlramanf 6 ° f Ti ie se i'ious and organised disturbances and perform 

members are appointed by Government, ihe nn nrf ij n arv J.ivil duties 
Chairman of the District Board is appointed by no ortUnary clvil auUes * 

Government , he is in practice always the Magis- Education, 

tiate of the district. The position of education in the Province, 

Land Tenures with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 

„ ' „ . * „ „ the section Education and the tables attached 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa thereto ( v . v.) showing in great detail tho edu- 
nre of three kinds, namely, those permanently cational status of the administration, 
settled from 1793 which are to be found in the There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
Patna, Tiihut and Bhagalpur divisions, those tions aro described under Urn Indian Um- 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and versifies, (q. ?>.) 

partB of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- There are 7 Arts Colleges with 2,811 students 
erument as proprietor or managed by the Court and oae Training Coll< go for 32 students, which 
°i f . Wards ‘ / Jhe Piling of the Bengal Tenancy wit h the Patna College, the Ravenshaw College at 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the Cuttack and the Greer Bhumihar Brahman Col- 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. lege at Muzaffarpur is maintained by Govern- 
lurther, the Settlement Department under the rnwl t. The College at Bhagalpur, the Biliar Na- 
supervision of the Director of Land Records tional College at Bankipore and the Dublin 

inakoa ivirindipftl snrvev and Hntt.lrmnnt. orx>ra- i r.. tiv. k* «... 


makes periodical survey and settlement opera- University Mission Colli ge at IJazaribagh am 
tions in the various districts, both permanently aided by Government, 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 

rights of the undertenants arc recorded and at- Medi 

tested, while in the latter there is tho re-settle- T}ip nonartme 

ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceeding., 

rents are fixed not only for the landlords but I'rBu il K 


The Medical Department is under the control 
of the inspect or-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 


fl? *°, r , ad ^ le tenants. A settlement can be under | am there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
V.'y ra'iynta Govenimi ' , ‘ t °“ ap ^ ,catlon| mad,! responsible for tile medical work of the die- 


triets at the head-quarters of which they are 


The tenures of Orissa are somewliat different, stationed, 57 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors I Government in addition to 330 Dispensaries 
who took settlement from Government and pay j maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- persons, etc. 3,403,145 patients including 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure ' 50,625 in-patients in public dispensaries were 
holders, who were originally village headmen i treated. 
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The total income of the medical institutions 
amounted to its. 16,69,916. A large asylum 
for Europeans has been opened at Ranchi which 
receives patients from .Northern India. A 
similar institution is under construction for the 
Indians. At present these are treated at Patna. 

Administration. 

GOVEfcNOR. 

His Excellency Lord Sinha of Raipur, k.c.i.e., 
Assumed office, December 1920. (Resigned 
December 1921.) 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary , William Bailie Brett, i.c s. 
Aide-de-camp, Capt. E. A. Haskelt-Smith. 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp , Hon. Capt. Sardai 
Bahadur Hira Singh, Subadar Major Sita ltam 
Singh, Major A. T. Peppe and Major J. A. M. 
Wilson. 

Executive Council. 

Havilland Le Me c urier, C.S.I., o.i.e., i.e.s. 
Sachchidanand Sinha. 

Hugh McPherson, o.s.i., i.e.s. 

Ministers. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muhammad Fakhurud’ 
din. 

Madhmudan Das, c.i.e. 


secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political , Ap- 
pointment , and Educational Department », 

G. Rainy, o.i.e. 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments , J. D. Sifton. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department , 
J. A. Hubback. 

Secretary to Government ( P . W. D.), Irriga- 
tion Branch , W. S. Bre inner. 

Buildings and Roads Branch , E. Blaber. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member , E. H. C. Walsh. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. E. Fawcus. 

Inspector-General of Police, R. T. Dundas. 

Conservator of Forests, E. R. Stevens. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. Herb rt 
Austen Smith. 

Sanitary Commissioner , Major William Charles 
Ribs. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major W. Gillit, 
O.I.E., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, D. R. Matheson. 

Director of Agriculture, A. 0. Dobbs. 
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The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, k.c.le., c.s.i., i.c.s .—President. 
Mr. Sankara Balaji Dhavle, i.c.s.— S ecretary. 


COUNCILLORS. 


EX-OFFICIO. 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Havilland LeMesuiuer, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay. 


NOMINATED. 

Officials. 

Mr. Leonard Frederick Morshoad, I.C.S. 

Mr. Victor Herbert Jackson. 

Mr. Ceorge Rainy, c.s.i., c.i.e. , i.c.s. 

Mr. James David Sifton, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. John Austen Hubback, l.c.S. 

Mr. Walter Sidney Brenmer. 

Mr. Edward Blaber. 

Mr. Maurice Carnier Hallctt, I.c.s. 

Mr. Donald Weston, i.c.s. 

Colonel Herbert Austcn-Suiith, C.I.E., i.M.s. 

Mr. Walter Swain. 

Mr. Bernard Abdy Collins, I.c.s. 

Mr. Sankara Balaji Dhavle, i.c.s. 

Non-official*. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshvar Prasad Singh, K.C.f.E. 

Mr. Saiyid Hasan Imam, Barrister-at-Law, 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CLASSES AND COMMUNITIES. 


Mr. Dhan Masih Fauna 

Reverend Edward Hamilton Whitley . . 
Reverend Emanuel Sukli 
Reverend Percival Edwin Heberlct 


\ Aborigines. 




..j 


Depressed Classes. 


Mr. Dhanjlshah Meherjibhai Madan . . 

Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha 
Mr. Francis Ernest Lopes Morrison 
Reverend Prittam Luther Singli 
Mr. Baij Nath 


Industrial interests other than planting and 
mining. 

The domiciled Bengali Community. 

The Anglo-Indian Community. 

The Indian Christian Community. 

The labouring classes. 


ELECTED. 


Faina Division. 


Mr. Muhammad Yunus 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Husain 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid M 
hamraad Fakhr-ud-din. 


. Patna Division Muhammadan Urban, 

. . East Patna Muhammadan Rural, 

u- West Patna do* 
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Babu Shyarn Narayan Sinha Sharraa . . Patna Division Non -Muhammadan Urb i i. 

Babu Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhuri . . Patna Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Babu Ganesh Datta Singh . . . . East Patna do. 

Babu Mithila Sharan Sinha . . . . West Patna do. 

Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, Landholders, Patna Division. 

O.B.E., of Amawan. 

Maul vi Malik Mukhtar Ahmad .. .. Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Clihote Narayan Singh . . . . West Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath Singh . . . . Central Gaya do. 

Babu Rameshvar Prashad Siiigli . . East Gaya do. 

Maulvi Hafiz N urul Haqq .. .. Shahabad Muhammadan Rural. 

Vacant. . . . . . . . . . . Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadau Ruial 

Babu Bajivaranjan Prasad Sinha . . South Shahabad do. 

Babu Dvarika Prasad Singh . . . . Arrah do. 

Tirhut Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmed Husain . . Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 

Maulvi Saiyid Mchdi Hasan . . . . Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Maulvi Letafat Husain Khan . . . . Darbhanga do. 

Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ah . . . Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

Maulvi Saiyid Abbas Ali .. .. Chainparan Muhammadan Ruial. 

Rai Bahadur Dvarika Natli . . . Tirhut Division Non-Mn haiumad an Uiban. 

Babu Raghubans Thakur .. .. North-West Daibhanga Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Babu Shiva Shankar Jlia .. .. North-East Darbhanga Nou-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Babu Ram Nihora Singh .. .. South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Babu Kameslivar Narayan Sinha . . Saniastipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Mahcshvar Prasad Narayan Smgli North Muzaffarpur do. 

Babu Raghunandan Prasad Sinha. . . East Muzaffarpur do. 

Babu Krishna Prasad Narayan Singh . . West Muzaifarpm do. 

Babu Radha Krishna .. .. .. Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Ruial 

Babu Madhaveshvarendra Sahi . . . . North Saran Non-Muhammadan Ruial 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha .. .. South Saran do. 

Babu Lakshmi Mohan Misra . . . . North Champaran do. 

Babu Ambika Prasad Up&dhyaya . . South Champaran do. 

Babu Krishnadev Narayan Mahtlia . . Landholders, Tirhut Division. 

Bhagalpur Division . 


Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir., i 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim . 
Mr. Shah Muhammad Yaliya 
Maulavi Mir Faiyaz Ali 
Maulavi Saiyid Mohin-ud-din Mirza 
Maulavi Muhammad Umid All 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharjya . . 
Swami Vidyanand alias Bishva Bliaran 
.Prasad. 

Babu Bhuvaneshvaii Prasad Mandal 
Babu Sukh Raj Ray 

Maharaj Kumar Chandra Mauleshvar Pra- 
shad Singh. 

Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan . . . . 

Vacant . . ! 

Do. 

Babu Jogcndra Narajan Singh 

Babu Satya Narayan Sinha 

Raja Bahadur Kirtyauand Singh of Ba- 
naili. 


Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Muliammadan Rural. 

Monghyr do. 

Pumca do. 

Kislianganj <lo. 

Sautal Parganas do 

Bhagalpur Division Non-Muhamuiadan Urban. 
North Bhagalpur Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Soutli Bhagalpur do. 

South-West Monghyr do. 

North-West Monghyr do. 

East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Purnea Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas North Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santal Parganas South Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Landholders' Bhagalpur Division. 


Orissa Division. 


Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Majid . . . . I 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhusudan Das, O.r.E... 
Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir | 
Narendra. 

Babu Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
Rai Bahadur Harendra Narayan Ray 
Mahashay . 

Chaudhuri Bhagbat Prasad Samantarai 
Mahapatra. 


Orissa Division Muhammadan Rural. 
Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan Uil an. 


North Cuttack do. 

South Cuttack do. 

North Balasore do. 

South Balasore do. 
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Babu Pitabas Patnaik 

Mahanth Gadadhar Ramanuj Daa 
Babu Shankar Prasad Misra , . 

Raja Rajendra Narayan <Bhanja Deo, 
o.b.e., of Kanika. 


North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
South Puri do. 

Sambalpur do. 

Landholder’s* Orissa Division. 


Chota Nagpur Division. 


Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur.. 
Rai Bahadur Itadha Gobmd Chaudhuri . . 

Rai Bahadur Sharat Chandra Ray 

Rai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 

Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha 

Babu Jyotirmay Chattarji 

Dulu Manki 

Babu Shivadas Banarji 

Kumar Thakurai Girivar Prashad Singh . . 

Others • 

Mr. Prasanta Kumar Sen 

Mr. Cyril Gregory Atkins . . . . 

Mr. Julian Vcitch .Tameson 
Mr. John Herbert Pattinson 
Babu l J mesh Chandra Banarji . . 


Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural. 
Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Ranchi Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Palamau Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Landholders’ Chota Nagpur Division. 


Patna University. 
European Constituency. 
Planting Constituteney. 
Indian Mining Association. 
Indian Mining Federation. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
a great triangle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal. Their area is 130,991 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terri- 
tory proper, 18,000 {viz. Berar) held on per- 
petual lease from the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population 
(1921) is 13,908,514 under British adminis- 
tration, including 8,081,212 in Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the 
wars and tumult in the first half of the 19th 
century and the several parts were amalgamated 
after the Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Com- 
missionership of the Central Provinces. Berar 
was, in 1853, assigned to the East India Com- 
pany as part of a financial arrangement with the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to the 
Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing countrv of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shallow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country ** of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country oi 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. Th3 south- 
east of the 0. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Ranker lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains, 

The People. 

The population of the province is a com* 
paratlvely new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Goa# and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature pFtlieir home. But successive waves 
of flowed into the province from 

all ahST The early inhabitants were driven 
into the Inaccessible forests and hills, when 
they now outnumber all the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the C. P., being found in 
large numbers in all parts of the province, 
particularly in the south-east. The main divi- 


sions of the new comers are indicated by the 
language divisions of the province. Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-s peaking peo- 
ples of the North, prevails in the North and East. 
Marathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per 
cent, of the population and is the 
lingua franca. Marathi by 31 per cent, 
and in Berar and Gondi by 7 per 
cent, The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure 
by the Hindus and the process of absorption 
is more or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British 
administration has made roads in all direc- 
tions, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the province and in 
the last few years a great impetus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines. 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigorous pro- 
gress in every department of life. The prime 
industry is, of course, agriculture, which is 
assisted by one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural departments in India and is now receiv- 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-operative credit movement. 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zemindari, 
or great landlord system, ranging, with 
numerous variations, from the great Feudatory 
chiefships, which are on this basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions. A system of land legisla- 
tion has gradually been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator. Berar is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. About 16,000 square 
miles of the C. P. is forest ; in Berar the forest 
area is about 3,300 square miles, the total 
forest area being one-fifth of the whole Pro- 
vince. The rugged nature of the greater 
part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 57 per cent, of the total land is 
occupied for cultivation ; in the most ad- 
vanced districts the proportion is 80 per 
cent ; and in Berar the figure is also high. 
The cultivated area Is extending continuously 
except for the temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons. Rice is the most Important crop of the 
C. P., covering a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 15$ per cent., then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 40 per cent of the 
cropped area, jowar covers nearly an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds. In agricul- 
ture more than half the working population 
is female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest' develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for greaf 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of 
a busy cotton spinning industry. The Em- 
press Mills, owned by Parsi manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro- 
sperity of the cotton trade has led to the addi- 
tion of many mills here and in other parts of 
the province. The total amount of spun yarn 
exported annually from the Province is about 
20J,000 maunds, valued at nearly 55 lakhs of 
rupees. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganeso mining which in 1920 employed 
11,368 persons and raised 511,892 tons. Thon 
follow coal mining with an output of 490,979 
tons audio, 204 persons employed, the Jubbulpore 
marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, <fcc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 

» so described was 445 in 1920, the latest 
for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 51,840. 
The Bame economic influences which are 
operative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towes. While 
the village industries are fading away a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Govornor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by three secretaries, two under 
secretaries, two assistant secretaries. Simultan- 
eously with the jubilee of the foundation of 
the Province in 1913 a Legislative Council was 
constituted. It consisted of 24 members,* ex- 
cluding the Chief Commissioner, 7 being 
elected by Municipalities, District Council, and 
Landholders in the C. P. and 17 nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner, of whom not more 
than 10 might be officials and 3 were to be non- 
officials chosen respectively by the municipali- 
ties, District Boards and Landholders of Berar. 
The Chief Commissioner had power to nominate 
an additional member, official or non-official, 
who had special knowledge of a subject on which 
legislation was pending. Under the Reform 
Scheme the administration is conducted, in 
relation to reserved subjects, by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of 2 members, one of 
whom is a non-official, and in relation to 
transferred subjects by a Governor acting with 
two Indian ministers. 

The local legislature consists of 70 members, 
at least 70 per cent, of whom are elected 
and not more than 20 per cent, are 
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officials. The Governor (who is not a member 
of the Council) has the right of nominating 
two additional mombors with special knowledge 
on any subject regarding which legislation is 
before the Chamber. The 0. P. are divided 
for administrative purposes into four divi- 
sions, and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these 13 controlled by a Com- 
missioner. Berar is divided into four districts, 
three other divisions into five districts each 
and one into three, and these are controlled by 
Deputy Commissioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioners. The principal heads 
of Provincial departments are the Commissioner 
of Settlements and Director of Land Records, 
the Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary 
Commissioner, tho Inspector-General of 
Police, tho Inspector-Goneral of Prisons, 
the Director* of Public Instruction, the Excise 
Commissioner, tho Inspector-General of Kogistra- 
tion, Income Tax Commissioner, the Director 
of Agriculture, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, and tho Director of Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts are tho 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers 
and functions of a district officer. The 
district forests are managed by a forest 
officer, usually a member of the Imperial Forest 
Service, over whom the Deputy-Commissioner 
has certain powers of supervision, particularly in 
matters affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work is also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of his district which are under the 
Court of Wards. In his revenue and criminal 
work the Deputy Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service ; (b) one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and 
naib Tahsildars., or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district !s divided for administrative pur- 
poses into tahsils, the average area of which 
Is 1,500 square miles. In each village a 1am- 
bardar, or representative of tbe proprietary 
body, is executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner Is 
the highest court of appeal In Civil cases, and 
also the highest Court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
except in reference to proceedings against 
European British subjects and persons jointly 
charged with European British subjects: in 
such cases the High Court of the N. W. P. and 
the High Court of Bombay have jurisdiction 
over different parts of the Provinces. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner (who Is appointed by 
the Govemor-General-in-Ctmncii) and 3 perma- 
nent and 1 temporary Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners of whom one at least must be an 
advocate of the Court or a Barrister or pleader 
of not less than 10 years’ standing. 
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buborJinate to the Judicial CoimnLfeioncr'b 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub- Judges and 
MUnsiffs. 

Local Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
jevising Acts extend its scope. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Hoard, 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. In Berar these bodies 
are call id Local Boards and District Boards. 
Ttie larger towns have municipalities, there 
being 61) such bodies in the Province. 

A certain proportion of the Local Board 
members are village headmen, elected by their 
envn class, others are elected representatives of 
the mercantile and trading classes and a third 
proportion, not exceeding \ of the whole, arc 
n *niinated by Government. The constitution 
of the District Councils is similar. 

The District Councils in the C. P. have no 
power of taxation and Local Boards deiivc 
ttieir funds m allotments from the District 
Councils. The Distriit Boards in Berar have 
been lately invested with power to impose a 
special education cess. 

The officers of the District Councils aro 
frequently non-officials, but it is generally 
found convenient that the Tahsildar and 
Naib Tahsildar should be Chairman and 
Secretary of the Local Boards. 

Rural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention and expenditure on 
famine relief is^n the first instance a charge 
upon the District Council funds. 

Finance. 

The main source of Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fnirth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
rt3currcnce of famine, which at the end of the 
19th century caused a severe economic strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country in the past 
29 years lias more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several years 
ot scarcity, and the progress of the administra- 
tion and of expenditure has increased corres- 
pmdingly, without any increase of taxation 
under provincial heads. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secre- 
taries to the Government. There are three 
Superintending Engineers for roads and build- 
ings and four for Irrigation. In 1892 a 
separate division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was formed for the construction of roads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States but 
it has since been abolished. The expansion 
of the department and its work has been one 
of the most remarkable features of the 
administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres- 
sive age in regard to communications and new 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. 
D. represents a completely new departure. 
It was formerly the accepted view that the 
irregular surface of the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S. W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would pay 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour. The Tandula, 
Wainganga, Mahanadl and Kharang canal 
projects arc amongst the more important schemes, 
while an extensive network of minor protec- 
tive works is being constructed throughout the 
Province. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which, including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per 10 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hosliangabad. A Special Armed Force of 600 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
seven districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appeal. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village Watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and 
not. a police official and it is considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The educational department was consti- 
tuted in 1862 and the scheme then drawn up 
has remained the basis of the system of public 
education to the present day. The leading 
principles are that the department should 
content itself with the direct management of 
colleges aud higher secondary schools, the 
training of teachers and inspection in work 
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in rural areas. The maintenance of rural schools 
should be left to the local authorities* every 
encouragement should be given to private phi- 
lanthropy and no Government schools should 
be founded where there exist a sufficient 
number of institutions capable* with the 
assistance of the State, of supplying the 
local demand for instruction. At the head 
of the Department is tho Director of Public 
Instruction, who has a staff of Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction, eight Inspec- 
tors and two Inspectresses for girls' schools. 
All these appointments are included in 
the Indian Educational Service. An Agency 
Inspector supervises the schools of the Feuda- 
tory States. The province has five colleges, 
the Robertson and Training Colleges at Jub- 
bulpore, and the Morris and llislop Colleges 
and the Victoria College of Science at Nagpur. 
Sanction has also been accorded to the establish- 
ment of a Government College at Amraoti, 
the buildings of which are under con- 
struction. The Agricultural Department main- 
tains an Agricultural College at Nagpur. The 
Colleges are affiliated to Allahabad University 
but a demand has arisen for a local University. 

After much preliminary discussion, a com- 
mittee was appointed in July, 1914, to frame 
a scheme " which shall provide for a University 
of the teaching type at Nagpur, or in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and for the affiliation 
to this central institution of colleges situated 
in other places in the C. P. and Berar.” The 
committee in their report, issued in 1915, 
proposed a University presenting some of tl e 
f satures of an affiliating University but possessed 
of functions and endowed with responsibilities 
which transcend the scope of those universities 
in India which conform to that type. “ For 
(says the report) it will not only be an examining 
but a teaching university, and its teaching 
Activities will not be limited to the provision of 
courses of instruction for postgraduate degrees, 
but will embrace several departments of study 
In the lower courses. The main difference, 
however, between the university which we 
propose and existing universities will lie in the 
closer relations of the former with its consti- 
tuent colleges. According to our scheme, tin 
University will exercise an effective control 
over the teaching and discipline of all tht 
Institutions which come within its jurisdiction. 
For it is only by exercising control over its 
component parts that the Universities can main- 
tain a high standard of moral and intellectual 
endeavour, and create traditions which will 
make themselves felt in the development of 
the Provinces as a whole.” 

The committee said : "The University which 
we propose will possess powers which will 
entitle it to a high place in the administrative 
machinery of the Provinces. But administra- 
tive autonomy involves a certain measure of 
financial independence, and we have made 
proposals accordingly. It is true that the 
Uuiversity will be mainly dependent on the 
Government for financial support. Apart from 
fees, the University at first at any rate will 
have no resources of its own. But we confess 
to a desire to see it vested with financial control 
over the grant which it receives from Govern- , 
meal as well as over its other reoeipts* If we j 


may be permitted to employ a simile, the Gov- 
ernment should regard the University as a 
business concern, of which it is a shareholder 
with a seat on the Board of Directors ra tiler 
than as a servant to whom it makes certain 
payments, the disposal of which must be checked 
frequently and in detail. 

"We recommend that the administration 
of the University be vested in a Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, Senate and Syndicate. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Province will be the 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor will be an 
honorary officer nominated by the Chancellor. 
The Senate will be the supreme authority, 
subject to the general control of the Govern- 
ment. It will be a body of 75 members, con- 
sisting partly of representatives of Government 
and of the general public, partly of elected 
representatives of tine graduates and partly of 
teachers of tho University and the constituent 
colleges, tire latter being nominated by the 
Chancellor. The Syndicate will be the execu- 
tive of the University, and will consist oi the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, a member of the Senate nominated b / the 
Chancellor, four Principals of colleges, the 
Deans of the Faculties, and three members 
elected by the Senate from among their own 
number, of whom not more than one shall be a 
member of the teaching staff. The Chancellor’s 
nominee on the Syndicate should be a person 
possessed of general administrative experience. 
In both these bodies the members of the teaching 
staff will predominate. 

"After careful consideration, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that a university possessing 
the wide administrative and educational powers 
which we propose must be governed by a body 
In which professional and expert opinion will 
predominate. This we think we have secured 
by giving the members of the teaching staff 
a predominant voice in the counsels of tho 
University. 

**Wo recommend that the University shall 
oontain, at its inception, Faculties of Arts, 
Law and Science, and a department for the 
training of teachers subordinate to the Faculty 
of Arts. We have considered the question of 
e 3 ta Wishing a Faculty of Agriculture. Butin 
view of the necessity which the Government 
Department of Agriculture feels of pursuing a 
tentative policy for some years to come with 
regard to agricultural education, we feel that 
it would be inadvisable at the present Juncture 
to suggest that the University should make 
provision for Instruction in this branch know- 
ledge. As to tile Medical and Engineering 
Schools, they are designed to meet certain 
special needs, and do not aim at providing 
courses of a university standard. It will be 
many years before the demand for higher courses 
will justify tho establishment of Faculties in 
Medicine and Engineering.” 

The entire scheme is at present undergoing 
revision by committees of educationists and 
non-officials in the light of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission's report. 

Until recent years, the demand for education, 
primary or secondary, wag satisfied by a tew 
institutions In the larger towns, while in the 
whole of the rural districts primary education 
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had to be pressed on an apathetic and even 
obstructive agricultural population. The new 
spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
the public pulse and the etforts of Government 
to effect improved facilities have responded ac- 
cordingly. Special grants from the Govern- 
ment ot India budget surpluses in recent years 
have largely been devoted to assisting the 
District Councils to overtake their arrears 
oi primary school building and liberal recurring 
grants have boon made to Local Boards for 
the improvement of the pay of vernacular 
school masters. A. large extension of normal 
schools and increase in the output of trained 
teachers, the development of manual training 
and the adaptation of primary schools to 
rural needs typify the administration’s policy 
of consolidating the ground already won 
before em barking on further schemes of extension. 

The Primary Education Bill passed by the 
local Legislative Council in March 19:20 marks 
an important stage by giving local bodies power 
to introduce compulsory education in the areas 
under their jurisdiction. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has progressed along comparatively 
stereotyped lines. A striking advance has 
been made in recent years with urban sanita- 
tion The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 119 in 
patients; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulporc, 
opened In 1880 and accommodating 121 in- 
patients ; the Lady Duft'crin Hospital at Nagpur 
and the Lady Elgin Hospital at Jubbulporc, 
these la*t tv o being for women and containing 
together accommodation for 72 in-patients. The 
province has ono lunatic asylum at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. The administration in 1913 sanctioned 
the opening of peripatetic dispensaries in un- 
healthy areas. 

Governor. 

The Hon. Sir Frank Sly, k.c.si., i.O.s. 

Members op the Executive Council. 
The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, O.8.I., c.i.e., I.O.B. 
The Hon. Mr. Moropant V. Josh i. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. Cbitnavis, I.s.o. 

The Hon. Mr. N. K. Kelkar. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary , Mr. A. E. Nelson, o.b.e., i.O.s., 

J.P., M.L.O. 

Financial Secretary, Mr. H. C. Gowan, I.O.S., 
M.L.O, 

Revenue Secretary , Mr. E. Gordon, l.o.s., M.L C. 
Legal Secretary, D. G. Mitchell, i.e.s., m.l.c. 
Vnier Secretaries, P. J. H. Stent, i.O.s., K. L. F. 

Armitago, I.O.S. ,and Hlra Lai Varma. 
FimncUl Astit. Secretary. 0. E. H.ghir (cm 
iaave); John Santos, B.A., Offg. 


Secretary, Public Works Department ( Irrigate \ 
Branch), Lieut.- Col. S. G. Kivett-Carnac, R.E., 
(Roads and Buildings), Lt.-Col. H. de L. 
Podard-Lowsley, c.m.q., c.i.e., d.s.o., r.e. 

BE EAR, 

Commissioner, Mr. F. C. Turner, i.c.8., M.L.O. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 
Director of Public Instruction , Mr. J. C. Evans. 
Inspector-General of Police, K. W. Deigliton. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr. B. 13. Osniaston. 
Inspedor-Oeneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. C. H. 
Beasley, i.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. W. 
Young, i.M s , F.R.C.8. 

Director , Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. G. N. Stokes, 
I.M S. 

Asstt . Director, Public Health, J. K. Lobo, D.P.II. 
Commissioner of Excise, Mr. C. U. Wills, o.b.e., 
I.C.S., M.L.O. 

Income 'Tax Commissioner, Mr. K. S. Jatar. 
Accountant-General, Mr. J. Patch, o.b.e. 
Postmaster-General, Mr. J. It. T. booth, I.O.S. 
Director of Agriculture , Mr. David Clouston, 
C.I.E. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, Mr. 


H. It. Crosthwaite, o.b.e., o i.e. 

Chief Commissioners, 

Colonel E. K. Elliot I860 

Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spence ( Officiating ) . 1862 
It. Temple {Officiating) .. .. 1862 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1803 

J. S. Campbell (.Officiating) .. •. 1864 

It. Temple . • l® 64 

J. S. Campbell (Officiating) .. .. 1865 

It. Temple 4865 

J. H. Morris {Officiating) .. ». .. 1867 

G. Campbell 1867 

J. H. Morris ( Officiating ) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870, 

Colonel It. H. Keatinge, v.O., C.S.I. ( Offg .). 1870 

J. H. Morris, C.S.I. . . . * • • 1872 

C. Grant {Officiating) 1879 

J. H. Morris, C.S.I. 1879 

W. B. Jones, C.S.I. 1883 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite ( Officiating ) .. 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatrick {Officiating) •• • • 3885 

J.W. Neill {Officiating) 1887 

A. Mackenzie, C.S.I, I 88 ? 

R. J. Crosthwaite (Officiating) . . .* 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill ( Officiating ) I 8 ® 0 

A. P. MacDonnell, 1801 


J, Wood bum, O.S.I. (Officiating) .. .. 1893 

Confirmed let December 1893. 
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Sir C. J. Lyall, O.S.I., K.O.T.E 1895 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson, O.S.I. 1898 

„ Sir A. TI. L. Fraser, K.c.s.i. 1899 
( Officiating ) Confirmed 6th March 1902, 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. flewett, c.s.i., c.i F. 1902 
( Officiatmg)Conlhme& 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F.S.P. Lely, C.s.i., k.o.i.e. 1904 
(Officiating) Confirmed 23rd Dec. 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Miller, C.s.i. .. 1905 

S. Israay, c.s.i. ( Officiating ) . . . . 1906 

Until 21st October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips ( Officiating ) . . . . 1907 

Until 24th Mareli 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 2lst November .. .. 1909 


The Hon’ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.c.s.i. 19« 7 
The Hon’ble Mr. IT. A. Crump, c.s.i. .. 1912 
Sub. pro tem, from 20th January 1912 to 10th 
February. 

The Hon’blc Mr. W. Fox-Strangways, o.S.I. 1912 
(Sub pro tem.) 

The Hon’ble Sir B. Robertson, K.C.S.I., o.i.e. 1912 
,, Mr. Crump, o.S.I. (Officiating). 1914 
,, Sir B. Robertson, K c.s. 1 . .. 1914 
„ Sir Frank George Sly, k.c.s.i., 

I.0.S 1919 

Governor. 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Sly, k.c.s.i, .. 192 0 


CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

A.— Nomin \tki> Members. 

(T) Officials. 

The Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnuvis, K c i.k., President. 

Mr. Arthur Edward Nelson, o B.E., I c s. 

Mr. Hyde Clarendon Gowan, i.c s. 

Mr. Eyre Gordon, I.O.S. 

Mr. A. J. Mayliew, o.i.e., i.k.s. 

Mr. David George Mitchell, I c s. 

Mr. Frederick Charles Turner, l c.s. 

Mr. C. U. Wills, I. C.s. 


(11) Non-Officials. 

Mr. George Paris Dick, O.I.E. , Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Vithal Bhaskar Kekre. 

Mr. Neaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Kliujji. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna lloso, K.c I e. 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavai. 

Mr. Kalicharan Ganuji Nandagaoli. 

Kao Bahadur Keshao Vaman Brainlia, Council Under-Secretary to the Minister for Education, etc. 
Mr. William Pasley, Bar.-at-Law. 


B. —Elected. 


Mr. Anandi Prasad. 

Mr. Saiyid Yasin, Council Under Secretary to the Finance Member. 

Rao Sahib Nilkanth Rao Khalatkar. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Narayan Krishna Kelkar. 

Rao Bahadur Madho Rao Ganesh Dcslipande. 

Mr. Moro Rajaram Dixit, Bar.-at-Law, Deputy President. 

Mr. O. B. Parakh, Council Under-Secretary to the Minister for Agriculture, etc. 

Rao Sahib Bhagwant Atmaram Dliongdi. 

Mr. Pralhad Ramchandra Deshpandc. 

Mr. Shrihari Deo Rao Deshpandc. 

Mr. H. D.Coggan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, I.s.o. 

Chaturvedi Madan Mohan Pande. 

Rai Sahib Ayodhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar.-at-Law, Council Under-Secretary to the Home Member. 
Thakur Ratan singh. 

Mr. Magan Lai. 

Mr. Bansidhar Deodhya. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande. 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmed, Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Saleh, Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Gajadhar Prasad Jafewal. 
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Mr. Bala Prasad Pachoray. 

Mr. Ram Prasad Awasthi. 

Mr. Badri Das alias Badri Prasad. 

Seth Moji Lai. 

Xtai Sahib Mathura Prasad, o.n.E. 

Mr. Brijlal Pathak. 

Mahant Ramsahaigir. 

Mr. Lakshman Oovind Katre. 

Rao Sahib Ramchandra Vishnu Mahajani. 

Nawab Mir Mehdi Alt Khan. 

Mir Reayayat. Ali. 

Mirza Ilusaini Beg. 
llao Sahib V. 0. Kulkcrni. 

Mr. Daulat Ekoba Patel. 

Mr. J. N. Rodriqucs. 

Mr. R. R. Jaivvant. 

Mr. .T. B. Deslunukh. 

Rai Bahadur Oancsli Das Kundanmal. 

Mr. Rant Rao Deshmukh, Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Baji Uao Yeshawant Kao Beshmukh. 

Mr. Dattatraya Krishna Kane. 

Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid. 

Mr. T. S. Kordc. 

Mr. J. B. Sane. 

Rao Sahib Sakharam Appa. 

Seth Sheo Lai. 

Mr. Faguwa Rohidas. 

Mr. Sunder Lai Richaria. 

Seth BhaiyalalChaudliri. 

Mr. Gbulam Mohiuddin, Bar.-at-Law. 
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The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Kange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions : the Cis-Indus district of Hazara ; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Koliat, 
Banu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the poli- 
tical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and 
Wana Agencies. Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offenees are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B.C. 827, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
2818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 


warfaie occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of those disturbances were 
the w»r provoked by the aggress’on of Afghanis- 
tan into 9 and the protracted punitive opera tit ns 
against tho Waziris in 1919-1920. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alteration? in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and tho indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
tion with the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. In political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local officer; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.W.F.P. (1921) 
is 5,076,476, made up as follows : — 

Hazara 622,349 

Trans-Indus Districts. . .. 1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,825,136 

This last, figure is estimated. There are 
only 561-3 females per 1,000 males in tho towns, 
and 872-2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
sent be explained in the N.-W.F.P. anv more 
than in other parts of Northern India, wbero 
it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for Believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing tho 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. Tho birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, Is 35*1 and the death- 
rate 33*3. There were 122 ’5 male births for 
every 100 females. It is recognised that in 
this matter, and in regard to population 
generally, the registration of females may 
be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 
daughter as a misfortune, the less said about 
which the better. The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the* population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Patbans. They own 
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a very tar^e proportion of the land in the ad* 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There Is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousauds. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions. provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
Is applied only in the absence of special custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P., 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverain e 
tracts of the Indus in Hera Ismail Klian Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold In winter. The air is generally diy and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very largo. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal : the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite : “ Men arink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible In the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar Rivei, iD 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
Jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct ; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal : 

Takht-l-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Lera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Glial, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
eirtetan, 1.1,583 feet. 


Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District. 10,000 to 16,70 J feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial .pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owe? to the 
fact, that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-boider tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Ana with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. The travelling traders (or 
Powindalis) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but 
the agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in tlie British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making 
steady progress. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
tliat means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nitration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province Is conducted by the Chief 
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Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. His staff consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department o* 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil 8ervice. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are : — 

Chief Commissioner &' 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Undersecretary 5 

Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 

sioner and Revenue 

Administration. •{ Secretary J 

Resident in Waziristan... 1 
Deputy Commis- 
sioners . . 5 ( 

Political Agents . . 61 12 
District J udges . . 2 ’ 
Assistant Commis- d 

sioners and Assist- >13 
ant Political Agents J 
f One Judicial Commis- 1 

{ sioner. J 

Two Divisional and V 4 
Sessions Judges. j 
One Additional ditto, j 
The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners arc divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested w>th criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by nalb-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There Is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Iropeityi. Qf (fyp Agencies QjiJy £umup and I 


To chi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts Is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over bv a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court Is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal In this 
Province. The principal officers In the present 
Administration are : — 

Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commis- 
sioner, The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton- 
Oront, kotf., rsi, i c.R.. (Sir John L. 
Mafic v, k o v o , o s t. c i m., t.c p , noting). 
"Resident Waziristan, J. A. O. Fitzpatrick, 0.1.7., 
C.BF, TOP 

Judicial Commissioner , F. P. Rennie, T.O.S. 
Revenue Commissioner , H. N. Bolton, C.R.I., 
O.T E , ios. 

{Secretary to Chief Commissioner, H. A F. Met- 
calfe, t o 8. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Major 
R. .T. Macnnbt. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Lala Chnni T.al. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner , 
Khan Bahadur Sadulla Khan. 

Secretary , Public Works Department, Rnildinqs 
and Roads Branch Col. IT. A. D Fraser , R.K. 
Secretary, Public Works Department , Irriqation 
Branch, N. White. 

Deputy Conservator of Forests, R. Parnell. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lieut. -Col. W. M. Ander- 
son, 0 T E , J M S. 

! Inspector-General of Police, E. W. Tomkins, 

C.I E , O.B E. 

Commandant . , Frontier Constabulary, R. C. Boyle, 

0. T e. 

Director of Public Instruction, C. E. W. Jones, 

M a., ( J. R. Comah, b a., acting). 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, H. Har. 
greaves. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, J. H. R. Fraser, 

1. c s., ( Peshawar), K. B. Muhd. Abdul Karim 
Khan, iso, w.n.E.JDerajat), T. B. Copeland, 
Additional Sessions Judge, (Peshawar). 

Political Agents. 

Major W G. Neale, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Lt -Col. W. J. Keen, C.I.E., 0 b.e., Khyber. 

Mr. F. V. W\lie, I.O.S., Tochi. 

Lt -Col. R. Garrett, Kurram. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Lt. Col. E. H. S. James, c.i.e,, Hazara. 

Major C. P. Crosthwaitc, o.B k., Peshawar. 

Major W. A. MacD. CaTstin, Bannn. 

Major M.E. Rae, T.A. ipffq.) Dera Ismail Khan. 
Major C. E. Bruce, o.t.e., o.b e., Kohat. 

Former Chief Commissioners . 

Lieut. -Col Sir Harold Doane, k.c.s.i., Died 7th 
July 1908. 

Lieut. -Col, Sir George Roos-Kcppel, G.O.I.E., 
k.c.s.i , to 9th September 1919, 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
. n area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hills Division and the 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north-east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by mountainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the -west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Surma which form the plains 
of Assam. These two valleys aro separated 
from each other by the Assam Range , which 
projects westward from the hills on the eastern 
border. 

Population. 

The total population of the province in 1011 
was 7,508,861, of whom 1| millions were Ma- 
homedans, 3J millions Hindus and 1} millions 
Animists. 46 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese . 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, TJriya and a groat variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chlnese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 1 15, which compared with 
Unit. of most other parts of India, is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems alt being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 5 million 
acres being devoted to this crop. In 1917-18 
the outturn of rice was 1 ,584,924 tons. Except, 
in the Himalayan Terai irrigation is unneces- 
sary. Jute and tea are the most important 
crops grown for export ; the area under jute 
in 1917-18 being 100,324 acres that under tea 
about 399,690 acres. The number of tea 
gardens is 796, the production being about 243 
million lbs. Wheat and tobacco are also grown 
and about 30 square miles are devoted to sug- 
arcane. The total area of ‘ reserved ’ forest 
is about 5,381 square miles and the unclassified 
state forests cover about 18,509 square miles. 
Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the lvhasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges fron 59° at Sibsagar in January to 84 y 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is inconsi- 
derable. A largo part of Goalpara and of tho 
more deqsely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the permanent settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and the system of land tenure 
in Cachar, and tho existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrap have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1901 ceqsqs amounted to more than one-third 


of the total number of persons supported by 
agriculture. In the 1911 census a very'marked 
increase in tenancy throughout the Province 
is shown. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration (Amend- 
ment) Bill was passed on the 24th March 1915, 
The Act carries with it the abolition of the 
recruiting contractor and the creation of 
Labour Bureau to supervise recruiting. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked o* 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 300,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers. Limestone 
is quarried in tho lvhasi and Jaintia Hills, in 
Sylhet., and in the Gare hills. Petroleum 
is worked only in Lakhnpur. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
pro\inee are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Kaehar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. It is roughly 
concentric with the trend of the Burmese 
oil belt., the distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
tho weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every bouse 
contains a loom ; tho cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Boat building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are tho other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 84 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Tho trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong to Silcliar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley. A branch of that lino 
runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tinsukia a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and is connected with the 
Surma Valley "branch by a line that pierces 
the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding In the northern and Badarpur 
tn the southern valley. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India ; but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there Is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhati to Shillong. A large Qe^t cf 
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steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalundo to Dibrugarh. 
Education. 

There are in the Province at present 4,019 
educational institutions including two Arts 
Colleges with 221,469 students. Of the total 
population 333,672 are returned as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally varies con- 
siderably throughout the Province. The large 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, and a compara- 
tively high standard of literacy in the Hills 
is due mainly to the progress of education 
amongst the Khasis of whom a largo proportion 
have been converted to Christianity. Amongst 
the Animists in the Hills the Lushais seem to 
have an extraordinary keenness for learning, 
which is the more remarkable, because the 
administration of their district dates from quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge teriitory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province ot Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour anti to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united w ! th the Bengal Coramissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Biller. Chota Nagpur and Ori«sa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govornor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. The exact nature 
of this change in its constitution, with the 
powers of the Governor, the Council, the Minis- 
ters and the Legislative Council is indicated in 
the general section The Provincial Governments 
( q . v.). There is also set out the financial arrange- 
ment between the Government and the Pro- 
vinces. The new constitution camo into force 
in December 1 920. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 
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Governor 

Sir William Marris, r.c.s.i. , k.o i.f.. 

Executive Council. 

Wilihm Jamos Reid, c.s.i. 

ALdul Majid, cte. 

Secret vri at. 

Prieate Secretary, Major II C. B. Williams. 

Chief Secretanj, A. W. Botham. 

Second Secretary, A. R Edwards. 

Secretary, Public Work", Department, ,1. N. Taylor, 
C.I.K. 

Inspector General of Registration , .7 Hewlett, r.c s. 

Judge, O. M. Martin. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. R. Cunningham* 

Inspector-General of Police , W. C. M. Dundas, 
O.T.E. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major T. C. M. Young, 

m.b , J.M.S. 

Comptroller, Financial Department, TTanmnantha 
Bliimsena Ran, h.a. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs, Aithur Millor. 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, J. 
MeSwiney. 

C onserrators of Forests, F. Traffoid and F. if, 
Todd . 

Senior Inspector of Factories, R. P. Ail urn. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel It. n. Keatinge, C.S.I. . . . . 187t 

Sir S. C. Bayley, K.c.s 1 1878 

C. A. Elliot, c.s.i 1881 

W. E. Ward % 1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, C.S.I 188 7 

J. Westland, c.s.i. .. 1889 

J. W. Quinton, c.s.i. .. .. 1889 

Bng.-General Sir H. Collett, K.C.E. . . 1891 

W. E. Ward, C.S.I 1 ? 91 

C. .T. Lyall, C.S.I 1894 

II. ,T. S. Cotton, C.S.I 1896 

J. B. Fuller, 0.I.E 1900 

J. B. Fuller, C.I.E 1902 

C. VV. Bolton, C.S.I. 1903 

Note . — The Chief Commissionershlp of Assam 
was revived 1st April 1912 
Sir Arehdalo Earle, K.C.I.F. .. .. 1912 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Bentson Bell, K. c I.E., 

O.S I 1 91 8 


Governors of Assam. 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 1920. 
Sir William Marris, 1921. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 


The Hon’ble J. C. Arbuthnott, c.i.e., i.e.S., 
President . 

COUNCILLORS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. William .Tames Reid, o.s.i., 
I.C.P., Ex-officio . The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul 
Majid, C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law., Ex-officio. 

NOMINATED MEMBERS. 

Officials. 

Mr. Arthur William Botham, o.i.e. 

Mr. Arthur Richard Edwards. 

Mr. John Norman Taylor, o.i.e. 

Non-official 8. 

Dr. Hugh Gordon Roberts. 

Mr. Rajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Barrlster- 
at-Law. 

Kumar Chandra Narayan Singh. 

Rai Sahib Manomohan Laliiri. 

Babu Radha Binod Das. 

Sardar Bahadur An jab Ali Khan. 

Khan Sahib Alauddin Chaudhuri. 

Mi. Douglas Stuart Withers. 

Babu Jangin Sangma Laskar, M b.e. 

ELECTED MEMBERS. 

Rev. .Tames .Toy Mohan Nichols Roy. 

Rai Sahib Bipin Chandra Deb Lashkar. 

Babu Har Kishore Chakrahatii. 

Rai Bahadur Nalini Kanta Ray Dnstidar. 

Rai Sahib Amarnath Ray. 

Babu Baikuntha Nath Ray. 

Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam. 


Babu Ramani Mohan Das. 

Babu Biraj Mohan Dutta. 

Sri jut Dhairya Narayan Das. 

Rai Bahadur Krishna Chandra Chaudhuri. 
Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak. 

Srijut Daliin Chandra Borah. 

Srijut Kumud Ram Bora. 

Srijut Bishnu Cliaran Borah. 

Rai Sahib Radhika Prosad Bnrua. 

Srijut Siva Prosad Barua. 

Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua. 

Srijut Nilmonl Phukan. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Barua. 
Maulavi Rashid All Lashkar. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Majid. 

Maulavi Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri. 

Maulavi Monowarali. 

[ Khan Bahadur Muhamad Bakht Mazumdar. 
I Maulavi Saiyid Nurur Rahman. 

Maulavi Abdul Ithalique Chaudhuri. 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Ahad Chaudhuri. 
Khan Sahib Abdul Latif, M.B.E. 

Munshi Saflur Rahman. 

Khan Bahadur Mahibuddin Ahmad. 

Maula\i Ruknuddin Ahmad, rt.L. 

Mr. Arthur Lambert Playfair. 

Mr. Walter Herrick Woodward. 

Mr. Archibald Moffat. 

Major Henry Benedict Fox. 

Mr. Arthur John Grinfiled Crcsswell. 

Mr. John Alexander Fraser. 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879 ; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, bee acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under - British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
800,678 inhabitants, divided between the admi- 
nistered districts 421,679 and States 378,999. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Itug^ed, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to bo carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud. Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Saodeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11 % inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The Majority of Afghan and the 
Baluch, as a rale, cultivate their own lands. 


The Bralmis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts foi 
the increase in the numbers of the purelj 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and the 
industry is constantly developing. Fruit h 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 329 schools with 
7,102 scholars. There is a distinct desire foi 
education amongst the more enlightened head- 
men round about Quetta-Pishin and othei 
centres where the Local Government with its 
officers stays at certain seasons, such as Sibi 
and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or the 
desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral woalth oi 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted in the Zhob District near 
Hindu-bagh. Limc-stono is quarried in small 
quantities. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a nigh Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part In the work of the Civil 
Administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and ' other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Lew Corps and the Makran Levy Corps. 
Their combined strength in the latest returns 
was 953 cavalry and 892 infantry. The Province 
does not pay for itself and. receives large 
subsidies from the Imperial Government. 
The receipts and expenditure roughly balanoe 
each other at 29 lakhs. The land revenue 
demanded is about Rs. 12 lakhs annually. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com* 

mueioner, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Armine 

Dew, K0.I.E., C.8J. 
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Revenue and Judicial Commissioner , Lt.-Col. 
H. Stewart, c.i.e., i. a. 

Secretary , Public Works Department , Col. L. 
II. Close, C.M.Q. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor' (General 
and Chief Commissioner, Mir. H. D. G. Law, 
M.\., i.e.s. 

Political Agent , Zhob, Major K. H. C. Trench. 
Political Agent , Kalat and Bolan Pass, Major 
W.O. FI ut chin son, o.B. is. 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat and ex -officio Commandant, Alekran 
Levy Corps , Captain ('. E TT. Bremncr. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner , 
Quetta , Mr. V. P. Skrino, i.e.s. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta , Capfc. C G. Snelling. 
Political Agent, C/tagai, Capt. H. \Y. C. Hobson. 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner , Sibi, 
Lt.-Col. T. II. Keyes, C.M 0., 0 i.h. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Captain W. F. 
Campbell, i.a. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Major C. T. Daukes. 
Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer , 
Major H. H. Tliorbiirn, i.m s. 

Civil Surgeon, Sibi, Captain J. N. Turner, 
1. 8. M.D. 

Assistant Political Agent , Zhob, Captain J. C. 
John son. 

Assistant Political Agent, Kalat, It. 15. Lala 
Laclihman I)as. 

Assistant, Political Agent, Jhalatvun and Las 
Ret a, K. .15. Seth Kaikobad. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Captain J. 13. llanee, 
I.M.S, 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from llangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned in the census 
of 1911 as 26,459. The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 


settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India 

Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Lieut.-Col. 

H. C. Beadon, o.i.i’. 

Acting Commandant and District Superintendent 

of Police, Major F. C. Sanderson. 

Medical Superintendent, Cellular and Female 

Jails, Major A. S Leslie. t.M.S 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the administration. The chief wealth of 
the country is agriculture and especially the 
growth of coffee. Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
Lt.-Col. S. G. Knox, c.i.e., I.e.s. 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in liajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in liajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war l)aulat Rao Sclndia, by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The piincipal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Officiating Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara, The lion. Mr. H. H. Holland, c.i.e. 
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Adep wag the flrfct new territory added to the 
Empire alter the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the wor'd. 

Aden k an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 mile? 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Pcrim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara^ 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent •; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject to post-war 
adjustments, is approximately 80 miles. The 
1911 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his “ Imperial Outposts." He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Xong 
were made, but a point d'appui , a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 


in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
ration d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium. A port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from nortli to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth ot water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4$ to 
5 fathoms, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Gov- 
ernment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the froi.tier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The 
arrangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-cl Man- 
deb, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
eastern channel past Perim into the Red Sea. 
England took this gatepost of the Red Sea 
from the Turks in November 1914. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that Ills Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs got from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said : " It is not creditable to British rale to 
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niKKi* use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without , •tempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years' occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being nn 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.” Some important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden has developed immensely 
since British acquisition in 1839 ? largely through 
the Government of India declaring it a free port 
in 1850, since when it has attracted much of the 
valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the Red Sea ports of 
Hodeida and Mokha. The opening of the 
Suez Canal was also responsible for a large 
Increase of trade through Aden into the interior. 

The total imports by sea in the last pre-war 
year amounted to £3,756,904, exclusive of 
treasure, and exports to £3,267,283, imports 
overland were £270,213 and exports £140,159, 
exclusive of treasure. The war practically 
overturned the overseas trade and some time 
must elapse before it can return to normal 
conditions. There has been a great increase of 
trade since the signing of the Armistice, but 
prices have so greatly risen that comparisons 
are difficult. Foreign trade in the official year 
1918-19 amounted to £6,888,484 and Indian 
trade to £3,034,642, these amounts representing 
increases of £1,652,435 and £575,700 respectively, 
land trade amounted to £121,533, a decrease of 
£8,547. Since the cessation of the hostilities 
on the Shaikh Othman front, the inland trade 
has increased by one thousand camel loads 
monthly. 

Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned there are no 
products whatever, with the important excep- 
tion of salt. The crops of the tribal low country 
adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 


Administration. 

The Aden settlement was until 1918 subject 
politically to the Government of Bombay, but it 
was then handed over to t lie Foreign Office. 
The question of its future control is still under 
discussion, the alternative proposals having to 
band it over to the Colonial Office of the Imperial 
Government and to permit it to continue as 
in past years a portion of the Indian Empire. 
Indian opinion in India opposes the transfer, 
holding that under the ( 'olonial Office the status 
of Indians in the place would suffer. The 
administration is conducted by a Resident, 
who is assisted by four Assistants. The Resident 
is also ordinarily military Commandant and has 
hitherto usually been an officer selected from 
the Indian army, as have his assistants. The 
Resident has jurisdiction as a Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court in matters connected 
with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
in force in the settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of. 
Trustees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There are hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
Institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othraan respectively. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September, 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8$ 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 inches. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
present administration : — 

Political Resident , Major-General T. E. Scott, 
C.B., C.I.E., D.s.o. 

Assistant Residents , Captain J. G. Worth 
(Perim) and Major B. R Reilly, o.b.e. 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,637 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Native States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Native States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miloe, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
In the case of 175 States control is exercised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
600 by the Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in direct relation with the 
Government of India. The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India ; in one case the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been compelled to group its States, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Native States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 

It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Native States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will per- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social , 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
*he Issue of that proclamation there has been 1 
no encroachment on the area under Native I 
rule by the Government of India. On the I 
contrary, the mgvepaept h&s been ip the op- I 


posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment cf India has had to Intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
always with the undeviating intention of res- 
toring the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

The rights and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Native States. The In- 
habitants of the Native States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to a Native State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Native 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their In- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, ana 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their sub jects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Native States. 

On the other hand, the Native States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all Intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
iven by its subordinate allies. All Native 
tates alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic apd public opipio® 
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hftye endorsed the principle which Lord Can- 
nlog set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
" Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so," Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge, 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in Native territory, juiisdie- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 
Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Native States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Native States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments, but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
cr Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
AU questions relating to the Native States 
arc under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. A proposal has been 
made by the Government of India that, in view 
of the increasing importance of the Native 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed, who 
shall be in special charge, under the Viceroy, 
of these questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Native States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
raining to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in tie 
character of the administration of the Native 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Native States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of militaiy assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdch incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the Native troops in the 
Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
Service Troops ; they belong to the state*, 
they are officered by Indians ; but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the -general direction of the Inspecton 
General of Imperial Service Troops. Their 
numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 
armament is the same as that of the Indian 
Army and they have done good service often 
under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
in China and in Somaliland. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales In 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have ten ed 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce tie 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Native States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Vieeroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said : — 

“ Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which It is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion-stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars aDd the minimum of 
interference with the latter In their own affairs." 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad* the premier Native State in India, I 
is In the Deccan. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population 13,374,676. The general physi- 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by the Manjra and Godaverl rivers. To 
tb* tfot%West Is the Trappeap region, peopled. 


by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil 
producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
is the granatio region of the Telugns and pro- 
ducing rice. 

History. — In pre-historlc times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obsci^e, but tjie 
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dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B.C. embraced 
the northern and western portions the State, 
Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
the Pallavas. Chalukyas and Yadavas. In 
1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the time of Aurungzebe the history of 
the State is a confused story of struggles against 
the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagnr, with each other. 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Maho- 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of the Deccan in 1713. 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House. During the 
struggle between the British and the French for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the title of “ Our 
Faithful Ally.” The present ruler is Ilis 
Exalted Highness Sir U.sman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Jung, a.o.s.l. 

The Berars.— A most important event in 
the history of the State occurred in November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the British Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, they were “assigned ” without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam’s use, the sur- 
plus revenues, if any, being payable to the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the' point of view ol the Nizam, the precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient. The agreement of 1902 
re-affirmed His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“ assigned ” to the Government of India, was 
eased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000); the rental is for the 

S resent charged with an annual debit towards 
:ie repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 
1903 to be a separate force at d was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Administration. — The Nizam is supreme In the 
State and exercises tfie power of life and death 


over his subjects. The form of government was 
changed in 1919, an Executive Council being 
established which consists of seven ordinary and 
one extraordinary members under a president 
Sir Syed Ali Imam, K.c.s.l. Below the 
Secretariat the State is divided into Subhas 
or Divisions, Districts and Talukas. Fifteen 
District, 88 Taluk and nine Divisional Boards 
are at work in the District. A Legislative 
Council, consisting of 23 members, of whom 
12 are official and 11 non-official, is responsible 
for making laws. The State maintains its 
own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
a subordinate coinage. In 1904 an improved 
Mahbubia rupee was struck and this exchanges 
with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to 100. It has its own postal system and stamps 
for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
Army, comprising 16,269 troops, of which 3,753 
are classed as Regular and 11,242 as Irregular. 
There are in addition 1,274 Imperial Service 
Troops. 

Finance. — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State is strong. For 
the year 1918-19 receipts amounted to Rs. 583 
lakhs aud expenditure to Rs. 001 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The principal 
Industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 * 1 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue bears to it, but It Is 
collected without difficulty. The principal 
food crops are millet and rice; the staple money 
crops cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. The State Is 
rich in minerals. The great Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Singareni, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualified success. 
The manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton, and comprise three 
spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
pressing factoiies in the cotton tracts. 

Communications.— One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section, the broad gauge system of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway takes off, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 330 miles. 
From Hyderabad the metre gauge Godavcrl 
Railway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
391 miles. There are thus 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Latur. The roads are generally inferior. 

Education.— The State maintains two 
Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepareg students for the local Moulv) and 
Munshi examinations. In 1918-19 the total 
number of educational institutions rose from 
3,224 to 3,556, the number of primary schools in 
particular having been largely increased. 
Brilith Retident—Mx, C, L. 8, Russell, l.C.S, 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all sides 
by the Madras Presidency except on the north 
and north-west where it is bounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North Canara re- 
pectively and towards the south-west by Coorg. 
It is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character ; the hill country (the Mainad) on 
the west and the wide-spreading valleys and 
Iains (the Maidan) on the east. The State 
as an area of 29,461 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 5,705,359, of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kanarc«c 
is the distinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table-land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Itama- 
ana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
istorical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asokas Empire 
in the third century B. C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A. D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pal lavas and the 
central and southern portions by the Gan gas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part 
of the Chola dominion, but the Cholas were , 
driven out early in the twelfth century by the i 
Hoyasalas,an indigenous dynasty with its capi- 
tal at Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an 
end in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Mysore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the do- 
minant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty 
attained its independence after the downfall 
of Vijayanagarin 1565. In the latter paTtof the 
eighteenth century the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Haidar Ali and then his son 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patam, the British Government restored the 
State comprised within its present limits, to the 
ancient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krislmaraja Wadiyar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed 
by the British Government in 1831. In 1881, j 
the State was restored to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instruments of Transfer. That ruler 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 

E . Seshadri Iyer, K.C.S.I., as Dewan, brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
in 1894 and was succeeded by the present 
Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., who was installed in 1902. In Novem- 
ber 1913, the Instrument of Transfer was 
replaced by a Treaty which indicates more 
appropriately the relation subsisting between 
the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State, but Bangalore City I 
is the- , administrative headquarters. His 
Hlgbues^jhe Maharaja is the ultimate authority ! 

n the$#fte aptf tjie ndpiipistratipn is conducted 


under his control, by the Dewan and four 
Members of the Council including the Extra- 
ordinary Member. The Chief Court consisting 
of three Judges is the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State. A Representative Assembly 
meets twice a year at Mysore — once in October 
during the Dasara and a second time on 
, the occasion of (he birthday of His 
I Highness. In the October Session tho Dewan 
presents to the Assembly an account of the 
Finances of the State of the preceding official 
, year and deals also with the more important 
administrative measures. Representations 
about wants and grievances are heard and 
discussed. In the Birthday Session the Budget 
for the ensuing year is placed before the 
Assembly and its opinion invited. Such of tho 
representations of the October Session as were 
not heard for want of time are taken up and 
discussed along with the fresh subjects brought 
up. There is also a Legislative Council consist- 
ing of 30 members, of whom 12 are officials, and 
18 non-officials, thirteen elected and five nomin- 
ated. The Council has been given the privileges 
of interpellation, discussion of the State 
budget and the moving of resolutions on 
matters other than the budget. All the im- 
portant branches of the administration are con- 
trolled by separate heads of departments. For 
administrative purposes, the State is divided into 
8 districts and subdivided into 68 talukas, each 
district being under a Deputy Commissioner and 
District Magistrate and each taluk under an 
Amildar and Subordinate Magistrate. The State 
maintains a military force of 3,881 Including 923 
in the Imperial Service Lancers and 748 in the 
Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

The cash balance at the beginning of 1919-20 
was 100 lakhs. Total receipts during the year 
1918-19 were Rs. 3;3 lakhs and total disburse- 
j meut 425. The principal revenue heads 
I are: — Land Revenue Rs. 117 lakhs; Mining 
Royalty Rs. 12 lakhs ; Forest revenue 
Rs. 42 lakhs; Excise Rs. 72 lakhs; Stamps 
Rs. 16 lakhs ; Railways Rs. 18 lakhs and Electric 
Bower Rs. 10 lakhs. Mysore pays an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 85 lakhs to the British Govern- 
ment besides contributing indirectly to the. 
British Revenues under Customs and Salt. 

Economic Conference.— The Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference was organised in J une 1911 with 
the object of creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matters connected with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent interchange 
of views and discussions among those compe- 
tent to deal with them and in order to associate 
men of enlightenment, publio spirited citizens, 
prominent agriculturists, merchants and others 
with the officers of Government in such deli- 
berations. The Conference meets annually at 
Mysore during the festivities in connection 
with His Highness the Maharaja’s birthday. 
The Dewan is the President of the Conference. 
It has four Boards dealing with questions 
connected with Agriculture Education, Indus- 
tries and Commerce and Chemical research 
and scientific advance and Committees for 
developing economic activities in local areas, 
such as districts, talukas and towns. Under 
the auspices of^fce Conference a monthly Jqurp^ 1 
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is issued in English and a weekly paper in 
Kannada, and bulletins on important subjects 
are periodically issued. 

The economic work in the districts has been 
handed over to District Boards. The work in 
the Taluks has been delegated to taluk Boards 
and in the villages to Village Panchayats. 

Agriculture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is Ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane and the chief 
ilbres are cotton and san-hemp. Over 28,000 
acres are under mulberry, the silk industry being 
the most profitable in Mysore next to gold 
mining. A Superintendent of Sori-culture has 
been appointed, arrangements arc being made 
for tlie supply of disease— free seed and a 
central and 0 Taluka Popular Schools have been 
Btarted. The Department of Agriculture 
is popularising agriculture on scientific lines by 
means of demonstrations, investigations and 
experiments. There is one Central Farm at 
Hebbal to deal with all classes of crops and 
two others, one at Hiriyur in connection with 
cotton and crops suited to localities where the 
rainiall is light and the other at Marathur in 
the region of heavy rainfall. A Sugarcane 
Farm has been opened under the new Krishna- 
rajasagara works and Committees have been 
constituted in several districts for the develop- 
ment of the sugarcane cultivation. A Live- 
stock Expert has been appointed. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Depart- 
ment of Industries and Commerce was organised 
in 1913 with a view to the development of In- 
dustries and Commerce in the State. Its 
main functions are stimulating private enter- 
prise by the offer of technical advice and other 
assistance for starting new industries, under- 
taking experimental work for pioneering in- 
dustries and developing exiting industries 
and serving as a general bureau of information 
in industrial and commercial matters. A 
system of granting loans for the purchase of 
machinery and appliances has been introduced 
in the State. The manufacturing industries 
include two cotton mills, one woollen 
mill, nine cotton ginning mills, four cotton 
presses, and 92 silk filatures. There are also 
one oil mill, fifteen rice mills, nine sugar 
mills, sixteen brick and tile factories, one cigar 
factory, two tanneries, fifteen mechanical 
workshops, two distilleries, one silk reeling 
house, two flour mills, seven bone -crushing 
mills and coffee works, two dyeing factories, 
one hosiery, one brewery, one iron and 
brass foundry, ops lacquer work factory, 
two taxidermic works, one saw-mill, one 
weaving factory, one Pharmaceutical work, 
one wood turning and one art Litho- 
graphic press. In addition there are fifty-four 
pumping plants for irrigation. The Sandal- 
wood Oil Factory started on an experimental 
basis is now woiking on a commercial scale. 
A large factory is working at Mysore. Arrange- 
ments have commenced for establishing wood 
distillation and iron works in the State under 
an agreement with Messrs . Tata & Sons. 
Local Syndicates have been formed atDavangere 
and Mysore for establishing Cotton Mills at 
those places. A button factory, a soap factory 


and a metal working factory are the other con- 
cerns now run by the Government on a commer- 
cial scale. Concessions have been granted to a 
private gentleman in Mysore for the manufacture 
of matches as a home industry. An Arts an i 
Crafts Depot has been opened to give special 
encouragement for inlay workers, sandalwood 
carvers and to those engaged in preparing higli 
class silk, lace cloths and metalworks. The 
establishment of a Central District and Commer- 
cial Museums at District Headquarters has 
been sanctioned. A Chamber of Commerce 
has been established at Bangalore with branches 
at important trade centres with a separate 
division for dealing solely with questions relat- 
ing to commercial developments in the State. 

Banking!. — In 1913, a State-aided bank 
called the Bank of Mysore was started with 
its headquarters in Bangalore and agencies 
at many of the important places in the State. 
Besides this there arc two Provincial Banks, 
3 District Banks, 13 Federal Banking Unions 
and 1,402 Co-operative Societies working with 
a total working Capital of Its. 78 Lakhs. 

Communications. — The Railway system 
radiates from Bangalore, various branches of 
the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway 
running through the State. The length of the 
lines owned by the State and worked under 
contract by the Company is 271*48 miles, of 
which 9*88 are of broad gauge and the rest 
metre gauge. The Mysore-Arsikere Railway 
(102*95 miles) in length has been opened 
for traffic. The Kolar District Board Rail- 
way (63 miles) and the Bangalore-Chick - 
baliapur Light Railway (35 miles) both of 2 / -6 # 
gauge together with a tramway from Tarikcre 
to Narasimharajapura (27 miles) 2 feet gauge 
have been opened and arc being worked by 
State Agency. 

Two lines, Chickjapur to Chitaldrug, 21 miles, 
metre-gauge, and Tadasa-Hebbc, 10 miles, 
2 feet gauge, are nearing completion. The 
work on the Kemmangundi-Benkipur Tramway, 
Agasanahadlu-Bcnkipur Tramway commenced 
in October 191 Bis in progress. The construction 
of the Shimoga-Arasalu Railway commenced 
in 1919 is also progressing. Several other projects 
were under survey and investigation during 
the year. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore, and the Maharaja’s College at 
Mysore, with headquarters at Mysore. An 
important feature is that the University 
course is one of three years, what corresponds 
to the first year in other Universities 
being in the Collegiate High School which 
specially trains students for one year to fit 
, them for the University Course. The colleges 
, are efficiently equipped and organised and there 
i is a training college for men located at Mysore. 
There is also a College for women at Mysore, 
i.e., the Maharani’s College. 

With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select towns and the increase in the num- 
ber of village schools, primary education has 
during recent yea re made considerable advance. 
Schools have been started for imparting Instruc- 
tion in agricultural, commercial, engineering 
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and other technical subjects. Adult education 
and vacational training have also been taken in 
hand. There were altogether in 1919-20, 9,573 
public and 862 private educational institutions 
in the State. This gives one school to every 
2* 6 square miles of the area and to every 509 
inhabitants. 

Places of Interest.— Mysore City, the 
capital, is a modern city laid out with fine 
roads and suburbs. The prominent buildings 
are the Palace, the Krislmaraja Hospital, 
the Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Govern- 
ment House, the Maharaja’s College, the Maha- 
rani’s College and the University Library. 

Bangalore, the largest city in the State and 
the commercial and manufacturing centre, 
stands on a table land, 3,000 feet above the 


sea and is noted for its salubrious climate and 
luxuriant gardens. The principal places of 
interest are the Public Offices, the Central 
College buildings, the Museum, the Lai Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskrit Institute. 

The historic town of Seringapatam, the 
famous Jog Falls, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Sivasamudram Falls, and Belur, Somnathpur and 
Halebid with their temples of exquisite architec- 
ture, are some of the other important places 
of interest in the State. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief ComirUsioner 
of Coorg.— Lt.-Col. S. G. Knox. 

Dewan . — Jlajuscvadhurina Sir M. Kantaraja 
Urs, K.G.I.E., C.S.l. 


BARODA. 


The Slate of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four distinct blocks : (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory ; (2) central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city ; 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (41 to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land.. The area of the 
State is 8,182 square miles ; the population 
is 2,126,5:2 of whom over iour-fifths are 
Hindus. 

History.— The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaik war, who may be considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since when it has always been in the 
hand* of the Gaikwars; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmcda* 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaik war and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Pamaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by bis sons Sayaji Kao 1. 
Fattesing Kao, Manaji Kao and Govind Kao. 
Tbe last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Kao. A period of political instability i 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by tbe help I 


of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of 1805 between the British Gov- 
ernment and Baroda, it wa? arranged inter 
aha that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by tbe British, and that ali 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Kao II. was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Camac, Governor of Bombay in 1841. 
Gan pat Kao succeeded Sayaji Kao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. iiis successor Khande Kao, who 
ascended the Oadi in 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was sucoeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Kao was deposed in 
1875 for “ notorious misconduct ” and “ gross 
misgovern inent,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated tbe attempt to poison Col. 
Pliayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao IIT., a boy of 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. Be was invested 
with full powers in 1881. 

Administration.— An executive council, 
consisting of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
de]>artments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. Tbe State is divided 
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into four prant$ each of which Is subdivided 
into Mahali and Peta Mahalt of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have for some yearn 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears ab final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain eases, to the Maharaja, 
who decide* them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance. — In 1919-20, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs. 242 lakhs and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 181 lakhs. The principal Revenue 
heads were: — Land Revenue, Rs. 129 lakhs; 
Abkari, Rs. 35 lakhs; Opium, Rs. 11 lakhs; 
Railways, Rs. 11 lakhs; Interest Rs. 13 lakhs : 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 6 lakhs. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rape*eed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maizo, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryoboari \ 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which Is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are C3 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies' Act. There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 491 Co-operative Societies 
in the Baroda State. 

Communications.— The B. B. & C. I. Railway 1 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants , I 


and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition to which the 
fapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by * the 
State are about 550 miles in length and 73 miles 
are under construction. Good roads are not 
numerous. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,873 institutions of different kinds, 
in 71 of which Fnglish is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
Theie are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean caste*. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education." It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 
returned in the consus as literate. Totnl* 
expense on Education is about Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Capital City.— Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 94,712. It con- 
tains a public park, a number ot fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Kao 
Gaekwar Sena Khaa Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.o.S.i., G.O.I.E., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Rerident. — Lt.-Col. D. B. Blakeway, c.i.e. 
Dewan. — Mr. Manubhai N. Mehta, M.A., ll B., 
O.s.l. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCK. 

In this Agency are included the Native States I railways and in the Bolan Pass, and the perma* 
of Kalat, Kharan and Las Bela. The Khan of I nent leases of Quetta, Nushkl and Naslrabad. 


Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under the follow- 
ing divisions: — Jhalawan, Sarawan, Makran, 
Kachhi and Domki-Kaheri-Umrani. These 
districts form what may be termed Kalati 
Baluchistan, and occupy an area of 54,713 
square miles. The inhabitants of the country 
are either Brahuis or Baluchis, both being 
Mahomedans of the Sunni sect. The country 
is sparsely populated, the total number 
being about 300,544. It derives its chief im- 
portance from its position with regard to Af- 
ghanistan on the north-western frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea- 
ties of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat in connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cession of jurisdiction on the 


The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
State by a Wazlr-i-Azam lent by the British 
Government. The Governor-General’s Agent 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises his general political supervision over 
the district. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 12,55,000. The present Khan Is His 
Highness Beglar Begi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
of Kalat, g.o.i.e. He was bom in 1864. 

Kharan extends in a westerly and south- 
westerly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 
to the Persian border. Its area is 18,565 square 
miles ; it has a population of 27,758 and an 
annual average revenue of about Rs.1,00,000. 

The present Chief, Sardar Bahadur Nawab 
Habibullah Khan, was born about 1897 and 
succeeded his father Sardar Yakub Khan in 
1911, when the latter was murdered by his 
uncle Amir Khan. The State Is divided into 
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18 Niabats and the whole sourceB of income in accordance with the advice of the Governor* 
are chiefly agricultural. General’s Agent. This control is exercised 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the valley through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
and delta of the Purali river, about 60 miles west -*“ e a *so employs an approved 

of the Sind boundary. Area 7,132 square miles ; Wazir > to whose advice he is subject and who 
population 60,697, chiefly Sunni Mahomedans, generally assists him in the transaction of State 
estimated average revenue about Ks. 3,72,000. business. 

The Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 

bound by agreement with the British Govern- Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchi- 
ment to conduct the administration of his State stan -Hon. Lt.-l'ol. Sir Armine Dew, k.o.i E. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 

Rajputana is the name of a great territorial are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails, and 
miles, which includes 18 Native States, two Balais. Tlie Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
cliiefships, and the small British province of tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by position as integral families of pure descent, 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
dary runs across the central region of India in India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Native States by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are (as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Maliomedan. The chief docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
administrative control of the British district is tion with, one of these Rajput stocks, 
vested ex-officio in the political officer, who holds 

the post of Governor-General’s Agent for the The population and area of the States are as 
supervision of the relations between the several follows : — 

Native States of Rajputana and the Government - — J&*- — - 


of India. For administrative purposes they are 
divided into the following groups : — Alwar 
Agency ; Bikanir Agency, Eastern Rajputana 
Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, Dholpur Karauli); 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 States vprincipal 
States Bundi and Tonk) ; Jaipur Residency, 
8 States (principal State, Jaipur); Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States ; Mowar Residency ; 
Southern Rajputana States Agency, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara) ; Western Raj- 

utana States Agency ; 3 States (principal 

tates, Marwar and Sirohi). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravali Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Government. 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marwar Junction to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
manitainod by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and conflfherce for 2| per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most rumerous 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Mewar Residency— 


) 

Udaipur 

12,953 

1,293,776 

Banswara 

1,940 

165,463 

Dungarpur . . 

1,447 

159,192 

Partabgarh . . 

886 

62,704 

Western States Residency— 



Jodhpur 

34,963 

2,057,553 

Jaisalmer 

16,062 

88,311 

Sirohi 

1,964 

189,127 

Jaipur Residency — 



Jaipur 

15,579 

2,636,674 

Kisliangarh .. 

858 

87,191 

lawa 

19 

2,564 

Haraoti-Tonk Agency — 



Bundi 

2,220 

218,730 

Tonk 

1,114 

303,181 

47,897 

Shahpura 

405 

Eastern States Agency — 



Bharatpur 

1,982 

626,665 

270,973 

Dholpur 

1,155 

Karauli 

1,242 

156,786 

Kotah- Jhalawar Agency— 

5,684 


Kotah 

639,089 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,271 

700,983 

Bikaner 

23,811 

Alwar 

3,141 

791,689 
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Udaipur State (also called Meywar) was 
founded in about 640 A. D. The capital city is 
Udaipur, which is beautifully situated on the 
slope of a low ridge, the summit of which is 
crowned by the Maharajah’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Kail way, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Smgh 
Bahadur, G.O.8.I., G.c.l.E., who was born in 1849 
and succeeded m 1884. He is the head of the 
Seesodia Ilajputs and is the Premier Chief. The 
administration is carried on by the Maharana, 
assisted by two ministerial officers who form the 
chief executive department in the State. The 
revenue and expenditure of the State arc now 
about 35 and 32 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is rich in minerals which are little 
worked. Its archaeological remains are numer- 
ous, and stone inscriptions dating from the 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Rajputana, became a separate State about 
1527. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the Marathas, and paid tribute to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to 
become tributary to the British Government on 
condition of the expulsion of the Marathas, but 
no definite relations were formed with him 
till the end of 1818. The present ruler is His 
Highness Itay Kayan Maharawal Sri Pnthi 
Singh Bahadur, who was born in 1888 and 
succeeded his father in 1913. The normal 
revenue is about 8 lakhs and the expenditure 
Is nearly equal to the income. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles, and the population 
219,824. Hrs Highness is entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States, inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century, when 
Mahup, the rightful heir to the Chifctor 
'throne, migrated to these parts. The present 
Chief is His Highness Rai Kayan Maharawal 
Shri Lakshman Singhji born on 7th March 1908 
and succeeded on 15th November 1918. 
His Highness being minor, the administration 
is carried on by the Executive Council of the 
State under the supervision of the Political 
Agent, Southern Rajputana States. No rail- 
way line crosses the territory, the nearest rail- 
way station, Udaipur, being 65 miles distant. 
Revenue a little above 5 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of liana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1098 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawal only Baved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Suiim JShahi Rs. 72,700, (which then being 
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coined in the State Mint wa«, legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States) in lieu of 
Rs. 15,0U0 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State was taken under protection, 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is 
paid through the British Government, and in 
1904 was converted to Rs.30,350 British currency 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Raghunath Smgh Bahadur, K.c.i.K , who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Mahrawat with the 
help of the Dcwan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council. Ite venue about 
5 lakhs : expenditure nearly 3f lakhs. The 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana; 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the llathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known kin^ of the clan 
lived m the sixth century from winch time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kananj they 
founded this State about 1212 and the found- 
ations of J odhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered into a treaty of sub- 
ordinate alliance with the British Govt, in 1818. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. Ills son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died In 1911 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer Singh 
Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. Tne 
administration of the State was carried on 
by a Council of Rog?ncy appointed by the 
Government, presided over by Major-General 
Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh, who abdicated the 
Gadi of Idar to serve the country of his birth. 
On the outbreak of the European War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
young Maharaja was, for Ills services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
the British Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Maharaja Umed Singhji 
Sabeb Bahadur, who is a minor, the adminis- 
tration of the State being carried on by a Council 
of Regency presided over by Lieut. -General 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji Saheb Ba- 
hadur as before, lie venue 115 laklis : expenditure 
100 lakhs. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State eutered into an allianee of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818. In 1844, after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia, and Ghotaru, 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, 
were restored to the State. The present Rilling 
Prince la His Highness Maharajadhlraja Maha- 
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rawal Shri Sir Jawaharalnghji Bahadur, K.o.a.i. 
Revenue about lour lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills ot 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharaja Phiraj Maharao Shri Samp 
llam Singh Bahadur. The State is ruled by 
the Maharao with the assistance of secretaries 
and other officials, lie venue about 8 lakhs ; 
expenditure 7 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Raj- 
putana. It consists, for the most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
Rama, kmg of Ajodhya, and the hero of the 
famous epic poem the Ramayana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughal? in later centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Singh in the 
eighteenth century who was rennrkable as a 
great mathematician for his scientific know- 
ledge. It was he who moved the capital 
from Amber and built the present city 
of Jaipur and elevated the State above the 
principalities around. On his death a part 
of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bh&ratpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. British protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Sawai Kamsingh assumed full powers. 
He nominated as his successor K. Kaim 
Singh of Isarda who succeeded in 1880, 
under the name of Sawai Madho Singli 
II, and is the present ruler. He was born 
in 1861, and, in consideration of his youth, 
the administration was at first conducted 
by a Council under the joint presidency of tbe 
Maharaja and the Political Agent. He was 
invested with full powers in 1882. In 1837, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1896 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 he was created a G.C.S.I. In 
1901 a G.C.I.E., and in 1903 a G.C.V.O. In 1904 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th 
Rajputs, and in 1911 a Major-General and 
Lieutenant-General in 1921. In 1908 he 
was presented with the Honorary degree of 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University and in 1912, 
made a Donat of the Order of the Hospital of 
St, John of Jerusalem. Ho was made a G.B.JS. 
in 1918. Jaipur City is the largest town in 
Rajputana and is one of the few eastern cities 
laid out on a regular plan. It contains in 
addition to the Maharaja’s palace many fine 
buildings. The administration of the State is 
carried on by the Maharaja assisted by a 
Council of 10 Members. The Military force 
consists of about 5,000 infantry, 700 cavalry 
and 800 artillery men. The normal revenue is , 


about 65 lakhs ; expenditure about 59 lakhs. 
Among important events of His Highness's rule 
may be mentioned the raising of the Imperial 
Service Transport Corps in 1889-90 ; the 
construction of numerous irrigation works, 
hospitals and dispensaries. When the Great 
European War broke out the Government of 
India remembering the excellent past services 
of the Corps in the Frontier Expeditions of 
Ohitral (1895-96) and Tirah (1897-98) requested 
the Durbar to send the Corps to Mesopotamia. 
Accordingly on the 3rd November 1914, the 
Corps consisting of 524 officers and men, 826 
ponies and 360 carts proceeded on active service. 
Their services were often mentioned in despatches 
of the General Officers Commanding Mesopota- 
mia Expeditionary Forces and published in the 
London and India Gazettes. 

As soon as the Corps returned from Mesopota- 
mia in May, 1919, its services were readily 
offered by the Durbar at the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with Afghanistan and it was mobilised 
lor t-er vices witii the Nortii-West Frontier Force. 
The Corps fully maintained its former tradition 
and returned to depot on 19th January 1920. 

Including His Highness the Maharaja’s endow- 
ment of Its. 25 lakhs to Indian People's Famine 
Trust Fund, His Highness has contributed no 
less than 48 lakhs of rupees to diflercnt funds 
and charitable institutions not only in India 
but in England. Besides the above gift His 
Highness lias contributed about 26 iafchs of rupees 
towards tiie excuses of the War, including 
a sum of Rs. 7,25,250 towards the maintenance 
ol the Jaipur Transport Corps on active service. 

During the Great War His Highness subscribed 
to the Indian War Loan in Bonds ot the total 
value of 25 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. has adopted in 1921 Maharaja Kumar 
Mansingh a scion of the Rajawat family of 
Isarda. 

In the State itself His Highness during his 
re i 411 of nearly 39 years has spent 1 crore and 
72 lacs of rupees on works of public utility 
such as roads, irrigation works, railways and 
famine relief. When H. 1. M. Queen Empress 
Mary visited Jaipur in 1911 His Highness 
granted to his subjects a remission of back rents 
amounting to 50 lakss of rupees. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 78,000) 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
fiat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (Second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is Lieut.-Col. His Highness Mahn- 
rajadhiraj Sir Madan Singh Balmdur, k.c.s.i., 
K.o.i.E., IJindai ltajhai-Buland Makan, who was 
born in 1884 and was invested witii powers in 
1905. He administers the State with the help 
of a Council. His Highness served in Franco in 
1914-15 and was mentioned in despatches by 
Field-Marshal Lord French. Revenue 8 lakhs. 
Expenditure 5 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or takurat of Rajputana Is 

a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
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and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Mangal 
Singh, was born in 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1892. Revenue about Rs. 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
dan of Ch^ulian Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Maiwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
iuedan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of this 
State-— which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 8 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.c.v.o., 
G.c.S.i. He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 10 lakhs: Expenditure 
9*6 Lakhs. 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the Buncrwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Amiruddaula Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan 
Bahadur, General of the Army collected at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The found- 
ation of the State was laid down in the year 
1817. His grandson was deposed. The present 
ruler of the State is His Highness Amirud- 
daula Wazirnl-Mulk Nawab Sir Hafiz Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, g.c.s.l, g.c.i.e., 
The administration is conducted by the Nawab 
assisted by a Council of four members. 
Revenue 20,47,965, Expenditure: 19,44,693. 

Shahpura Chiefship is a small pastoral 
State. The ruling family belongs to the See- 
sodia clan of Rajputs. The Chiefship came into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from the 
Emperor Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singh, k.o.i.e., who 
succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received 
full powers in 1876. In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the British Government 
the Raja Dhiraj possesses the estate of Kachhola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal service as a great noble of that State. 
Revenue 8 lakhs : Expenditure 2*6 lakhs. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are ,Tats, of the Sinsinwar elan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
>s of the Smsinwal clan named so after their 
old village Sinsini. Bharatpur was the first 
State in Rajputana that made alliance with 
the British Government in 1803, helped Lord 
Lake with 5,000 horse in his conquest of Agra 
and battle of Las war! wherein tho Maratha 
Power was entirely broken and received 5 dis- 
tricts as reward for the service. In 1804, how- 


ever, Bharatpur sided with J as want Rao Holkar 
against the British Government which resulted 
in a fight with the Government. Peace was re- 
established in 1805 under a treaty of allianeo 
and it continues in force. The State, being 
usurped by Durjan Sal in 1825, tho British 
Government took the cause of the rightful heir, 
Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermerc, and as tho 
faithful subjects almost all joined the British 
Army, the result could not bo otherwise than 
capture of the Capital and restoration of the 
State to its rightful owner. Bharatpur rendered 
valuable service to the British Government 
during the Mutiny. The present Chief is HiH 
Highness Major Shri Maharaja Vrijciidra Sawai 
Kishcn Singh Bahadur Jung, who was born in 
1899 and succeeded in the lollowing year his 
father Maharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed. 
Revenue 32 lakhs. Expenditure 31 lakhs. 

Dholpur State, the easternmost State in 
Rajputana, has changed hands on unusual 
number of times. It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formerly owned it, but by a fresh arrange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made over to Maharaj liana 
Kirat Singh, in exchange for his territory of 
Qohad which was given up to Sindhia. The 
luling family are Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the 
latter name being derived from a place near 
Agra where the family hold land in the twelfth 
century. The present chief — who is assisted 
in the administration by threo Ministers — is 
Col. IT. U. Maharaj liana Sir Udaibhan Singh 
Lokinder Bahadur. He was born in 1893 and 
succeeded in 1911. Ho was created a K.O.B.I. 
in January 1918 ; attached to the Staff of the 
General Commanding Peshawar Afghan expedi- 
tion 1919. Revenue 15 Lakhs ; Expenditure 
12 lakhs. 

Karauli State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
Rajputana, of which the ruler is the head of the 
Jadon clan of Rajputs who claim direct descent 
from Krishna and Were at ono time very power- 
ful. On the decline of the Mughal power the 
State Was subjugated by the Marathas, but by 
the treaty of 1817 it was taken under British 
■protection. Its subsequent history is of inter- 
est chiefly for a famous adoption case, in 1852. 
The present ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir Ban war 
Pal Deo Bahadur Yadu-Kul-Chandra Bhal, 
g.c.i.e., who was bora in 1864, installed in 
1889, and invested with powers in 1889. He is 
assisted by a council of two members (Dewan 
liai Bahadur Pundit Glrija ICishor Butt). The 
nearest Railway station is Ilindaun City on 
N. M. S. Railway. Revenue 6 lakhs; Expendi- 
ture 5 lakhs. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara sect of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.c.i.e. , g.b.e., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1893. In administration he is assisted by a 
Diwan (Dewan Bahadur Chaube Raghunath 
Das, c. 8 . 1 .) The moit important event of bis 
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rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of tlie late chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 41 
lakhs ; Expenditure 34 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State (for history see under 
Kotah) consists of two separate tracts in the 
south-east of Rajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jlmla clan of Rajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bliawaui Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
salji of Fatehpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Ruler of the new State. He was born 
in 1874 and was created a K.c.s.i. in 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Council, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 6 lakhs. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and ill- 
watered land. It was founded by Rika, a 
Ratbor Rajput, the sixth son of a Chief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th century, liai Singh, the first 
Raja, wa.s one of Akbar’s most distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there wa3 constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 tho Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British Troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with tlie dacoits on the southern borders of the 
State. The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties. The present 
Ruler is Major-General H. H. Maharajah Sri Sir 
Ganga Singhji Bahadur, a. o.s.i., a.c.i e., a.d.c. 
to the King, who was born in 1880 and invested 
with full powers in 1898. lie raised an Imperial 
Service Camel Corps which served in China and 
Somaliland, and His Highness served in the 
formor campaign himself, being mentioned in des- 
patches. in 1900 he was awarded the first class 
Kaisar-j-Hind medal for the active part ho took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900. He 
is an honorary ll.d. of Cambridge. In adminis- 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre- 
taries, to each of whom aro allotted certain 
departments; and there is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial body, 
but is consulted in matters of importance. 
The revenue of the State is now about sixty 


lakhs; there arc no debts. A coal mine ia 
worked at Palana. 14 miles south of the capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land m the 
East of Rajputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Udai Karan ji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large 
territories. His successor sent a force to co- 
operate with Lord Lake in tlie war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark tho history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. J,t.- 
Col. Sewai Maharaja Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, 
0.0 i.e ,K.c.S.T.,who was born in 1882, succeeded 
his father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of four Ministers, Members 
of His Highness’s Council and various heads 
of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Rs. 40 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also tho Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness tlie lato Maharaja was the first prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. The capital is Alwar on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 miles west of 
Dolhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General — The Hon. Mr. R. E. 

Holland, o.l. k. 

Udaipur. 

Resident — W. H. J. Wilkinson, C.I.K. 

Jaipur. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col. R. A. E. Benn. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

PolUijcal Agent — A. R. Jelf. 

Western rajputana States. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. H. B. St. John, O.I.E. 

IIARAOTI AND TONE, 

Political Agent — Major H. R. Lawrence. 

Southern Rajputana State. 

Political Agent — Major D. M. Field. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given to the country 
occupied by the Native States grouped together 
under the supervision of the Political Officer in 
charge of tho Central India Agency. These 
States lie between 21° 24' and 26° 32' N. lat. 
and between 74° 0' and 83° O' E. long. Tlie 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide 
the agency into two main divisions — Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkliand lying to the east, and 
Central India proper to the west. The total 
area covered is 78,772 square miles, and the 
population (1911) amounts to 93,980. The 
great majority of the people are Hindus. The 
principal States are eight in number — Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhopal, Rewa, Dhar, Jaora, Datia and 
Orcha of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu. Besides 
these there are a multitude of petty States held 


by their rulers under the immediate guarantee 
of the British Government, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the larger States. 
The total number of States amounts to 153. 
For administrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups : Baghelkhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State Rewa) ; Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (principal State Bhopal); Bho- 
pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
Dhar) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- 
cipal States, Datia and Orcha) ; Gwalior 
Agency, 32 States (principal State, Gwalior); 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) ; Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal 
State, Jaora). The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowlying, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
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great wall of the Vindhyas to Marw&r, the land 
of open rolling plains. The lowlying tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches across 
into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhond up to the 
Kaimur Range. The hilly tract lies along thef 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. There 
agriculture is little practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes. 
The territories of the different States are much 
Intermingled, and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 

The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned : — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 
lation . 

Revenue. 


[ 25,133 


Its lakhs 

Gwalior 


3,102,279 

140 

Indore 

9,506 

1,007,856 

| 70 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730,383 

30 

Rewah 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Dhar 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora * . 

568 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,603 

9 

Orcha 

2,079 

330,032 

11 


Gwalior. — The house of Scindia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranoji Scindia who is said to have 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Baji 
Rao. In 172o the Peshwa granted d eeds to Puar, 
Ilolkar and Scnidia, empowering them to levy 
“ Chauth ” and “ Sardesmukhi ” and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops. In 
1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holkar distin- 
guished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital oi 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat llao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverses 
Which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780 reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s power 
remained unbroken. For the first time ho was 
now recognized by the British as an indopen- j 
dent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power vas firmly established in 
Delhi. W hile he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies reach- 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assayc, 


Asirgarh and Laswari. Danlat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1 805. 

Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1841 intrigue and paity spirit wero 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at. Maharajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Rao Was succeeded by Jiaji Rao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakeable. In 1861 he Was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of ludia and in 1877 Was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual oxchange of territories with tho 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Madho Rao Scindia. 

The present ruler is Lieutenant-General II. n. 
Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Sciudia, Alijah Balia* 
dur, G.o.v.o., G.C.S.I., g.b.e., a.d.o. to the King. 
He succeeded in 1880 and obtained powers in 
1894. In 1901 he went to China during the 
war ; he holds the rank of honoiary Lieutenant 
General of the British Army and the honorary 
degrees of ll.d., Cambridge, and d.o.L., Oxon. 
He i a also a Donat of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England The Ruler of the State 
| enjoys a salute of 21 guns. The State is in 
direct relations with the Government of India. 
The State administration is controlled by the 
Maharaja assisted by nine members of the 
Majlis-i- kiias with portfolios. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G. I. P. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpuri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chanderl, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Impeiial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of tho an chut city and tho fort of 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore. — The Holltars of Indore belong to the 
shepherd class, the founder of the house, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, being bom in 1693. His soldierly 
qualities brought him to the front under the 
Peshwa, who took him into his service and em- 
ployed him in his conquests. When the Maratha 
power was broken at the battle of Panipat, in 
1761, Malhar Rao had acquired vast territoilea 
stretching from the Deccan to the Ganges. He 
was succeeded by a lunatic grandson who again 
was succeeded by his mother, Ahilya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break of war in 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa, Holkar was compelled to come to terms. 
The Treaty of Mandasor in 1818 still governs 
the regulations existing between the State and 
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the British Government. In the Mutiny of 
1867, when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops he personally gave every possible assist- 
ance to the authorities at Mhow. 

In 1 908 Sivaji Rao, who died in 1 908, abdicated 
in favour of his son, His Highness Maharaja 
Tukoji ltao Holkar, the present ruler, Who was 
born in 1890, and was formally invested with 
rilling powers in November 1911. In the admi- 
nistration His Highness is assisted by his Chief 
Minister and a Council of 5 Ministers. The State 
Army consists of 519 Imperial Service Troops 
and 1,629 State forces. The capital is Indore 
City on the Ajmer-Khandwa Section of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The ordinary re- 
venue is estimated at about a crore of rupees. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in imjiortance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasia and NazJra bad 
Purgannahs in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Em pci or of Delhi. With the 
disintegration of the Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab^e 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assist the British with a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindari bands. 

The present Ruler of the State, Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jalian Begum, 0. I., G.C.9.I., 
O.O.I.E., g.b.e., is the third in the successive 
line of lady-rulers, who have ruled the destinies 
of the State with marked ability. Having 
succeeded In 1901, she personally conducts, 
and has Introduced a number of reforms in, the 
administration of her State. Her eldest son, 
Hon. Colonel Nawab Mahommad Sir Nasrullah 
Khan, k.o.s.i., controls the Forest Department 
and her second son Hon. Major Nawabzada Ma- 
hommad Obaidullah Khan, o.s.l., who holds the 
rank of Brig-Gen. in the State Army, is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the State Forces, while 
the youngest Nawabzada Mahommad Hamid- 
dullah Khan, B.A., c.s.l.,and Hon. Lieut. -Colonel 
in the Bhopal Army, is the head of her Highness' 
Secretariat. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mohamed 
Matinuzzaman Khan, B.A., F.s.s., Revenue 
Minister, is in charge of the Revenue and 
Executive Brandies of the States Services 
and Dabirulmuik Sir Israr Hasan Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, kt., o.i.e., Judicial Minister, controls 
the Judicial Department. The State maintains 
one regiment each of Imperial Service Cavalry 
and Infantry. The capital, Bhopal City, 
on the northern bank of an extensive lake is 
situated at the junction of the G. I. P. Ry. 
with the Bhopal Ujjain Railway. 

Rewah.— This State lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa- 
rated by the scrape of the Kaimur range. The 
area is 18,000 sq. miles - with a population of 
14 lakhs. Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs des- 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1812, a body of Pindaries raided 
Mirzapur from Rewah territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 


acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Rewah 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Maratlias, were restored to the Rewah 
Chief. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Gulab Singhji Bahadur who was born in 1908. 
He was married in J919 to the sister of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Being a 
minor the administration is conducted by a 
Council of Regency with His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singliji Bahadur, K.C.8.I., Maharaja 
of Rutlam, as .Regent of the State. The State 
forco consists of about 1,700 men. The State 
or famous for its archaeological remains and 
is rich in minerals, coal being mined at Umaria. 
The average receipts are 40 lakhs. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paramara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to tho thirteenth 
century and from whom the present cluefs 
of Dhar — Powar Maratlias — claim descent. In 
the middlo of the 18tli century the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Maiwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made witli the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more than the capital. The ruler is 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Powar, K.C.S.I., 
k.b.e., who was born in 1886, and has control 
of all civil, criminal, and all administrative 
matters. There are 22 feudatories, of whom 
13 hold a guarantee from the Britisli Gov- 
ernment. The average expenditure is about 
12 lakhs. 

Jaora State. — This State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 600 squaio 
miles with a total population of 85,8 L 7, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The Chiefs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, 
an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth. The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1818. The present chief 
is Major H. H. Nawab Sir Mahomad Iftikhar 
All Khan Bahadur, k.c.i.e., who was born in 
1883 and is an Honorary Major in the Indian 
Army. The administration is at present con- 
trolled by a Council of State of which His High- 
ness the Nawab is the President. Khan Saheb J. 
Rustamji, B.A.,is the Chief Secretary to His High 
ness and Vice-President of the State Council. 
The Council is constituted of a President, a Vice- 
President and three other members. The soil 
of the State is among the richest in Malwa, being 
m only of the best black cotton variety bearing 
excellent crops of poppy. The average annual 
revenue is Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chief ship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Rafcansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Raja of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and Important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
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g >wers. The present Chief of Rutlam is Colonel 
is Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.o.s.i., who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. The administration is carried 
on under himby Rutlam State Council composed 
of three membors. His Highness served in 
tho war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Criox d'Offlciera de legion d'Honneur. 
He is also Regent of Rewa State. Salute : 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Senior Member of Council — Khan Sahib 
D. F. Vakil. 

Datia State.— The chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief is H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Sir Govind 
Singh Bahadur, k.C S.I., who was born in 1886 
and succeeded in 1907. The heir-apparent, 
Raja Bahadur Balbhadra Singh (6 1907), is 
being educated at the Daly College. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this 8tate are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
tho Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an Independent State in 1048 A. D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is nis Highness Sir Pratap Singh, o.o.s.i,, 
G.O.I.E., who was born in 1854. He has 
the titles of His Highness Saramad-i-rajhai- 
Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahcndra Sawai 
Bahadur. The present chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of 330,032 
and an area of 2,080 square miles. The capital 
is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Station, on 
tho G. I. P. Railway. Orchha, the old capital, 
has fallen into decay but is a place of interest 
on account of its magnificent buildings c f which 
the finest were erected by Mahara j *\ ■*' - > Singh 
Deo, tlio most famous ruler of the (1605- 

1627). 

Agent to Governor-General— Lt.-Coi. F. G. 
Bcville, o.s i. c.i.e., I. \. 

Gw alio it. 

Resident — W. E. Jardine, C.I.E., 1,0 .8. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent — Major H. R. N. Pritchard. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent— L. M. Crump. 

Baohelkhand. 

Political Agent — Major E. J". D. Colvin. 

Sikkim, 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 


Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), ono of 
the highest mountains in tho world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of 
Singalila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 
La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally camo from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed p,n alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable ocssion of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government, 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and tho population 87,920; 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There aro 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District Into Tibet. In tho conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trado mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have 
been constructed in recent years. The present 
ruler, His Highness Maharajah Tashi Namgyal, 
c.i.e., was born In. 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918. Tho average revenue 
is Rs. 2,62,000. 

Officiating Political Officer in Sikkim : — Major 
F. M. Bailey, C.I.E. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas; 
adjaoent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about tbe middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias Invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated The State formerly received an allowance 
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of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. Inis 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided b> 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
aK.cu.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H. H. the Maharala of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.e.S.l., K.O.i.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Itenipoche.the 
npiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two Is allowed to elapse, 
and bis reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop U 
maize. The Military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. Jt has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
Icings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
Shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family obtained from the sovereign the per- 
petual right to the office of Prime Minister of Ne- j 
pal, and the right is still enjoyed by his descend- 1 
ant. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to leave 
Jjudla and to become acquainted with the 
power and resources of the British nation. The 
relations of Nepal with the Government of 
India are regulated by the treaty of 1816 and 


subsequent agreements by which a representa- 
tive of the British Government is received 
at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same treaty 
Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhassa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of tho 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations With the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
evo of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission m India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present ruler, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bik- 
ram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung, ascended the throne on the death of his 
father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with ills 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.O.B., g.c.si., g.o.m.g., 
g.c.v.o., d.c.l. Thong-lin-pimma-Kokang-wang- 
8yan (Highest honour in the Chinese military 
order) and Honorary General in the British 
Army. He has been Prime Minister and Marshal 
of Nepal since June, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two crorea 
of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
filled by relations of the Minister. The State is 
of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha’s 
life have been identified in it by the remains of 
Inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy : Lieut.-Col. W. F. T. O’Connor, 


Oj.e. 

NORTH-WEST fRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir 
and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 


Mahomedan, is 3,622,094. The average annua) 
revenue of the first three Is about Rs. 4,65,000; 
that of Phulera is unknown. 
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A mb, — Is only a village on the western i tion, was besieged with his escort and a force 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. had to be despatched (April 1895) to their 


Chitral. — Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk. accepted the advice of tho Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared 
against the infidels and the Agent at Gilgit, who 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa- 

NATIVE STATES UNDER 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Native States covering an area of 10,087 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
or rupees. 

Travancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

128 

Cochin 

1,861 

918,110 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,178 

411,878 

16 

Banganapalle .. 

255 

39,356 

2*8 

Sandur 

161 

13,517 

1*7 

Travancore.- 

-This State occupies the south- 


west portion of the Indian Peninsula, forming 
an irregular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The early history of Travancore is 
in great part traditional ; but there is little 
doubt that H. II. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 

K t Hindu dynasties which exercised sovero- 
y at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
mdependent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varpaa (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, .and built a factory there in 
1681. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18tb century, the 


relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by the Mehtar, Shuja- 
ul-mulk, and the foreign policy is regulated 
by the Political Agent. 

Dir. — Tho territories of this State, about 
o,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of tho former river with the 
Bajaur ltud. The NaWab of Dir is the overlord 
of tho country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the elans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Patlians, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper portion 
of the Panjkora Valley known as the Bashkar. 

Political Anent lor Dir, Swat and Chitral : 
Major W. G. Neale, I. A. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect' the State from 
possible inroadB by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler is His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Rama Varma, G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., who was 
born in 1857 and ascended the maenad in 1885. 
The government is conducted in his name with 
the assistance of a Dewan (Dowan Bahadur T. 
Baghavayya). The work of legislation is en- 
trusted to a Council brought into existence iu 
1888. An assembly known as the Sri Mulain 
Popular Assembly meets once a year, when its 
members are able to bring suggestions before tho 
Dewan. The State supports a military force of 
1,472 men. Education has advanced consider- 
ably in recent years and the State takes a lead- 
ing place in that respect. The principal food 
grain grown is rice, but the main Source of agri- 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut. Other crops are 
pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit and tajpioca. Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. Two lines of 
railways intersect the country, the Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north-west and the Tinnevelly- 
Qullon passing through the heart of the State. 
A third line, from Quilon to Trivandrum, was 
opened on the 1st January 1918. The capital is 
Trivandrum. 

Political Agent : n. H. Burkitt, i.o.s. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast ct 
India is bounded by the Malabar District ol the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore, 
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Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country ol 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy'of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent ltuler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
ltajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the ltaja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was concluded in 1791 between the Raja 
and the East India Company, by which Hia 
Highness agreed to become tributary to the 
British Government for his territories which 
were then in the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
G.o.S.l., G.O.I.E., who was born in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1896, having abdicated 
in December, 1914, His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, G.c.i.E., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Raja on the 21st January 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Raja whose chief Minister and 
Executive Officer is the Dewan, Dewan Bahadur 
T. Vijayaraghava Charya. The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets. They abound in teak, $bony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam.the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 24 officers and 250 men. 

Political Agent : H. H. Burkltt, l.O.S. 

Pudukkottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Madura and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the l'ondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least oae occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, In settling the Madura and Tinneveliy 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
la the wais with Haidar Ali. His services were 


rewarded by a grant «of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated ( 1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. The present 
ruler is His Highness Sri Brihadamba Das, Sir 
Martbanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 
Q.O.I.E., who is eighth in descent from the foun- 
der of the family. He succeeded in 1886. The 
Collector of Trichinopoly is ex-officio Political 
Agent for Pudukkottai. Xhe administration of 
the State, under the Raja, is entrusted to a 
State Council of three members, a Superin- 
tendent, Dewan and Councillor. The various 
departments are constituted on the British India 
model. The principal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small Timber. There are no 
large industries. The State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town in the State. 

Political Agent : Rai Bahad ur V. Rama Rao, 
B. A. 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by tho 
Nizam m 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Ghulam All Khan Bahadur. Tho chief 
food grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. Sericul- 
ture, lac cultivation and weaving industries have 
latoly been started in tho State. 

Political Agent : F. W. Stewart, i.o.s. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which is 
the Political Agent. After the destruction of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State came 
to be held by semi -independent chiefs under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of Raja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present Ruler is 
H. H. Raja Srimanth Venkata Rao Raj Saheb. 
He was born in 1892. He married Rani Sri- 
manth Tara Raje, sister of the Raja of Akalkot, 
in the Bombay Presidency. The State is 
administered by the Raja and the Dewan 
(Meherban K. Hanumantha Rao). The Raja 
pays no tribute and maintains no military force. 
The most important staple crop is cholam. 
Teak and sandalwood are found in small quanti- 
ties in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
Interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Political Agent : A. If. G. Moscardi, I.0J3. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali- 
ties ; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the circumstance that the early 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi-sovereign status. As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the minor states are con- 
tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century. In no part of 
India is there a greater variety of principali- 
ties. The bulk of them are of modern ongin, 
the majority having been founded by Marathas 
in the general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient history are to be found at 
Sachm, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kolis, exer- 
cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Mahi and the 
Narbada rivers, 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised through Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In some 
of the more important States their functions 
are confined to the giving of advice and the 
exercise of a general surveillance ; in other 
cases they are invested with an actual share 
in the administration ; while States wh >se 
rulers are minors— and the number of these 
is always large — are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment officers. Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government ; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to collect revenue in a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, as iu the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

The Native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377. Area 65,761 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675. They are divided 
for administrative purposes into the following 
agencies : — Bijapur Agency, 2 states ; Cutch 
Agency, 1 state; Dliarwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savanur) ; Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gondal, Junagadh, 
Nawan&gar) ; West Khandesh Agency f 20 
states ; Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janjira) ; 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states); Mahi 
Kantha Agency,* 51 states (principal state, 
Idar) : Nasik Agency, 1 state (Surgana) ; 
Paianpur Agency, V states (prfficipal stat^, 
Paianpur); Poona Agency, 1 stole (Bbor) ; 


Rewa Kantha Agency, 62 states (principal 
State, Rajpipla) ; Satara Agency. 2 states ; 
Savaatvadi Agency, 1 state ; Sholapur Agency, 
1 state ; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur) ; 
Surat Agency, 17 states; Tliana Agency, 1 state 
(Jautiar). The table below gives details of "the 
area, etc , of the more important States : — 


State. 

Area 

in 

t>q. miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

(in 1911). 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees* 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,616 

513,429 

25 

Dhrangadhra . . 

1.156 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

1,024 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

434,222 

20 

Khairpur 

6,050 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

3,165 

833,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

! 349,400 

22 

Paianpur 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

9 


Bijapur Agency.— This comprises the 
Satara Jaghir of Jath (980‘8 squaro miles in 
area). On the annexation of Satara , in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of 
oppression on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small Estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 96' 8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of Its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphlo in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Maratha 
caste, ranks as a ficst class Sardar. Ho 
holds a sanad of adoption, and the succession 
follows tho rule of primogeniture. The gross 
revenue of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
derived from land revenue. Tho Jath State 
pays to the British Government Its. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and Its. 4,840 
on account of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

Political Agent . — C. G. Henderson, F.O.S., 
Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch.— The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Paianpur Agency, on tho south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital Is Bhuj, where the ruling Ghlel (the 
Maharao Els Highness Maha Kao Sri Khangarji 
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Savai Bahadur, chO.S.l., G.c.l.K., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special character of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Gieek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Samuias forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘ children of J ada/ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton arc cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embioidcry and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
Bupreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming tho brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share m the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The numbei of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 16,000. The British military force 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an Anjai 
equivalent to the British Government. 
The mHitary force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Political Agcnl : Lt.-Col. Edward O'Brien. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
Binall State of Savanur. The founder of tho 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzebe. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the .Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in bis possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jwari arid 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,825. The revenue is about Its. 1,38,000. 
The present chief is Captain Abdul Majidkhan 
Dilerjang Bahadur. 

Political Agent : H. L. Painter, i.e.s. 

Kaira Agency.— This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Auliilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
JkMffiider of the present family of Chiefs being the 
IttJt but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
t, The present Nawab is His Highness 
Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 


Mogul of the Najimii&ani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May, lull. Mia father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar All Khan, died on 21 b t 
January, 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21,924 to the 
Biitish Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay to Petlad, connecting with 
the B. B. & C. J. Railway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about six ialdis. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 71,715. 

Political Agent: J. 11. Garrett, i.e.s. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujaiat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,542,535 is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into foui prants or divisions— 
Jhaiawar, llalar, Sorath and Gohilwar— and 
the 8tates have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1822 political authority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political 
Agent (now Agent to the Governor) sub- 
ordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1902 the designations of the Political Agent 
and his Assistants wero changed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aJd the Darbars of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes; 
interference with the judicial administration 
of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial ; and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and Becond-class chiefs aloue was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
important change. The jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs was classified and defined : that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary ; 
that of lesser chiefs was graded in a diminishing 
scale. The four Political Agents of the prants 
resident in tho four divisions of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of the prant or division, and 
exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
Deputies to tho court of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this 
work by an officer known as the Judicial 
Assistant, who is usually a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Appeals from his 
decisions lie direct to the Governor of 
Bombay in Council in his executive 
capacity. The Agent to the Governor is assist- 
ed at Headquarters by a Personal Assistant 
and two Deputy Political Agents. Of the latter 
the Daftardaris head of the Hazur Office and 
t&e Hazur Accounts Officer attends to Treasury 
business, 
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Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar: Lt.- 
Col. Wood (Offg.) 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Raiputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in thp country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Saranjt and Shaliji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Feshwa and 
the Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Gpvernment in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Its. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Its: 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. During the minority of Bis Highness j 
the Minor Maharaja Krishna Kumarsmhji j 
who succeeded to ttie gadb on the deatli of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bliavsinhji, K.O.S.I., on 
17th July 1919, the administration oi the Stale 
has been entrusted to a Council of Administra- j 
tion. The Council consists of Sir Prabhashan- I 
kar D. Pattani, k.c.i.k , as President, and I 
Major R. C. Burke as Vice-President. The 
other members of the Council are Messrs. 
I\ K. Trivedi and S. A. Goghawala, M.a , ll.ii.. 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation ol 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton and salt. The chief manufactures are 
oil, copper and brass vessels and cloth. The 
Bhavnagar State Railway is 205 miles in 
length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry of 
Armed Police. 

Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent 
Mahomedans. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu- 
sive of the Dharangadhra portion of t lie Bunn 
of Kutch. The Ruler of Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the Makvanas. This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig- 
rated to Kathiawar from tho North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Patii in the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and Anally settling in its present seat. Being 
the guardians of tho North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 1 


i possession of Halvad, Its surrounding terri- 
J tories and the salt pans attached thereto by an 
j Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzel). 
i Tho States of Vankaner, Lirnbdi, Wadhw T an, 

1 Chuda, Hayla and Than-I.akhtar are offshoot 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Mabarann* 
j 8h ri Sir Glianshyamsinhji, K.c.s.l., Maharaja 
Raj Sahel) is t lie ruler of the State and the 
, titular head of all t he Jhalas. The adminis- 
tration is conducted under the Maharaja's 
directions by the Dewaii Rana Hliri Mansinhji 
8. Jhala, c i.rc. The soil being eminently tit 
tor cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone is 
quarried from the hills situated within the State. 

I The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
I town, 75 miles West of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
[ Wudhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
1 40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. A C. ]. 
Railway. The State has been authorised to 
extend this hue up to Mahj a on the borders of 
the Rmm. 

Gondal State — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadcja stock 
with the title of II. H. Tliakore Sahib, 
the present Ruler being H. H. Still B hag vat 
Sinliji, o.o. I.E. The early founder of the 
State, Kumbhoji I., had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji JJ„ the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest ; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 
portance and advanced administration ” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and w'oolien fabrics and gold 
cmbroideiy. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
piosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji lino : it subse- 
quently built other lines in partnership with 
other Native States in Kathiawar. There are 
no export and import dues, tho people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 13 lakhs has been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canal3 and water supply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — This State has an area 
of 3,336£ square miles and an averago revenue 
of about 50 lakhs and is bounded on the 
I north by the Bardasand Halarand on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State. A sparsely 
wooded tract called tho Glr, comprising 
about 5C0 square miles, Is contained in the 
State and is well known as the last haunt 
in India of the lion. Until 1172, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of 
Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During 
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the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
dependency of Delhi, under the immediate 
authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. 
About 1735, when the representative of the 
Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat, 
Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established his 
own rule. The ruler of Junagadb first entered 
into engagements with the British Government 
in 1807. The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
the present Nawab being ninth in succession 
from the founder of the family. He is His 
Highness Mahabat Khan, viho was born in 1900 
and succeeded m 1911. The agricultural 
products are cotton, shipped in considerable 
quantities from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and other grains. The coast line is well sup- 
plied with lair weather harbours. The State 
pays a tribute of Its. 37,210 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda and Rs. 28,394 to 
the British Government, but the Nawab 
receives contributions, called zortalbi, 
amounting to R4. 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar — a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy. Ihe State main- 
tains 100 Imperial Service Lancers. The Ca- 
pital is Junagadh, situated under the Glrnar 
and Datar hills, which is one of the most pic- 
turesquo towns in India, while in antiquity and 
historical interest it yields to none. The Upar- 
kofc, or old citadel, contains interesting Bud- 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There are a number of fin? 
modern buildings in the town. The famous 
Asoka Inscription of the Budhistic time carvel 
out on big bolster of black granite stone is 
housed at the foot of the Girnar Hill which is 
sacred to the Jains, the Shivaites, Vaislmavitcs 
and other Hindus. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shoie 
of the Gulfof Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutcb. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas 
(probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumll. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinliji Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Its. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bedi. Population 
349,400. Revenue nearly Rs. CO lakhs, 

Reverme Secretary : Gokulbhai B. Dcsai. 

Political Secretary : Parshuram B. Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hirabai M. Melita, b.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Kolaba Agency.— This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 


Intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be desoended from an 
>n the service of one of the Nizam 
Snanl Kings of Ahmednagnr at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India; 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the KonkaD, refrained 
inter fering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pa vs 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
internal affairs. About that year the mnl- 
ad ministration of the chief, especially in matters 
or police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested 
“J. * Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, G.O.I.B., 
waskorn in 1862. The heir-apparent is 
Sidi Muhammad Khan, born on the 7th March 
1914. The area of the State is 377 square 
miles, and the population 98,573. The average 
revenue is 0 fakhs. The State maintains 
an irregular military force of 246. The capital 
is Janjira, 44 miles south of Bombay Island. 
Lhe Chief exercises full powers in Criminal, 
Civil and Revenue matters of the State including 
Jafarabad, a dependency of the Janjira State 
in Kathiawar. He is entitled to a dynastic 
salute of 11 guns. In recognition of services 
rendered in connection witli the war his salute 
was raised on the 1st January 1918 to 13 guns 
personal and 13 permanent within the limits 
of his own State from the 1st January 1921. 


Kolhapur Agency. — Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
five are important : Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(s nior), Kapsi and Ichalkaranji. The present 
ruling chief Col. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati 
Maharaja, G.C.S.I., Q.O.I.E., G.O.V.O., [LL. D., 

(Camb.)], M.R.A.S., traces his descent from 
a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
Marat ha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and again in 1792, 
when the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which Biitlsh merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
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ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports and death. The Southern Mahratta Raihvuy 
a military force of 690. The nine feudatory passes through the State and is connected with 
estates are administered bv their holder*, Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
except in the case of two whoso holders arc ! of the State. 

minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into five i Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
pethas or talukas and four mahals and is man- Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country - 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 1 Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether, c.i.E. 


Southern Maratha Country States.-— The Agency consists oft lie following eight States:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
squure 
miles. 

Population. 

! 

'tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 




f - 

its. 

Us. 

Sangl 

1,112 

227,146 

1,35,000 

10,75,756 

Mira j (Senior) * 

339 

1 80,281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

Miraj (Junior) 

210 

1 36,49') 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

185 

! 38,3 7 o 

.... 

1.54,369 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

114 

34,084 

9,618 

1,73,669 

Jamkhandi 

524 

1 100,304 

1 

20,515 

9,41,105 

Mudhol 

368 

i 62,831 

2,671 

3,52,916 

Ramdrug 

169 

36,610 

i 


1,50,729 

Total . . j 

3,021 

616,121 

1,87,749 

34,10,787 


Mahi Kantha. —This group of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,631 including that of Idar which 
is 202,811. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
Tho Agency consists of the first class State of 
ldar and 51 small States. The Native State 
of ldar covers more than half the territory. 
It has an area of 1,609 square miles and an ave- 
rage revenue of Its. 10, 01, 725; eleven other States 
are of some importance ; and the remainder are 
estates belonging to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, 
once the lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still 
requiring tho anxious supervision of the Poli- 
tical Officer. H. H. Major-General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Rajput of tho Rathor Clan, having 
been appointed regent of the State *of Jodhpur, 
resigned the gadi of ldar in June 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsinhji, 
who is aged 39. His Highness had been on active 
service. Many relatives of the Maharaja and 
feudal chiefs Whose ancestors helped to secure 
the country for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
large estates on service tenures, and there are 
numerous petty chiefs or bkumiat who have 
held considerable estates from the time of the 
R&os of ldar, or earlier, and are under no 
obligation of service. The revenues of the State 
are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
chiefs. The Maharaja receives Rs. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other 
Raj Halts from its subordinate Sardars, the 
tributory Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency 
and others, and pays Rs. 30,340 as tribute 


to tho Gvkwar oi Baroda thiough tho British 
Government. Tile subordinate Sardars of 
Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold thoir 
estates on condition of military service, tho 
quota being three hor»cmon for every 1,0)0 
liup.es of revenue; but for many years this 
service has not been exacted and no military 
force is maintained at present. The second 
class States are Polo and Danta. The success 
of minor Rao Hamirsinghji has been recognised 
by Government to tho Ohiefship of the former, 
while the Ruler of the latter is Maharaua Hainir- 
singhji. 

PolU^ni Agent — Lt.-Col. W.M.P. Wood, c.i.E. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
tfasik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 14,838. The 
ruling chief Is Piataprao Shankarrao Desh* 
tnukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family, ne rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Nasik. The 
reveuue of the State is about Rs. 33,000. 

Palanpur Agency. — This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
6,393 square miles and the population is 515,092. 
The gross revenue is about 141 lakhs. Tba 
territory included in the Agency lias, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
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Ktnlji and Tughlak Slialu dynasties cf Delhi, 
the Ahraedabad Saltans, the Mughal Emper- 
ors, the Maluattas, and lastly the British. 
The State from which the Agency takes its 
name is under the rule of II. Ii. Taley 
Muhammad Khan, who is entitled 
Nawab and Dewan of Palanpur. He is descended 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tribe who appear- 
ed in Gujaiat in the fourteenth centuiy. The 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdered by a body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahmedabad pass through 
the State and a considerable tiade in cotton, 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice is earned on. The 
State maintains a constabulary force of 000 and 
pays tribute of Its. 38,000 to the Gaekwar of 
Baroia. The capital is Palanpur, situated at 
the junction of tnc Palanpur-Deesa Branch 
of the B. B. & C. 1. Bailway. It is a very old 
settlement of which mention was made in the 
eighth century. 

Political Agent — Lt.-CoI. N. S. Coghill. 

Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of lintna- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is IT. H. Jalal- 
utl-din Khanji, the Nawab of Badhanpur. 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
Police force of 208. The principal pioduets 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency. — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,95ft square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla » a flrat class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
in the west, Narukot in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. The 26 Sankhcda 
Mehwas petty estates lie on the light bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 


i-etty estates including bodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the Mahi. 

The following are the statistics of aiea and 
population for the principal States : — 

State. 

Balasmor . . . . . . ! 

Bauya 

Chhota Udaipur 

LunaVada 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) . . 

Rajpipla 

Sunth 

Other Jurisdictional States, 

Civil Stations and Thana 
Circles 



Under the first Anlnlvada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all the ltewa t Kantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Baiiyas, that is, Koli and llhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Bajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to bo 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent— J. Abbott, i.c.S. 

Rajpipla. — This State lies to the south of 
the Naibada. It lias an area of 1,5171 square 
miles. The lands to the south of the Narbada 
for a few miles are very rich aud lertile. 
Beyond that the Country tor tho most 
part is hilly. The family of the Maha- 
raja of Rajpipla, II. H. Mahaiana Shri 
Vijayasinjhi is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Gohel clan. The State pays an 
annual sum of Rs. 50,000 on account of Ghas- 
dana to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In tho hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital ts 
Nandod, which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 


Satara Jagirs. — Under this heading are grouped the following six States : — 



State. 


i 

! 


Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 

Aundh 



.. 


501 

38,995 

3 

Phaltan 





397 

65,990 

2 

Bhor 




| 

925 

14-1,601 

5 

Akalkot 

. . , . 




498 

89,082 

4 

Jath 

. . 




884 

69,810 

2 

Daphlapur . . 



. . 


96 

8,833 

2 


These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of 8atara. In 1849 five of them were placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the 
Jagir ol Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
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Mahratta country. The last two are now under the Collector ot Bijapur. The ruling chiefs 
are as follows • — 


Tribute to 

State. Ruling Chiefs, British 

j Government, 

_ — - - - Kb# 

Aundh .. Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant, Pratinidhi. .... 

Phaltan .. ; Mudliojirav Janrav Nimbalkar .. 9,000 

Bhor . . j H. H. Shankarrav Cliimnaji, Pant Saehiv 4.084 

Akalkot .. j Fatehsinh Slialmi Raje Bhonsle alias Bupu Saheb .. .. 14,592 

ffath .. | Kamrav Amrltrav alias Aba Saheb Daplde 0,400 

Daphlapur . . Itani Bai Saheb Daphle, widow of Ratnehandrarav Yenkatrav .... 


i Chav an Daphlc. 

Savantwadi. — This State lias an area of 
925 square miles and population of 206,430. 
The average, revenue is f>J lakhs. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inseuptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates anti 
the country was very much distuibed. '1 lie 
present chief is Jvhcm Savant V, alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle. Bice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is ricli in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav- 
ourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital Is Savant* 
vadi, also called Similar Yadi, or simply Vadi. 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an area ot 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which bad formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was granted by the Baja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub- 
ject to tbe supply of a contingent of liorse. In 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Government. 

Baria. — The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,289 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Baria is reached 
by rood from Piplod station on the B. B. 
& C. I. Kailway, at a distance of eight miles 
The average revenue of the State is abont 8 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers and 
pays no tribute to the British Government or 
any other State. The Buler Captain Bis High- 
ness Maharaol Shree Banjitsinlqi enjoys a salute 
of eleven guns. Be seiVed in France and Flanders 
in the war and in the Afghan Wjjr, 1919. The 


I staple crop is maize. The forests arc rich in teak, 
* wood and all sorts of jungle produce. There is 
[ a flourishing glass industry within the State, 
j There is a large scope for forest industries. 

The Sukkur Agency. — This consists of the 
R hair pur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 223,788, and revenue 
of over lakhs, 59 thousands. The present 
chief, 11. II. Mir Sir Imam lluksh Khan 
Talpur, g. o.i.i!., belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind m 1783, the history of Khairpur b< longs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Fateh AU Khan Talpur established him- 
self as ltais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
Ins nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur- State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government in 
a ticaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, w’Ool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise (otton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industrial school at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but 
many changes have been made in recent years 
introducing greater regularity of proccduro into 
the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
from British service, conducts the administra- 
tion under the Mir. The State supports a 
military force of 504 including an Imperial 
Service Camel and Baggage Corps which is 139 
strong and served at the Front. 

Political Agent: The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States under tbe suverinten- 
dence of the Collector of Surat. 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Dhararapur . . 
Bansda 

Sachin 

Maharana Shri Mohandevji Narandevji 

Maharaval Shri Iudrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

His Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut 
Khan Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 

704 

215 

49 

114,995 

44,594 

18,903 
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The joint revenue of these States is 16$ lakhs. 310 square miles and a population of 49,693 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of and revenue of 3| lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to this of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec* 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a chief. The first Koii chief, obtained his foot- 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Its. 30,000. The country is divided into 14 Dangs Dido, when she asked for and received as much 
or State? of. very unequal area, each under land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhnn or Povar. enclosed the territory of the State. The present 

chief Is Raja Vikrarashali Patangshah, who 

Thana Agency. — This includes the State administers the State, assisted by a ICarbhari 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau under the supervision of the Collector of Thana, 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of who is Political Agent of the State. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time , British territory a slightly smaller sum. The 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern | present ruler is Maharaja Birendra Kishore Deb 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known Barman Mamkya Bahadur, who is a 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 square miles, a race and is entitled to a salute of 13 
population of 592,472 and a revenue of nearly 33 guns. The military prestige of the Tripura 
lakhs. The ruling chief is H. 11. Maharaja Sir Jl- Rajas dates back to the fifteenth century 
tendra Narayan Bhup-Baliadur K.C.s.i.,who mar- and a mythical account of the State 
ned Rani Tndira Debi, eldest daughter of 11.11. 1 takes the history to an even earlier date. 
Maharaja Sayaji Rno Gaekwar of Baroda in | Both as regards its constitution and its 
1913 and succeeded his brother Maharaja Raj relations with the British Government, the 
Raicndra Narayan in the samo jear. The , State differs alike from the large Native States 
eldest Maliaraj Kximori was born to His High- of India, and from those which are classed 
ness in October 1914 and a son and the I as tributary. Besides being the ruler of 
Yuvaraj Kumar in December 1915. Since then j Trijura, the Maharaja also holds a large landed 
one Maharaj Kumar and two Maharaj Ku- property situated in the plains of the Districts 
maria have been born to their Highnesses, of Tripura, Naokhali and Sylhet. This estate 
His Highness the Maharaja and his family j covers an art' a of 6oo square miles, and is 
belong to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya ) held to form with the State an indivi- 
originr H H. administers the State with ; sible Raj. Disputes as to the right 
t he assistance of the State Council of which of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
he is President. Cooch Behar once formed almost every vacancy in the Raj producing 
part of the famous kingdom of Kainup. j m times gone by disturbances and domestic 
British connection with it began in 1772 when wais, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
owing to inroads of the Bhuteas, tho assistance i disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
of the East India Company was invoked. The j were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
chief products of the State arc rice, jute, mustard or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, ciples which govern succession to the State 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State have recently, however, been embodied in a 
Railway, a branch from the Pastern Bengal mnad wdiich was drawn up in 1904. The 
State .Railway System. elite f products of the State are rice, cotton, ti). 

Hill Tippera. — This State lies to the tea and forest produce of various kinds, the 
east of the district of Tippera and consists traffic being carried chiefly by water. The 
largely of hills covered with dense jungles, j administration is conducted by the Minister 
It has an area of 4,116 square miles and a popu- at Agartala, the capital, assisted by several 
lation of 303,801. The revenue from the State I assistants 

jr about 12 lakhs and from the Zemindari in Political Aqent : D. H. Wares, 1 . 0 . 8 ., (cx-offtcio). 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Cliota relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
Nagpur political States of Kharsawan and Xhe chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
Seraikela, and tho Orissa feudatory States, eervice to the British Government, but he has 
24 in number. Tho total area is 28,656 square never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
miles, and the total population 3,942,972. The was granted In 1920. He exercises all admi- 
revenue is about 70 lakhs. The inhabitants nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin, subject to the control of the Personal Assist* 
and their condition is still very primitive. The ant, Orissa Peudatory States (Deputy Com mis- 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch sioner of Singhbhum) and the Commissioner 
of the Porahat Raja’s family. The State first of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
came under the notice of the British in 1798, way runs through a part of the State. The 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the adjoining State of Seraikela is held by the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Tliakur elder branoli of the Porahat Raja's family, 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela Orissa Feudatory States. — This group 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements j of 24 dependent territories is situate^ between 
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the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigirla, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, JRanpur, Daspalla an r l Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States : Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nacpur 
States. The total population is 5,901,805 
with a revenue of Rs. 80,61,760. The 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west- 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups pach under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in tlieir 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that «Tai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Raias of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigirla. Naya* 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah* and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs cf a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 


Three States : Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. 

Area 

Popu- 

Revenue 

Sq. Miles. 

lation. 

in lakhs. 

Rampur 

892 

531,898 

| 45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

1 8 

Benares 

988 



Rampur is a fertile level tract of country 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alijab Farzandi 
Dilpizir-l-Daulat-i-Inglishlo, MulhliP-nd-Faulah 
Kasip-vl-ijdulk, Kayob SirSjcc 


origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
In which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained In- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors; 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and Action and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas; 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs o i which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the native governments they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with tho 
proprietors that would preclude their be ! ng 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and tills was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

Tho staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all tho chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting tho rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs; 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent. 

Political Agent : H. W. P. Scroope. 

IF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Mohammed Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur Must-aid 
Jung, G.C.S.I. O C.I.E., Q.C.V.O., A D.C., tO 

His Imperial Majesty tho King Emperor. Bom 
31st August 1875, descended from the famous 
Sadats of Bahera. Succeeded in February 1889. 
His Highness is the sole surviving representative 
of the once great Rohilla power in India. He is 
the Premier Chief In the United Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of 892 square miles with 
a population of 531,217. His Highness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
Persian and English languages. He is a keen 
supporter of education for Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively In America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, apd rendering 
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other valuable services which were suitably 
recognised by the Paramount Power. This 
State contributes towards the defence of 
the Indian Empire by maintaining a well- 
equipped and well trained battalion of Imperial 
Service Infantry and a cavalry unit consisting 
of two squadrons. 

During the great War the Rampur I. S. 
Infantry was sent to East Africa where it 
rendered valuable services to the Imperial cause 
and returned to liampur after a stay of about 
four years. A detachment of Imperial Service 
Lancers trained Government Horses at the 
Jiomount Depots of Bellary and Aurangabad 
while another escorted Government horses to 
Europe. During the Afghan War the two Regi- 
ments were sent on garrison duty in British 
India. 

His Highness has three sons, the eldest 
Nawab Syed Raza Ali Elian Bahadur being 
the heir-apparent. 

The State has an income of over fifty lakhR 
of rupees a year. 

His Highness enjoys a jormanent- salute of 
15 guns. 

Tehrf State (or Tehri Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty scries of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815. his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a mnad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The present Raja is Captain H. II. 
Narendra Shah. The principal product is rice, 
grown on terraces on the hill sides. The State 
forests are very valuable and there is consider- 
able export of timber. The Raja has full powers 
within the State. A unit of Imperial Service 
Sappers is maintained. The capital is Tehri, 


the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

Political Agent: The Commissioner of 
Kumaon. 

Benares. — The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and created a big 
state out of them over which lie ruled till 1770. 
Raja Chet Singh succeeded him, but was ex- 
pelled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the mal-administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
w^re separated from the rest of the province, 
of which he was simply administrator. The 
direct control of the latter was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income of 
one lakh of rupees was assured to the Baja, 
while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Baja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector In a 
British District, which were delegated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganaa 
of Bhadohi (or Tvonrh) and Chaida (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the town of Bamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages. The Maharaja’s powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
conditions, of which the most im- 
portant aro the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is Lieut. Colonel 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., who was born in 
1855 and succeeded to the State in 1889. He 
Is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and is a 
lion. Lt. -Colonel in the Indian Army. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there are 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance. 
Area, 30,632 square miles. Population (1911), 
4,212,794. Revenue, about £1,000,000. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The hill States, 23 in 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient liajput 
families in all India. Along the western Half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Bahawalpur. The remaining States, 
Including the Sikh principalities of Patiala, 
dlnd, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiefshlps of Maler 
Kotla, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, lie east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province. 


The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the. more important 
states : — 


Name. 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Revenue 
Approx, 
in lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

780^394 

~ 27 

Chamba 

3,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

167 

71,144 

14i 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

I 72 

Sirmur (Nahan)., 

1,198 

138,564 

8 
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Bahawalpur. — This State, which is about 
3U0 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips. 
Of these, the flrsjb is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab ; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. The ruling family 
claims descent from the Abbaside Khalifas of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of ltanjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby ltanjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality eifected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated m 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic oil the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej, During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
The present Nawab is H. H. Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, who was born in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907 During his minority the 
State is managed by a Council of Regency. The 
chief crops are wheat, rice and uuilet. Tie 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Silladai 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 372 men 
and 966 camels and a Mounted Escort consisting 
of 299 men and 106 camels, in addition to other 
troops. The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled 
town built in 1748. 

Political Agent: Lt.-Col. A. J. O’Brien, 

O.I.E., C.Il.E. 

Chamba. — This State Is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Itajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil \arma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest o2 India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
tand, aud it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H, Raja 
Bam Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 


M3 


rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu* 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and liot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony, 

The present chief, Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazarat-i-Kuisar-i-Ilind lirar Bans Raja Har 
Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President 
and three members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 15 lakhs. Tho 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. Tho 
State possesses a company of Imperial Service 
Sappers. 

Jind. — The three Native States of Jind; 
Patiala and Nablia form collectively the Phul- 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is the ancestral pos- 
session of the Phulkian houses. It iioa mainly 
in the great natural tract called tho Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jind, claims to lie within the sacred 
limits of Kurukslictra. This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the State® ; 
for in it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the ceniie 
of its northern border. On the other hand 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jind, H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, G.O.I.E, K.O.S.I.; 
was born in 1879 and succeeded In 1887. He is 
descended from the ancestors of the Phulkian 
family. During the Sikh War and the Mutiny 
the Ruler of Jind was of great service to the 
British and was rewarded with a grant of nearly 
600 square miles of land. The principal crops 
are wheat, barley and gram. The only indus- 
tries of importance are the manufactures of 
gold and silver ornaments, leather and woodwork 
and cotton cloth. The capital is Sangrur which 
Is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway. Under His Highness* 
Court there is a Ministerial Council which con- 
trols all the departments of the State. 
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Kapurthala. — This Stato consists of three 
detached pieces oi territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur I)oab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lieB the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Abluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Itaja, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash fof the 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Kan jit Singh. The Ban Doab 
estates are held by the head of the house as a 
Jagliir in perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authoilties. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the present Maharaja's grandfather 
was rewarded with a grant of other States in 
Oudh. The present Kulcr is H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, g.c.8.i.,g.c.i.e., who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. Ho was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1011. The rulers of Kapur- 
thala are Sikhs and claim descent from Kana 
Kapur, a member of the Kajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
painted cloths. The main line of the North- 
Western Kail way passes through part of the 
State and the Grand Trunk lload runs parallel 
to it. A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Ferozepur passes through the State. Kapur- 
thala maintains a battalion of Imperial Service 
troops and a small force of local troops. The 
capital is Kapurthala. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Kapur- 
thala, the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Division. 

Maler Kotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plam bounded by the district of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere. The Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually became independent. 
The result was constant feuds with the adja- 
cent Sikh States. After the victory of Laswari, 
gained by the British over Sindhia in 1803, 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1805, when the Nawab cf Maier Kotla joined 
the Biitish army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Marathas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The final treaty which affirmed the dependence 
of the State on the British Government was 
signed after the submission of ltanjit Singh 
in 1809. The present Nawab is H. H. Nawab 
Ahmud All Khan Bahadur. x.c.S.i., who was 
bom in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He was 
created Hon. Major in the Indian Army for his 
services during the war. The chief products 
are cotton, sugar and opium. The State 
supports two double companies of Imperial 
Service Sappere. The capital is Maler Kotla. 
Be venue 14$ lakhs. 


Mandi. — This is a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of the Beas. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
British were determined after the battle of 
Sobraon in 1846. The present minor Chief 

H. H. Raja Jogindra Sen was installed in 3913. 
The administration is carried on by Pandit 
Maharaj Kishan,M.B.E., the Superintendent, and 
Pandit Lala Sri Gopal, Assistant Superinten- 
dent. The principal crops are rice, maize, 
wheat and millet. About three-fifths of the 
State are occupied by forest and grazing lands. 
It is rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, 
founded in 1527, which contains several temples 
and other buildings of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladakh and 
Yarkliand. 

Nabha.— -Nabha which became a separate 
Stato in J763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind, and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Araloh ; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Kajputana ; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Eulers of 
Nabha. The Stato now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The present Euler is Shri 
Maharaja Kipudaman Singhji Malavendra 
Bahadur, who was bom in 1883 and succeeded 
his father in 1911. The administration of the 
State is carried on by His Highness the Maharaja 
assisted by a Council of Ministers. The High 
Court is the head of the Judicial Department. 
The State supports one battalion of Imperial 
Service Infantry consisting of 000 men ; be- 
sides this there are local forces of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, etc., consisting of about 

I, 000 men all told and also a Transport Corps. 
For the preservation of the peace there is a 
Police force consisting of about 600 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N.-W. Railway and the 
Kajputana Malwa Railway crosses the Nizamat 
of Bawal. A large portion of the State is irri- 
gated by the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the 
State are gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, 
wheat and barley ; to facilitate trade the Darbar 
has opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of th e manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. The State 
has so far contributed roughly about 45 lakhs 
of rupees to the various funds and loans in 
connection with the War, including a fully 
equipped Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia, 
people of the State havo subscribed about 13 
akhs to the Indian War Loans. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
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Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small estates and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
Statos. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Its. one crore and 
thirty five lakhs. Its history as a separate 
state begins in 1762. Thd present Ruler, Major- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Kliaa Daulat-i- 
Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Rajeshwar Sri Maharaja-i-ltajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Sing Mohinder Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., g.o.i.e., g.b.e., was born in 1891 and 
succeeded 1900, and assumed tho reins of 
Government in 1909 on attaining majority His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy m Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Namaul, 
etc. Besides possessing a Railway line of its 
own, known as Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway of 
108 miles In length, the North-Western Rail- 
way, tho E. I. Railway, the B. B.& C. I. Rail- 
way and the J. B. Rail way traverse the State. 
His Highness maintains an Imperial Service 
contingent of a regiment of cavalry and two 
battalions of infantry. In addition to this the 
State Regular Forces c jnsist of one battery of 
Horse Artillery, one regiment of Cavalry 
and two battalions of Infantry. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, Mutiny 
of 1857, Afghan War' of 1878-79, Tirah and 
N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 

On the outbreak of tho European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his State 
at the disposal of His Majesty the King Emperor 
and offered his personal services. The entire 
Imperial Service Contingent was on active ser- 
vice throughout the period of the War and served 
on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 


Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,0 )0 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in mouey 
and material. 

His Highnes was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent tho Ruling Princes of 
India at tho Imperial War Conference and 
3 mperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Higness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments : — (a) Grand Cross 
of the Order of Leopold, Belgium, ( b ) Legion of 
Honour, France and (c) Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy and ( d ) Grand Cordon 
of tho Order of the Nile. 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Koliat and 
Quetta fronts. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division. It 
history is said to date from the 11th century. 
In the eighteenth century the State was able 
to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
wpre invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut. -Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.o.s.l., K.O.I.E., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, 
being unable to compete with the imported 
iron, is now used for the manufacture of 
sugar-cane crushing mills. The State supports 
an Imperial Service Corps of Sappers and 
Miners which served in the Great War. It 
was captured with General Townshend’s force 
at Kut-al-Amara but the Corps has since 
been reconstituted and has again gone on 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

Under this Government there aie four Shan and are not comprised in the regularly ad- 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati ministered area of the Province. They lie 
Long and Mong Mit) ; and two in the Sagaing for the most part to the east of Upper Burma. 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkmati), They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov- 
tne area of which is 7,374 square miles and eminent, but were administered by their own 
^ out 67*051, consisting chiefly rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Government 
of Buddhists. Ihere are in addition 48 petty has continued to a certain extent the serai- 

States, 5 in the Northern Shan States. 43 in independence which it found existing in 1886. 

ra Siia1 } States, with an aiea of As at present deflned, the Shan States are 
68,835 square miles and a population of divided into— 

1.358,493 consisting of Buddhists and 1. States under the supervision of the 

Anlmlsts. Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 

_ The Shan States — Though a portion of whose headquarters are at Lashio; area 

British India, do not form part of Burma proper 16,694 square miles and population 480,300, 
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U. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political Officer, South- 
ern Shan States, whose headquarters 
are at Taunggyi ; area 36,154 square 
mileB and population 830,574. 

There are five States in the Northern and 37 
to the Southern Shan States. There are in 
addition two Shan States under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long north of the 
Myitkyina District and Mong Mit lying north- 
east of the Ruby Mines District. In the north- 
west of the Upper Chindwin District towards 
Manipur there arc two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkmati, whose 
administration is supervised by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Northern Shan States are North Hsenwi 
in the north, South Hsenwi near the Salween 
in the east, Manglon in the south-east, Hsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngpcng in the north- 
west. The Wa States east of the Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British control. 
In ordinary matters the States are adminis- 
tered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
amats, or ministers, in various departments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 
over the jurisdiction of Justice and is vested 
with wide re visionary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modified. Of prime importance 
in the economy of the country is the Mandalay 
Lashio railway, 180 miles in length, of which 
126 miles lio within the Northern Shan States 
The line is a single track, and was constructed 


in the face of considerable engineering diffi- 
culties, of which not the least notable was 
the Gokteik gorge, now spanned by a viaduct. 
It had been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
where is a ferry over the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into Y unnan ; but this extension 
is for the present in abeyance. 

The most important of the Southern Shan 
States are lvengtung and Yawnghwe. Under 
the supervision of the Superintendent and 
Political Officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known as Sawbwas, Myozas. and Ngwegunh- 
mus — control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction therein. 
There are in all 10 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
9 Ngwegimhraus. 

Karenni. — This district consists of five 
States, with a total area of approximately 
4,280 square miles and a population of 
03,628, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
li lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants belong to the Red Karens, a people 
low in the scale of civilisation. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the British Government, and a certain 
amount of control is exercised through him 
over the chiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, however, h.as declined 
greatly in the last few years. The Karen? 
themselves are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a population 
of 346,222, of which about 60 per cent, are 
Hindus, and 36 per cent, animistic forest tribes. 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side. The 
State adopted Hinduism in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Raja, who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma. On the Burmese retaliat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was declared independent. The 
chief event in its subsequent history was the 
intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1908 the State was administered by a Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State during 
the minority of H. H. Raja Chura Chand Singh, 
The Raja was invested with ruling powers in 
1908 . The administration of the State la now 
conducted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Raja as President a vice-president, a member 


of the Indian Civil Service whose services are 
lent to the State, three ordinary and three 
additional members who are all Manipuris. 
The staple crop of the country is rice. Forests 
of great variety cover the whole of the hill 
langes. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.— These petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 138,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements with the British Government, 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
is Nonglewai, which has a population of 240. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or Siera. 
The Siemship usually remains m one famiiy, 
but the succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis, and the constitution of a 
i Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 
i north-east frontier tribes there is little se- 
| curity of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasis seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces Include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District ; the re- 
mainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest an area of 13,062 
iquare miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save in the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of cither 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2J 
lakhs. 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table : — 


State 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Bevenue 

(approxj- 

mate) 

1 In 1 akbs. 


Sq. 




Miles. 



Bastar 

13.062 

433.310 

3 

Jashpur . . i 

1,903 

174,458 

1 

Ranker . . i 

1,429 

127,014 

2 

Khairagarh 

931 

153,471 

3 

Nandgaon . . ' 

871 

167,362 

4 

Raigarh 

1,486 

218,860 

2 

Surguja . . 1 

6,055 

248,708 

2 

Eight other 

5,377 

411,824 

6 

flfnfpa .. 


ObtlibvBi | 

Total 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 

- . 


Bastar. — This State, which lies to the 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most 
important of the group. It has an area of 
13,062 square miles and a population of 433,310. 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almost independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century. At 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the 
Ravi. It is a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
intersected by valleys of which many are of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
d|v|ded physically ipfa two areas : the no^th- 


this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State of Jeypore in Madras 
kept the country for many years in a state of 
anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotpad tract, which had originally be- 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in re- 
turn for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dissen- 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863; 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 8,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was; 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Bice is the most important crop. The State 
is ruled by tho feudatory Chief, Raja Rudra 
Pratap Deo. He is a Donat, of tho Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The Dewan of the Statn 
(Khan Bahadur Hafiz Mohammad Walayatullah) 
is an extra Assistant, Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces on deputation who has three assis- 
tants under him. After a recent period of 
disturbance the State has returned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions aro being taken 
to remove all causes of unrest by better super- 
vision over the minor State officials and a very 
considerate forest policy. The chief town is 
Jadgalpur on the Indravati River. The famous 
falls on the Indravati called the Chitrakote are 
23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most' 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure; but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Rakeel Raja of Pala- 
mau, In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, ami compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla ltaja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations; necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanui Saran Singh Deo, O.P.E., 
who succeeded to the qndi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Feudatory Chief. 


eastern comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, 
including the country drained by the Jhelum, 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab. The dividing 
line between those two areas is the great central 
mountain range. The area of the State is 84,432 
square miles, and the population 3458^126, 
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Hjstoby.— V arious poets have left more or I Production and Industry.— T he popu- 


less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, had by then been 
long established, though many of the fine build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
Mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three 
times. Jehangir did much to beautify it ; but 
after Aurangzebe there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Subah of Kashmir was practically 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Ran jit 
Singh. Sikh rale was less oppressive than that 
of the Afghans. The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820, 
and he added largely to his territory by 
conquest. He hold aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs. 75 lakhs the present territories of the State. 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently 
lost part of his State, Gilgit, over which the 
successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
claims. His son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son Major-General H. II. Maharaja 
Sir Partab Singh, a.c.s.i., a.o.i.E., a.B.n., ll.d., 
Ac. 

ADMINISTRATION. — For some years the 
administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided . 

In 1905 enhanced ruling powers were granted to 
His Highness, the State Council being abolished. 
Recently His Highness has been invested with 
the full powers of administration and authority 
enjoyed by his ancestors. In all matters of ad- 
ministration His Highness is assisted by a Chief 
Minister, a Revenue Minister, a Homo Minister 
and a Judge of the High Court. General Raja 
Sir Hari Singh k.o.i.e. is in charge of the Military 
affairs as Commander-in Chief of the Static 
Army. The portfolio of Chief Minister is held 
by Major General Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishen 
Das 0 . 1 . 15 ., C.s.l. The British Resident has 
his headquarters at Srinagar ; there is also 
a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for the administration of 
the outlying petty States ; and a British Officer 
is stationed at Leh to assist in the supervision of 
Central Aslan trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con- 
sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 are main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

FINANCE.— The financial position of the State 
Is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi. 

THE CHAMBER 

The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelirsford stated 
that it was desired to call into existence a per- 
consultative body wtych \vould replace 


iation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins," great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
(autumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
(spring crops) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. A survey of the mineral resources of 
the State is being conducted under an expeit. 
Vast fields of friable, dusty coal have been 
found. Gold has been found at Gulmarg, 
Sapphires in Padar Aquamarine in Skardu and 
lead in Uri. The industries of manufacture are 
chiefly connected with sericulture (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July 1912), and oil-pressing 
The woollen cloth, shawls, and wood carving of 
the State are famous. 

Communications. — -Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of wheeled traffic in the Kashmir State. 
The Jhelum Valley Road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North Western Province is used by wheeled 
traffic of sorts, viz., Ekkas, Tangas, Carts, 
Motor Cars and Motor Lorries. Tho Bamhal 
Cart Road (nearly as long as the Jhelum 
Valley Road) which is nearing completion, 
will soon join Kashmir with the Jammu Tawl 
Railway Station. Roads fit for pack-animals 
lead from Srinagar, the summer Capital of 
Kashmir, to the frontier districts of Gilgit and 
JiC*h. Internal village communications have 
also been much Improved. 

Public Works.— In 1904, a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods ; and 
it was hoped that the danger would bo still 
farther reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bed of the Jhelum, 
which has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most impoitant schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway Into 
Kashmir. It was proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energv for various 
State schemes (including the Jhelum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works were completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
is working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been held in 
abeyance for the present. 

Education. — In education Kashmir Is still 
backward. In the State as a whole only 2 in 
every 100 persons can read and write. The 
number of educational institutions including 
two Colleges is 715. 

Resident : — Lieut-Col. C. J. Windham, C.I.E. 
Political Agent at Gilgit— Major D. L. It. 
Lorlmer. c.i.e. 

OF PRINCES. 

the conference of Princes which had periodi- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy. 
After pointing out the need for regular meetings 
of the Council, the Report said ; — “ We content 
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plate that the Viceroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be chairman. The 
rules of business would be framed by the Viceroy 
after consultation with the Princes, who might 
from time to time suggest modifications in the 
rules.” 

It was further suggested in the joint report 
that the Council of Princes should be invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit- 
tee, to which the Viceroy or the Political De- 
partment might refer decisions affecting the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing 
with custom or usage. The Joint Report also 
made recommendations for the appointment of 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
eases of misconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
between the Council of State and the Council 
of Princes, 

At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider tins scheme. The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the proposal 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“ full powers ” of internal government and 
those not having such powers. .Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Princes should be limited to the rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst others considered that 
some measure cf representation ought to be 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes) 

The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Secretary of State, and 
in the next Conference held in November 1919 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
for a Chamber of Princes approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference after 
debal ing the question passed a resolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 


hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during the ensuing year. On the 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the 

Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Princes which 
had been appointed by the Conference and how 
with their assistance the drafts of the Constitu- 
tion of the Chamber with the first Regulations 
and Ruies of Business, and the draft resolution 
concerning Courts of Arbitration and Commis- 
sions of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
shape, explained that difficulties had arisen in 
the selection of a suitable Indian designation 
for the Chamber which would for the present be 
known by the English title of the Chamber of 
Princes. He also said that another point on which 
the published constitution differed from the 
wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
in the Chamber of the internal affairs of individu- 
al States and the actions of individual Rulers. 
The main function of the Chamber was to discuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
mon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important States, a Trecommcnda- 
tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
in the Bombay Presidency, according to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committee, to be carried 
into effect at some future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable. A scheme 
vv oil’d also shortly be placed before His Majesty’s 
Government for the bringing of the important 
States of the Punjab into direct relations w.th 
the Government of India as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch witli 
the Central Government through a Resident 
who would be independent of the Central India 
Agency and some of the Rajputana States, 
which were formerly in relations with a Local 
Resident, were now in direct relations witli the 
Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by t,he 
Duke of Connaught oti February Pth, 1921. 



Indian States’ Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case; to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory of 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are eummaiised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India : — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute 'from Jaipur 

„ Kotah 

„ Udaipur . 

„ Jodhpur . 

„ Bundi 

„ Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Frinpura Irregular Force. 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deoli Iregnlar For<e . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal 1 evy 
„ of Jaora towards co t, of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malw a Bhil Corps 


Central Provinces and Bcrar. 
Tribute from various States 

Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ „ other States 


Assam. 


Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Kambrai 


Bengal. 

Tribute from various States 


United Provinces. 


T ribute from Benares 

„ „ Knpurthala (Bahraieh) 


Tribute from Mandi 

„ „ other States 


Pan jab. 


Madras. 

Tribute from Travaneore 
Peshknsh and subsidy from Mvsorc 
„ „ „ „ Cochin 

„ „ „ ,, Tmancore .. 


£ 

20,007 

10,048 

13,333 

0,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7,607 

13,333 

10,753 

9,142 

2,280 


15,098 

23,524 

1,307 


333 

7 


4,514 

(Cooch 

Behar). 

14,600 

8,733 


6,807 

3,086 


53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


Bon: l ay. 

Tribute from Kathiawar . . 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahrntta Country 

Tr.bute from Cutoh 


31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

5,765 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there wpuld in future be no 
Np^rana payment! op Buccesslqp*, 
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foreign Possessions in India. 

Portugal and France both hold small terri with the small territory called Praganu-Nagar 
tor>al possessions in the Indian Peninsula. Avely on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to 

The Portuguese possessions In India consist the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island of 
of the province of Goa, situated within the Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Arabian Sea coast ; the territory of Daman Peninsula. 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory i 
surrounded by British distncts. SaVantwadi 
Statg lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west a^d North Kanara on tho south, 
and tho eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Belgaum and North Kanara 
The extreme length from north to south is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from east to 
west 40 miles. The territory has a total area ot 
1,301 square miles and consists of the Velhas 
Conquistas, or Old Conquests, comprising 
the island of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese 
in 1510, and the neighbouring municipalities 
of Salccto, Bardez and Murmugao acquired 
in 1543 ; and of the Novas Conquistas, or New 
Conquests, comprising tho municipalities of 
l’ernein, Sanquelim, Ponda, Quepem, Cana- 
cona, Satari and Sangucm acquired in the latter 
half of the 18th century. The small is land of 
Angediva situated opposite the port of lvarwar, 
in the British district of North Kanara, forms 
Administratively a portion of the Canaeona 
municipality. This was acquired in 1505. The 
whole country is hilly, especially the eastern 
portion, tho predominating physical feature 
being the Western Ghats, which besides 
bounding the country along tho north-east . 
and south-east, jut off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Songsagar, is 
8,827 feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
livers running westward fiorn the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are all navigable, 
are in size of some importance. Goa possesses 
a flue harbour, formed by the promontaries 
of Bardez and Salsette. Half-way between 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cape, which ! 
ferms the extremity of the island of Goa. Tins 
divides the wholo bay into two anchorages, | 
known as Aguada and Marmagao. Both are 
capable of accommodating the largest ship- 
ping from September to May, but Aguada 
is virtually closed during the south-west mon- 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary 
of the Maudovi river, which opens into Aguada. 
Marmagao is accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor- 
tance. It is the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inland British sys- 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been 
built there and the trade is considerable, being 
chiefly transit trade from British territory. 

The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa terri- 
tory was 483,752 at the census of 1910. This 
gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
mile and the population showed an increase 


of 6 percent, since the census ten years picB 
viously. In the Velhas Conquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems in the terri- 
tory are numbered in a few thousands. The 
Christians still very largely adhere to caste 
distinctions, claiming to be Brahmans, Chara- 
des and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
differ from those of the adjacent Konkan 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the people, 
with the exception of Europeans, use tho Kon* 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words. The otlicial language 
is Portuguese, which is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of British India. (The Chris- 
tians of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bishop 
who bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by tho Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to tho extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
places of worship. In the early days of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu gods in 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to be under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
The Velhas Conquistas arc as a rule better culti- 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 
these divisions a holding of fifteen or sixteen 
acres would be considered a good sized farm, 
and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent. The staple produce of the country 
is rice, of which there are two good harvests, 
but the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
to meet tho noeds of tho population for two- 
thirds of the year. Next to rice, tho culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety o? uses to which the products 
are applied. Killy places and inferior soils 
are set apart for the cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved daring recent years. 
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owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area ol 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield 
some profit to the administration. Iron is 
found In parts of the territory; but has not 
b%n seriously worked. Manganese also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a few years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Few 
manufacturing industries or any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles in use 
are imported. Exports chiefly consist ol 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A line of railway con- 
nects Marmagao with the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Its length from Marmagao 
to Castle Rock, above the Ghats, where it 
joins the British system, is 51 miles, of which 
49 are in Portuguese territory. The railway 
is under the management of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway administration, 
and the bulk of the trade of Marmagao port 
is what it brings down from and takes to the 
interior. The telegraphs in Goa territory 
are worked as part of the system of British 
India, and are maintained jointly by the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese Governments. The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and the people now suftcr heavy losses 
in times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at great cost, with rice from British 
territory. 

The Capital* 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water. 
Is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspect*cn ot its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 


Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but tho 
Portuguese held their own and gained tho sur- 
rounding teiritory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of Mdia. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which throws the missionary efforts of every 
other European power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
called to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition which was a power in the land. 
The result Bhowed how rotten was this basis 
and how feebly cemented the superstructure 
reared upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
oft, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1 895 and the Ranes join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer 
of 1913. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1910. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9tli 
and 16th October. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General, and in collaboration 
with him, are working two councils — Legis- 
lative and Executive. Tho Executive 
Council 1 b composed by the Governor- 
General, His Excellency Zalme Alberto 
de Castro Morals, Attorney General and four 
Ohiefs of Services appointed yearly by the 
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Governor-General subject to the approval poratlon, two members elected by 40 highest 
of the Executive Power, and a member tax payers of the District and one member 
appointed yearly under identical circum- elected by the Merchants, Industrialists and 
stances. These chiefs in the present year are: the Farmers of the district. 

Secretary General, the Director of Public Works, Under the provisions of the aboVe quoted 
the Head of Marine Department and the Decree is also officiating In the capital of Por- 
Director of Finances. tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 

The Legislative Council is constituted by the nizancc and decide all litigious administrative 
member of the Executive Council and by matters, fiscal questions and accounts. It is 
non-official members. These members are : one named Tribunal Administrative Fiscalede 
representative for the Uhas Municipality, one for Cowhand is composed of the Chief Justice 
the Bardez Municipality, ono for the Marmugao as President, two High Court Judges, the 
and Salceto Municipalities, one for the Novas Fiscal Auditor and tho citizens who are not 
Conquistas Municipalities, one for tho district government officers nor belong to the ad- 
of Daman and ono for district of Din ; ministration, bodies of corporations, whether 
one citizen elected by tho Commercial they may bo or may not be on acutal duty, 
and Industrial Associations ; one citizen elected elected by tho Legislative Council, two of 
by 90 highest tax payers ; one citizen elected whom are advocates » nd the third a merchant, 
by tho Associations of Agriculture and of Land- industrialist or landowner or a highest tax 
owners; one citizen elected by the Attoineys payer. In the decision of matters of account 
of the Communities and one citizen elected the Director of Finances also sits on tho 
by the Associations of Class. special tribunal. 

Under the Presidency of the Governor of Under the presidency of the Governor- 
each district there i8 District Council, which General the following bodies are also working: — 
in Goa is composed of — tho Secretary General, Technical Council of Public TFor&s. — Its mem- 
President ; the Attorney General’s Delegate at bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the Civil Court of tho Islands; the Deputy tho head office, a military officer of highest 
Chief Health Officer ; the Engineer next to the rank in the army or navy, tho Director of 
Director of Public Works : the Deputy Director Finances, the Attorney-General, the Chief 
of Finances ; the Chairman of the Municipal Health Officer and a Secretary being a clerk 
Corporation of the Islands ; one member elected of the Public Works Department appointed 
by the Commercial and Industrial Associations by the Director of Public Works, 
of tho district one member elected by the Council of Public Instruction . — This is com- 
69 highest tax payers of Goa ; one member posed of three members appointed by Govern* 
elected by the Associations of Landowners and ment and six elected among the Professors, 
Farmers of the District and ono member there being one elected by the Medical College 
advocates elected by the Legislative Council of Nova- Goa, two by tho Lyceum of NoVa-Goa, 
among the legally qualified. one by the Commercial Institute, one by the 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body Normal School and one by the Corporation 
is composed of the local Governor as President, of the Professors of Primary Instruction, 
tho Delegate of the Attorney General, the There is also Financial Council composed by 
Chief of the Public Works Department, tho the Fiscal Auditor and by the Judges of both 
Health Officer, the Financial Director of the Civil and Criminal Jurisdictions of the Judicial 
district, the Chairman of the Municipal Cor' division of llhas. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles twentieth part of the territory is under tillage, 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow strip forests in Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of British territory and bisectod by the B. B. of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
& C. I. Bailway. Daman proper contains an conserved and the extent of land covered by 
area of 22 square miles and 26 villages and has each kind of timber has not been determined, 
a population (1910) of 18,300. Nagar Aveli Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
has an area of 60 square miles and a popula- East, Daman carried on an extensive commerce; 
tion (1910) of 29,020. The town of Daman especially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 
by the natives and retaken by the Portuguese The territory forms for administrative pur- 
in 1558, when they made it one of their per- poses a single district and has a Municipal 
manent establishments in India, They con- Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
verted the mosque into a church and have Governor invested with both civil and military 
since built eight other places of worship. Of functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
the total population the number of Christians of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
is 1,586. The number of houses is 8,971, accord- tered by a judge, with an establishment com-' 
ing to the same census. The native Christians posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
adopt the European costume, some of the and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
women dressing themselves after the present part of the soil is the property of the Govern* 
European fashion, and others following the ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pre- tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
valent in Spain and Portugal. whether alienated or the property of the State, 

Tho soil of the settlement is moist and fer- The cliief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tile especially Id the pargana of Nagar Aveli, forests, excise and customs duties. ■' 
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DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the Bouthem ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from j 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village oi Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled Into in- 
significance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, fioin 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 60,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 1910, 
is 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1912 of 282,380. 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
was attempted in 1603. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- 
lowed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu founded 
the first Campagnie d'Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Tiincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee ; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handfil of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1093, and held it until it was res- 


tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and lias ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagar, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor ; Mah6, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Kankal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma, 
in 1739. Yanara, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admin istration- 
In-chief of the French possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
by Monsieur L Gerbinls. He is assisted by a 
Cnief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service” 
in the dllfe rent administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Arlan coupam, Modcliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Vlllenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahourand Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirunalar, 
Grande Ald6e, Cotch^ry, for the establishment 
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ol Karikal, and also Chan dem agar, Mahe 
and Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 

connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagar, Yanam, Mahc and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges, 
necessarily engioss a large proportion of 

the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 

Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 

French India; and of the Missions Etrangerce, 
the successors ot tho* Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches arc in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villen our, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 


of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade* 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. These are at the present time Mons. E. 
Flandin and Mons. P. Bluysen, respectively. 
There were in 1920, 60 primary schools and 3 
colleges, all maintained by the Government, 
with 240 teachers and 7,848 pupils Local 
revenue and expenditure (budget of 1921) 
Its. 24,57,850. The principal crops are paddy, 
groundnut, and ragi. There are at Pondicherry 
5 cotton mills, and at Chandernagar 1 jute 
mill; the cotton mills have, in all, 1,628 looms 
and 70,370 spindles, employingl2, 020 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one ironworks and a cocotinc factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds. At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Mahg in 1920 the imports amounted to 
073,076,798 francs and the exports to 23,805,649 
francs. At these three ports in 1920, 244 
vessels entered and cleared. Tonnage 42,343 
T825. Pondicherry s visited by French steamers, 
sailing monthly between Colombo and Calcutta 
in connection with the Messageriee Maritimcs. 
The figures contained in this paragraph are the 
latest available and are corrected up to Decern* 
bo r 1920. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherrv branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in 1921 was 269,579. It 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693 
it was captured by tbe Dutch but 
was restored In 1099. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored In 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcotj except where 
they border on the sea, Tbe Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the Flench 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
In this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a caual into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at ri^ht angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pon llcherry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masala boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier Is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 
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CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandemagar 1 b situated on the bank of the 
Rooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population. (1921) 25,423. The town was 

permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandemagar has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St Mary’s Institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay ! 
of Bengal. The Settlement is divided into 
three communeB, containing 110 villages in i 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,055 ; in 1891, 70,526 ; in 1901, 
56,695 ; in 1912, 56,579 ; and in 1921, 54,356 in 
1915, 56,867 ; but the density is still very 
high, being 1,068 persons per square mile. 
Kumbakonam is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the three communes — namely, Karikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and council. The members are all 
elected by universal suffrage, but in the muni- 


cipality of Karikal half the number of seals 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 
ants. The country is very fertile, being irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be- 
sides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
1£ miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came into French 
possession cn the settlement after 1815. 



The Frontiers. 


The history of the Indian frontiers for nearly 
throe-quartera of a century is a reflection of 
the balance of power in Europe. As one Power 
after another, first Russia and then Germany, 
sought to secure the hegemony of Europe, 
and then to use that hegemony to overset the 
British Empire, in both cases by an attack on 
its position in Asia, so Great Britain was inex- 
orably arrayed against each in turn. Now both 
have disappeared as great military Powers ; 
as nature abhors a vacuum, so in foreign poli- 
tics there is no vacuum. New problems have 
arisen over the vacancy left by tho collapse of 
Russia and the defeat of Germany. It is im- 
possible yet to say in what direction they will 
develope. 

Effects of the War. — The effect of 
the war was to raise a whole crop of new pro- 
blems in Asia Minor, and incidentally on the 
Indian Frontiers. When in an evil moment 
for Turkey Enver Pasha precipitated her into 
the wai on the side of Germany, the area of 
conflict extended to Asia Minor. There the 
campaigns pursued a chequered course. 
The Russians were more than once some- 
what severely pressed in the region of the 
Caucasus, but after the brilliant capture 
of Erzeroum they were secure until the 
success of the Bolsheviks in Russia 
itself induced the complete military collapse 
of the Empire and made the Turks and the 
Gormans masters of what may for convenience 
be called the Russian zone in Asia Minor. In 
Syria the Turks remained masters of the situa- 
tion until the sweeping victories of General 
Allenby smote them hip and thigh and so com- 
pletely destroyed their military power that 
they were compelled first to sue for an Armistice 
and then accept the virtually unconditional 
peace of Sevres. In Mesopotamia the course 
of the war was chequered. At first the Allies 
carried all before them. Landing at the mouth 
of the Shatt-al-Arab, a strong British force 
fought its way to Basra and Kurna ; next to 
Kut-al-Araara ; but these successes brought 
disaster in their train. Lured by the spell of 
Baghdad, a weak British corps attempted to 
seize the historic city by a coup de main ; the 
Turks were severely defeated at Ctesiphon 
but the large reinforcements which they had 
received made the position of the British troops 
impossible and they withdrew to Kut-al-Amara. 
After a protracted siege marked by desperate 
attempts to relieve the beleaguered garrison, 
they surrendered. Later under General Maude 
the British forces completely crushed the Turks 
and won their way first to Baghdad and then 
to Mosul and the confines of Kurdistan. But 
the legacy of the defeat of Ctesiphon was severe. 
The Turks overran a considerable part of 
Eastern Persia, and completed the work of 
destruction commenced by the armed scally 
wags who Under German officers had been rav- 
aging that unhappy land. The Russians who 
had advanced almost to within striking distance 
of Baghdad were forced to withdraw. . Con- 
sequently when the victories of Maude opened 
the path again the country had been wrecked 
by plunder and anarchy. 


Legacy of the Disorders: —A completely 
new system of administration had there- 
fore to be established in Asia Minor and in Persia 
to replace that either overset or shaken by the 
war. The process of this lias been infinitely 
tedious, and though at the end of the year 1921 
events seemed to be moving towards a settle- 
ment, none such had been reached. An effort 
was made to regularise the situation in the old 
Turkish State by the Treaty of Sevres but that 
has not been ratified and for all practical pur- 
poses is dead. Under that Treaty the Turkish 
Government was retained in Constantinople, 
but Thrace, and Smyrna with a belt of country, 
were entrusted to the administration of Greece ; 
France assumed mandates for Cilicia and Syria ; 
a Zionist State under a British mandate was set 
up in Palestine; the Hedjaz and Mesopotamia 
were declared free, the Hedjaz under King 
Hussein and Mesopotamia under the mandate 
of Great Britain. But the long delay between 
the surrender of Turkey and the signing of the 
Peace Treaty introduced fresh confusions. 
Mustaplia Kemal Pasha, at the head of a Young 
Turk movement, set up a government inde- 
pendent. of Constantinople with its capital at 
Angora. The Constantinople Government was 
unable to make head against it. What is called 
the Turkish Government., that is the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople, has no authority in 
the country outside Constantinople itself, and 
there it retains a precarious authority with the 
support of the Allied troops. If that were 
withdrawn it would collapse in twenty-four 
hours. Whilst this puppet Government has 
been maintained in Constantinople, the de- 
facto government of the greater part of the 
Turkish State has been that of the Nationalists 
at Angora. This Government, in league with 
the Bolsheviks, has established and continued 
its authority throughout most of Asia Minor. 
In the course of the year 1921 the Greeks, 
mobilising all their available military strength, 
endeavoured to drive it from Angora. After 
considerable early successes they arrived at the 
defences of Angora, where the offensive broke 
down and the Greeks retired to their lines 
covering Smyrna. The French, recognising 
the realities of the situation, made an inde- 
pendent treaty with Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and evacuated the mandated territory of Cilicia 
in favour of the Nationalists. Whilst this 
independent action of the French was the 
subject of much bitter protest, the necessity 
for their action has not* been gainsaid. The 
French remain in Syria, the Zionist State of 
Palestine is upheld by five thousand British 
troops, and a small administrative area has 
been carved out of trans-J ordania for the Emir 
Abdullah, a son bf the King of the Hedjaz. 
In the Hedjaz King Hussein is absolutely 
independent save for the subsidy which lie 
drawB from the British Government. But 
beset by faction at home and the threat of Ibn 
Saud, tho Emir of Nejd, from without, his 
position is not a very secure one. The British 
Government pays the King of the Hedjaz a , 
subsidy to rule the Hedjaz, aud Ibn Saud ano- 
ther subsidy to refrain from turning him out* 
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To- Wards tlio close of the year there were many 
st ories of a pending attack by lbn Saud on King 
Hussein, but these were contradicted. In 
Mesopotamia another son of King Hussein, 
the Emir Feisal, was installed as King, under 
a treaty with Great Britain as the mandatory 
power, and up to the close of the year his au- 
thority had not been openly called into ques- 
tion and the Britisli forces in the country were 
substantially reduced. 

Persia. — "Events of capital importance oc- 
curred in Persia. In 1919 there was signed 
the Anglo-Persian Treaty, the purpose of which 
was, according to the principal author, Lord 
Curzon, to Preserve the splendour and inde- 
pendence of Persia, with Great Britain as her 
benevolent friend. But the Persians persisted 
n regarding it in another light. They first 
interpreted it as a protection against the Bol- 
sheviks. When the Bolsheviks attacked m ] 
the neighbourhood of Enzeli and diesht, and the 
small British forces in that zone withdrew 
before their advance, the Persians realised that 
they must rely on themselves for their defence. 
They had no use for the Treaty. They there- 
fore refused to ratify it ; they made their peace 
with the Bolsliev iks ; and the system of Bri- 
tish assistance in the reorganisation of the 
finances and the army contemplated under the , 
Treaty fell to the ground. Britain withdrew I 
entirely from any special interest in Persian 
affairs; the South Persian R files, a force under 
British officers for the maintenance ot order 
in Southern Persia, was disbanded ; and Per- 
sians became entirely responsible for their 
own affairs. One change of power has suc- 
ceeded another so quickly that it is impossible 
to kuow who is nominally in power and what 
form of government exists, save that there is 
still the shadow of the personal rule of the 
Shah. Whether of friendship, or because of 
the immense internal complications raised by 
the terrible famine, the Bolsheviks have appa- 
rently abandoned any hostile measures against 
Persia, who is given breathing time. 

Afghanistan.— -Events in Afghanistan have 

r ued an even more dramatic course. During 
war His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan maintained his authority unimpaired, 
and his pledge of neutrality unbroken, though 
in deferenoe to the pro-Turk and fanatical 
elemonts in the State he had to receive Turkish, 
Austrian and Gorman delegations. The final 
victory of the Allies was the triumph of his 
policy ; it also sounded the death knell of his 
enemies. Knowing that their time had come 
they removed him by assassination whilst he 
slept in his tent near Jelalabad. It was the 
intention of the revolutionaries to place his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, on the throne, but 
public sentiment in Afghanistan rovolted 
against the spectacle of a succession over the 
dead body of the murdered Amir. Moreover 
his son, Amanullah Khan, Governor of Kabul, 
secured the adherence of the Army and Nas- 
rullah Khan had to make his submission. But 
the new Amir soon experienced the fate of all 
#io ascend thrones through the agency 


of a Prctofiarl Guard. As the only means 
of allaying the discontents of the Army 
he launched it on an unprovoked war with 
India, inspired by the belief that not only would 
he find in this way a happy issue out of his 
difficulties, but that he would raise the tri- 
besmen on the Frontier and that lie would 
receive the support of the discontented elements 
in India. Tn this he was largely deceived. 
The large forces mobilised by the Indian Govern- 
ment soon shattered the armies of Afghanis- 
tan. Dacca was speedily occupied and there 
was nothing to prevent the occupation of 
Jelalabad and Kabul, but the knowledge, that 
whilst it is not difficult to overthrow a King of 
Afghanistan, it is quite another matter to set 
up a durable administration in its stead. The 
Amir sued for peace and easy terms were accor- 
ded him. Subsequent ly a conference was held 
at Musboorie, to settle the basis of a permanent 
peace with Afghanistan, and it is understood 
that definite agreement was reached on the 
main points. To consolidate this agreement in 
a Treaty, a British-] ndian Mission under Sir 
Henry Dobbs left India for Kabul to arrange 
details. There certain difficulties intervened. 
Whilst there was no official pronouncement, 
it is understood that the principal difficulty 
arose from the conclusion of a very close Treaty 
between Afghanistan and the Bolsheviks. The 
fears that, this would render the work of the 
Dobbs Mission nugatory were however dis- 
sipated wlit'ii it was announced in November 
that a definite Treaty of peace liad been signed. 
Details of tins appear under the heading of 
Afghanistan. The Dobbs Mission thereupon 
returned to India. 

The Outlook — Persia has now apparently 
secured wliat she wanted, complete freedom 
to manage her own affairs. A definite Treaty 
of Peace has regularised the relations of Great 
Britain and India with Afghanistan. But 
the war with Afghanistan has left its aftermath 
on the Frontier. The hopes of the Afgiians 
were built on the belief that the Tribes would 
join them en mas se. This they did not do. 
But the Wazirs seized the occasion to invade 
British territory ; there was widespread trouble 
rigiit into Baluchistan ; and the Frontier 
Militia, who had been entrusted witli the duty 
of preserving order, proved a broken reed. 
There was a long and troublesome campaign 
against the Waziis, the end of which was that 
the Indian Government had to decide to occupy 
a central position in the country for the main- 
tenance of peace. The Frontier remains in 
a state of considerable unrest, with frequent 
encounters with the Police. The duty of 
maintaining order has to be assumed by the 
Regular Army m place of the Frontier Militia 
pending the evolution of a new Frontier policy. 

All who see clearly recognise that the pri- 
mary necessity of the situation is now the 
establishment of peace with and within Turkey, 
and this can be attained only by the recognition 
of the Nationalist Government at Angora. 
Towards this events seem to be tending, but 
they are moving with desperate slowness. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Our first appearances In the Persian Gulf was in 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations there. 
With the capture and destruction of the great- 
entrepot which the Portuguese had established 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land 
route by the sea route, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of anarchy in the interior, the import- 
ance of the Gulf declined. The Indian Go- 
vernment remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since successfully 
performed. Piracy, which was as destructive 
as the ravages of the Barbary corsairs, was 
stamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought into 
close relations with the British Government, 
and the vessels of the Royal Navy have since 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whilst our 
Con a uls have regulated the external affairs of 
thi Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return for these services Great Britain has 
claimed no selfish advantages. The waters of 
the Gulf are as free to the navigation of other 
flags as to the Red Ensign. The only terri- 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammerah 
and the lower valley of the Karun valley were 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. 
Bushire was long held in the same connection, 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one 
tolerable road. The Island of Kharak was 
Spied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857 
We nad a military station at Kais during the 
Pirate wars, and a military and naval station 
at Kishm from 1820 to 1879. Jask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
turned to Persia. The only surveys of the 
waters are British ; the only cables are British; 
the few navigation marks are maintained by the 
British India Company, and two steamship 

services, a fast mail service and a slow trading 

service, are run by the same corporation. 
Apart from these direct acts. Great Britain 
might at any time have se zed the whole Ara- 
San Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
ward. 

European Intrusions. 

Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
no other policy. But the affairs of the Pereian 
Gull have passed Into the region of International 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
witnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
nosit ion. Basing her interference on a treaty 
which gives her equal rights with Great Bri- 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
whether acting on her own volition, or as the 
avant courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who is 
^ special relations with us, and of the 


Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only harbour 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. Persia, stirred from Tehe- 
ran, when Russian influence at the court of 
the Shah in Shah was supreme, established a 
foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerah. 
Russia and Germany sent heavily-subsidised 
merchant ships into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish tradin c rights, and posted Consuls, where 
there w T as neither trade nor legitimate interest. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there came also a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gulf on the defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of these waters has 
been laid down by a writer of unchallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind. Writing in 
tne Naiional Review, Admiral Mahan said," Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powers) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial interests which 
now underlio political and military control, 
will imperil Great -Britain’s naval situation 
in the Farther East, her political position in 
India; her commercial interests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between herself and Austra- 
lasia.” Following this, successive British Go- 
vernments have made declarations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 6, 
1903, Lord Lansdowne. then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said “ We (i.e., His Ma- 
jesty's Government) should regard the esta- 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortified port 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests which 
we should certainly resist with all the means 
at our disposal.” This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 
But the question which arises is whether, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs, and the changing condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will suffice. It is a hard fact but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, it would leave no other relic than 
the Abadan oil refinery; a few consular build- 
ings and the tradition of justice and fair 
dealing. That is a question which can best 
be considered after a brief survey of the 
various jurisdictions which are established in 
the Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which Is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which ir the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and 
historical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat Is dramatic. The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding eren than the iron- 
bound littoral of the Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger, Sud- 
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denly there appear on the coast the white 
houses of the trading settlement of Mattra, 
which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked liar* 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters cn the shore 
and climbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing theii 
authority over the possessions on the eastern 
shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 
in return for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1894, when the French, in 
oursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Russia, established a consulate there. 
The Sultan was induced to cede to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
dear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A* more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
tc traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was rarely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
flagship Infernet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and the question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arranged. It was adjudged by the Hague Tribu- 
nal in 1905 that “ after January 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of H. H. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag," except on condi- 
tion that their *' owners or fitters -out had estab- 
lished, or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by France as her proteges 
before the year 1863,” though ‘‘owners of 
dhows who before 1892 had been authorised 
by France to fly the French flag retained this 
authorisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee.” The conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
Important Issue remained outstanding until 1914. 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedom of trade with Maskat. There 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms 
traffic with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition 


being shipped from Europe to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar- 
rangements were made to cheek the traffic by 
arresting the dhows carrying arms and by har- 
rying the gunrunners ashore. In effect, the 
British warships had to witness the dumping 
of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, see them 
loaded into dhows and trust to their own 
vigilance to arrest these consignments on 
the high seas. Prompted by the Colonial 
Party; the French Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
that Great Britain would buy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty was 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
bonded warehouse for arms at Maskat, where 
all consignments have to be deposited, and 
whence they are only issued under certificates 
of destination; and by an agreement negotiated 
in 1914 the French Government recognised the 
new Arms Traffic Regulations and abandoned, 
the privileges and immunities secured to then^ 
by Treaty, Compensation was paid bv the British 
Government to those French merchants whose 
stocks were rendered valueless by the Regula- 
tions. 

In 1873 jurisdiction was given to the Vice- 
Admiralty Court at Aden and the consuls 
within tile dominions of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
Madagascar for the more effectual suppression 
of the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa. 
By an Order-in -Council which came into force 
on August 1, 1914, the Act had been extended 
so as to comprise the Court established by the 
Persian Coast and Islands Order-in-Council, 
1907. Thus the Consuls- General for Fars and 
the coasts and islands of the Persian Gulf will 
be able to enforce the suppression of the slave 
trade in that neighbourhood which was agreed 
to be desirable in a treaty made with the Persian 
Government so long ago as 1882. 

The Sultans have been in a difficult position 
for a good many years. They hold their capi- 
tal of Maskat, the adjacent town of Matra, one 
or two other coast towns, and certain points in 
the interior, but as they possess few troops they 
find themselves unable to control the roving 
Beduin who wander at will over most of the 
State. When the Beduin wanted money they 
were wont to ride down to Matra, the oentre 
of the date trade, and threaten to sack the town. 
The late Sultan, who died In 1913, was generally 
compelled to bribe them to go away. The 
rising which began in 1913 was a more serious 
affair. A Pretender, Sheikh Abdullah, seized 
tile inland town of Semail, which stands in a 
spacious fertile valley where are grown most of 
the dates for which Maskat is famous. Great 
Britain has special interests at Maskat, based 
upon various documents, the chief of which is 
one drafted in 1891-92. The late Sultan asked 
us to protect him against the Pretender. We 
said we would protect his capital and coast, 
but could not send an expedition into the in- 
terior against the elusive Beduin. Wo sent 
Indian troops to Maskat. 

British Consul: R. E. L. Wingate, 

Agency Surgeon ; Vacant. 
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The Frontiers — Persian Gulf 


The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Capo Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
trolled by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill- 
name of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meaning, but in the early days it had ft 
very real relation to the actual conditions. 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
and not always without success, the Company’s 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures have been necessary. The Trucial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traffic in slaves. The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs are controlled by the British Kesi- 
dent at Bushiro, who visits the Pirate Coast 
every year on a tour of inspection. The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh lias been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose m 1912 when a landing 
party from H. M. S. Fox, searching for contra- 
band arms at Debai, was fired at by the resi- 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound 
ei. The Sheikh made amplo amends to the 
British Resident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first the suspicion that this emeute 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings. The commer- 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Debai. Formerly Lingah 
was the entrepot for this trade, but the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials in the 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lingah to Debai. The Trucial Chiefs are— 
Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargali, Ajrnan, Um-ai* 
Gawain and Ras-el-Khcyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies tho little Archi- 
pelago which forms the cliiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only thosi 
of Bahrein and Maliarak are of any size, bi.l 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, maj 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wrotched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
Shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
faded on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued rt over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler In the Gulf. 

Bahrein has passed through more than 
usually chequered experiences. Not the least 
formidable of these are the efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence. These took 


doflnite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midbat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of El Kater, as well as 
El Katif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
El IIa8a into a district. The war with Russia 
put an end to these designs, but they were 
revived and the Turks at El Kater were a 
menace to Bahrein until the war diverted 
Turkish activities. The Sheikh by the treaty 
of 1861 entered into special engagements 
with the British Government, by whom his 
rights are guaranteed. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that they are rehes of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent , Major C. Iv. Daly. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
poit which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Che3ney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bav to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising poit. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town i3 peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Tho political status of Koweit would baffle 
the ingenuity of the international jurist to 
fiud a definition. Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
he has accepted the honorary title of Kaimakam, 
or Local Governor. In practice, he has always 
been independent. In 1898, the Turks attempt- 
ed to convert their nominal sovereignty into 
something more actual ; but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under their special pro- 
tection. When, however, the Geiman sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit for the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was in- 
directly attacked. To the north of Koweit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowiying shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umm Khasa, the IChor Abdulla. It is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the Turks have established military posts at 
llmm Khasa and on Bubyan Island. Threat- 
ened by domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land .Sheikh Mubarak, with a British 
backing, has fended off all assaults on his posi- 
tion, and with realisation of the fact, tliat Basra 
must, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway, the impor- 
tance of Koweit has tended to recede. 

Political Agent , Major J. C. More, D.s.o. 
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On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
3hatt-el-Arab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
the same relation as does the Sheikh ol 
Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah. Nominally, ho is 
subject to Teheran, on whose behalf he go- 
verns his territories as Governor; in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
personal characteristics, too, Sheikh Khazzai 
had much in common with Mubarak; he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
of an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in all direction? 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralised government, the Per- 
sians have installed an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammerah. The town 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Bro- 
thers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busliire and Shiraz. This importance hat 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for th< 
oil which they win in the rich fields which thej 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Jts importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Bizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. There 
is a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work. Such a line, 
meeting the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would intercept the trade of Central i 
Persia and make Muhammerah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of the country. 
Sheikh Khazzai is believed to have formed an 
excellent working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head j 
of the great Kaab tribe he is no mean power i 
in south-western Persia. 

Vice-Consul at Ahwaz , Captain E. G. B. Peel. 

Consul for Arabistan {Muhammerah ) , Asstt. 

Surgeon C. H. Lincoln. 

Basra. , 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can : 
hardly be said to come witliiu the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly j 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water- bo nit 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
The local traffic is valuable., for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shatt- 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route ria Kerman- 
shah and Ha madan . 

When the British expeditionary force seized 
Basra in the autumn of 1914, the port was one 


fairway up the Shatt-el-Arab was reached, and 
there were no port facilities in Basra itself. 
The steamers anchored in the stream and all 
cargo had to bo lightered ashore. Some tiipo 
elaps< d before any improvements were effected. 
Then a new deep-water port, properly equipped 
with wharves alongside which steamers could 
anchor and discharge direct was constructed at 
Makina, a few miles noTth of Bu^ra. Later 
great improvements were made in Basra itself. 
During the war Basra arid Makina were scenes 
of immense activity, for they were the bases 
of the expeditionary force which from 
| first to last absorbed nine hundred thousand 
men. Subsequently a railway was constructed 
from Basra to Nasriych, and this w y as finally 
prolonged to Bagdad itself. These improve- 
ments weie however interrupted by the rising 
in Mesopotamia, which was most acthc in 
the Middle Euphrates, in the middle of 1920. 
The tribesmen cut the railway and all transport 
w’as returned to the discarded rhei route. This 
interruption was temporary and if the situa- 
tion is cleared, Basra will become the greut 
| port of the Middle East. It will absorb nil tlie 
trade of Iiaq and of Persia, sa\e the small 
proportion which flows eastwaids. During 
! the rising the people of Basra remained aloof, 
llieir natural affinities aie with Great Britain 
and India; all they ask is lor an effective 
administration These conditions are so stiong 
and the position of Basia at the head of the 
Persian Gulf is of such strategic importance, 
that even the most convinced advocates ol the 
evacuation of Mesopotamia are equally convinced 
that it will be necessary to retain the Basra 
vilayet indefinitely under British control. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
sliire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
p isses over the notorious kotais which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the piettiest port on the Persian coast-, 
but its trade is being diverted to Bebal on the 
Pimte Coast. In the nanow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here w’e are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yczd. Jt is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles In width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there la the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which Is 
one of the worst- in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandiin, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
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Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
4oomod large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there i3 the 
cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 


Chahbar. The British Government temporarily 
occupied Bushire in 1916 in circumstances 
narrated in Persia (q. v.) 

Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor, c.s. i , o.i.b. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire — Major A. S. M. 
Peebles, i.m.s. 

Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant to the 
Resident , Captain A. W. Fagan. 


PERSIA. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowed to obscure the 
frontier importance of Seistan. Yet it has 
been a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia aud Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that wheie the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line winch could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, If the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 


fied Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, “ scientific missions ” and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
tf the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. Whether on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, wo cannot de- 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction were later diverted to the Trans- 
Pcrsian route, which would take a direct line 
through Teheran from Baku, and meet the 
\rabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 4C5 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
-so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This railway was during 
the war extended to ttie Persian border. 


NEW AGREEMENTS WITH PERSIA. 


The condition of Persia during the war 
was one of helplessness. At the outset of 
hostilities German agents, who had carefully 
prepared the ground, raised the lawless element 
and spread over a largo part of the country. 
They were expelled by the Russians, when 
they advanced from Kasvln to tho neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad. Later, on the fall of Kut, 
Turkish troops overran the western provinces ; 
these had to beat a hasty retreat when the 
victories of General Maude took British arms 
to Baghdad. On tho final collapse of Russia, 
the Turks again entered tho country from the 
Caucasus, but before they could do much damage 
the crushing defeat of Turkey put an end to their 
activities. Simultaneously the efforts of tho 
South Persian Rifles, organised with the co- 
operation of Great Britain, and of tho expedition 
which passed through Persia to the Black Sea 
were responsible for restoring some semblance 
of order. In all these developments the Persian 
Go\^crament took little or no part ; it was the 
sport of events which it could not effectively 
control or infiuenoe. 


Tho cessation of hostilities created a new 
and perplexing situation in Persia. Thanks 
to Russian and British aid, that country had 
escaped with the bulk of hor territories intact, 
but her administration remained weak and 
ineffective and offered an easy mark to Bol- 
shevist intrigues which wero clearly leading to- 
wards a war of conquest in Persia, With 
Ilussia m a state of chaos, Great Britain was 
the only country to which Persia could turn 
for aid, the only great power whose frontiers 
marched with those of Persia. What is more, 
open statements of policy had been made of 
a kind likely to reassure Persian statesmen in 
regard to the intentions of Great Britain. “ We 
desire Persia to remain neutral during the War,” 
said Lord Curzon in 1918, “ and to retain its 
complete independence after the War.” It 
was natural then that Persia should seek 
British assistance and the despatch of Sir Percy 
Cox to Teheran as British Minister, at the end 
of 1918, was tho first step in negotiations of 
which the fruit was seen in August of the fol- 
lowing year when it was announced that two 
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The Agreements with Persia. 


agreements had been concluded with Persia. 
Of these one was political and aimed at binding 
more closely Anglo-Persian relations and 
promoting the progress and prosperity of 
Persia. To these ends Great Britain agreed. 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for n 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with tho Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined tho terms and 
conditions on which tho loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for£2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years. It w as secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of tho 1911 loan and should 
these be* insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position : —We ha\o given 
the main points in the Anglo- IVi sum ugrec- 
ment, because lew documents ha\e been 
more misumiei stood. Those who desire to stud\ 
it- in greater detail will find it set out in The 
Indian Year Hook lor 1921, page 1 .58 et xeq 
It. lias been explained that most. Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of probation against 
all external enemies When the British troops 
in the north-west, retired Indore the Bolsheviks, 
tho Persians had no use for the Agreement, and 
it soon became a dead instrument.. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew' This situation 
so created was described by Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords in terms which are textuallv 
reproduced . — 

“ We had offered by the terms of the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement, to reorganize the finances 
of Persia, and to enable her to create a national 
Army and proceed with the development of her 
means of communication and her internal resour- 
ces. For this purpose the Britisli Government 
had been willing to make a loan of £2,000,000 to 
the Persian Government. No more disinterested 
and single-mimkd attempt was ever made by a 
Western Power to re-establish the existence and 
secure tho prosperity of an Eastern country. 
There were then, however, already obstacles in 
the path. There was the chronic instability 
of Persian Governments ; the unwillingness of 
successive Ministries to summon the Mejliss : 
the atmosphere of incurable intrigue that pre- 
vailed among the Teheran politicians. 'Hie with- 
drawal of British forces from Kasvin and 


j the neighbourhood was attended by an ine- 
vitable weakening of the influence w r e had been 
1 able to exercise at Teheran. Lastly, at that, 
.period the Persian Government was beginning 
to be afraid of Soviet Bussia. At the same time 
that her Ministers were endeavouring to extri- 
cate themselves from or to repudiate the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement, they were negotiating a new 
treaty with the Soviet authorities at. Moscow', 
which was signed last February. 

“It was in the midst of this perplexing jumble 
of events that, a Soviet, Minister ap]X?ared at 
i Teheran in Apnl last and pursued the familiar 
| Bolshev ist. methods— the exercise of ceaseless 
j political piopaganda and promises oi money 
I to those whose support he solicited, whilst, al- 
| w'nvs in tin* background then* had been the pre- 
sence of a Busman force 

j “ Tt. seemed to him that in the attitude that 
j it had adopted towards the Anglo-Persian Agree- 
I ment.. the Persian Government hail in the exercise 
| of what was now called self-determination made 
! its own choice. It hail deliberately rejected 
,tiie chance of leeovering its fortunes wit li British 
laid Jt, had preferied to tall back on the 
J familiar game of playing off one foieign country 
i against another, and in a last resort, it. was not 
unwilling to accept the cat eases of the Soviet 
Government -caresses winch usually ended in 
sti angling those to whom they were applied 

“ With regard to flit 1 present, position of the 
South Persian It files, its present strength was 
about. (1,000. It, was the onl> stable element 
in the cent i e and south of Persia to preserve 
older and keep open the trade routes and for 
i rendering invaluable services to the Persian 
I Government. Pp till March 31 ot this year 
those forces weie financed by the Britisli and 
Indian Governments. The} then withdrew 
i their contribution. When the contribution 
was exhausted the forces would be disbanded, 
'the Persian Government, had expressed the 
warmest desire to take the force over, but they 
wanted to dispense w r ith the British Officers. 

| Fnless the Persian Government saw wisdom 
in the interval, lie could see that tile trade routes 
would he again insecure and the lives of those 
who wore engaged in business or otherwise would 
liecome precarious and there would he a return 
to the old conditions oi anarch} and disorder.” 

The South Persian ltilles were disbanded 
in accordance with the policy here announced. 

Sir Percy Lorraine assumed office as Britisli 
Minister at Teheran in December 1921. 

H. B. M.'s Consul General and Agent of the 

Government of India in Khorasan : — Lieut.- 

Colonel F. B. Prideaux, c.s.i., c.l.E, 

E. B. M.'s Consul in Shtanand Kain:— Captain 

T. C. W. Fowle 

Medical Officer and Vice-Consul : — Major it. 
F. D. MacGregor. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King's writ does not run. 
Under what is tailed the Durand Agreement 
with tike Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 


and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
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iyo The Frontiers — Independent Territory . 


therolies a belt of territory of varying width, 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is genericaUy 
known as the Independent Territory. Its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.'* It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. Tiie strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means 01 sub- 
sistence outside, cither in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Frontier Militia ; 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and moro peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribosmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
Jhem only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both tho policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Itussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics ; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomai, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of tho new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from tho Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.** It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action wore to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of tho Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whore 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these is the Khyber ltifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time tho regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat- at the entrance of the Ivoliat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley. These railways have been completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regula 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal ( q . v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many this policy 
was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although tho position 
could never be said to bo entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by tho most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces, 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
tiie tribosmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. Tho Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zliob district. Tho 
Atridis, our most serious onemies in 1897, and 
tho most powerful of tho tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But tiie Mahsuds and the Wazlris 
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broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Delira Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
i Afghan emissaries were particularly activo and 
as they could put in the held some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
; even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
ourtcrms and active measures were taken against 
them. The earlier history of these measures 
i is described in the Indian Year Book of 1920 ; 
they were continued until M ay of 1920. The j 
fighting was the most severe in the history ' 
of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought wit*» 
groat tenacity. Their shooting was amazingh 
good ; their tact.es were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army wore still overseas and yonngei 
soldiers were opposed to them. But then 
very tenacitv and bravery were their own un- 1 
doing ; their losses were the heaviest in the long 1 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September' 


; 1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career, 
j The most formidable legacy of the war was 
I the demand for a different frontier policy. It 
I became evident that the old regime of levy 
j posts and tribal militia backed up by heavy 
[subsidies to the border tribes had come to an 
I end. The exact policy which will take its place 
1 lias yet to be determined. But it is certain 
j that, it will need large regular forces to protect 
j the Border, supported by an adequate system 
' of roads and railways. Further, there arose 
from the bitter lighting in Waziristnn the need 
for a definite policy in that disturbed area. 
In the opinion of competent frontier officers 
there are only t wo courses ; one is to enclose the 
, country in a ring fence, the other to hold per- 
i manently strong places which will dominato the 
i country and keep its turbulent people in sub- 
' jection. The latter has in cfFcct been decided 
1 upon. Lord Chelmsford indicated the broad 
outlines of this policy when in his opening 
speech at the ln i -t meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council he declared that it had been 
decided to retain commanding posts in Wnziris- 
tan and open up the country by roads— on the 
principle of Wade’s pacification of the Scottish 
Highlands; and to extend the railway from 
.Tamrud through the Khyber Pass to the Afghan 
frontier. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were dominated by one main considera- 
tion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
invasion of India. All other considerations 
wen; of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude oi 
Great Britain towaid successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the must melanchoh 
episode in Indian frontier history It wa^ be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two mam 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end having 
Pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand. Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
*8 collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 


system, by the Grrnburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. Tins is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Boian Pass and through the 
Chappcr Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and dating in the world, 
From Quetta the lino has been caiiied by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way ot 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further east the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud and is being pushed up 
to the Khyber Pass. A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landi Kota), 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khnna. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the de- 
fence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
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thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 
Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friondly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the thione, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arras and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Bounds ry Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. Tho Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to tho west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble betwoen Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon tho undemarcatcd section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and tho 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of tho waters 
of the Helm and in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, In the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and tho provinces. 
But if Afghanistan wore made strong, it was 
not made triendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
If the oocasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, he would have opposed a Russian ad- 
vance with all the force at his disposal. He 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- 
reigners, except tliose who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War:— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibuliah 


Khan. It used to bo one of the trite saying? of 
the Frontier that tho system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for nono was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uliah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after Ins accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At tho outset of the war ho made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German " missions ” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representath es 
were severely excluded, was open to gra\e 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own peopled uliamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no oveiact of hostility ; as soon 
as it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to tho winning sido ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir: — It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibuliah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
Ho was courted by tho representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by tho 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come : 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullali Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hay at and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive tlicir heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
tho traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced; he had to deal 
with tho war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
uliah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupy* 
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turn to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
pla.ee. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Gliulam Hyder Khan, 
tli!) Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, Hooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to How from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat : — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. .Telalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British iorces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
dofeated. On the 14tli May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26tli July. On the 8tli 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which ran 
as follows : 

Article l. 

From the date of the signing of this Treaty 
there shall be peace between the Brilish Govern- 
ment, on the one part, and the Government 
of Afghanistan on the other. 

Article 2. 

In view of the circumstances which have 
brought about the present war between the 
British Government and the Go\ernnient of 
Afghanistan, the British Government to mark , 
their displeasure, withdraw the privilege en- I 
joyed by former Amirs of importing arms, J 
ammunition or warlike munitions through 
India to Afghanistan. 

Article 3. 

The arrears of the late Amir’s subsidy are 
furthermore confiscated, and no subsidy is 
granted to the present Amir. 

Article 4. 

At the same time, the British Government 
are desirous of the re-establishment, of the ; 
old friendship that has so long existed between i 
Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they 
Have guarantees that the Afghan Government 
are, on their part, Rincerely anxious to regain 
the friendship of the British Government. The 
British Government are prepared, therefore, 
provided the Afghan Government prove thin 
t».v their acts and conduct, to receive another 


Afghan mission after six months for the discus- 
sion and settlement of matters of common 
interest to the two Governments and the re- 
establishment of the old friendship on a satisfac- 
tory basis. 

ARTICLE 5. 

The. Afghan Government accept tlio Indo- 
Afglian frontier accepted by the late Amir. 
They further agree to the early demarcation by 
a British Commission of the undemarcated por- 
I tion of the line west of the Khyber, where the 
resent Afghan aggression took place, and to 
I accept such boundary as the British Com- 
mission may lay down. The British troops on 
this side will remain in their present positions 
until such demarcation has been effected. 

At the same time the Afghan delegates were 
given a letter which officially recognised the 
freedom of Afghan foreign relations from 
I British control. The changes brought about 
in the Middle East by the w r ar had made it 
difficult for Great British to advise Afghanistan 
regarding her external affairs, unless such advice 
was desired. It was therefore thought better to 
terminate an agreement which had not in effect 
been very scrupulously observed e\en by the 
Amir’s predecessors. 

Post War Relations It will be seen that 
undn this Tieat\ the way was paved tor a fiesli 
engagement m\ months aft ei wards During 
ttie hot weathei ot 020 there weie prolonged 
discussions at Mii'-sooiie between Afghan Re- 
present at i\ es and British officials under Sir 
Henrv Dobbs The«e wen* private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Gertamlv attu an interchange of Notes which 
rex ea led no majoi point ot difference if was 
agreed that a Biitish Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite tieat> of peace. 
Tins Mission crossed the Border in .human 021 
and entered Kabul But no Treat v was .signed 
until November of that xear Nor is there any 
inxsterv a^ to the reasons for these delaxs exen 
utter the prehininnrx discussions had been com- 
pleted ; (hey are set out in a long Note to the 
Sox ict Gox eminent which Lord ('urzon published 
in September 02 1 In this Note Lord ( urzon 
pointed out that xvhilst under the Trade Agree- 
ment ot March 16 the Sox let Government had 
plegded itselt not to mtiigue against the British 
Government, a x iolent ant i-Bi it ish propaganda, 
had been carried on hi the Near and Middle 
East The specific allegations concerning 
\fghanistan were embodied in the following 
paragraph : — 

“Intense aefixitvin Afghanistan aimed at 
* imperilling tin* British power in India Among 
j other things tie* Sox ic t has promised Afghan- 
istan a subside of £100.000 a vear, lias nought 
I to establish a bomb factory on the borders ot 
India, and has directed Jemal Pasha's tamper- 
ing with the tribesmen on the frontier. ’ 

The Husso- Afghan Treaty to which Ford 
f urzon referred, was signed on February 281 h, 
11)21, at which time the Dobbs Mission was 
actually in Kabul it was the stumbling block 
to tin* negotiations. IIo.xo\er after many 
alarums and excursions, the Treat'' rf Peace 
was signed in November and published in India. 

| The mum points in the Treat} aie -et out in the 
l following communujiic : — 




“ Satisfactory written assurances that no 
Russian Consulates will be permitted in the 
Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar areas having 
been received from the Afghan Government, 
a Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was 
signed in Kabul. 

” Under tho Treaty, which though subject 
to ratification is immediately operative, Great 
Britiain reaffirms her recognition of Afghanistan's 
complete independence , and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, 
and of Consuls in India and Afghanistan 
Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo-Afghan 
frontier, with a slight re-alignment 01 the boun- 
dary demarcated by the British Commission in 
the autumn of 1010; and misunderstandings 
between the two Governments over the tribes 
on either side of the border having been removed , 
each Government engages to apprise the other 


beforehand of any major operations it may find 
it necessary to institute for the maintenance 
of order near the frontier. Subject- to the eoi- 
t-inuance of friendliness and the provisions d 
any general Arms Traffic Convention that ma\ 
licreaft-er come into force the privilege formerly 
enjoyed by the Afghan Government of import- 
ing munitions of war through India is res tom 1 , 
a rebate, of customs dutv (with a small reduction 
to cover registration expenses) is granted , 
subject to the usual conditions regarding goods 
in transit, on goods that passthrough Tndia from 
the ports into Afghanistan ; goods imported 
by the Afghan Go\ eminent- for the public 
service are exempt from all duty. Provision 
is made m the Treaty for the conclusion ot 
separate trade and postal conventions.” 

The main points of the Treaty are as follows : — 


THE ANGLO AFGHAN TREATY. 


Article I. 

The British Government and the Government 
of Afghanistan mutually < enily and resperi 
each with regard to the other all rights ol in- 
ternal and external independence. 

Article IT. 

The two High Contracting Parties inutualh 
accept- the Indo-Afglian Frontier as accepted 
by the Afghan Government under Article V 
of the treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 
8th August HH 9, corresponding to the 11th 
Zipada, 1337 Hijra, and also the boundary west 
of the Khyber laid down by the British Com- 
mission in the months of August and September 
1919, pursuant to the said Article, and shown 
on the map attached to this treaty by a black 
chain line , subject only to the re-alignment set 
forth in Schedule 1 annexed which has been 
agreed upon in order to include within the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan the place known as Tor 
Kham, and the whole bed of the Kabul river 
between Shilman Khwala Banda and Palosai 
and which is shown on the said map by a red 
chain line. The British Government* agrees 
that the Afghan auhorities shall be permitted 
to draw water in reasonable quantities through 
a pipe which shall be provided by the British 
Government- from Landi K liana for the use of 
Afghan subject* at Tor Kham, and the Govern 
ment- of Afghanistan agrees that British officers 
and tribesmen living on the British side of the 
boundary shall be permitted without let. or 
hindrance to use the aforesaid portion of the 
Kabul river for purposes of navigation and that 
all existing rights of irrigation from the afore- 
said portion of the river shall be continued to 
British subjects. 

Article III. 

The British Government agroes that a Minister 
:rom His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan shall 
be received at the ltoyal Court of London like j 
the Envovs of all other Powers and to permit 
the establishment of an Afghan Legation in 
ijondon, and the Government of Afghanistan 
ikewise agrees to receive in Kabul a Minister j 
Tom His Britannic Majesty the Emperor of i 
Eaita and to permit the establishment of a j 
mtah Legation at Kabul. 


Each party shall have the right of appointing 
a Military Attache to its Li gation. 

Article IV. 

The Government of Afghanistan agrees to 
the establishment of British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British 
Government agrees to tin* establishment ot 
an Afghan Consul-General at the headquarters 
of the Government of India and three Afghan 
Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi and Bombav 
In the event of the Afghan Government desiring 
at any time to appoint Consular officers in am 
British territories other than India, a separate 
agreement shall t>e drawn up to provide for such 
appointments, if they arc approved by the British 
Government. 

Article VI. 

As it is for the benefit of the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of Afghanistan that, 
the Government of Afghanistan shall be strong 
and prosperous, the Government of Great 
Britain agrees that whatever quantity of 
material is required for the strength and wel- 
fare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds of factory 
machinery, engines and materials and instru- 
ments for telegraph telephones, &c., which 
1 Afghanistan may be able to buy from Great. 
Britain or the British dominions or from other 
| countries of the world, shall ordinarily In*, im- 
ported without let or hindrance by Afghanistan 
: into its own territories from the ports of t-he 
| British Isles and British India. Similarly the 
j Government of Afghanistan agrees that every 
j kind of goods, tho export of which is not con- 
trary to the internal laws of the Government 
j of Afghanistan and which may in its judgment 
be in excess of the internal needs and require- 
ments of Afghanistan and is required by the 
British Government-, can be purchased and ex- 
ported to India with the permission of the 
Government of Afghanistan. With regard to arms 
and munitions, the British Government agrees 
that for so long as it is assured that the inten- 
tions of the Government of Afghanistan are 
friendly and that there is no immediate danger 
to India to be feared from their importation 
into Afghanistan, such importation shall be 
permitted without let or hindrance. If, however, 
the Arms Traffic Convention is ratified by the 
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treat Powers of the world and comes into force, 
tie right of importation of arms and munitions 
If the Afghan Government shall bo subject 
4 the proviso that the Afghan Government 
slall first have signed the Arms Traffic Con- 
vntion and that such importation shall only he 
mule in accordance with the provisions of that 
(bnvention. Should the Arms Traffic Con- 
vmtion not bo ratified or lapse, the Afghan 
Government can, subject to the above-mentioned 
insurance, import from time to time into its 
ovn trri itory the arms and munitions mentioned 
iinove through the ports of the British Isles and 
British India. 

Article VII. 

No Customs duties shall be levied at British 
radian ports on goods imported under the pro- 
visions of Article VI on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan, lor immediate transport 
to Afghanistan, provided that a certificate signed 
by such Afghan authority or representative as 
may from time to time be determined by the 
two Go\ eminent s shall be presented at the time 
ol importation to the Chief Customs Officer at 
the' port of import setting forth that the goods 
in question are the property of the Government 
ol Afghanistan and are being sent under its orders 
to Afghanistan 

The British Government agrees to the grant 
in respect of all goods imported into India at 
British ports for re-export to Afghanistan and 
exported to Afghanistan by routes to be agreed 
upon between the two Governments ol a re butt* 
at the time and place of export of the full amount 
of Customs duty, levied upon sueh goods, 
subject to a deduction of not more than one- 
eighth of sueh duty as recompense for tin* work 
of Customs registration, and provided that such 
goods shall be transported through India m sealed 
packages which shall not he opened or sub- 
divided before their export from India. 

The British Government d<s*lares that it 
has no present intention ol levying Customs 
duty on goods or livestock of Afghan origin 01 
manufacture, imported by land or by Tiver into 
India or exported from Afghanistan to other 
countries of the world through India and the 
import of which into India is not prohibited b> 1 
law. In the event, however, of the British 
Government, deciding in the future to levj 
Customs duties on goods and livestock imported 
into India by land or by river from neighbour- ' 
ing States it will, if convenient, levy such duties 
on imports imported from Afghanistan. But 
m that event the British Government agrees 
that it will not levy higher duties on imports 
from Afghanistan than those levied on im- 
ports from such neighbouring States. Nothing 
in this Article shall prevent levy on imports 
from Afghanistan of the present Khvber tolls 
and of octroi in any town of India in which 
octroi is or may be hereafter levied, provided 
that there shall be no enhancement of the pre- 
sent rate of the Khyber tolls. 

Article VIII. 

The British Government agrees to the establish- 
ment of trading agencies by the Afghan Govern- 
ment at Peshawar, Quetta and I’araehinar, 
provided that the personnel and the property 
ot the said agencies shall be subject to the 
opeiatious of all British laws and orders and to 


the jurisdiction of British Courts ; and that they 
shall not be recognised by the British authorities 
as having any official or privileged position. 
Article X. 

The two High Contracting Parties agree to 
afford facilities of every description for the ex- 
change of postal matter between their tw’o 
countries, provided that neither shall ho 
authorised to establish Post Offices within the 
territory of the other. In order to glvo effect 
to this Article a separate Postal Convention 
shall be concluded, for the preparation of which 
such number of special officers-as the Afghan 
Government, may appoint shall meet the officers 
of the Biitish Government and consult with 
them. 

Article XT. 

The two High Contracting Parties having 
mutually satisfied themselves each regarding 
the goodwill of the other, and especially regard- 
ing their benevolent intentions towards the 
tribes residing closeto their respective boundaries 
hereby undertake eaeli to inform the other in 
future ot any military operations of major im- 
portance, which may appear necessary for the 
maintenance of order among the frontier 
tribes residing within their respective spheres 
before the commencement of such operations. 

Article XII. 

The two High Contracting Parties agree that 
representatives of the British and Afghan 
Governments shall be appointed to discuss 
the conclusion of a separate Trade Convention 
to deal with measures necessary to carry out 
the provision of Article, IX of this treaty and 
with any other matter relating to trade, the 
settlement of which may seem desirable in 
the interests of two High Contracting Parties. 
Until such a Convention is signed commercial 
relations shall he continued between the two 
countries on their present basis. 

Article XIV. 

The provisions of this treaty shall come into 
force from the date of its signature, and shall 
remain in force for three >eurs from that date. 
In case neither of the High Contracting Parties 
should have notified twelve months before the, 
expiration ot the said three years the intention 
to terminate it, it shall remain binding~untll 
the expiration of one year from the day on which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. This treaty shall come into force 
on signature by the delegations of the two High 
Contracting Parties and the tw r o ratified copies 
of it shall be exchanged at Kabul within 
months of signature. 

SCHEDULE r. 

(Referred to in Article II.) 

In the nulla-bed running from Land! Khana 
to Painda Khak Post, the Afghan frontier has 
been advanced approximately 700 yards, and 
the Tor Kham ridge, including Slianisa Kandao 
and Shamsa Kandao Sar, is comprised in Afghan 
territory. lurther, the Afghan frontier has 
been advanced between the point where the 
present boundary joins the Kabul river and 
Palosai from the centre of the river to the right 
bank. 

N.B . — This frontier readjust incnt was carried 
out iu December 1021. 
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TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashl-Lama of Shigatse, — tho spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on tho frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hasting’s departure from India the 
fubject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Jn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tbe way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, tho Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Ivhomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.* ’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Liv&dia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of as 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
4raie received by the Tsar at Pctcrhoff. They 


were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it wss 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of tie 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russit, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was tho British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
tho way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and aroimd Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
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only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

The reason underlying the action of the 
British Government In modifying, in Biieh 
material particulars, the Convention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anclo-RusBian Agree- 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Great JBrdain was pledging 
Iiers< If not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send representative to Lhasa 
A seventy-five year occupation of th > Chumbi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable from 
annexation. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rusrian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left tho internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now tlie 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It, was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “ constitutional fiction, ” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao JErh-leng, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence al 
Urga, the scat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908 was received bv the Court, and despatched, 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had alread} 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
'-oldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
Qiade strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
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terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government bo main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chine°e Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for tho preservation 
of order, that China bad no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by tiie Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
j compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might havo rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostilo and infuriated 
populace, tho Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and In 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
Hated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saving that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. long Chen Shafcra. Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When tho Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Til>etan armv had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
In the latter part of 1919, reports were circu- 
lated in China and Calcutta to the effect that 
| this state of affairs had been interrupted by 
j a Chinese invasion of Tibet ; but the reports 
were contradicted by tho Government of liHla. 
in response to several requests by His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama and his ministers that 
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a British Officer may be allowed to pay a 
friendly visit to Lhasa, the Government of 
India deputed for the purpose Mr. C. A. Bell, 
o.m.g., i.o.s., Political Officer in Sikkim, who 
is well known to the Dalai Lama. The party 
left Gyantse on the 8th November 1920. 

Mr. Bell returned to India in 1921, when an 
official statement on the results of Ids work was 
published in the following terms . 

“ The attention of the Government of Tndia 
has been drawn to the renewed currency that is 
being given in the press to a report that Mr. Bell 
returned from Lhasa with the draft of a treaty 
with the Tibetan Government. 

“ The report is without any foundation and 
has already been contradicted. Mr Bell was 
sent to Lhasa at the pressing invitation of Jlis 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, whose personal 
friendship Mr. Bell has long enjoyed, to discuss 
with t he Tibet an Government the recent 
occurrences in Centra 1 Asia that had aroused 
their apprehensions and to advise them on their 
projects for the development of their country 

“ Mr. Bell was treated with marked cordiality, 
both by the Tibetan Government- and the 
clergy and laity, during his stay in Lhasa and 
his mission lias not only proved of assistance 
to the Tibetan Government, but has done much 
to strengthen those relations of neighbourly 
friendliness which it is the aim of the Govern- 
ment of India to maintain between India and 
Tibet.” 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo* Russian Agreement. So long as that 
instrument is in force, it tends to decline. But 


no treaties are everlasting. The question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Chirol (“The Middle Eastern Question "), 
written before the Agreement was reached. 
“ What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern,” he wrote, “would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign aud possibly hostile power 
at Lhasa, controlling the policy of a great 
politico-religious organisation whose influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India. 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamaistic Buddhism, 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
with tantric philosophy — Lhasa is in fact 
the Home of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is its Vatican, whence its influence 
radiates throughout innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but across 
the Himalayas into tho frontier States of our 
Indian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as it is, it 
is still unquestionably a power, and jbot because 
it is corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to beoomo for a consideration the 

tool of Russian ambitions Tibet as a Rus- 

sian dependency would, at any rato. no longei 
be a quantile negligeable, and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable as it is, would 
require to bo watched, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all iu India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi- independent 
Native States, over which our authority is con- 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Asia." 

British Trade Agent , Yatung and Qyanise.— 
D. Macdonald. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British lino were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not 80 . 
The real frontier States are "Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gil git, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Native States 
( 4 . 0 .); it is almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Imperial Service troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent 'fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
This Gurkha State stands in special relations 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatm&ndu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 


chine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
3ir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet, 
or agamst Chinese aggress’on through Tibet. 1 he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalece 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the mo^fc remark* 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. UDder the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and lias been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for tine Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressious in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
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fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China had officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

Wc then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Dallas, the Miris. the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang vallev of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Its. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burrnan people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
tills area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from tiie Chinese side. There 
is a considerable trade with China tnrough 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000 
These States are still administered by the 


Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lasliio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karonnl the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. 

The Frontier during the war. 

Unrest, which had been brewing for some 
time among the Kachins, came to a head in 
December 1914 and January 1915, when puni- 
tive operations were undertaken. The columns 
originally consisted of Burma Military Police, 
but as the disturbance appeared more general 
and likely to spread, regular troops were ordered 
up to Myitkyina. In the Kamaing and Mo- 
gaung Jurisdictions, and the adjoining unad- 
mlnistcred territory, six columns operated 
during January and February. The slight 
opposition encountered was in all cases success- 
fully overcome, the rebel stockades captured, 
and the implicated villages destroyed. 

Manipur maintained a double company or 
service with the Army during the war and 
raised a labour corps for service in France. 
Unfortunately sorao of tho Kukl tribes subjects 
of the Manipur State, alarmed at the prospect 
of being sent to the scene of war and being 
ill-advised and misinformed as to the strength 
of the British forces, opjjosed all attempts to 
recruit for the labour corps and eventually 
broke into open rebellion. The columns of 
the Assam Biiies sent against them met with 
serious opposition, and had a considerable 
number of casualties, before the campaign 
of pacification was successful. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
cousider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans- Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. Tho Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Guif . The system 
consists of a metro-gauge line from Basra via 
Nasarieii, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kufc-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line j 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 


pass through w'hich tho Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A lino branches 
off in ths neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
tho Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Bighdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian fine to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in tho Caucasus. During tho war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Uiumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia,* was similarly 
much extended and improved during tho war. 
No details have been published of proposals 
for the continuation of the Russo-Indian link 
under the restored conditions of peace. A new 
agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian , roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naugph. 

There remains tho possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has* often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on tho northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chnman Tho distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan ‘and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
! ndian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about trie matter was not shown 
up to the time this articlo was written, out the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Iron tier does not suggest 
tlie early removal of the strategic difficulties. 

Brifain’3 special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Moharamerah (at the opening of the Karuu 
Valiev, where the Kanin River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also Ho. Britain has long established 
special relations with tho Karun Valley and 
has a large trade there, 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

1 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 



Mr. C. W. Rhodes 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta, 

Austria-Hungary. 



The Consul-General for Netherlands, Calcutta 



is in charge of Austro-Hungarian interests. 



Belgium. 



Monsieur F. Janesens 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur W. Toikowsky 

Vice-Consul and Aotinj 

Bombay. 


Consul. 


Mr. I>. J. MacGillivrav (Ag ) 

Consul 

Karachi. 

Mr. G. K. Walker (on leave) 

Bo. 

Madras. 

Mr. A . Walker (Ag.) 

Bo. 

Do. 

Mr. P. Bormans . . 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. R. A. Scott (on leave) 

Bo. 

Akyab. 

Mr. F. A. Gaudie (Ag.) .. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Mr. J. Lince 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bolivia. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Sir A. W. Binning (on leave) . . 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. G. R. Neilson (Ag.) . . 

Bo. 

Do. 

Brazil. 



Senor M. S. de Saint Brisson Marques (on leave) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. J. K. de 1* Estrade (in Charge) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Mr. A. R. Braga (on lea^se) 

Bo. 

Born bay. 

Br. E. F. Underwood (in Charge) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Mr B. Robertson 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. 0. H. Straker 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. V. E. Nazareth 

Bo 

Karachi. 

Mr. J. B. S. Nahapiet 

Bo 

Calcutta. 

Chili. 



Senor Bon P. A. Pacheco 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul . 

Bombay. 

Mr . H. Spencer 

Consul 

Madras. 

Mr. J. G. Bendien(Ag.) 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. A. R. Leishman 

Do 

Chittagong. 

Mr. William Archbald (on leave) 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. fl. A. Rees (Ag.) 

Do. 

Bo. 

China. 



Mr. Chang Kuo Wai 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagoic 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Senor W. F. Pais 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Senor Bon B. Martinez Y. Montalvan 

Bo. 

Calcutta. 

Czecho- Slovak Republic. 



Dr. Ofcokar Pertold < 

Consul . . . . . . j 

Bombay. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Denmark. 



Vacant . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta, 

Mr E B. J. tie B. Oakley (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. E. H. jDanchell 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. It. T. Menzies (on leave) . . 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. W M. Browning (Ag ) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. C. J. J. Britton . . ’ . . 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Mr. H. B. Whitby (in Charge) 

Do 

Calcutta. 

M r. P. T Christensen . . 

Do 

Moulmeln, 

France. 



Monsieur L. E. It. T.aronce 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur J. J. Sorro 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Monsieur It. B. M. Vadala 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. L. Brice 

Consular Agent 

Karachi 

Mr. F. E. L. Worke 

Do. ... 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Chittago. 

Monsieur J. A. Swan 

Do. 

Rangoonng. 

V acant 

Do. 

Tellichery. 

Germany. 



The Swiss Consular officers are in charge of 



German interests. 



Greece. 



Vacant . . 

Consul 

1 

Calcutta 

Guatemala. 

1 


Mr. H. J. Sanders (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 



Onv. G. Cecchi 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Cav. Dr. G. Gorio (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Cav. E. Mattoli (in Charge) 

I)o 

Ik). 

Mr. J. Mcikle .. .. 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

| Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Consular Agent 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do. . . . 1 

Akyab. 

Signor Aldo Viola (on leave) . . 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. E. T.. Rogers (in Charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. B. Sterling Galloway 

Do. 

Moulmeln. 

Mr. A. G. Hemmoii8 

Do. 

Bassein. 

Japan. 



Mr. S. Nakaya (Ag.) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Eishiro Nuida 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. T. T. Fuchi 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

. Liberia. 

1 


Dr. Benode Behari Banerjee . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Dr. E. Freeman Underwood 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mexico. 



Mr. R. L. B. Gall 

Consul | 

Calcutta. 

* ft . V ^ : 

_ - - - 1 

- -- - — 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Netherlands. 



Mr. W. P. Montyn 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur J. G. Bendicn (on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. A. van Woerkora (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. D. van Wijngaarden (on leave) . . 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. C. van Amerongen (in Charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. R. A. Scott (on leave) 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Mr. F. A. Goudia (in Charge) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr W. Massink (on leave) 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. M. J. teu Houte deLange (Ag.) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. W. J. U. Turnbull (on leave) 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. J. B. Cunliffe, C.I.E (Ag ) 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. J. W. Kaan (in Charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Norway. 



Mr. H. A. Falsen. . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. C. H. Hardcastle 

Consul 

j Bombay. 

Mr. H. A. Rees 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson 

Captain H. w. Fox (on leave) 

Do 

Madras 

Vice-Consul 

Chittagong. 

Mr. W. J. Webster (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. J. C. Clark 

Do 

Akyab. 

Mr. J. McCracken 

Do. 

Bassein 

Mr. A. D. Cowan (on leave) . . 

Do. 

Moulmein 

Mr. J. B. Glass (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. D. J. Mac Gillivray (Ag.) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. C. Hodding 

Do 

Coconada. 

Vacant 

Do 

Tuticorin. 

Mr. T. Logie (in Charge) 

Do 

Do. 

Persia. 




Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaet Ali Beg 
. (Acting) 

° Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 
V Mirza Ali Akbar Khan, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
JJ Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaut Ali Beg . . 

M Vacant 

M Mir Ayub Khan 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Ali Akbar Shirazi 
M Vacant 


M 


Peru. 


Vacant 

Mr. J. A. Robin (temporarily in Charge) 
. Mr. H. 0 Sturges 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 


Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay! 

Calcutta, 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmcin. 


Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


Portugal. 


Se Senhor 0. J. dos Santos (on leave) 

Se Mr. A. P. J. Fernandes (in Charge) . . 

Dr. E. M. D'Souza 

Senhor A. A. Teixeira 

Vacant 

,DrDr. A. B. da Fonseca 

Senhor A. M. DeSouza 

sflhor A. M. Teixeira 


Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


u o. 
Do. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

Karachi. 

Rangoon 

Madras. 
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Name. 

Appointment 

Port. 

Siam. 



Luang Mitrakerm Raksha 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. H. P. W. Macnaghten 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. J. Holberton (on leaye) 

Do 

ttngoon. 

Mr. E. G . .Tolmston (Ag ) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. C Van-der-Gucht 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Spain. 



Senhor Bon M. Malu query Halva lor . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Bon B. 0. Marco 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Mons. L. Grezoux 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

M*\ William Archbahl (on leave) 

Bo 

Rangoon, 

Mr. II. W. Child (Ag.) 

Bo 

Do. 

Sweden. 



Mons. M.Claiholm (on leave) .. 

Consul- General 

Calcutta 

Moils. H. Fa 1 sen (Ag.) 

Bo 

Do. 

Mr. it. S. F. Simson 

Consul 

Madras, 

Mr J. Muller (on leave; 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr. K. Kingger (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. W. A. Scholes (on leave) . . 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. H. A, Rees (Ag.) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) . . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do 

Moulmein, 

Switzerland. 



Mons C. Ringger 

Consul .. 

Bombay. 

Turkey. 

1 


The Consular officers for Sweden are in charge 



ol Turkish. 



United States of America. 



Mr. A. W. Weddell 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. P.H. Moseley 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. H. A. Doolittle 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. C. Thorling (in Charge) 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. H. B. Osborn 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. L. G. Dawson 

Consul 

Madras. 

Mr. Walter A. Leonard # 

Do. 

Colombo, 

Mr. John A Nye 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. C. M. Hathaway . . . . . . . . < 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Mr. J. 0. Moomaw 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. E. L. Rogers 

Bo. 

Karachi 

Vacant 

Consular Agent 

Basseln. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Akyab. 


Venezuela. 
Komar Shyama Kumar Tagore 


| Crnsul 


Calcutta. 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, ana revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measures passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the "Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
jower of giving orders to every officer in India, 
ncluding the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the Government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he bo called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 
On questions of fiscal policy, for example, in 
such circumstances his intervention wlven it 
does take place, is to be limited to safeguarding 
the international obligations of the Empire 
or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire 
to which the British Cabinet is a party. The 
relations of the Secretary of State and of the 
Government of India with provincial Govern- 
ments are to be regulated by similar principles, 
so far as the reservod subjects for which Ministers 
are responsible arc concerned. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation witii his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of bis Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner, in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
In vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 


statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary oi State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £000 for 
any member who was at the tunc of appoint- 
ment domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened 
the door of the Council to Indians, and since 
1917 the number of India members has been 
three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment arc made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and arc subject, 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
relation to “ junior situations.” 

In the past the whole cost of the Tndia Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lion of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been about 
£ 250,000 per annum. Last year, in conformity 
with the spirit of the new Act-, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Homo estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
exorcised in Whitehall is also met from British 
revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. With 
effect from October 1st, 1920, Sir William Meyer 
became the first High Commissioner, and took 
over control of the large Stores Department 
of the India Office, the accounts section con- 
nected therewith, and the Indian Students 
Braneh, together with the supervision of the 
work of the Indian Trade Commissioner in the 
City. The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner in dis- 
charging the agency work hitherto carried on 
by the India Office, and his gradual approxi- 
mation to the position of a High Commissioner 
to the self-governing dominions will depend 
upon ensuing changes in tlio relations of the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State 
for India and Parliament. The clerical Btaff 
. of the Stores Department at the India Office is 
being transferred to the Stores Depot off the 
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Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. The Political and Secret, L. D. Wukely (acting). 
High Commissioner and the rest of the staff n ... lr . . .. 

transferred, have separate office accommodation ' none Works, W. Stantiall. 


at 42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Another highly important change, which was 
to be effected at the beginning of the 1921 
session, w as the setting up by Parliament of 
a Joint Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
to consist of nine members ot each House 
It is not proposed that any member of the 
Government should serve on the Committee. 
The purpose is to keep Parliament in clo er 
touch with Indian affairs than has recently 
been possible, and to rcler to tho Committee 
draft rules and also Parliamentary Pills after 
they have received a second reading. 

Secretary of State. 

The Right Hon. Edwm S. Montagu, m.p. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir William .Duke, 0 . 0.1 e., kcsi. 

The Earl of Lytton. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Arthur llirtzel, k.c.b, 

Assistant Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Scion, K.C.B. 

Council. 

Sir Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Hammiok, K.c.s.l., C.I.E. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, G.c.l.E., K.C.S.L, I.s.o. 

Sir William Bids bury Sheppard, k.C.I.E. 

General Sir E. G. Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.8.I., 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupcndranath Basu. 

Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. 

Sir George 0. Roos-Keppel, G.c.l.E., K.C.S.L 
Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Dadiba Merwanji Dalai. 

Clerk of the Council, Sir Malcolm Seton . 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, T. H. Dumbell, 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, S. 
K. Brown. 

Assistant Private Secretary , A. L, R. Parsons, 
Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State, Licut.- 
Col. A. D’Arcy. G. Baunermau, ej e., o.V.O. 

Private Secretary to Sir W, Du J :e, A. Dibdin. 
Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, W. H. Turner. 

Correspondence Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Controller of Finance, H. F. Howard, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. 

Financial, W. Robinson, c.b.e.; C.H. Kisch, O.B. 
Judicial and Public, J. E. Ferard, c.b.e. 

Military, Lieut.-Gencral Sir A. S. Cobb, ?.c., 
K.C.S.L, D.S.O. 

Ditto (J oint), S, F. Stewart, C.I.E* 


rndustties and Overseas, Sir L. J. Kershaw 

K.C.I.E., O.S.I. 

< 1 ommercial and llevenue, E. J. Turner, C.B.E. 
Director- m-C hie f of the Indo-European Tele . - 
graph. Public Works Department, R. C, Bar- 
ker, C.I.E. 

iCCOUNTANT-GENERAI/S DEPARTMENT : — 

Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, f.I.A., 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India, 
Registry and Record Department. — He • 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records , W. 
i Foster, c.i.k. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

iuditor, H. A. Cooper. 

Government Director of Railway Companies, 
G. DcucharB. 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A., P.H.D. 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matterst 
Surg.-Gen. Sir R. H. Charles, a.c.V.O., M.D.. 
i.M.s. (retd.), f.r.c.s.i. ; Members of the Medibal 
Board, Lt.-Col. C.T. Hudson, O.M.G., I.M.S.# 
(retd), and Lt.-Col. C. H. L, Meyer, I.M.S. 
(retd). 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Edward Chamier. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing i 
Major-Gen. Sir John Steevcns, k.c.b., k.o.m.g. 

Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winny, 
A.R.LB.A. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Col. J. H. Lawrence 
Archer, C.I.E. 

Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Rendcl, Palmer 
and Tritton. 

| Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott. 

High Commissioner’s Departments. 

1 The High Commissioner, Sir William S. Moyer, 
j G.c.l.E. , K.c.s.l. 

Secretary, J. W. Bhore, I.C.8., c.b.e. 

1 Chief Accountancy Officer, G. H. Stoker, o.B.E. 
Personal Assistant, W. G. Crockett, c.b.e. 

, Joint Secretaries for Indian Students , N. C. Sen, 

I o.b.e., and T. Quayle, 1>. Lifct (Loud). 

Stores Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Director-General, T. Ryan, C.I.E. 

Deputy Director, R. It. Howlett. 

j Superintendent of Depot , Lt.-Col. S. 8. W. 
Paddon, C.I.E. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, (Winchester House, 
Ohl Broadstreet, E. C. 2) D. T. Chadwick, 
C.IE.,I.C.S. 
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Secretaries of State for India. 


Assumed 

charge. 

Lord Stanley, P.c. (a) 1858 

Sir Charles Woo J , Bart. (6) . . . . 1859 

Earl de Grey am Ripon, P.O. (c) . . 1806 

Viscount Cranborne ( d ) . . . . 186b 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart, (e) . . . . 1867 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T., p.o. . . . . 1868 

The Marquis of Salisbury, p.c. (2nd 
time) 1874 

Gathorne Hardy, r.c., errated Viscount 
Cranbrook, 14 May, 1878 (/) . . . . 1878 

The Marquis of Hartington, P.c. ( g ) . . 1880 

The Earl of Kimberly, P.c. . . . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill, P.C 1885 

The Earl of Kimberley, k.g., p.c. 

(2nd time) 1886 

Sir Richard Asshclon Cro^s, g.c.b., r.c., 
created Viscount Cross, 19 Aug., 

1886 1886 

The Earl of Kimberley, k.g., p.o. (3rd 

time) 1892 

II. 11. Fowler (A) 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton, p.c . . . . 1895 

St. John Brodrick ( i ) 1903 

John Morley, O.M, (j) 1905 


The Earl of Crewe, k.g 1910 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn, o.M. . . 1911 
The Earl of Crewe, K.G. ( k ) . . . . 1911 

Austen Chamberlain, M.P. .. .. 1915 

E. S. Montagu, M.P. 1917 


(a) 

Afterwards 

(by succession) Earl of Derby. 

(6) 


(by creation) 

Halifax. 

Viscount 

(c) 

- 

(by creation) Marquess of 
Ripon. 

id) 

” 

(by succession) 
of Salisbury. 

Marquess 

( e ) 

if 

(by creation) 
Iddesleigh. 

Earl of 

(/) 

9} 

(by creation) Earl Cranbrook 

(g) 

99 

(by succession) 
Devonshire. 

Duke of 

(h) 

99 

(by creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, G.c.s.l. 

( i ) 

$9 

(by succession) 
Midleton. 

Viscount 

U) 

99 

(by creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blackburn, o.M. 

(A) 

H 

(bv creation) Marquess of 


Crewe, k.g. 




The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India m 1605. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuhpatam 
Madras was acquired m 1610, but m 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. Georgo consisted of only 
ten men. In 1601 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of Ins small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers ; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and ('live By 
degrees Koval Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
time for a century or more the army m India 
was engaged m constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Cooto completed the downfall oi 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Pla&sey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated iu 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen ou the decline of the Muglial Empire, 
some ruled bv Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman advc iturers bucIi as liyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Sermgapatam 
in 1799. 

Reorganisation of 1796 — -In 1790 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 
the natives numbered some 67,000, the infantry , 
being generally formed into regiments of two 


battalions each. In Bengal regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same tnne reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Govcrnoi -General firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy be 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a laige regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Pcrion. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the po wa r of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently llolkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore. — The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
ot mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas expeditions.— Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the Irench ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands w'ero wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814 the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
tiie progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona. Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirki, Sitabaldi, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide ot 
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war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

In 1839 a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozcshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
Until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended our 
rontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribe* wliich have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions wliich, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too largo for 
safety The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
0 n ver<* which had to be bitten off to expose tho 


powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was gTeased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of tho sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bono-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose* and, aided by the mob, 
burned the house of the Europeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The Euiopean troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. Tho Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which tho troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September . In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Earn of Jhansi. 

Re-organisation after the Mutiny. — 

After the mutiny the Government of India was 
assumed by Queen Victoria and the East India 
Company ceased to exist The Company’s 
European regiments were transferred to the 
Crown. The Bengal Army had almost disap- 
peared and while a new army was raised for 
that Presidency the Madras and Bombay Armies 
were also reorganised. The native artillery 
was abolished, only mountain batteries and 
some field batteries of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent being maintained. A Staff Corps of offi- 
cers, borne on a general list for each Presidency, 
was instituted. The total strength on re-or- 
ganisation was 65,000 British and 140,000 
Indian troops. 

Minor Campaigns — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns inclu dirig 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
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Lord Roberta. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reforms. — During the period under review 
up to 1914 many reforms took place. Raws 
considered of inferior military value were eli- 
minated, their places in the ranks being taken 
by the warlike classes of the north. In this 
manner the greater part of the old Madras and 
Bombay armies lost its identity. Class regi- 
ments and class companies were formed, and 
regiments were linked in threes, each group with 
a regimental centre. Imperial Service troops 
were raised by the Chiefs for the service of the 
paramount power. In 1891 the Staff Corps 
of the three Presidencies were amalgamated, 
and in 1893 the appointment of Commander- 
in -Chief in the Bombay and Madras Armies 
was abolished. The number of British officers 
serving in Indian regiments was progressively 
increased, until the establishment was raised I 
to 13 or 14, after having at one period sunk as 
low as 8 per battalion. The administrative 
services were improved, the Supply and Trans- 
port and the Ordnance and Military Works 
Services being reorganised. 

Reforms received a great impetus during the 
term of office as Commander-in-Chicf of Lord 
Kitchener, who arrived in India at the end of 
1902 There had hitherto been no General 
Staff in India, all Staff work being carried out 
under orders issued from the offices of the Adju- 
tant General and the Quartermaster General. 
The administrative services were under the 
Military Member of Council, who was indepen- 
dent of the Commander-in-Chief, who had to 
submit through the Military Member all pro- 
posals involving financial expenditure beyond 
his very limited powers. Lord Kitchener wish- 
ed to remove what he considered the obstruction 
of the Military Department of the Government 
of India, and bring the entire army adminis- 
tration under the Commander-in-Chief. The 
proposal to abolish the Military Department was 
opposed by Lord Curzon, the'Govemor- General, 
who eventually resigned rather than assent to 
measures which he considered to be not in the 
best interests of the State. In place of the 
Military Department, a Military Supply De- 
partment was instituted with reduced powors, 
but this soon disappeared and an Army De- 
partment under control of the Commander-in- 
Chief in his capacity as Member of Council was 
established in its place. 

Lprd Kitchener's chief work lay in the reor- 
ganisation of the Army wliich was not based 
on war conditions but was scattered in units 
from which formations were organised for ser- 
vice. Nine Divisions were now formed, in ad- 
dition to the Burma Division, These Divisions 
were organised for war, and could take the 
field intact, leaving behind sufficient troops for 
internal security. 


Northern Command. 

General Sir W. It. Blrdwood, Bart. (G.O.C.* 
in-C.) 

Brigadier-General C. M. Wagstaff (B.G., G.S.) 
Col. F. E G. Talbot. 

Bt. T.t. Col If. N A. Hunter, D.S.O. 

Bt. Lol. W. IT. Hastings. 

(Apt. K. C. D. Dawson, M B.E, 

Western Command. 

Lt -General Sir W. P. Braithwaite (G.O.C.-in- 
C.) 

W. S. Leslie (B.D., G.S.) Br.-General Gwyer. 
Major E. B. Powell, D.S.O. 

Lt If. W. Undehill. 

Eastern Command. 

Lt -General Sir IT. Hudson (G.O.C.-in-C.) 
Br.-General O. II. N. Jackson (B.G., G.S.) 
Captain H. E. Festing, D.S.O. 

Lt. Surtees, M.C. 

Southern Command. 

Lt.- General Sir W. R. Marshall (G.O.C.-in-C.) 
Br.-General W. H. Norman (B.G., G.S.) 

Major 11. G. Lee- Warner, D.S.O. 

Major J. N. D. Diehlander. 

The fighting races. — The fighting 

classes that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army havo hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
j of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various estates and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; it is probable 
that these classes preserve their preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and infntry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 
tier. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished soldiers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
haps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, who were at the outbreak of war 
formed in twenty complete battalioiis, but 
these have been considerably increased. As 
fighters in the hills they are unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the North-West Fron- 
tier, but the Garhwalis are equally good moun- 
taineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit* 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
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prejudices in no respect Interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have establislied an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
wore all we had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Iiohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharat pur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on tin* 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the w*ar are the Mahratta s 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- ; 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Maliratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer rogimeuts and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 

In a despatch by the Commandor-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
soncl has thus been 1,457,000 of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


THE ESHER REPORT. 


It was annoumed in July, 1919, that the 
Secretary of State for India, with the concurr- 
ence of the Secretary of State for War, had 
appointed a committee to inquire into the ad- 
ministration and organisation of the Army in 
India. 

The terms of reference were : — 

1. To inquire into and report, with special 
reference to post-bellum conditions, upon 
the administration and, where necessary, the 
organisation of the Army in India, including 
its relations with the War Office and the India 
Office, and the relations of the two offices with 
one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his dual capacity as head 
of the Army and member of the Executive 
Council, and to make recommendations. 

3 . To consider and report upon any other 

matters which they may decide are relevant 
to the inquiry. _ , . , , 

The Report : — The Report was submitted 
to the authorities in May 1920 and published 
some months later. Among the outstanding 
recommendations in the mass of detailed pro- 
posals scattered through more than 100 foolscap 
pages and nowhere succinctly outlined are 
the following : — 

Diminution of the detailed control exercised 
by the India Office. Membership of the India 
Council by an officer of high military rank to 
be abolished. The Military Department 
Secretary at the India Office to be a Deputy 
Chief* of the Imperial General Staff, the Chief, 
either directly or through him, being the sole 
responsible military adviser of the Secretary 
of ptate. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India to be the 
sole military adviser of the Government of 


India, and to be the administrative as well as 
the executive head of the Army, the Army 
Department and the Headquarters Staff being 
consolidated underlain. 

The Defence Committee set up in India 
during the war to be continued ; a Military 
Council to be established ; and decentralization 
to be promoted by the formation of four com- 
mands, each under an Army commander graded 
as a general officer commanding-in-chief. 

Liberal and sympathetic treatment of all 
ranks in the Army in India, and the removal 
of such grievances as are shown to exist. 

Existing services to be reorganized, and new 
services to be developed and equipped. 

The Report Condemned : —The publica- 
tion of the report evoked a storm of citicism in 
India, which protested m toto against, the main 
principle underlying it, namely that the 
Army in India was not for the defence of Tndia, 
but must be considered in relation to the general 
defence of the Empire. So strong was this 
criticism that the Government appointed a re- 
presentative committee of the Legislatures, who 
focussed their opinion in a report which em- 
bodied the following resolutions : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General 111 Council : 

(a) That the purposo of the Army in India 
must be held to be the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of 
internal peace and tranquillity. To tho 
extent to which it is necessary for India to main- 
tain an army for these purposes, its organisa- 
tion, equipment and administration should be 
thoroughly up to date, and, jwith due regard to 
Indian conditions, in accordance with present- 
day standards of efficiency in the British army 
so that when the Army in India has to co- 
operate with the British Army on any occasion, 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in tin War, see Tho Indian Year Boob 
fojr 1020, p. 152, et seq. 
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there may be no dissimilarities of organisation, 
etc., winch would render such co-operation 
difficult. For any purpose other than those 
mentioned in the first sentence tho obligations 
resting on India should be no more onerous 
than those resting on the Self-Governing Domi- 
nions, and should be undertaken subject to this 
same conditions as are applicable to those 
Dominions. 

( b ) To repudiate the assumption underlying 
the whole Report of the Esher Committee. — 

( 1 ) That the administration of the Army 
in India cannot fie considered otherwise than as 
part of the total armed forces of the Empne, 
and 

( 2 ) That the military resources oi India 
should fie dcvelot>ed in a manner suited to Im- 
perial necessities. 

Overseas Service: —IT. This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-Geneial 111 Council 
that the Arm\ in India should not as a rule be 
employed tor sen ice out side t he external 
front iers oi India, except lor pm el v detensive 
purposes, or with the previous con.se nt oi the 
Governor-G( neral in Council m very giave 
emergencies, pro\ided that this lesolution does 
not pi eel ude the employment, on garrison duties 
overseas ot 1 ndian troops at the expense oi His 
Majesty’s Government and with the consent of 
the Government of India. 

Organisation : — HI. This Assemhy re- 
commends to the Governor-General m Council 
that tin 1 alisencc of full responsible Government 
in India, the, differences 111 conditions between 
India and England and the provisions ot the 
Government ol India Act do not warrant dif- 
ferentiation in the army administration between 
India and England in regard to the ultimate 
control of, and responsibility for, the defence I 
of the country, and that, in view of the desirabili- 
ty ot assimilating the system of administration 
;n India to that in the United Kingdom, which 
has been arrived at after prolonged experiments, 
and the desirability of emphasizing the principle 
ot the ultimate supremacy of tho civil power, it 
is essential that tho Commander-m-Chiet 
should, without prejudice to his official preced- 
ence, cease to be a member of tho Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, and that the 
Portfolio of Defence, including Supply, should 
lie entrusted to a civilian member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, assisted by an Armv Council 
including the Commander-in-Chief and other 
high military experts and a certain number of 
civilians, more or less on the model ol the Army 
Council in England. 

Supply : — IV. This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor- General in Council that if the 
Portfolio of Defence including Supply is not 
entrusted to a civilian member ot the Executive 
Council as recommended above, the proposal 
of the majority of the Esher Committee for the 
creation of a separate department for Produc- 
tion and Provision under a member of tiie Exe- 
cutive Council be not accepted, and that the 
proposal of the minority, namely that the 
responsibility should be entrusted to a Surveyor- 
General of Supply who should be a civil member 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s Military Council, 
be accepted. This would seem to have the 
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merit, of being more logical and economieal and 
would have the further advantage ol avoiding 
the addition of a civil member to the Executive 
Council 111 connection with military administra- 
tion. 

Senior Appointments f&V. This Assemblv 
recommends to the Governoi -General in Council 
that . 

(a) The Comm.iuder-m-Chief and the Chief 
ot the General Staff in India should be appointed 
bvt.he Cabinet on the nomination oi flic Secretin y 
of State for India in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of India and the ttecretarv ot State 
lor War. 

(b) In the case oi Annv ( 'ommandeis who 
aie ofheeis of the Indian At my the appoint, 
ment. should lie 1 »y the Secretary ol Slate lor 
India on the nomination ol (he Government 
of India. 

(<•) Appointments to 1 h“ offices m mtiomid 
against Scnal ISos 0, 7 , s, 10 , Hi 

(ltcpoit Schedule annexed to S ,,M I 1011 VI) should 
he made in the mailin' pioposei loi Army 
Commanders 

(if) The appointment, ot Seeietaiv to the 
Militaiv l> ‘paitment, India Oilier, should be, 
made bv the Secret, ary ol St, ate on the recom- 
mendation of the Government ot India and alter 
advice obtained irom the Clmd ot tho imperial 
Geneial Stair, lie should <‘i have the 

status of a Pepiiiv Chief oi tie* Imperial General 
Staff and should have the right ol attending the 
meetings oi the Army Council when question 1 - 
alfectmg India aie discussed. He should not, 
he undei the 01 dors oi the Chief of the Imperial 
General Stalt. 

C. I G. S ' — VI. 'Hits Assembly recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Commander-in-Chiefs light ot correspondence 
with the duel of the Imperial General Staff 
should be subject to the rcstnerion that it does 
not commit the Government of India to any 
pecuniary responsibility or any line oi mill- 
| tary policy which has not, already been the 
subject oi decision by them ; copies oi all such 
correspondence at both ends being immediately 
furnished to the Government oi India and the 
Secretary of State tor India. 

Indian Officers: — VII. This Assembly re- 
commends to the Governor- General 111 Council. — 

(a) That the King Emperor’s Indian subjects 
should be freely admitted to all Arms of His 
Majesty’s Military, Naval and Air forces in India 
and the ancillary services and the auxiliarv 
forces, that every encouragement should he 
given to Indians including the educated middle 
classes, subject to the prescribed standards of 
fitness, to enter the commissioned rank oi the 
Army, and that in nominating candidates lor 
the entrance examination, unofficial Indians 
should be associated with tho nominating 
authority. 

(b) That not less than 25 per cent, of tho 
King’s Commissions granted every year should 
be given to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to 
start with. 
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Indian Military College : — VIII. This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council . — 

(ft) That adequate facilities should he prov ided 
in India lor the preliiiimaiv training ol Indians 
to lit them to enter the Royal Mihtar> Col leg", 
Sandhui st. 

(b) That the desirability ol establisiug in 
India a Military College, such as Sandhurst, 
should be kept in view. 

Pay: — IX. This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-General in Conned th.il, in the 
interest oi economy and in view ol Hie likeli- 
hood ol the growth 0 t tlie Indian element m 
the commissioned ranks, it is e'^smilial that 
before vested interests arise, the pav oi all com- 
missioned ranks m all branches oi tie- Armv 
should be fixed on an Indian basH vvilli an over- 
seas allowance in the ease ol British Oltireis 
and with a similar allowance ioi Indian oiheeis 
holding the King’s Commission, when seivmg 
overseas. 

Territorial Army —X. This Ass nihlv 
recommends to the Goveruoi-G"iieial m Council | 
that in view oi the need tor the pie pa rat ion ol 
India to undertake tin* burden oi s<di-detenee 
and in the interests oi eeonomv, it is ewntiul 
that a sei ions eiiort should 1>" made — 

(a) lo organise and encourage the ioim.it ion 
of an adequate Tcrritoiial Fence on attractive 
conditions. 

(b) To introduce in the J udian Armv a \v si em 
of short colour service ioHowed by a lew .vcais 
in the reserve. 

(c) To carry out a giadual and piudeni ic- 
duction oi the ratio of the British to the Indian 
troops. 

Xf This Assembly recommends to the Govei ! 
nor-Gcneral in Council that oilicers in the Indian 1 
'I’crritorial Force should have the rank ot gild- j 
Lieutenant, Lieutenant or higher rank, as the 
case may be, and that no distinction should he 
made between the Indian Territorial Foiee and 
the Indian Auxiliary Force in irspeet of the 
authority which signs the Commissions, and that 
oilicers in these two Forces should take rank I 
inter se according to dates of appointment 

Exchange of Officers XII. This Assem- 
bly recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that no proposals for interchange oi 
oilicers, between the British and Indian services 
should be carried out unless the following con- 
ditions are satisfied : 

(а) That the cost to Indian revenue should 
not be thereby appreciably inei eased. 

(б) That such proposals should not tic allowed 
to inteilore with a steady expansion in the 
proportion of King’s Commissions thrown open 
to Indians in the Indian Army. 

( c ) That the interchange of British officers 
should, in no way, affect the control oi the 
Government of India over the entire Army m 
India. 

Economy XIII. This Assembly recom- 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that, 
having regard to the creation ot two additional 
commands in India the Government of India 


do consider the expediency of reducing the sue 
of the administrative staff at Army Head 
quarters. 

XIV. This Assembly recommends to the 
Govenior-Geneial in Council that, as soon as 
the external and lut-unal conditions ot India 
permit. Hit' Governoi-Heneral in Conn Mi should, 
with till' conemTenee ot the Secretary ot State, 
appoint a Committee adequately repri sentative 
ot non-olJieial Indian opinion tor the purpose 
of examining and reporting upon: 

(tt) The best method of giving elfcet to the 
natuial rights and aspiration-, ol the people ot 
India to take an honourable part m the defence 
ot their country and prepm c the count i v for 
file attainment, of full responsible government 
winch lias been declared to be tin* goal ot Buti-b 
policy. 

(b) The financial capacity ot India to bear 
the burden ot military expenditure; 

(r) He! claim to equality ot status and ti cat- 
merit with the Self-Government. Dominions, 
and 

( <( ) The net hods ot recruitment to the com- 
missioned rank.-, ot the Indian Army, 

\V. This Assembly recommends to the 
I Govei noi-Geneial in ( Oiiucil that Anglo-Indian. 

1 should be included in the tei ms * Indian subjet B” 
j or “ Indians” whercvei such teims occui m the 
1 above resolution. 

Assembly’s Decisions: — These resolutions 
were subject to lull debate in the inqieiial Le- 
gislative Assembly m the com sc ot which Ke- 
sohition No d pioposmg the eieation of a Fort- 
folio ot Defence was negatived. 

Besolution 4 was carried with the following 
amendment that the words fiom “if the poit- 
toho ” down to “ lecomnieiided above” be 
omitted. 

On Resolution No 7 an important amendment 
was carried by a bare majority and was accepted 
as a substantive proposition in the following 
form . — 

This Assembly leconirnends to the Govemoi- 
General in Council that (n) That the Kmg 
Emperor’s Indian subjects should tie tieely 
admitted to all arms of His Majesty’s Military , 
Naval and Air forces in India and the Ancillary 
services and the Auxiliaiy lorces, that every 
encouragement should be given to Indians in- 
cluding the educated middle classes subject to 
the prescribed standaids of fitness, to enter the 
commissioned ranks of the Army and that in 
nominating candidates lor the entrance ex i- 
minatioiis, unofficial Indians should be asso- 
ciated with the nominating authority and in 
granting King’s Commissions, after giving full 
regard to the claims to promotion ot oflicein 
of the Indian Army who already hold the com- 
mission of His Excellency the Viceroy, the rest 
of the commissions granted should be given to 
cadets trained at Sandhurst. The general rule 
in selecting candidates for this training should 
be that the large majority of the selections should 
be from the communities which furnish recruits 
and as tar as possible in proportionto the numbers 
in which they furnish such recruits.” 

liesolution 8 was carried witli the following 
amendment : 



“ That for clause (b) tho following clause 
substituted : 

“ (b) Tliat as soon as funds be available, 
steps should bo taken to establish in India a 
Military College, such as Sandhurst, and the 
desirability ot establishing in India Gaining and 
educational institutions lot otliei brain-lies ot 
the Army should be stead il> kept in \iru.” 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates fioni 1886. 
Under existing airangemeiits, it consists of 
men with not less than tlnec years’ colour 
service. Men passing into the lteseive still 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months’ training once m two years. 
In 1904 when the strength of the Reserve was 
about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 50,000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs. 3 to Its. 2 a month and also to 
form an Indian cavalry receive by extending 
the system to Silladar cavalry' regiments. 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 yeais’ total 
service. 

Reserve of Officers. — For some years 
there has been entertained what was called. 
The Indian Army Reserve of Officers — a small 
body of trained officers who would be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the lb it i h 
officers serving with the Indian tioops in time 
of war. This branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected ; the conditions of service 
were unattractive, the prospects ot promotion 
were practically nil ; and the military autho- 
rities preferred to rely on the expedient of 
multiplying the number of British officers serving 
with Indian troops in order to meet casualties, 
rather than to train up an effective reserve 
This policy tested by the war was found wanting 
The casualties amongtt the British officers with 
the Indian regimen tr were very large indeed ; 
these regiments lost their initiative when 
deprived of the officers on whom they had 
been taught to rely, and it was impossible to 
make the great gaps good from the ordinary 
officer class, because ot their lack of knowledge 
of the Indian languages and Indian conditions 
An appeal for recruits for the Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers met with a very ready 
response. The first enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
Volunteer Officers, or from the ranks of special 
corps like the Light Horse, who are ordinarily 
recruited from the officer class. The officers 
selected were put through a rapid course with 
British and Indian regiments ; made to pass a 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
Bcrve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done excellent service and hav 
suffered many casualties ; indeed, without this 
reinforcement of officers specially acquainted 
with Indian conditions, the efficiency of the 
Indian Regiments could not have been main- 
tained. The numbers were raised to over 
4,000. 

Indian State Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera 
tiau in the task of Imperial defence that led to 
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the formation ot the force of Imperial Service 
Troops was initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by tne Nizam of Hyderabad, whose example 
was at once followed by a number of the leading 
Native 3 > rinces. The troops, which are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
available foi Imperial sen ice when placed at 
the disposal of the Biitish Government by 
Llieir Rulers, belong to the States and are re- 
el ud ed from their subjects. Their armament, 
is the same as that of the Native Army, and in 
training, discipline, and efficiency they have 
ieachcd a high standard of excellence. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of the decade 11901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength is approx- 
imately 22,271, towards which twenty-nine 
States contributed. The total included some 
10,000 infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men. 
and Kashmir over 3, r >00; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contiilmte over 1,000 each. On the 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
of Imperial Service* Troops was immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the King- 
Emperor. Many of these offers were gratefully 
accepted and large bodies of Imperial Service 
Tioops proceeded to one or other of the theatres 
ot the war. These Troops were re-named The 
Indian State Troops in December 1921. 


The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs’ Colleges. The course of instruct 
tion lasts between two and three years, and 
the cadets are taught military exercises and 
military science. Its headquarters are at Delira 
Dun. 


Indian Military College. 

Draft prospectus relating to the conditions 
of admission to the Prmcc of Wales ltoyal 
Indian Military College, Delira Dun, were made 
available in December 1921. The college 
which will be under the direct control of Die 
Commander-in-Chief will provide public school 
education on English lines lor Indian youths who 
subsequently desire to enter the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, with a view to obtaining 
commissions in tho Indian Army. 

It is intended for those who wish to make 
army their profession in life, and parents or 
guardians of candidates will be required to 
furnish a declaration to this effect. The total 
nuipber of students for the first year will be 40 
and they will join the college on 20th February 
1922. The fee will be Rs. 1,500 for eacli school 
year and this is liable to enhancement if the 
circumstances require. 


Indian State Troops. 

be 
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The Strength of the Army. 


The following table gives the average strength of European troops, Regulars and Territorials 
and the mam fact* as regards their health in 1919 with comparative figures for the quinquennial 
period 1010-14 and for the years 1915 to 1918 inclusive: 


1 

Period. 

Average 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

Average 


strength. 



sent home. 

constantly 






sick. 


1910-14 average 

09,440 

39,389 

303 

483 

2,094-57 

1915 

44,891 

30,952 

267 

889 

1,754-19 

1910 

00,7:17 

40,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414*50 

1917 

80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686 45 

1918 

87,982 

90,637 

1 1,424 

2,007 

5,286-61 

1919 

56,501 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

3,246-84 


THE INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average sttength of Indian troops including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
-talions outside India, but excluding those on Field .Sen ice, was 229,731 in 1919 as compaied 
with 341,458 in 1918. 

'Fhe following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial period 1910-14 and tor the year 1915 to 1919 inclusive : — 
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sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 
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Invalids. 

A ver- 
ttge 
cons- 
tantly 
sick. 

1 910-1 4 
n\ erage . . 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

coo; 

2,062 

544-6 

4-39 

5-4 

20-7 

J 915 

1 19,985 

89.315 

1,020 

5,415 

i 4,065 

744-4 

8 " 55 

45 • 1 

33-9 

1910 

130,07(5 

105,333 

1,248 

3,745 

5,250 

757'4 

8-y7 

26-9 

37-7 

J 91 7 

191,242 

141,787 

2, £01 

3,421 

6,556 

74f4 

1 1 ‘ 51 

179 

34 3 

1918 

341,458 

292,393 

9,959 

0,539 

13,897 

856-3 

29-17 

19*2 

40-7 

1919' 

229,7 51 

176,313 

2,742 

4,999 

9,191 

707 • 5 

1 1 *94 

21-8 

40-0 
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The Auxiliary Force. 


A full account of the Indian Defence Force 
and of tiie various Acts under which it was 
formed and maintained appeared on pp. 3 60 
165 of The Indian Year Book for 1020. After 
the war the question of perpetuating the 
principle of universal training for European 
British subjects, which distinguished the Indian 
Defence Force was discussed between the 
Government ot India, the local Governments 
and representative bodies. The general 
opinion was that universal training might be 
retained under adequate safeguards, but the 
principle of compulsion was cventuahy aban- 
doned owing to a representation of the Secre- 


[ t ary of State that the letention of compulsory 
I military service was not acceptable in view of 
the expressed opinions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment with legard to the general question of 
conscription throughout the world. It was, 
however, recognised that the needs of India, 
in the matter o an adequate auxiliary force 
trained to a reasonable standard of efficiency 
constituted the chief consideration, and the 
Secretary of State decided that if this consider- 
ation demanded the adoption of a system of 
universal training the matter was one for 
determination by the Indian Legislature in 
framing the new measure. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


In the statement of objects and reasons 
accompanying the Bill to constitute an 
Auxiliary Force for service in India, which was 
introduced in August 1920, it is explained that 
the replacement of the Indian Volunteers Force, 
which had been in existence for nearly 60 years, 
by the Indian Defence Force, was a war measure 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation. 
Compulsory service was adopted to meet the 
needs of ail Imperial emergency, Reversion to 
voluntary enrolment is now considered de- 
sirable, but it is essential to maintain and 
develop in the reconstituted Volunteer Force, 
the improvements in organization and in the 
standard of traiuing effected under war condi- 
tions. 

The necessity for a substantial amendment of 
the Indian Volunteers Act, 1869, had long been 
apparent. Under that enactment, no definite 
obligations were imposed on enrolled men in 
the matter of training, and the standard of 
efficiency varied widely in different units. 
It is now proposed to secure the requisite 
amendment by the substitution of a new measure 
in which the liabilities of those enrolled in the 
matter of training and service are clearly deiined. 

The main principle underlying these pro- 
visions is that the European and domiciled 
community, being employed for the most part 
in the public services or in commercial and 
industrial occupations of importance, cannot 
be regarded as available for any but purely 
local service, and further that military training 
must be restricted as far as possible to the 
earlier years of service in the force. Moreover 
conditions differ greatly in different localities 
and for this reason it has been found desirable 
to adjust req irements in the matter of training 
to the local conditions obtaining. This 
adjustment will be effected through the agency 
of Advisory Committees for every military 
area, power of varying the training in indivi- 
dual cases being entrusted to those bodies. 

The liability to local service only is subject 
to provision that, in circumstances of emergen- 
cy to be notified formally by Government any 
part of the force may be required to servo be- 
yond the limits of the military area to which it 
belongs, but in no case out of India. 


Scale of Training —No term of service la 
specified, as was the case under the Indian 
Volunteers Act, 1869. Any enrolled person 
desirous ot discharge during the first six years 
of his service will be required to satisfy the local 
Advisory Committee as to the validity of his 
reasons for desiring to leave the Force ; but 
after completing six years of service he may be 
discharged at any time on application being 
made to the Commanding Officer and no refer- 
ence to higher authority will be required. 

The scale of training laid down in the Bill is 
based on the principle already indicated. On 
attaining the age of 31, a member of the force 
is entitled to be passed into the First Class of 
the Deserve and thereupon to undergo training 
on a reduced Beale. On attaining the age of 40, 
he will be included in the Second Class of the 
Deserve, and will then be required to com- 
plete the annual musketry course only. It 
is permissible, however, for any person in the 
Deserve to undertake, from year to year, the 
liabilities imposed on persons belonging to a 
higher class. 

Discipline. — Members of the Force will be 
subject to the provisions of the Army Act when 
called out and when embodied, or when attached 
to or training with any part of the Regular 
Forces, this rule being the same as that applied 
to the Territorial Force in England. Military 
discipline on other occasions will be enforced 
either under the summary powers of the Com- 
manding Officer, or, in the case of more serious 
offences and in any case should the person 
charged so elect, by means of the ordinary 
Criminal Courts. In no case can a Commanding 
Officer order any form of imprisonment as a 
summary or minor punishment, and no military 
offence (as specified in clause 24 of the Bill) 
is punishable with imprisonment by a Magis- 
trate unless it constitutes an offence so punish- 
able under the ordinary law. 

Period of Training— The Bill excuses from 
preliminary training all who have completed 
the preliminary training under the Defence of 
the Realm Act or have served for a period of 
six months in the forces, and it provides also 
that every enrolled person who is not a com- 
missioned officer of the auxiliary force but is 
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entitled to rank as an officer of the forces shall General in Council in that behalf and published 
undergo such periodical training as may be in the Gazette of India or the local official 
laid down m the regulations. Gazette, as the case may be; or 

The three classes. — Enrolled persons it (c) when attached at his own request to any 
is proposed to include in one oi three classes — regular forces. 

the active class, the first class oi the reserve, Fines. — Any enrolled persons refusing to 

*' ,r,cr * periorm military service when called out or 

embodied is liable to be handed over to the 
military authorities and any enrolled member 
who neglects to report to the unit to which he 
lias been posted on enrolment, to attend for 
medical examination, or to notify change of 
residence is liable to a tine of flfty rupees. 
Punishment ot other oftences specified in 
the Bill may he in tines to the extent of two 
hundred rupees. 

Details of Training. — The Bill further 
provides for the following training : — 

1. Preliminary — ( a) lor infantry, 92 days, 
and the annual musketry course as laid down 
in regulations; 

until the end of the training year m which he (b) for other brandies, 40 days, and the 
attains the age ot forty years ; annual musketry or gun course as laid down in 

Second Reserve : every such person who has j ro ^ l, lations , 
completed the period of service in the First (a) . Periodical.— -(1) Active Class, (a) for 

Class of the Reserve as required by clause (b) , infantry, 16 days in each training year, and 
w is enrolled after attaining the age forty years, the annual musketry course as laid down in 
fhall be included in the Second (B) Class regulations; 

of the Reserve until discharged from the Auxi- | (b) lor other branches, 20 davs in each train- 

liary Force, India, as hereinafter provided. j mg year, and the annual musketry or gun course 
Performance of Service— The Bill pro- bud down in regulations; 
vides for the discharge from the force alter (2) First (A) Cmss reserve— (a) for infantry 
six years’ service or alternatively l>> a com- 6 days in each training year, and the annual 
petent military authority, and while serving musketry course, as laid down in regulations; 
no member is requited to perforin military (b) for other branches 10 days in each train- 
service except : — ing y 0a r and the annual musketry or guu course 

(a) When called out with any portion of as laid down in regulations 

the Auxiliary Force, India, by an order of the (2) Second (B) Class reserve — (a) for in- 
senior military officer present either to act in fantry, (b) for other branches. The annual mm- 
support of the civil power or to provide guards ketrv course as laid down for this Class in 
which, in the opinion of such officer, are essen- regulations. 

tial ; or A day consists of four hours of actual military 

(b) when any portion of the Auxiliary Force, drill or instruction, and may be made up (if 
India, to winch he belongs has been embodied fractions ol a day not more than lour in number, 
to support or supplement ills Majesty’s regular j The Bill embodying these principles passed 
force, in the event of an emergency by a noti- through Select Committee without substantial 
ticatiox directing such embodiment issued by j alteration. It became law, and it is understood 
the Gcvernor-General in Council or any I .oral that tin* expected number of enrolments was 
UoverDment empowered by the Governor- voluntarily made in J02I. 

INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

A Government of India eommiiniqu * in regard bearing some relation to the vast population ot 
to the Auxiliary Force, winch was published India, have under consideration a Bill to con- 
in August 1920, stated statute an Indian Territorial Force on the model 

“ While the reorganisation of the long establish- of the old militia in England, which the Home 
ed volunteer force is merely a matter of remov- Government, with all the experience of the 
fug old defects and bringing the conditions of recent war befarc them, have now decided to 
au obsolete system training into line with modern revive. This mist of necessity be purely expe- 
requirements, the question of organising the ri mental at the outset, and tiic success of Ut3 

almost unlimited manpower of India in some experiment will depend on the response made 

way for the defence of this great dependency by the people of India to this ofler. The essence 

is a larger question which presents many Uiffi- of the scheme lies in the training of men by 
ealttes. Th‘3 Government of Jndia, in response means of annual embodiment for a short 
to the aspirations of those who desire to see period in successive years, this system having 
the formation of a second line to the Indian stood the test of centuries in England. In 

Afflfty whereby in time of need these great this manner it is hoped to give the force 

retpurces can be utilised to strengthen the such preliminary training in peace as will enable 
^military forces of the Empire in a measure it after a comparatively brief term of intensive 


classes will bo composed respectively of the 
following : — 

Active : every such person who is required 
by section 9 to undergo preliminary training 
and has completed or i^ deemed to have complet- 
ed the same shall be included in the Active 
Glass until the end of the training year in which 
lie attains the age of thirty-one years ; 

First Reserve : every such person who has 
completed the period of service in the Active 
Class as required by clause (a) or is enrolled 
after attaining the age of thirty-one years and 
before attaining the age of forty years, shall be 
included in the First (A) Class of the Reserve 
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training to lake ils place side- by Hide with tlu* 
regular Indian Annv in time ot war, although 
it is not suggested that the loieo should be 
required tosei\e overseas In the absence ot 
ascertained data the scheme must he tentative 
in the tirst instance and consequent I v it is 
not possible to include in a Bill details as to 
the conditions ot service and training. 'I he 
mattei has received close attention horn the 
Army in India Committee, a decision on whose 
recommendation must he awaited, hollowing 
the English model men trom 18 to Unity veins 
ot age would he enlisted for a peiiod ot six 
years, and alter such pieliminaiv Gaining as 
may be tound necess.uv a juovmeial unit, would 
be embodied annually tor twenty-eight days o) 
continuous training under a siijhm vising stall 
ot regular British and Indian oltieeis 


“The scheme would neccssaiily involve the 
Training of Indian Officers ot the Tern- 
tonal Force ioi the efficient iicitoi matter ot 
their duties, and tor the ultimate attainment ot 
highei rank. Ioi this pm pose faeihtns would 
bo attorded to Indian ollieeis ot the tone to 
train tor short periods with legulai units anti 
to qualify ioi definite standaids nl piulicioncv 
It will be recognised that, as the time suggested 
tor annual training must neeessaidv he Re- 
duced to a minimum, the turning dining that 
period would have to be intensive, and that 
when embodied, units ot the Indian leintonal 
Toree would have to aim at a standaid ot di - 
cipline and smartness as high as that ot the 
regular army. Uonsequmtly it would be 
necessary to apply to the lorn* so lai as cncum- 
stanees iK'rmit the i ules and regulations applic- 
able to the regular aimv 


“ The retention of the piesent. University 
Corps as a University Training Uoips would 
form an integral pait oi the scheme Special 
regulations and a special course ot flaming 
would he laid down on the lint s oi those alteadv 
m existence, as in this case training could not 
be concentrated into a single shoit jioiiod. The 
course tor the University Training Corps might 
include fit) hours’ drill tor recmits to he com- 
pleted in the tiist. six months altei enlistment, 
and subsequently two horns' weekly throughout 
the college, term with a short peiiod at camp 
during the vacation. Emolment. might tie tor 
tour oi six yeais, as considered desiiatile hut 
a memtier of the University Tiaimng Uoips, 
on leaving the Univoisity, would ban* the 
option ot continuing his seivue with the unit 
or ot transier to a territorial unit oi ot discharge. 
The projiosals ot the Government ol India aie 
admittedly based on the view's expiessed by 


memheis oi the Aimy in India Committee, a 
body on which Indian opinion was adequately 
lepnsentid. It. is recognised that the matter 
is one ol the highest, importance as legal df- 
the Jutuie detciiee ol India and that the pioblem 
rcquiies the tidiest consideration especially by 
the classes nioie intimately altected.” 

Conditions of Service — full details as re- 
gal ds tin* teiins and conditions oi seivice in the 
Indian Tcintoiial Foiee, aie to lie tound in the 
1 r r V Act ot lfi2l>, and the lulcs under the Act, 
1**12 1 , published by tin* Govci nnicnt ol India. 
Shortlv the mam condiGi ns aie as follows 

Em.oljhi.,nt --Enrolment lsloi six veais with 
the exception that men who have two years’ ap- 
pioved service in a Umveisitv Uoips or time 
veais’ appioved seivice in Ills Majesty’s Indian 
1 oices, niiiv cm ol tor It in veais 

Applicants must, be non- l au opt an Bnti: h sub- 
jttts oi subjects ol Native States, ol good char- 
actei and antecedents, and between the ages 
ol 18 and .51, unless they have tliier jeais’ ap- 
pioved seivice in His Majestv s Indian Uoices 
when tbev m.iv enrol up to .53 veais ot age 
Api'hcaiits w ill not I e a< < t |iled unit es the> aie at 
leaf tall lm 'lilit'ighl, 5“— .5 4 Jiitheb itnmd the 
eliest and phvsitullv lit Poisons at picscnt 
seiving in the Indian Aimv Kescrve oi Imperial 
Seivue oi Mato 'li cops r.timoi eniol in the ln- 
di.m Teiritoital Foue but pensioner U digi- 
blt*, ma\ eniol without iletiiment to their pen- 
sion 

Si.UVHM. - Eveiv poison cm olhd shall he liable 
to perloim unlit an senior when called upon to 
do so, but shall not be lequiied to seivc beyond 
the limits ot India save under a special or gene- 
tal oidei oi tin* Gov ernoi -General m Council. 

THAI NINO Even pel son enrolled shall be lia- 
ble to la* called up Ioi .'»(i days’ training during 
Ins tint \ca.i ot service, and 28 davs each 5 ear 
ol sin vice altei waids 

U\v anp Allowance — Every prison cm oiled, 
wlien called up tor seivice 01 Gaining, shall le 
entitled to suc h pay and allowances as aie tor 
the time being admissible to cones ponding ranks 
ol His Majestv ’s Indian Fences. 

Disci l‘J,INK --Evei> pel son enrolled, when 
callcai up tor service or training, shall come under 
the Indian Aim> Act ot lfill, with certain lqodi- 
lieations 

DISOHAKOK Every poison cm oiled shall be 
entitled to receive lus discharge on the expira- 
tion ot the period tor which he was enrolled un- 
less lor the time being engaged in military ser- 
vice*. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


The following memorandum on Military 
Expenditure was submitted in March 1921 .— 
The net military expenditure in the coming 
vear, as alreadv announced in the Financial 
Statement, is 6220 crores compared with 
26-11 crores in 1913-14, the last year before 
the war. The signing of the armistice found 
India with an army approximately double the 
size of the pre-war army, though all expenditure 
in connection with the excess over normal pre- 
war establishments was home by the Home 
Government. Circumstances have militated 


against any considerable pmnanent 1 eductions 
up to the present owing to operations in Wazi- 
nstan and muest in adjacent countries. The 
military authorities have been guided by consi- 
derations of obligations which the army may be 
called to meet in defence of India from external 
aggression, and they have been hampered in the 
work ol reorganisation, not only from the frontier 
campaign, hut also by the simultaneous task 
of demobilising largo numbers ol men engaged 
lor the period ol the war and disbanding units 
which art returning from mandatory terri- 
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t-ories overseas They have also to get rid of 
considerable numbers of regular soldiers for 
whom there is unfortunately no longer employ- 
ment. Among the principal lessons ot the war 
the evils of improvisation ot stalls on mobili- 
sation were eloaih exemplified during the 
opening stages, and it Mould Ik- tolls to reveit 
to a system which piovrd inadequate in v«u. 
The actual costs ot tight mg soldiers is increased. 
The silladar « 5 stein, by wlurh the sowar had 
to feed his own horse and clothe, teed and equip 
himsell, has bmi changed, and throughout 
the Indian Arms the Statu vs ill in inline pa.v 
to feed, house, mount and equip a soldier 
completely, thus abolishing the, old sjstem winch 
amounted to a contract between the State and 
the commanding oflicei. Again hetme flu- 
war the aneillaiv sei vices wcic not sell-con- 
tained, most ot then pci sound Ix-mg bon owed 
from fighting units, and the lighting stu-nglh 
of the army was therefore a paper stn ngth. a 
proportion of the personnel being counted twice, 
over both in their units and as members ot an 
administrative set vice. The defects of this 
system came prominently to notice when flu- 
army was mobilised in 1914 In future it lias 
been arranged that the ancillary services shall 
be fully organised and self contained m peace 
and the fighting seivices have lu-eii considerably 
reduced, the men withdrawn therefrom King 
now included in the ancillaiy st-i vices, ilu- 
Royal Air Force, the Signal Corps and tin* 
Mechanical Transport Service an* tln<-<- iu-vv 
services which demand highly skilled techni- 
cal personnel, who can command high rates ol 
pay in civil life. The market latos toi skilled 
mechanics, both in England and in India, aie 
very high as compared with the iat<-s betoie 
the w'ar, and the present, idea is to stait schools 
m the army to train bovs foi these duties, but 
until these liave been m existence long enough 
to provide an output, it is necessary to take, 
trained skilled adults at practically whatever 
rate they demand. 

Higher Standards: — I n the matter ol capital 
expenditure, it is now gotieiallx admitted that 
prior to the war the standanl of efficiency ot 
theArmy in India in respect of armament, equip- 
ment and military stores generally was dan- 
gerously low, and it would tie unreasonable to 
refuse to adopt a scale of armament, which was 
proved to be necessary during the great war 


and which was adopted primarily as a means 
of saving men's lives and reducing the incidents 
of casualties Besides all this, the necessity 
of improving the condition of the living of the 
soldier, both British and Indian, is generally 
recognised. The accommodation provided foi 
all ranks before the war was devoid ot the ordi- 
nary amenities and comforts ot modern limes. 
Hospitals were defective and requirements in 
icspect ol strategic communication, both b\ jail 
and road, water supply and facilities tor con- 
centration had not. been fulfilled lu all these 
directions Government found that much leeway 
had to tie made up and in every d ireetionenhanrod 
expenditure is the result, Expenditure on the 
salaries of Mulish service office) s lias mcieascd 
by seventy -one lakhs because beton- the wai 
the British Ben ice did not, bioadlv speaking, 
oiler a living wage foi its offlnns For officers of 
the Indian service there is a reduet mu ot about 
thirty lakhs due to reduction hi nuinbeis, the pay 
of officers ol the Indian army having been ma- 
terially increased Tln-ir is an ineiea-e oi about 
sixeroresfor Bi dish soldiers toi an establishment, 
over 6,000 less, the pay of the Biilish soldier in 
India having been increased neatly 200 p,. r cent, 
since 101 4 There is an i unease ot ahout 14 
laklm only under the beading ol Indian soldiers 
but it. is bn a total strength nearly 8,000 less 
than in 101 J-U, the pay ot the Indian soldins 
having also been materially inei eased during 
the Intel veiling peiiod. 

Special Expenditfue •- A sum ot 124 lakh-, 
has been allotted to the Koyal An Korce, which 
did not. exist In-toie the war, and one non- has 
been set aside to meet gratuities and muster out 
allowances m view ot the foiihcoming reduction 
in the army m India. A sum of 1284 lakhs is 
piovided foi giving effect to ceitain recommen- 
dations of the Esher Committee Pensions 
show f an inci ease of three m ores and tin ee crores 
has been set aside to meet the additional ehaiges 
which it is calculated will be incurred in connec- 
tion with the occupation of W a/, install, including 
provision for the construct ion oi roads, accom- 
modation and blockhouses, installation oi elec- 
tric plant, water supply and sanitary measures, 
the upkeep ot certain additional transport and 
the grant of field service concessions, includin'' 
extra rations, extra clothing and batta to troops 
and followers. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known aB the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied tn strength from time to time, and 
cf late years in particular there have been 
everal changes In its composition, the most 
ecent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when oas second class I 


cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron bad con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1920.— The latest Navy 
List shows the composition of the Squadron 
(Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron) as follows 
Southampton (flag), Caroline, and Comus: 
Sloops Espiegle, Crocus and Cyclamen: and 
special service vessel Triad (S.N.O. Persian 
Gulf). 
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The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 

Received from j Nature of Service. | Total. 

Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships m Indian Waters.. 

Indian Troop Service (on account of wjrk performed by 

the Admiralty) 

India . Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 

jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 

Traffic in the Persian Gulf 

Australian Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
wealth Domimou of Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia 

Do. Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve 

Onion ot South Africa . . General maintenance of the Navy 

Newfoundland . . Maintenance ol a brancn of the Royal Naval Reserve 

Total 

India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed bv the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 
which date from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditute amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


£ 

100,000 

3,400 


64,000 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 


100,000 

85,000 

3,000 

416,300 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched fiom England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows; — 
Hon. E. I. Co.'s Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ . . 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ . . 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1863 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine . . 1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 

the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship Jn- 


dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-AIi Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
later. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War hi Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
i’aku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War 
1889 Chin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Sualdn 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mombassa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
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relief of Pekin. 15)02-04, Somaliland Expmdition, 
Suppression of Arms Tratlic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

Service in the War 1914-18— The 11 oval 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, has played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. On the outbreak of the War the Service 
was under the administration of Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral) W. Lumsden, 0.1 E , 0 V 0 , 11 N. 
Director, "Royal Indian Marine Captain 
Lumsden retired on the 12th of February 
19 IS, and was succeeded bv Captain N F. .1. 
Wilson, O.M.G . O.B.E., R IM„ who held the 
post. for the remainder of the period of the war 

The first service performed by the Roval 
Indian Marine was the establishment, at the 
large ports of Bombay, Calcutta. Aden, Karachi 
and Rangoon, of the Examination Ser\ices 
which in conjunction with the Militaiv authori- 
ties safeguarded, those ports trom enemv action 
Most of the larger ships of the Ho\al Indian 
Marinp winch are in peace tunes unarmed, and 
are employed in cairying troo]>s, etc. were 
armed and fitted in the Government Dnekuird 
at Bombay, and handed ovei to the Royal 
Naw for services as Auxiliar> Cruisers Most, 
of the Royal Indian Marine pci sound, both 
European and Indian, continued to sene on 
board these ships, some of which took part, in 
actions. Early in 1915, tie* R l.M S “llaidinge” 
took part in the defence of tie* Suez Canal 
and w'as struck by a Turkish 8-ineh shell on the 
starboard side, earning away the fore funnel 
and part of the bridge The “ Comet. ” was 
sunk by the Turks during the battle of Ct.esiphon 
in 1916. The “ Lawrence ” took part, in the 
advance lip the Tigns, and was in action at the 
taking of Jvurna, and const anti v under 
tire. 

The chief service remlered bv tins Koval 
Indian Marine, however, has been in connection 
with Marine transport work. The Roval 
Indian Marine furnished base Transport staffs 
for Bombay. Karachi, Calcutta. Rangoon and 
Madras, as well as overseas stalls for Egypt, 
France, Mesopotamia and East. Africa The 
fitting out of ships as 'transports for the con- 
veyance of Troops, animals, stores, etc., from 
India to the different theatres of War overseas 
and vice rerxa, the loading and unloading of 
ships, and the several duties connected there- 
with w’ere also carried out bv tie* Roval Indian 
Marine. The number oi vessels taken up and 
fitted out in connection with the despatch 
of the first lot of troops from Jndia numbered 
over 260, but this did not finish the task 
allotted to the Royal Indian Marine, ns after 
the despatch of troops, the necessary sea- 
transport. for the carriage of reinforcements 
to all the theatres of War had to he 
arranged tor. The number ot troops, animals, 
and stores, conveyed by these ships is re- 
corded in the Military Department of Govern- 
ment, but. the mere details of numbers scarcely 
conveys any idea of the sustained efforts which 
the movement of these large numbers involved, 
and the w r ork that was necessary to keep the 
vessels in a state of repair and efficiency, all 
of which fell on the Royal Indian Marine. 

Neither the capacity of the tw r o Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyards at Bombay and Calcutta, I 


nor the personnel of the Royal Indian Marine, 
which was just sufficient for carrying on its 
functions during normal times, and perhaps 
in minor expeditions, could be expected to 
cofie with the large amount of responsible 
work detailed above, and to carry it out expedi- 
tiously, and at the same time efficiently. The 
administrative staff of the Royal Indian Marine, 
however, rose to t-lie occasion, and by engaging 
a large number of extra personnel, and with 
the help of the Roval Engineers’ Department, 
Railways, and the Shipping Companies, perform- 
ed the stupendous task wuth great credit to the 
Service, and to the benefit of tlu^mpire. 

Prize Ships. — On the outbreak of War, 
enemy vessels which were in Eastern Ports 
were seized and placed under the adminis- 
tration ot the Director of the Roval Dalian 
Marine. The number of vessels seized was 
2 * and this licet represented a tonnage of 
over 1.00,000 and a value of over one million 
pounds sterling The arrangement lor the 
employment ot this fleet was not an easv task. 
The enemv crew had to be replaced and the 
ships manned and fitted as expeditiously as 
possible Though great difficulties were ex- 
perienced, this was accomplished without 
any loss of time and the vessels were detailed 
for different duties. Very little is known to 
the public outside of the use which lias been 
made ol these Prizes. The valuable services 
rendered bv this Fleet, and the important 
part it has played in the operations of the War, 
cannot, bo too highly spoken of. Besides the 
general 'transport Service, they have performed 
duties as Colliers, Depot Ships, Prison Ships, 
Convalescent and Hospital Ships It will be 
interesting to note that ships ot the Bombay 
Prize Steamship Section were the first Ger- 
man Prizes to be utilised in the whole of the 
Empiic In order to relieve the congestion 
of cargo at Indian Ports due in a great measure 
to tin* removal of private vessels from Indian 
Trade for Imperial Transport Work, the Prize 
Ships for some time were also employed 
com m-rei ally. The Prize Ship Fleet also 
sustained together with the shipping of the 
world its quota of losses due to enemy action, 
though fortunately the casualties in the per- 
sonnel have been verv few. The officers, 
engineers, and crew of the Merchant Service 
by whom the vessels are manned main- 
tained the best traditions of the Services to 
which they belong, by their devotion to duty. 
Many of them earned an honourable mention 
in the official despatches. 

River Transport- — In addition to the 
fitting out of vessels, arranging for their despatch 
and for the 'Transport Staff, the management 
ot Prize Steam Ships, etc., the Royal Indian 
Marine Service w r as called upon to provide 
River Transport for the advance of the British 
I Force in Mesopotamia, and also to organise a 
j River 'Transport Service in that country. The 
[ difficulties encountered in obtaining suitable 
river craft, in India capable ot navigating the 
Tigris and Euphrates are w T ell known and need 
not be recapitulated. As, however, the 
demand w r as insistent such vessels as most 
nearly approximated to the required dimen- 
sions were taken up in . India and despatched 
in tow to Mesopotamia. The despatch of 
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this huge flotilla, which numbered over 80 'J 
vessels and barges, over a distance varying 
between 1,000 to 3,000 miles was a big under- 
taking and was not carried through without 
loss, owing to the frail nature of many of the 
craft which were unfitted to face sea conditions. 
With these craft as they arrived, a River 
Service was organised by the Royal Indian 
Marine, and when the conduct of operations 
w'as taken over by the War Office in August, 
1910, they found a river transport service in 
existence, the efficiency of which their Officers 
have frequently recognised. It. I. M. Officers 
served during the War in all theatres, ?>., The 
(fraud Fleet, France, North Sea, Mediter- 
ranean, Salonica, Palestine, Egypt, Red Sea, 
Mcboiiotamia, East Africa. 

The first Director of I.W.T. in France Bug.- 
General G. S. Holland, C.13., C.I.E., D.S.O., was 
a retired It. J. M. Officer. He was .succeeded 
by Bng.-Gcncial 0 luck, O.M.G., D.SO., also 
a retired It. I. M. Officer. 

At the commencement of the war in Meso- 
potamia the only chart of the, Tigris up to 
Baghdad was the work of a It. I. M Officer 
The Marine Survey of India weie einpJojed at 
the commencement of operations m the 
surve>b of rivers and lakes. India, however, 
continued to he the base of supply ol troops 
and stores for Mesopotamia, and the fact that 
the War Otiice took over the operations, did 
not therefore relieve the strain on the ltoyal 
Indian Marine Services, whose work in carrying 
for tonnage, personnel for ships, transport 
staff, etc , continued. The actual nuinbcis 
of craft, taken up and despatched to Mesopota- 
mia were 1,093, including River Steameis, 
Tugs, Launches, Barges, Motor boats ol eveiv 
size and description. The lloval Indian 
Marine also transferred 213 Officers (38 Per- 
manent, 175 Temporary) to the War Ollice 
for service in Mesopotamia, when the lattei 
assumed charge of the operations. 

Work of the Dockyards. — Such is a bnei 
record of the services rendered by the RovaJ 
Indian Marine Service to the Empue m this 
great war, but the record cannot be considered 
even partially complete, without special re- 
ference to the work ol the Dockyards 
These two establishments of inestimable 
value during tiie war. Besides undertaking 
the survey and fitting out of numbers ot trans 
ports, the plans for fitting out by pm ate firms 
of the remainder were all piepuied by the 
Dockyard Officers, and their completion 
supervised by them. The immense flotilla 
for Mesopotamia nearly all passed through 
Dockyard hands, where they were docked, 
repaired and prepared for their sea voyage. 
Almost of greater importance are the repairs 
and overhaul of the East Indies Naval Squa- 
dron which is almost entirely dependent on 
Bombay Dockyard, for its repairs and stores. 
The fitting out of the mine-sweeping Flotilla 
was another of its energies and the 
building of six Trawlers for the samo work 
was undertaken. In addition a consider- 
able number of Barges, Oil flats, steam launche; 
and Boats were built for Mesopotamia. 

In consequence of tlio discovery that an 
enemy vessel had laid mines in Eastern Waters, 
the Royal Indian Marine was called upon in 


February, 1917, to organise a Patrol and Mine 
sweeping Service round the coast of India 
Royal Indian Marine and Merchant Vessels 
wefo fitted up and utilised for the purpose. 
1 hey uere manned by Royal Indian Marine 
and Merchant Service personnel, but for certain 
purposes were placed under the orders of the 
Commandcr-in-Chlcf, East Indies, in April 1918. 
, Tn . addition to this and the Examination 
Service, the Royal Indian Marino supplied the 
personnel for a Patrol Service in the Bay cf 
Bengal and on the Burma Coast to deal with 
the threat of the importation of arms into India. 
This Service remained in active employ until the 
danger was considered at an end. 

Mention was made in Parliament of the good 
services rendered by the Royal Indian Marine i:i 
the War, and a large number of Royal Indian 
Marine Officers have been the recipients 
of honours lor meritorious service's, and both, 
they and other Royal Indian Marine personnel 
have several times been mentioned in des- 
patches. The services of Warrant Officers and 
Crews have also been recognised by Govern- 
ment, by tin; grant of medals and in different 
oilier wavs. 21 Officers, 9 Wairant Officers, 
and nearly 300 ratings have given their life 
in this War. 


The numbers of Officers and Warrant Officers 
who have liven the recipient of honours or 
been mentioned in despatches are as follows : — 


1 

| Created 

OFFIC lrs. 

O. M. (J. 

.. 4 

Officers. 


C. 1. E. 

.. 7 



C. B. E. 

.. 1 

Officer. 

I »> 

o. n. e. 

. . 18 

Officer^,. 


M. B. E. 

.. 3 


Awarded the D. 8. O. 

.. 12 



J). S. 0. 

, . 12 


Mentioned in Despatches .. 

. . 29 



Warrant Officers. 

Wairant Officers, M.B E 2 Officers. 

Mentioned m Despatches . . 12 ,, 


Personnel, 1921. 

Director. 

Rear- Admiral Henry L Mawbcv, c B , (Mine 
Residence, Ro>al Indian Marine Dockyaid 
Boinbav . 

(The Director, R.I.M., advices the Govern 
men l of India on all maritime mallei h.) 

Dkputt Director. 

Capt. E, .1. lleadlam, (’.M.G., D.' .o , A.D.o., r.i.m. 


OFFICERS. 

Captains 9 

Co in man dels . . . . . . . . 21 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants .. 84 

Engineer Captain 1 

Enginee i Commanders .. .. ..10 

Engineer Lteuls. and Sub-La uten, lits .. 75 

Midshipmen 12 

Warrant Offici i:?. 

Gunners . . . . . . . . 24 

Clerks 22 

Wireless Operators It 

Engine Drivers f , .. .. 2 
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Petty Officers and Men. 


2,225 Recruited from the Ratnagiri Distnet of tho Bombay Presidency. 


Troopships .. 

. . R. I. M. S. Duffcrin . 

Ships. 

.8,260 tons 

.. 10,191 

Horse Power. 

tt • • 

. . „ Hardinge . 

6,350 „ 

. . 9,366 

„ 

ft • • 

. . ,, Northbrook. 

6,100 „ 

.. 7,249 

,, 

Light-house Tender 

„ Nearchus . 

925 „ 

753 

,, Persian G. 

Station Ship . . 

. . „ Dalhousic . 

.2,195 ,, 

. . 2,200 

,, Aden. 

„ 

.. „ Olive 

2, 100 „ 

.. 2,422 

„ Burma. 

„ 

. . „ Minto 

.1,152 „ 

. . 2,025 

,, Andaman Islands 

Despatch Vessel 

.. ,, Lawrence 

. J ,259 „ 

. . 2,020 

,, Persian G. 

Surveying Ship 

.. „ Investigator 

.1,185 „ 

.. 1,500 

M 

„ 

.. ,, Palm ui us 

• 444 „ 

486 

„ 

Receiving Ship 

„ Canning 

.1,316 „ 

.. 1,277 

„ Bombay. 

River Steamer . . 

.. ,, Bliauio 

. 172 

250 

,, Burma. 

M • • 

. . „ Sladen 

. 5 6ll „ 

360 


In addition to 

the above are 39 launches 

compos d 

of service laun 

ches, tat got to wiu g tugs. 


powder boats, military service launches, etc. 


Dockyards. 

There are two ltoyal Indian Maiine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There ate 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together 
with factories which enables the whole of the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships ot the 
Royal Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc , constructed. 

Principal Officers, Bombay Dock Yard. 

11, 1. M. Officers 

Commander of the Yaid, Comdr. C. A. Scott, 

D.S.O., R.I.M • 

Chief Engineer of the Yard , Eugr.-Capt. W. C. 
Constable, o.b.e., r.i.m. 

Civilian Officers. 

Chief Constructor , Mr. E. P. Newnham.c i.e. 

Constructor, Mr. F. Williams. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments m 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
officers in the Royal Indian Marine : — 


Bombay. 

Port Officer, Assistant Tort Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nd and 3rd 
Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Pori Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant, Port Officer, Principal 2nd und 3rd Engi 
ucers and Ship Surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Pimeipal Port Officer, Burma, First &. Second 
Assistant Port Officers, Rangoon. Principal Engi- 
ned and Ship Surveyor toGovemment of Burma. 

Assistant Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer, Akyab, Moul mein and Bassem 
Marine Transport O fficer, Mandalay, and Supei- 
ln tending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 

Chittagong. 

Port Officer, aud Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

ADEN. — Port Officer. 

Karachi.— P ort Officer. 

Port Blair. — E ngineer and Harbour Madej. 



Finance 


The task of attempting to give any dear 
idea of the present state ot Indian tinanco 
is extraordinarily difficult. By a slow 
process of evolution there had gradually grown 
up a more marked division between the finances 
ot the Government of India and the finances of 
the great Provincial administrations, all lead- 
ing towards greater provincial autonomy. 
But the finances of the Provinces were still 
included in the budget ot the Government of 
India. Under the Reform Act of 1911) this 
separation was made absolute. The Provinces 
rceehed entire control of certain heads of 
revenue, such as land revenue, excise, and 
other branches. In leturn they were called 
upon to make a contribution to the revenues 
of the Government of India, fixed in each 
Province, the actual figures being set out. in 
the. section dealing with the Government, of 
India (q v.). The Government of India also 
absorbed the whole proceeds of other heads 
ot revenue, such as Customs, railway profits, 
and the major portion of the Income Tax. This 
is avowedly a transient expedient, if. being 
i nf ended that the separation shall ultimately 
he made still more arbitrary, lor the piovinciut 
contributions to the revenues oi the Government 
ot India are intended some dav to cease ; in 
practice the Government ot India have already 
had to make some abatements to necessitous 
Provinces. 

Exchange : -Another complexity intro- 
duced in the Budget has arisen from the, vari- 
ations in the rate of Exchange Prom 1898 
onwards there was for all practical purposes 
stability in the rate of exchange of the rupee 
which was fixed at one shilling and four pence, 
or fifteen rujiees to the pound sterling. But 
m the second year ot' the war, tor reasons which 
are fully set out. in the section on the Currency 
(q. v.), the rate of exchange began to rise. 
The primary cause of this rise was a large 
balance of trade and indebtedness in India, 
which could not be liquidated either by imports 
of bullion or credits abroad of the ordinary 
eharaeter, and a rise in tlio price of silver which 
made it impossible to coin rupees, for which 
there was an immense demand, at fifteen to' 
the pound Bterling without, immense loss. 
But those later fluctuations did not introduce 
any complexities in tho Budget, where the 
fixed rate of fifteen to one was maintained 
and any improvement on that rate was credited 
bo revenue as a profit on exchange. But in 
1920 quite another story was told. Acting 
on the recommendations of a Currency Com- 
mittee which sat in 1919 and reported in 
December of that year, the Government of 
India adopted measures designed to fix the 
rupee at two shillings gold. Owing to the 
variations in the dollar-sterling exchange 
tills forced the rupee as high as two shillings 
and ten pence half penny : and when the 
official policy failed, it was found that it had 
cost the exchequel its. 35 crores of rupees 
and the rupee fell as low as one and tiiree pence 
eleven*sixteenfchs. After that greater stabi- 


lity was attained, and all official measure* 
having been withdiawn, tbe rupee lias become 
fa lily stable at or about the old ratio of fifteen 
to one. But (lie tangle winch the official 
policy entailed lias not >el. boon straightened 
out. Certain securities which the Government 
ot India held as a hacking for the Bauer Currency 
were revalued at the new ratio ot ten to one 
The figures based on tins Hi valuation are now 
fictitious. Then in fixing what are called 'I’lie 
I Tome Chaiges — that, is the sum which 11m 
Government ot India has to pay in London on 
account of interest on the debt, pav and 
pensions, and capital chaiges— a rate of 
transfei has to be adopted hi the Budget 
for the cm lent, vear this rate is taken at, one 
shilling and eight pence. It has no! been realis- 
ed ; indeed it is doubtful whether a higher rate 
than one and four pence will he reached. Until 
therefore this tangle is unravelled, which may 
take some jears, certain heads in the Budget 
arc fictitious and allowance must lie made 
therefor. 

The Budget of 1920-21 In presenting Ins 
Budget the I’inanco Member said that a year 
betorc he was able to record a period nL con- 
siderable prosperity. Then; were certain an- 
xieties m regard to the heavy load of Jloating 
debt,, tin; inllat.ion ot the currency, and liabilities 
for war bonds ot early maturity, but tho out- 
look was bright. Theie was a general trade 
boom in the countries of the world though 
there were signs that the boom icsted on no 
firm foundation. In t.lio result the balance of 
trade in favour of India had risen to heights 
previously undreamt of. The 1919 monsoon 
was an excellent one, the public revenues had 
grown considerably, and the only seriously 
disturbing c\ent was the cost, of the Afghan 
war, which had converted a small surplus 
into a deficit ot Its. 23 crores. But the trade 
boom passed with uncanny lapidify, leaving 
behind it a severe trade dopiession. Tho rise 
in the rupee induced an immense import trade, 
with the result that the markets were over- 
stocked. Tho power of India’s principal 
customers to purchase her produce was severely 
curtailed. The large balance of trade in 
India’s favour was converted into an adverse 
balance Tbe monsoon of 1920 was also un- 
favourable, the rainfall being twelve per emit,, 
in defect. On top of these factors, and in 
consequence of them — though the incidence 
was exaggerated by the administrative action 
t aken — came the ueolme in the Exchange which 
has already been mentioned. 

A Big Deficit .’-—The effect of those forces 
was to leave the Government of India with a 
big deficit. The budget anticipated a revenue 
ot 132 crores, an expenditure of 130 crores 
and a surplus of 2 crores. Certain adjustments 
had to be made, and allowing for these if the 
expectations on which the budget was framed 
had been realised, the year should have closed 
with a surplus of 10 1 crores. But so far were 
the expectations from being realised that there 
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wus a doficifc of 11 £ crores, showing a tolal 
deterioration ol 22 crores. The causes of this 
falling oil arc shown in the following tabic : — 

(Crores.) 

Customs revenue more .. ..+7.3 

Railways (inclusive of adjustment 

for exchange) worse .. .. — 7.0 

Income-tax f ] excess profits 1H 
revenue 4 Super-tax .. 1 V+3.9 

more (_ Income-tax. . 11 J 

Military expenditure moic .. .. --1V2 

Profit on wheat purchases . . -f . 9 

Exchange charged to non-com- 
mercial revenue heads .. .. — 2.0 

Paper Currency Reserve interest 

less .. —1 

Interest charges on debt moic — 2*5 

Land ic venue less . . . . — 1 * 1 

Opium revenue less .. — *8 

Net. revenue from posts and tele- 
graphs loss .. .. — *8 

Other variation-, representing 
mainly iiicuascs in ciwl expen- 
d it ure .. .. . .. -2*5 

Net variation trom budget .. — 22 3 

Budget for 1921-92 *— The estimates loi 
the current >oar pi oxide loi ail cxfieuditure 
chargeable to the (Jovernment ol India ol 12!) 
crores, as against a revenue on the exist mu 
basis of taxation- -including a eonti ibutum 
from the Provincial Oovcinments ot 983 laklis 
oi 110A crores. An item which loomed huge 
in the estimated exfienditure was the piovision | 
for Defence. The budget piovided tor an j 
ordinary ox fiend it nre on the Indian Armv of ! 
58 * 20 crores, repiesenting the minuumu which 1 
the authorities wcie aide to put forwaid Theie 
were also tour crores oi extraordinai v expou- 
diturc, 3 crores repiesontmg the siieenil expen- 
diture necessitated by the occupation oi Central 
Waziristan and one ci ore representing the giant 
of compensatory concessions to trooi>s disbanded 
under proposals tor the reduet ion oi establish- 
ments. In the end there remained this actual 
deficit on the accounts oi 18 croies, which with 
the provision of a surplus oi 1 crore necessitated 
the imposition ol new taxation to the extent 
of 19 crores. 

New Taxation * — The taxation proposals ol 
the Finance. Member ate suminaiised umiei 
the following heads. 

An increase in the general ad: raloxm dutv oi 
71 per cent , to 11 per cent, estimated to juoducc 
3,81 laklis; 

A levy on matches of a specific dutv of 12 
annas per gross boxes, producing an additional 
1,10 lakhs ; 

An increase in the dutv on imported liquors, 
working out to 3 annas per degree of proof per 
galion, yielding an increased levenue of 91 
lakhs ; 

The raising of the 1 1 valorem duty of 7\ per 
cent, to 20 tier cent, on certain articles ot hixurv. 
such as motor cars, etc , producing an additional 
1,14 lakhs; 

An indrdte in the duty on foreign sugar 
jaom 10 to 15 per cent., yielding 65 lakhs ; 


An increase in the duty on manufactured 
tobacco to filty per cent, producing 40 lakhs. 

These were nil the tar jlf changes. There was 
proposed, in addition, the raising of the sur- 
charge on railway traffic to produce f»| crores. 
An increase in postal charges to produce 21 
crores. 

These additional taxes were estimated to 
pi od lice 16 crores. Then dealing with the 
pajer ot direct taxes certain changes were 
proposed in the Income tax. On this point 
the Finance Member said : “ As regards 

oidinary income-tax an examination of the 
figures show that even if it were not undesirable 
to do so we should not obtain much additional 
revenue by raising the piesent rates 
oi the tax on the smaller incomes. Wo propose 
there tore to leave the lowei grades ol Income- 
tax alone and to increase the upper grades so 
as to lead to a maximum ot 16 pies instead ot 
12 pies as at present. The lesult will la' to 
increase sulistantiaily the tax on companies 
dividends lor under the income-tax law the 
tax is levied on dividends at the maximum 
late subject to certain lelunds As icgards 
super tax on individuals we piopose to increase 
the rates on higher grades ol income so as to 
work upto a maximum ot 1 annas in the rupee 
on anv excess over .5*. laklis ol income. We 
estimate that, tin' increases in income-tax' and 
super-tax combined will .Meld a total additional 
reu'iiuc ol 3 j crores.'’ 

Capital Account Owing to its respon- 
sibility for financing lailvvavs and othci public 
woiks, and ol meeting charges in London, the 
(Jovernment ot India lias an important capital 
sale to its li ud get, which is known bv the name 
ol wavs and means . Tins is ot special interest 
to financieis, lor it states the estimated bor- 
rowings ol the (Jovernment. and lias a con- 
siderable influence on the rate ot exchange 
The wavs and means section of the current 
budget is sit out m the Inflowing statement : — 

Cap dal / equuemcnls . 

(Crores ) 


(i) Railway capital outlay (inclusive 

oi exchange) . . . . . 17 8 

(ti) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive 

of exchange) . . . . . . 11 

(ni) Discharge ol debt (War Ronds). 16 2 

(ir) Loans to Provincial (Jovernments L‘7 

(r) Drawings by Piovineial (Jovern- 
ments irom their balances . . 6 * 3 

Total .. 43-1 

licboarcc* from which met. 

(ri) Reduction of cash balances .. 6 0 

(rn) Rupee loan .. .. ..15*0 

(cut) Stei ling loan .. .. .. 5*0 

(tr) Net. receipts Irom Havings Rank 
Deposits and Cash Certificates.. 4*2 
(i) Recovery m resjjcct of money 
orders issued by Iraq Adminis- 
tration in 1919-20 .. .. 3*5 

(ji) imperial surplus .. .. *8 

(jm) Net credit, from exchange .. 5*0 

Utii) Othci items .. .. .. 3*0 

Total .. 43*1 
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Reception of the Budget —Although there 
was sharp criticism of the high military expen- 
diture, which the legislatures are determined to 
reduce, and much groaning over the new 
luxation, the reception given to the budget was 
not unfavourable. Under the Reform Scheme 
the legislative Assemblv has the power to vote 
certain heads of expenditure, and entire control 
over tin 1 legislation necessary to impose fresh 
taxes in the shape of tariff bills. .Notwith- 
standing the fact, that m its very first session 
the Assembly was confronted with this demand 
for the heaviest additional taxation in the 
historv of the (lovorninent of India, it addressed 
itself to the task in a spirit ot sober patriotism 
The new taxation proposals were passed sub- 
stantial! v as proposed, with certain modifica- 
tions in the new Customs Schedule and in the 


increased postal charges. The new schedule 
is set out in the Customs Tariff (q. v.) and in 
the section which deals with Posts and Tele- 
graphs (q v ) When the Budget left the Legis- 
lative Assembly it, provided for a total revenue 
ot Jts 1.28,11,43,000 ; an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,27,00,43,000 ; and a surplus ot 71,00,000. 

At the time of writing there is every sign that 
the position will lie worse than this, and that 
when the Finance Member presents his statement 
of income* and expenditure so far from there 
being this small surplus then* will be a consid- 
erable deficit. The wavs and means section 
will be far worse than that stated above, if for 
no other reason became instead of the average 
rate of exchange being oik* and eight, pence as 
estimated it, will be about one and four pence. 


The details of the budget arc set out in the following table. As the manner in which the great 
'cads of income like land revenue, railways, hrigation and customs are realised ia described in 
separate articles ( q. v.) they need not detain us here : — 


1 

Accounts, } 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1920-1921. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1921-1922. 

1 

1019-1920. 1 

REV EXE E 

rincipal Heads of Revenue — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

< 'ust-oms 

21 ,46,69,935 

02 37.80.000 

07 ,7*1,28,000 

Taxes on Income 

22, 4 0. 41. ISO 

19,77,78,000 

18.58,07.000 

Salt 

5,70,83,914 

0,14,90,000 

7.00,66,000 

Opium.. . 

4,55,01 ,79 5 

0.02,01.000 

3.70,85,000 

Otliei Heads 

2,28 51,008 

2,34,0 1 .009 

2,44,80,000 

Tot M. PnixnrUi Heaps 

50,45,07,890 

04.20.80.000 

69.49,66,000 

Railvvavs : Net, Receipts 

01,70.99,344 

25,09,02.009 

27 25,60,000 

hrigation Net Receipts 

4.77.574 

4,2:5,000 

4,24,000 

Posts and Telegraphs Net Receipts 

2,95,81,944 

1.08,0 4.000 

2,08,74,000 

Debt Services 

4,22,99,205 

0 74,30.000 

:*„ 49, 09.000 

Civ il Administration. . 

02.10,507 

75,08 000 

76,05,000 

Eurrenev , Mint and Exchange 
buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public 

5.71.29 *.09 

2, *0,00,000 

49,73,0(10 

improvements 

10.04,144 

1 1,42,000 

10,08,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,74.58.075 ! 

2.10,00,000 

7,52,76,000 

Military Receipts . . 

( 'ont i ilmtions and Assignments to lhcUentr.il 

0,90.52,245 

0,07,02,000 

4,11,10,000 

Uovernmont by Provincial Uoveinmeiits. 

9,83,00,000 

9.83.00 000 

12 90,75,000 

Total Revenue .. 

1 ,17,07,26,057 

1.14, 48,90,000 1 

1,28,01,40,000 

Pr.riciT 

20,81,89,800 

20,45,79,000 


Total 

EXPENDITURE 

1,08,19,10,487 

1,04, 94, (59,000 

1,28,01,40,000 




Direct, Demands on flu* Revenues . . 
Railways . interest and Miscellaneous 

0.50,93,737 

0,90,80,000 

4,90,51,000 

Charges 

17.95,97,990 

21,10,94,000 

20,17,10.000 

irrigation 

18,18,008 

11,97,000 

11,76,000 

Posts and Telegraphs Capital Account 

00,10,901 

1 ,70,40,000 

98,02,000 

Debt Serv ices . . 

10.58,92,047 

13,77,08,000 

10,08,61,009 

Civil Administration 

8,00.04.809 

9.18.96.000 

8.40,18,000 

Currency, Mint, and Exchange 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public 

90,50,001 

3,77.66,000 

4.18,80,000 

Improvements 

1.49,89,001 

1.78,15,000 

1.51,11,000 

Miscellaneous 

0 99,99/190 

4,52,04,000 

4.24,07,000 

Military Services 

Miscellaneous adjustments bet ween the Cen- 

87,25,02,040 

74,06,79,000 

66.01,10,000 

tral and Provincial (Jov eminent s 

00,24,000 

60 24,000 

62,84,000 

Total Expenditure Ciiarokp to Revenue 

1,08,19,10,487 

1 04.94,69,000 

1 ,27,60,40,000 

Surplus 



71,00,000 

Total . . 

1,08,19,10,487 

1,04,94,69,000 

1 ,28,01, 43, 000 
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THE LAND 

The principle underlying the Laud Revenue 
Bystem in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may he taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
file Government and the cultivator. The 
rormer gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hiJ 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Laud Revenue is determined is 
“Settlement." There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in fndia — Permanent and Temporary. 
Ifnder the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers m Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivator* became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogia- 
phie surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is m vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enj^y these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer aie thus described in Strachey's India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “He bas to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all Of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer's proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 

f sraents proposed by him require the sanction 
the Government before they become finally 
binding; find his Jnd*cH decisions mav he 
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reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the dut\ 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subiect a* 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwari and Zemin - 
dan tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct : in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the' land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
Gie actual yield at the time of assessment 
! alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
ins holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre- 
ment ” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is noy accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental In the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it Is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-flfth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infill- 
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entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations th a Government, of India 
(LordCurzon being VTcecoy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence oi their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted: — (li Tn Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords : (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local -taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairlv be regarded as a contrihutorv caime of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principle? for future guidance— • 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when thej 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum ; (b) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(e) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioiation 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five pioposi 
tions noted a^ove, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
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The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
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classes. Tills Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land i enure has been passed 
fiom time to time in other provinces, and it 
ha-, been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the wnrds of the Resolution quoted above), 
“so tar from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoveiished, and oppressed/’ 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government, thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant, in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the eul- 
tivaior is one of generosity. Mention ha« 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate system? of Land Survev and Records of 
Rights carried out end maintained bv Gov- 
ernment Tn the Administration Report o! 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated " The 
Survey Depait merit has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of r , ees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extension? of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable land?) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to t lie individual : 
whereof, under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing however 
much cull ivai ion had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases. ” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous poliev. In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions are freeh 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue, is now a provincial head of 
n venue and is not sliovfti in the All India 
accounts It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Auruugzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature of the subject, is considerable. 
The following should be nonsuited by rcadeis 
who require fuller information: — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British 
Julia”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 

Administration ami Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) ; M Joseph Chailley’s " Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practiced and 
was a source of revenue. 
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The forma of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed arc country spirit; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Count rv spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of tin* 
total receipts trom liquors. Jt is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and nee In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddv 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some eases a crude Panning Kv stem 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out -St ill S\stem undei wlneli 
the combined rigtit of manufacture and sab' at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
(Jovernment to iinpo.se haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole bv means of 
vend fees. It did not enable ( Jovernment to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a llxed strength ol liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons llie 
extent of control could not at first be coinplele 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege ot making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as bad been 
made by their own bands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked \orv cautioush Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under tin* crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to period, ils 
control by narrowing the limits of supen ision ; 
and to regularize it$ taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every’ gallon issued 
from the Distillery. ' Under Distilleiv arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system ot 
transport passes, establishment supeiv ision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in older of development 
to the imposition ot Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: fauns 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms ot similar rigtit 
subject to control of means and times tor dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
ip its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 


India hns progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where it hns not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty svsfem 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that even gallon of spirit should hear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. 'The Out-Still System 
has m its turn been superseded bv either the 
Fire-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-slippi y system is one ot 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right ot 
vend is separately disposed ot. The District 
monopoly" system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased 1o a farmer 
subject to a certain amount ot minimum still- 
bead diitv revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee ot 1005-00 resulted in nnmeious 
reforms in British India, one ot them being 
that the various svstems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tilleiv System under which the niamitactme 
ot spirit lor supply" to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the late ot still -head duty and 
the supply price to he charged are fixed 
in the contrail, and the right of vend is sepal* 
ately disposed ot 'fills is the '■ystem that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been tin* 
levision ot the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality oi the spirit, an impioved system 
of disposal ot vend licenses, reductions and 
ic-disti ibid ions of shops under the guidance 
and contiol ot local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to cheeking consumption 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Commit tee 11)05-00, no less than 21P>.000 squaic 
miles of f endow were transferred from the 
out-still to flic distilling system. In 1005-00 
:5D per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent oi the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions «n 1012-10 were 
| only r 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise lias now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to prov ince The governing 
principle in living these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit 
dist illation 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and eocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a diink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form ot 
taxation Country brands of rum. and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from graj e 
juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries m various parts of India. A 
number of breweries lias been established, 
mostly" in the lulls, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 4 annas 6 pies per 
gallon is levied all over India at. the time ol 
issue. 



Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at tho tariff rates, which arc set out in the 
Customs Tariff ( q . v.). It can only be sold under 
a .license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky are manu- 
factured in considerable quantities at Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for Berman 
spirit, and is excised al tariil rates. 

llRUns. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganj.i or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
<■ haras, or the resinous matter whuh forms an 
active drug when collected separately : and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male 01 female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing s>s- 


| tom are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before i-sue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. 

Ovium. — O pium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved m water Opium smoking also prevaiJs 
*n the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The geneial practice is to sell opium from the 
(Jo vein incut. Treasuiv, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. 

The estimated opium icvenue in 1921-22 is 
Es. a, 72,63,000. 
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The salt ic venue was inherited by the British 
Government fiom Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
weie abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. 'I'heie aie four great souicea ot 
supply; rock salt fiom the Salt lange and 
Kohat Alines in the Punjab; hnne salt from 
the Samblia Lake in Bajputana, salt bime 
condensed oil the boideis otthe leysei Kami of 
Cut eh: and sea salt factories m Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

Tho Salt llange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They aie woikcd in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 43 feet wide and 200 
feet high The ltajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Luke where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Kami 
of Cutch the bime is also evaporated by solai 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. In Bombay and Madias s(a wai >r is- 
let into shallow nans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the pioduct sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh uatei 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 


i the Bav of Bengal render the manufacture of 
I «-ea .alt diflieult and the bulk of tlu* supply, 
both f or Bengal and Bui mu, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-lmlf of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
reniamdei under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Kajputana the salt inanu- 
factoiics are under the conliol of the Northern 
India Salt Depaitment, a branch of t he Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bomba v the manuiaetones are under the super- 
vision of Loe.il Governments. Spciial trealieu with 
Native States penult of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese tcintoMcs of Goa and Damaun, on the 
front i« is of which patrol lines aro established to 
picvuit t lie smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1*88-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In I903.it was reduced to 
its. 2 ; in 1903 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to ltc J and 
in 191 0 it was raised to Es. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, tin; liguren rising bv 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908 Tire estimated salt revenue 
in 1921-22 is Es. 7,00,60,000 
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The import duties have varied fiom time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
♦ ire country. Before the Mutiny thev were 
live per cent. ; in the days of financial st lingenoy 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Tiaders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues m 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh souices of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties weie re- 
imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed, Continued financial stringency brought 


piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
Ah per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country. The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spiiits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produpe £1 million annually. 
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The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1 916-1 7 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since 1894 was raised to 74 per cent. 
ad valorem , except in the case of sugar ; as Iudia 
is the largest producer ol sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the tree list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty yeais the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns ot all 
kinds are free ol duty while a duty at the rate 
of 34 per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to ft per cout. 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up tor discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
juts'. In the east' of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute fclu* ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 pci 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
a l valorem duty of ft per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the late of Rs. 10 per <>011 
011 sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate ol Its. 2-4-0 per bale ol 
400 lbs. in the case of raw juto and Its. 10 
per ton on sackings, and its. 16 per ton on 
Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty op cotton goods 
was raised from 3£ per cent, to 74 per cent, 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3£ per cent. This ehango was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question ol the Excise 
was left untouched, for the mason, amongst 
others, that tlio Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised m the 
Budget of J 921-22 in order to pi o vide lor t lie 


big deficit whicli had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7J to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was lovied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7£ per cent, 1 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty ol 74 per cent was raised to 
20 per cent. 111 the case of certain articles ot 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased Irom 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The yield ot the Customs Duties 
, 111 1921-22 is estimated at Rs. 18,58,07,000. 

The Customs Department is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the bocal Governments. The senior Collectors 
aie Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
tor flu* duty; the subordinates are recruited 
m Iudia and m England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India m 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the iale ‘of four per cent., or a 
little moie t han 9£ d. in the pound on all income* 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Manv 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. 'This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources oth'T 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6fd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 
2,009 lupeet, at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
uusing out of war conditions. 

Since then the process lias been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
rities turn to the income Tax as a means ot 
raising fresh revenue. The last, revision was 
in the Budget ot 1921-22, whon the scale was 
fixed as follows : — 


I. When the taxable income is less than Its. 2,000 . . . . . . Nil. 

II. When the taxable income is Iks. 2,000 01 upwauls and - 

(i) the total income is less t, ban Rs. 5,000 .. .. .. five pies in the rupee, 

(h) the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 10,000 . . . . Six pies in the rupee. 

(»?’) the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 20,000 Nine pies in the rupee. 

(iv) the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwaids, but is less than 

Its. 30,000 . . . . One anna in the rupee. 

(r) the total income is 11s. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Its. 40,000 One anna and two pies in 

the rupee. 

♦ . One anna and four pies in 
the rupee. 


(oi) the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards . , 
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Hates of Refund. 

Amount. 

1 . Loss than Us. 2,000 

2. Us. 2,000 or upwards, but less than IN. 5,000 

3. Tts. 5,000 or upwards, hut loss than Its. 10,000 

4. Rs. 10,0 Ml or upwards, hut loss than Hs 20,000 

5. Us. 20,000 or upwards, hut loss than Rs 20,000 
0. Us. 20,000 or upwards, hut loss than Rs 40,000 

Super-tax. 

(1) In rosjH'ct ol‘ Hu; first lakh of rupoos ol taxahlo income - 

(a) in tin' ease oi n Jlnidii undivided family- - 
(?) in ros i met oi the first seventy-five thousand rupees ol tax- 

ahlo i neoinn . . . . . . . . . . . A tl 

(it) in respect of tin* next twenty -li\o thousand rupoos ol fnx- 

abJo income .. .. .. .. .. .. .. One anna in the rupee 

(b) In all other eases - 

(?) in respect ol the first fitly thousand rupees oi taxable income A if. 

(t/) in i os poet oi the next twenty-live, thousand rupees ol taxable 

income . . .... One anna in 1 he i iipoe. 

(2) In lespoet oi the hist titty Ihoiisand rupees oi taxable income out 

one lakh oi rupees .. . .. .. .. . One and a halt unn.u in 

1 In' I uper 

(2) I u leaped, ot 1 ho ne\! fill\ thousand ru pees of taxable uiooiuo . Two annas m (lie rupee. 

(1) In respect ot the next filly 1 housand lupees ol la xuble ineome . Two and a hall annas in 

( In' I Upee. 

(5) 111 res peel ol I he next lift v I housand rupees ot taxable income T’hiee annas hi Die i npee. 

(fi) In lespeel ol (he next tlttv Ihoiisand mpeesol taxable ineome . Three and a hall annas in 

t he | upee 

(}) In res pee t oi all taxable ineome o\ei fliiee and a iialt lakhs of 

rupees . ..... . Font annas in I he i upee. 

The total yield ot the Taxes on Ineome in the einient yeai aie estimated at Rs 1 *,.>8,1)7,000 . 
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Ret and. 

. . Ono anna and lour [lies in 
the rupee. 

. . Floveu pies in the rupee. 

Ten pies in the rupee. 

. Seven pies in the lupoe. 

Foul pies in the rupee. 

. . Two pies in the rupee 


THE DEBT. 

On 3lst Maieh 192<>, the national debt outlay was n.-Tiieltd to In r available ineair 
ot India was 566 erores. This figure represuits wheieby the accumulation oi wa-tetul and 
less than Rs, 24 per h< ad of India’s population; j unproductive debt was avoided. At the rom- 
when compared with the public revalues, which I ineneemait ot the war India found herself in a 
in 1919-20 amounted to about 203 crores, con- podtion when almost the whole ot her debt 
stitutes a national indebtedness which, in com- represented pioduetive outlay on railways and 
parison with the national resources, i h vx ry j irrigation, noimully yielding a return eonsi* 
much smaller than that ol most other nations, derably in excess oi the intenst which she liad 
The reason why India is in this favourable to pay on the amount boirowxd , including: the 
position is mainly the care with which , in the interest, on the small amount ol debt which could 
long years of peace preceding the great war, her be described as unproductive. 

Productive Debt. — The following table allows the amount of the national debt ot India 
both productive and non-productive, iroin time to turn . — 

[In Crores oe Rupees.! 


Ordinary 

Debt. 


l'Koni vTiYE Dept. 


Railways. Irrigation. 


Total. 


Total 
ot debt. 


On 31st March- 
1893 
1898 
1903 
1908 

1913 

1914 


97-0 

105-5 

88-7 

56-1 

37-5 

19-2 


I 


130*5 

28* 9 | 

16a* 4 

262*9 

159*0 

32 5 

1 91 ' 5 

290*5 

192* l ; 

37*2 ; 

229*3 

318*0 

266* fi 

44*8 

311* f 

367*5 

317-7 i 

56* l , 

374*1 

411*6 

S33*0 

59* 1 

. 9*2*1 

411*3 


1915 

191(5 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


3*3 

349*8 

3*0 

351*6 

10*5 

353*6 

132*5 

35S*8 

129*9 

365*5 

117*8 

381*0 


fil’d . 411*4 

03*6 415*2 

60 9 I 418*5 

65*9 ! 424 7 

66*7 j 432*2 

07*5 ! 448‘5 


411-7 
418*2 
429' -0 
557 * 2 
552*1 
560-3 
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On the 31st March 1014, out of a total debt 
ef 411 crores,only 10 crorea represented ordi- 
nary or unproductive debt. The annual interest 
on the latter was only a crore. and on the pro- 
ductive debt about 13 crores, so that India’s 
total interest charges then amounted to about 
14 crores. On the other hand, railways and 
irrigation works, which had been financed from 
the productive debt, yielded in that year a 
return of nearly 23 crores, which left a margin 
of 9 crores of clear profit to the country, after 
meeting the interest charges on the entire debt. 
Even after the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of the war which India made in 1917, 
and which added over 30 per cent, to the national 
debt, the revenue from railways and irrigation 
amounted in the year 1918-19 to 33 crores, so 
that the revenue from productive expenditure 
amounted to 133 per cent, of the total interest 
charges. Had it not been for India’s contri- 
bution of 150 crores to the expenses of the war 
the ordinary debt would have been completely 
wiped out in 1917, and the amount oi the ordi- 
nary debt, outstanding on 3lst March 1919, 
namely, 129 9 crores was thus actually less than 
the amount of that contribution. 

Financial Strength. — Those are not the only 
facts which show the strength oi India’s 
financial position. The interest on her public 


debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
railways and irrigation works which were directly 
financed by borrowing, but is a charge on the 
public revenues as a whole. The following 
table shows the total revenue and expenditure 
of India (Including the revenue and expenditure 
of the provinces) during the past six years. 

In Crores of IturEFS. 

Re venue Expenditure 


1912- 13 130 119 

1913- 14 128 125 

1914- 15 122 128 

1915- 16 127 128 

1916- 17 147 132 

1917- 18 169 154 

1918- 19 185 190 

1919- 20 203 218 


Form of Debt. — 'The existing rupee loans 
are of two kinds: — 

(1) Tho-c which Government has unde rtaken 
not to repay before a certain fixed date, but 
which are repayable at the option of Govern- 
ment at any tunc alter that date, alter giving 
notice. 

(2) Those which Government has undertaken 
to repay either (a) on a certain fixed date, or 
(ft) not earlier than a certain fixed and not later 
than another fixed date. 


The following are the rupee loans now in existence : — 

(a) Non-Teruinablk Loans. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Name of loan. 

Half-yearly 
date of payment 
of interest. 

Conditions of 
repayment. 

(Unless otherwise 
stated , repayment 
will be at par.) 

Amount out- 
standing on 

Sept. 30th, 

1920. 




Rs. 

i 34 per cent, loan of 1842-43.. 

2. 3J per cent, loan of 1854-55. 

1st February and 
1st .August. 

30th June and 
31st December. 


20.84.34.000 

29.35.58.000 

3. 34 per cent, loan of 1865 . . 

4 . 8| per cent, loan of 1879 . . 

1st May and 1st 
November. 

16th January and 
16th July. 

/-Repayable at the option 
of Government after 
three months’ notice. 

31,00,91,000 

3,61,03,000 

5. 3 per cent, loan of 1896-97. 

30thJune and 31st 
December. 


6,57,25,000 

fl. 34 percent, loan of 1900-01.. 

30th June and . 
31st December 

Repayable not before 30th 
December 1920, and 
thereafter at the option 
of Government after 
three months’ notice. 

31,29,78,000 



Total . . 

1,25,68,92,000 



Indian TF«r Loan 1918. Indian War Loan 1917. 
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(ft) Term f name Loans. 



Half-yearly 

Conditions of 

Amount out- 
standing on 

Name of loan. 

date of payment 

repayment. 

Sept. 30th 


of interest. 

1920. 


4 per cent Terminable 3lst May and 
Loan oi 191.7-16. doth November. 


2. 4 per cent. Conversion 
Loan oi 1910-17. 


9. 5 per cent. War Loan. 
1929-47. 


4. 5$ per cent. War Bonds, 
1920 * 


5. 5£ per cent. War Bonds, 
1922.* 


f 6. 5£ per cent War Bonds. 
192l.*f 


7. 5£ per cent War Bonds, 
1923*t 


8. 5J per cent. War Bonds, 
1925 *f 


9 5J per cent War Bonds, 
1928. *t 


1919 10. 5 per cent. Loan, 
1945-55.* 


1st April and 1st 
October. 


I. 5th February 

and 15tb Au- 
gust. 


15th February 
and 15th Au- 
gust. 


1 5th February 
and 15th Au- 
gust. 


15th March and 
15th September 

1 5th March and 
1 5th September] 

15th March and 
15th September! 


15th March and 
15th Scptcinbcrl 


15 th April and 
15th October. 


"Repayable not before 50th 
November 1920 and not 
later than 80th Novem- 
ber 1923. 


ltepavable not before 1st 
October 19.31 and not 
later than 1st October 
1930. 

Repayable not before 15th 
August 1929 and not 
later than 15th August 
1947. 


Repavable on the 15t-h 
August 1920. 


Repavable on the 15th 
August 1922. 


Repavable on the 15th 
September 1921 . 


Repayable' on the 15th 
September 1923. 


Repayable (at Rs. 193 
l>er cent ) on the 15th 
September 1925. 


Repayable (at Rs. 105 
per cent ) on the 15th 
September 1928. 


Repavbale at par not 
earlier than 15th Octo- 
ber 1945 and not 
later than 15th October 
1955. 


Rs. 

4,99,86,000 


9.90.01.000 

24.62.10.000 

2.79.13.000 

11.28.76.000 

15.7.3.55.000 

2.14.70.000 

4.17.35.000 

25.06.08.000 

21 . 22 . 01.000 

1,21.93,75,000 


N.K*— The interest on the loans marked* is exempt from income-tax, but not from 
super-tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equivalent of cash for the 
purpose of subscription to any future long term loan, whatever Its rate of interest may be. 
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There are also still in existence a few special 
loans, such as ceitain railway loans taken up by 
three Indian Chiefs, and a special 4 per cent, 
loan taken up by the Maharaja of Gwalior m 
1887. 

Sterling Debt —"Besides the rupee loans , 
the national debt oi India consists of some 
£171 millions of sterling debt. In former years 
India was obliged to depend to a large extent 
on her borrowings in London to finance her 
expenditure on railways and irrigation, and 
the present sterling debt represents such oi 
those loans as are still outstanding : — 

(1) India 3 V per cent, stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on 30tli Sept. 1920 was 
about £ 00 millions ; 

(2) India 3 per cent, stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
£05 millions ; 


| the terms of the particular loan to which the 
| promissory note relates), ami to pay interest 
thereon at a certain rate half-yearly on certain 
specified dates. 

Each of the above three forms of security is 
convertible by the holder into either of the other 
two. 

Other Government Securities. — Treasury 
Bills and Post Office Cash Certificates are alsc 
forms oi Government securities. 

Treasury Bills , when issued, are in respect of 
temporary borrowing by the Government of 
India, and usually have a currency of trom three 
to twelve months. They are sold at a discount, 
and are paid at maturity at their full face value, 
the difference representing the yield on the 
investment The lowest denomination issued 
is for Its. 5,000. Their sale and payment at 
maturity are managed by the Presidency 
Banks. 


(3) India 2£ per cent, stock, of which the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
£ 11$ millions. 

The remainder of the sterling debt is made up 
of certain railway debenture stocks, of which the 
amounts in cacti case are comparatively small, 
together with so much of India's contribution of 
£100 millions as has not been liquidated from the 
proceeds of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 ; 
the amount of sterling debt outstanding on this 
account on the 30th September 1919 was about 
£22 millions representing the liability accepted 
by India for a corresponding amount of British 
War Loan. 

Nature of Securities. — The three main 
forms in which the rupee debt is held are — (t) 
i Stock or, as it is sometimes called Book Debt, 

( ii ) Bearer Bonds ; (hi) Promissory Notes. 

( i ) When debt is held in the form of Stock, the 
owner is given a certificate to the effect that he 
has been registered in the books oi the Public 
Debt Office as the proprietor oi a certain amount 
of Government stock. This certificate is 
known as a Stock Certificate, and it i.-> by that 
name that this iorm oi debt is generally known. 

\ti) A Bearer Bond certifies that the bearer is 
entitled to a certain sum of rupees in respect 
of the loan to which the bond relates. 

(in) A Promissory Note contains a promise 
by the Governor General in Council, on behalf 
ol the Secretary of State for India, to pay a 
certain person a specified sum either on a speci- 
fied date or after certain notice (according to 


Cash Certificates. — Post Office Cash 
Certificates are specially intended to facilitate 
the investment of small amounts and to en- 
courage saving among people of small incomes. 
They have a currency ol five years, at the expiry 
ol which they will be repaid. The profit to the 
investor consists in the fact that they are sold 
for an amount less than the face \alue, thus, 
cash certificates of denominations oi Bs. 10, 
Its. 20, Bs. 50, Bs. 100, and Bs. 500 can at 
present be obtained on payment of Bs. 7-12, 
Bs. 15-8, Bs. 38-12, Bs, 77-8 and Bs. 387-8 
respectively. The maximum amount lor which 
certificates may be held by any one person is 
Bs. 10,000 face value. The special attraction 
ot these Cash Certificates is that the investor’s 
money is not necessarily locked up for the full 
term of five years. He can, if he wishes, obtain 
payment at any time during the currency of the 
certificate, and he will thin receive an amount 
which, according to the time he has held the 
certificate, gradually increases at compound 
! interest lrom the original purchase price up to the 
full face value ol the certificate at the end of 
five years. In the case of the Cash Certificates 
| issued in connection with the Indian War Loans 
the yield to the investor ranges from 4 per cent, 
a year, if he presents it for payment alter having 
held it for one year only, to 5i per cent, a year 
if he holds it. for the full five years. The inves- 
tor’s profit is not subject to income-tax. These 
certificates are for sale all the year round and 
can be obtained at any Post Office which does 
savings bank business, and payment ol the 
amount due can also be obtained at any such 
office. 
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INTEREST EXPENDITURE AND SINKING FUNDS. 



Accounts, 

1919-20. 

Revised, 

1920-21. 

Budget, 

1921-22. 

I nterest on Debt other than 

THAT CHARGED TO RAILWAYS 

and Irrigation Works— 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Interest on total Debt — 




1. India 

14,92,79,916 

17,35,40,000 

17,08,00,000 

2. England 

6,96,21,840 

6,61,58,000 

6,79,07,000 

Total 

21,89,01,756 

23,96,98,000 

23,87,07,000 

Deduct — Amounts, charged to — 




(«) Railways : 




(?) India 

7,63,56,062 

9,92,54,000 

11,16,72,000 

(?t) England 

3,67,30,270 

3,77,47,000 

3,86,66,000 

Total Railways . . 

11,30,86,332 

13,70,01,000 

15,03,38,000 

(b) Irrigation : 




(i) India . . 

8,83,915 

9,09,000 

9,85,000 

(??) England 

50,000 

51,000 


Total Irrigation . 

9,33,915 

9,60,000 

9,85,000 

Total deduction . 

1L, 40, 20,24 7 

13,79,61,000 

15,13,23,000 

Interest on Ordi- 
nary Debt 

10,48,81,509 

10,17,37,000 

8,73,84,000 

Interest on other Obliga- 
tions— 




On Savings Bank Balances . . 

1,40,92,437 

1,94,78,000 

1,95,44,000 

Other items 

46,18,701 

41,62,000 

35,33,000 

Total . . 

1,87,11,138 

2,36,40,000 

2,30,77,000 

Sinking Funds — 




(t) India 

73,00,000 

73,61,000 

1,54,00,000 

07) England 

50,00,000 

50,00,000 

50,00,000 

Total 

1,23,00,000 

1,23,61,000 | 

2,04,00,000 

Grand Total .. 

13,58,92,647 

13,77,38,000 | 

13,08,61,000 
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Interest Expenditure— contd. 



Accounts, 

1919-20. 

Revised, 

1920-21. 

Budget, 

1921-22. 

")ebt outstanding on 31st March — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

sterling 

192,031,082 

192,631,082 

197,631,082 

Rupee Debt — 

Permanent Debt — 

Rs. 

Es. 

Ks. 

New Loan w . . 



15,00,00,000 

0 percent. Bonds 1930 

6$ per cent. War Bonds 

5 per cent. Debt 

29,39,4*4,605 
45, 96,52, 000 

29.34.70.000 
29,15,07,605 

45.05.39.000 

29.34.70.000 
29,15,07,665 

43.06.39.000 

4 per cent. ,, 

17,36,92,100 

1 7,24,87,000 

17,12,87,000 

3£ per cent. 

1,19,07,99,465 

1,19,13,92,465 

1,19,19,85,000 

3 per cent. „ 

6,61,57,750 

6,54,57,750 

6,47,57,750 

Other Debt 

1,00,13,560 

1,00,13,500 

1,00,13,500 

Temporary Debt — 




&i percent. War Bonds 

57,43,74,473 

29,53,07,473 

12,42,78,473 

Treasury Bills — 

Issued to public . . 

Issued to Paper Currency Reserve 

42.89.00. 000 

10.09.00. 000 

42,70,00,000 

61,26,30,000 

42.70.00. 000 

57.19.00. 000 

Savings Bank Balances 

41,1 9,82,242 

45,32,04,242 

49,99,35,242 

Post Office Cash Certificates 

5,75,31,356 

4,77,56,356 

4,17,50,350 


The charges for the service of India’s contribution to the war will be applied as follows : — 



1919-1920 

Revised. 

Budget, 

1920-1921. 

In India — 

£ 

£ 

Interest on first Indian war loan, 1917 

1,551,000 

1,551,000 

Sinking fund for long term Indian war loan (1929-17) 
at 1J per cent, on the amount of loan created 



by fresh issue and conversion 

273,300 

273,300 

Interest on second Indian war loan, 1918 

2,092,200 

2,092,200 

Total 

3,916,500 

3,916,500 

In England — 

Interest on British 5 per cent, war loan (1929-47) taken 



over by India 

1,394,500 

1,065,900 

Sinking fund in respect of British 5 per cent, war loan 

500,000 


(1929-47) taken over by India 

500,000 

Total . . 

5,811,000 

5,482,400 
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Mint and Coinage . 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 

The strong demand for rupees which charae- struck at the two Mints in 1919-20. There was 
ferised recent years was arrested in the year no coinage ol fractional silver. 

1020-21 and the record coinages of 19 IN- 19 and Uucurrent coins ot the nominal value of 
1919-20 weie followed by a period of eompara- Us. 79,0 1,791 wen* received at the two Mints 
tivo slackness at the Mints. Only ;{,ll,i0,();!9 for re-coinage. Apart irom Uunc, the coinage 
rupees were coined during the yeai, viz , was Irom purchased silver, the bulk ot which 
1,44 00,000 at the Calcutta Mint and 1,97,30,039 consisted of bar silver and United States dollar 
at tlie Bombay Mint, against 36,02,00,854 rupees bais. 

Subsidiary coinage- In addition the iollowing silver coinage was executed at the Bombay 
Mint on behalf of the Ceylon and Straits Governments ; — 


Denomination of coin 



Tale. 

• 

Outturn 

Value m 
staudard tolas. 

Government on 
whose behalf the 
coinage was exe- 
cuted. 



Ks. | 

Ks. 

1 

Straits 

Dollars . . . . . 

50 (Amts 

10,000 121 

0,479,404 

78,45,871 

25,55,020 

) Straits Govern 
> menb. 

Ceylon 

so „ 

800,010 

2,40,141 

] 

„ 

10 ,, 

1,000,01 l 

3,059,181 

2,10,139 

1,81,117 

1 

MVvlon Govern- 
ment. 


Nickel and Bronze coinage. — The nickel of 1 -anna nickels to the Bomba \ Mint and then 
and bronze coinage for the (lo\ ci mnent. ot India nominal value amounted to its. 8,31,000 and 
was comparatively light, but the Mints were also Ks. 5,79,000 respectively as against Its. 85,84,000 
engaged in carrying out a certain amount of and Ks 70,7J,0.>8 m 1919-20. Besides the above 
nickel and bronze coinage on behalf ot Foieign 0,000,009 nickel live cent, pieces for the Ceylon 
Governments. Ks. 5,09,000 worth each ot 8- Con eminent and 29,000,000 5 cent pieces for 
uima ami 4-anna nickels were coined for supply the Stiaits Government wi re coined at the two 
to the. Mauritius Government Apart Irom Mints. 

these, there was no coinage of 8-anna nickels The bronze coinage was as usual carried out 
, and only 12,459,259 pieces of 4 -anna coin valued entirely at the Calcutta Mint, and consisted ot 
at Ks. 31,14,815 were struck at the two Mints pice, ludi pice and pie pieces ol the aggregate 
as compared with 20,304,000 pieces of 4*unna value ot Ks 15,29,800 as couipaicd with Ks. 
nickels coined during the pievious year. 28,51,000 m 1919-20. The Calcutta Mint also 

coined 40,570,000 bronze 1 emit pieces tor the 
As in the previous year the coinage ot 2-anna Straits Government and 2,000,000 copper i cent 
nickels was confined to the Calcutta Mint and pieces for the Ceylon Government. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the ub-i Keaerve. In that and the following month a 
restricted coinage of silver fot the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 croresof 
the 20th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 ot tlu including the mpees issued in connection with 
Indian Coinage Act of 187 ), which provided for the conversion of the cunencies of Native 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold State-. Fiom the profit acciuing to Govern- 
aud silver coins of the Government of India, meat on the coinage it Was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a sepaiatc fund called the Gold ltoserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the mo-t. effective guarantee against tempo- 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the mry fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
currency of those Stales was replaced bv Gov- profit was invested in steilmg securities, the 
eminent rupees. The re-coinage of thesi inteie^t from which was added to the fund*. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1900 exchange had been practically stable for 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage ol eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that coinage profit? devoted to this fund, six eroies 
coinage was necessaiy, and it was begun m should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being invested in gold securities. The Goid 
stiver recpHred, and payiug tor it mainly with Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Sian 
the gold accumulated tn the Paper Currency dard Reserve. It was oidered stt 190? that on > 
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M ini and Coinage . 


one-half oi the coinage piohls should he paid 
into the ieseru\ tin* icmainder being used toi 
capital expenditure on iailwavs. I'he (iold 
Standard Reserve was called into action be! ore 
the \ ear 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in Match 1908, the Govern- 
ment ol India olfered bills on the Secret, iiv ol 
State up to halt a million steilmg, while the 
Secretar> ol State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During Apnl to 
August, i in tlier sterling hills weie sold lor a 
total amount ol 18,058,000 On a lepie-, not- 
ation hy the (ioverninent ol India, the Secretaiv 
ol State agreed t.o deter the application 
ol coinage profits to lailway construction 
until the steiling a -sets ol the Cold Standaid 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000 On the 
outhieak ol the war m August. 11M t the llesene 
was dinun upon to meet the demands tor st<*i- , 
ling lemittanecr., and Government ollei to! 
sell £1,01)0,000 ol Bills weekly 

Gold. 

Since jsTo t.heie had hei*n no counter ol I 
double mohum ill India and the last coinage ot 
single moh m i betoic 11)18 in which \ eai coinage 
wa-, resumed, was in the \ ear 1891-92 

A Rn\al proclamation was issued in li)l,s 
establishing a In a, neb ot the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It stated Subject to the pi o\i -ion 
of this pi oclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall foi the pui pise ot the coinage ot gold com , 
be deemed to he pait ot the Mint, and aceoid- 
ingl\ , (a) the Deputy Master ot tlie Bombav 
Branch Mint shall comply with all ducctions 
he may leceivc trom the Master oi the Mint, 
whether as regards the expenditure to he in- 
clined oi the i etui ns to he made or the trans- 
mission ot specimen coins to England oi othci- 
vvi.se and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject, to the Dial ot the pyx under section 12 
ot the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined sepal at el \ tiom the coins coined in 
England oi at* anv other biaucli ot the Mint and 
(c) the Deputy Master ot the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and peisons emphyved 
tor tig' purpose of carrying on the business ot 
the Branch Mint, may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions ot section 15 ot the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion ot the airange- 
liients at. the Branch 15o>al Mint, powei 
was taken by legislation to com in India gold 
inohuis ot the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign Altogether 2,109,70,5 pieces ol these 
new coins ol the nominal value ot Its .'5,10,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual 
coinage ot sovereigns was begun m August, 
1918, and 1,295, ,'572 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch ot the lioyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
m supplying the necessary staff. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender m 
payment or on account at the rate of filt-ccn 
rupees for one sovereign. 

With the receipt- ol laige consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 


pruce... and at f in* end ol the vear 1919-20 the 
Uelineiv Department was capable of refining 
a dad \ amount, ol (5, 000 ounces of law gold. The 
Bell tier v tail ned out lb,(»2,4t»(> line, tolas oi refined 
gold in 1920-21 . 

Silver. 

The ttemht anil lincucss oi the silver coins 
aie 



I’lM. 
Sll.VI It 

A 1TOY 

1 Of Ah 


giann 

giain*' 

giitm-. 

Rii|n*c . 

Hi * 

15 

1.80 

Il.dl-iupie 

82 4 

74 

90 

Dual lei-niprr oi 1- 




.lim.i piece 

Hi 

V 

45 

Elghl h ot a 1 ll per oi 
2-, Hina pirn 


n 
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One i U|H*e !<>,» glum * of fine sllvei 

Om* .lulling 80,', giam. ot tine silver 
One i upee shillings 2 0t 59 

Copper and Bronze. 

Coppei coinage v\ a * iidiodticed into the 
Bengal Pre-idenev b> Act \\ll of 18.55 and 
into the Madia*-* and Bombu> Piesideneics by 
Act XML ot 181 i 

Tlie weight ot th<* coppei coins ‘-Duck under 


\ct Will ot 1870 lcmauiid tin* same as it was 

in J8 55 It \va-> as follow.-* . 

Grains 


tioy. 

Double pice or h;ilt-anna 

200 

Pice oi (piaitei-amni 

too 

llidt-pnr oi om-eiuht.h ol an anna 

50 

Pie bi*mg one-thnd oi a pice oi 

one- 

twelttli oi an anna 

• • 

'I he weight and dimensions ot 
.lie as iollows . 

bronze coins 

Standaid 

Diameter 

weight, m 

in milli- 

grams trov . 

metres. 

Pice . .. 75 

25 1 

If all- pice .. . -57£ 

21 15 

Pic 25 

17 45 


Nickel. 

The Act ot 190<> also provides tor the coinage 
ol a nickel coin. It was directed that, the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined as 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pres- 
cribed the design ol the coin, which lias a waved 
edge with twelve scollops the greatest diameter 
of tlie coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a halt anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with bocal Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the jieople had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel com was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919. 
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The Currency System. 


Tho winking ot the Jfidiaii currency system j 
which lias? commanded a large amount ot public 
attention since 1SP3, was loreed to (he trout- in 
1 '.)20, as the result, ot measures taken to stabilise 
t he exchange \alue ot the rupee atter the tluc- 
tuations caused l»j the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to hulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, tha^, 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-leehnkal lan- 
guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 

Prior to ! Hit;! the Indian currency system was , Closing the Mints.™ The whole question 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- j was examined by a strong committee under the 
aid oi value and a circulation of silver rupees presidency of Lord JTerschcl), whose report is 
and notes based thereon Hut with the opening commonly called the Herschcll Report. It was 
ot new and very productive silver mines in the | decided in lSUd to close, the mints to the un- 
thiited States of America (lie supply ol silver | restricted coinage ol silver. This stop led, as 
exceeded the demand and it. steadily receded in was intended, to a giadual divergence between 
value. The result was that the gold value o! the exchange value ot the rupee and the gold 
the rupee, which was nominally two sin 'lines, tell value ot its silver content Government ceased 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood to add rupees to the circulation Rujeos remain 
ot a shilling. These distm bailees were prejudi- ed unlimited legal tender arid formed the 
eial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial standard ot value for all internal transactions, 
tothetinancesoi the Government The Govern- Since Government ret used, and uo one else had 
ment ot India lias to meet every year in London the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
a substantial sum ju the form ot payment of ees led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
interest, on the debt , the salaries of officials on exchange value of the rupee began to rise By 
leave, the pensions ot retiled oiheials, as well as 18US it had approached the figure ot one shilling 
largo payment tor stores i eqmred tor State enter- and tourpenee. Meantime, in response to the 
prises As the rupee fell m its gold value the undertaking oi Government to give notis or 
number ot rupees inquired to satisfy these pay- rupees tor gold attlio rate ot tittecn rupees to the 
meats rose The total reached a pitch which pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
seriously alarmed the. Government, which ielt Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
that it 'might be ealted upon to raise a sum in been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
nipecs which would necessitate a considerable ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
iuoreaso in taxation, which should he avoided to consider what further stops should be adopted 
if possible It was therefore decided to take in the light of these conditions. The report ot 
measures to raise and fix the gold value ol the the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. the second stage m Ind an currency policy. 

II THE NEW STANDARD. 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal , halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
to re-ope-n the Mints to the free coinage of silver, one and fourpenee, tho profits were cousider- 
They proposed that the exchange value ot the ; able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- j to be freely available when required for the 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They j support of exchange, 
iurther suggested that the British sovereign ! 

should he made a legal tender and a current coin \ 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
m India : that the Indian mints should he India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
so that tho rupee and the sovereign should freely portion of them was put in practice. The offl- 
eirculate side by side in India. The goal which cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the were declared unlimited legal tender in India, 
condition which compelled the Government of But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen to support the gold standard by an active gold 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and Gold Standard Reserve was established, but 
fourpenee, save by the fraction which covered instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if tho invested in British securities. These practices 
balance of trade turned against India, it was gaverisetoconditions which were never contern- 
still possible for the rato of exchange to fall. To plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
absorbed in tho general revenues, but should be about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
set aside in a special roserve, to be called the are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence acting on behalf of the Government of India 
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sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
bo liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth —that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import oi gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Cold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 


securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nine thirtyscconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in tho Gold Standard Reserve. Bill* 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reign, orono and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was jirevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard.” 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


Tills brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to tho open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
t aken by the Tndia Office . These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold In India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
1 ure ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
t 'urrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Reserve 
in silver in order to facilitate the coining of 
rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require* 

8 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense blodk of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of Interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office 'for long 
ignored tliis criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles In The 'Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office In purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This Is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 
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New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 

S ort the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 

it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one halt 
of which should be held in gold ; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard .Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Papor Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 


mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea oi a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which lie urged that the 
true, line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of ail Indian gold coin ol a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR 

The report was in the hands of the Government ; embargo on the movement of gold and siivei 
of India shortly before the outbreak of tlie war. nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 1 only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
tlon of the silver branch of the Gold Standard against «terlingsecuritie.sin the United Kingdom, 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal i chiefly 'treasury Bills, and the issue oi coined 
entirely with the temporising recommendations rupees But simultaneously there was a rediie- 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early tion in fho output of I he silver mines ot the 
clfects of the war were precisely those an ticipat' 1 world coinciding with an increased demand 
od. There was a demand for sterling remittance , for the metal. The price ot silver in 1915 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 1 was 27 1 pence per standard ounce. In Ma\ 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January LiH 0 if was 58 pence, on the 17th Deceinbei ' 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post ' of that year il was 78 pence The main diffi- 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 cullies m India were not theietore the proven - 
crores was taken away. There was some lack tion oi the mpeo from falling below the ratio oi 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand I 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. JO crores J provide a sufficiency to meet the demand, 

were presented for encashment and the Govern- . . 

ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . , vern nuud^i' j niia in^Sciiierccii 

But these were transient features and did not > to brimr cxclVmff^ 

demand a moratorium; confidence was soon l V V ] mder 1 V d \’ 

revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- J . ‘ / [!!' .! F f, rut. ° ) l !, lt ' nan !’ e J’ 

tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards ‘ i i , wil t >S |n' n’ u Ya +wo 


arose were from causes completely unanti- 1 t W ale i €rt # 0OU i 1 - Cli tll ? 1 1 

cipated by all students of the Indian currency ! " ^ Sos 

they arose from an immense balance of trade , , r C( 5 y? d \ t 10ut os • , 

in favour of India, caused by the demand for | ° < ™ ' ta how rates wore j| ^ 

)T the United Kinedorn ami: 1 / 0111 0,10 smm,, £ tourpinco to two shilling 


Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government , 1 1Q 

of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 1 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance jHmhwiui o 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes ISimI N?veSb?r into 
could not be financed either by the import of I 

the precious metals, owing to the universal DKembcr J 1)1 l ) 

Rise in Exchange.— Silver for coining was purchased in large quantities 


Iimrpence 


Dale of Inf roduciiou 

>rd January 1917 
28th August 1917 
12th April 1918 


l Minimum ltatf' 
j tor Immediate 
I Telegraphic 
( Transfers 


41 

6 

8 

10 

0 


showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years : 


2 4 

the following tabic 


! 

In open Market 
(Standard 
Ounce' 5 ). 

From United States 
Dollar Reserve 
(equivalent in 
Standard Ounces). 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 (to 30tli November 1919; 



8,636,000 

124.535.000 1 

70.923.000 

106.410.000 

14.108.000 

162,518,000 

60,875,000 


Total 

324,612,000 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces, 



V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these measures however was to 
ifttison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 
currency. Jt sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the ond of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
ol the Indian currency system. « . _ 

(u) The reduction of the ilneness or weight of 
I he rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended . 

(Hi) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the noto issue is essontial, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
eurroncy from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 


ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 

permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. , , . . 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. _ _ . , . 

(vi) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 


(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must bo taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

( ix ) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

( x ) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween tho rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Its. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words, 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation Bhould 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; ( b ) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
bo prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade out to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
Theresa no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 
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Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary : but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform, 

The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reicreuce to the 
Secretary ot State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to Bell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom. 

0 xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities ot other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more tlvan 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores si lould bo held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciatio which will result 
from this revaluation, caniuP be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange, will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate .of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 


ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi* 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. Eor reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold ; all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadaba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in winch he urged the adop- 
tion of flic following courses : — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 

( e ) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 105 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(</) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in tin* 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. The Budget estimate to show’ 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlav 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) “ Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 3 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee , 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of BilveT. But if the convertibility of , 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio Should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 


loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
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the changing of the official monetary standard 1 
irom fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
an d trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
ten ce. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secu re fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 
Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of theReport and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor iii the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings mnepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market, rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pc nee. 

Effect of the Rise. The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange st imulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the ! 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 

On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
hy an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of* a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 


tuated the difficulties of the situation. There 
was a severo commercial crisis in Japan and this 
checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a rexival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout, the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted v 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — G overnment 
struggled long a gainst these conditions in the des- 
]x rate hope that a revival of the export, trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpenee half penny. They sold two millions oi 
It c verse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Theii 
the difference between the Reverse Council rati; 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, Induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set, aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirtj 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedie? ts were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold.— The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern- 
ment announced that Instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising It at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
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Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 
that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
to stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
ou the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import, duty on silver, 
always a soro point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could bo altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to its. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance m British 
securities of not more than twelve months cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at tho new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
tho profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Its. 5 crores of 
emergency curroncy in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of theso measures. Tn a pregnant sentence in 
their report tho Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of tho new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the Import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong . The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
4$afiM arista in Japan, the lack of buying power i 


on the Continent, and tho movement- for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
theso forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The c fleets on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there w T as no foreign demand ; import - 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpcnce from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers, who when the year closed were 
struggling to liquidate their stocks in almost 
desperate conditions. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio; the loss on these — that- is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores ot rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly aflecting the premium on gold. The Socretan 
of State, in the absence ot any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for flic forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made, in India and set oil 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the JN ote Issue 
and the silver token currency. In September 
the Viceroy announced that. 1,238 lakhs of silvei 
rupees had been returned to the currency making 
the metallic reserve 57 per cent., whilst the Note 
Issue had been reduced from Rs. 185 erores to 
153 erores. Theso forces are set out in greater 
detail in the table below. 

Public Criticism- — The Government’s polie\ 
was bitterly criticised in India, especially b> 
those engaged in commerce and industry. Their 
main complaint, was that Government, had no 
right to interfere, with the established standards 
of value ; that a high exchange was prejudicial 
to Indian trade and industry ; that the sale ot 
Reverse Councils was sacrificing the sterling re- 
sources of the country at ruinously low rat.es- 
the term “organised loot ” was frequently used 
and that oxchange should be left to find its own 
level, with only the fixed legal minimum of one 
and fourpence, above which no Reverse Councils 
should bo sold. Whilst it is nob open to doubt 
that the recommendations of the Committee 
were conceived and applied in perfect honest,} , 
however mistaken, unfortunately a large body 
of Indian commercial opinion could see in them 
nothing more than a deliberate attempt to 
stimulate the export trade of England at the 
expense of India and a very bitter feeling was 
produced by this widespread belief. Later, when 
the importers wero hard hit, there was a demand 
from various quarters for the resumption of the 
sale of Reverse Councils but to this Government 
b urned a deaf ear on the ground that without 
the collateral support of a revival of the export 
trade this would have no effect and Government 
would devote all their energies to the revival 
of the export trade. 
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Events in 1921. — it is a truism to say that 
exchange is not a force, but the expression 
of a force, namely the balance of trade, visible 
and invisible. From the narrative which has 
been given above two points emerge, namely 
that the Currency Committee of 1919 made a 
lata I error in concluding that silver would 
lernam at anything like its war level, and that 
therefore it was necessary to raise the rupee 
to two shillings gold in order to be in a position 
to maintain the convertibility of the rupee by 
I t osh rupee coining without loss on demand ; 
and that the balance of trade in favour oi 
India would be strong enough to maintain the 
new ratio. Silver fell like the stick of a rocket 
Itom its war level ; the balance of trade has 
continued against India. For the official year 
ended March 31st, 1921, the balance of trade 
against India was Ks. 79 crores. Exchange 
loll to slightly below one and fourponce. Then 
there was a recovery, and in July, August- 
tfeptember of 1921 the balance of trade was in 
favour of India. Thereupon exchange began 
to rise. The process was stimulated by a good 
deal of speculation and the rate touched one 
and sixpence. But tin' October trade figures 
showed a big balance against India, and the 
November figures told the same tale. For the 
eight months of the current year the adveise 
trade balance is Its. 25 crores. Exchange has 
therefore remained weak in the neighbourhood 
ot one and four pence, at which point it is 
relatively stable. When it fell it induced the 
export of gold ; when it rose it induced the 
import of gold and silver, especially of gold 
ior which there is a ready demand. 

Improved Machinery. — Tn various ways 
the machinery for the adjustment of the trade 
balance of India lias improved, without direct 
official action. Foimcrly in every season 
there was a frantic rush for Council Bills to 
provide the fundR to finance the movement of 
the crops, and this in t urn necessitated hca\y 
purchases of silver and working the mints night 
and day in order to provide the necessary rupees. 
There arc many signs that, those conditions 
have materially changed. The Paper Currency 
Tteserve is now so fully stocked with rupees 
that ooining on a large scale is unlikely for some 


considerable time to come. Then the currency 
note is increasingly popular. Large areas like 
Bengal and Burma, where the cultivator would 
formerly take nothing but coined rupees in 
payment for his produce, now favour the Note ; 
indeed in the current year the Note was more 
often at a premium than at a discount. Then 
whenever the price is favourable there is an 
immediate demand lor gold for India. More- 
over, in time ot crisis that gold comes out. It 
used to be said that India was a sink for the 
precious metals and that all the gold and silver 
that went in w'as lost to the world’B currency 
for ever; that is no longer the case and there 
weie considerable shipments of gold from India' 
in the current year. All these forces have tended 
to produce greater fluidity and stability. There 
arc others. The supply of banking money 
in India is much larger, and that banking money 
is much moic mobile since the three Presidency 
Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras have 
been merged into the Imperial Bank of India. 
Money can now be moved much more freely 
between the great centres than formerly. The 
issue of Treasury Bills by the Government of 
India lias also exercised a balancing effect, 
Formerly money w r as almost a drug in the 
market during the slack season. The trade of 
India is now better distributed over the year 
and tlicio is always an outlay for money in 
Treasury Bills ; the Banker who had to be 
cautious lest, he overloaded himself with de- 
posits which weie useless in the slack season 
can now take deposits with the confidence that 
they can he used all the year round, if not in 
trade then in 'Treasury Bills. This applies 
especially to the Exeliange Banks, who can 
now keep their money in India during the 
slack season, instead of sending it to other 
quarters for remunerative employment. We 
cannot dogmatise now, because the demand 
for Indian produce is on a much smaller scale 
than it used to be and we do not know what 
would happen if there were a great revival of 
the export trade. But all the signs go to show 
that India has emerged from the stage when 
the export trade can only be financed 
during a good year by a frantic demand for 
Council Bills, a rush into the silver market and 
prodigious coining of token rupees. 



VII, THE RESERVES. 

Composition of the Currency Reserve had against the note circulation at the end of each month. 



See note * on next page. 
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no 
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* Made up of * — 


-- 

Nominal Value. 

Cost price. 

in rupee securities — 

3$ per cent, loan of 1842-43 

3 per cent, loan of 1890-97 

Indian Treasury Bills 

Tn sterling securities — 

British Treasury I’, ills 

Us. I 

8,15,95,000 
2,04,86,500 

Us. a. p. 

8,00,00,000 0 0 
1,99,99,945 10 0 

10,20,81, 500| 
61,26,00,000 

9,99,99,945 10 0 

58,07,16,000 0 0 

71,46,81,500 

£ s. d. 

8,460,000 0 0 

, 08,07,15,945 10 0 

£ 8. d. 

8,348,385 19 4 

8,400,000 0 0 

8,348,385 19 4 


Details nf the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 3 1st 21 larch 1921. 


In England — 

Estimated value on the 3 1st March 1921 of the Sterling Securities of the nomi- 
nal value of £40,123,243 (as per details below) .. 

Cash at the Bank of England 


£ 

38,951,410 

4,883 


Total . . 38,950,299 


Details of investments • — 

Face value 
£ 

British Treasury Bills .. .. .. . .. .. .. . 24,559,000 

Guaranteed 2} per cent. Stock .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 438,720 

Transvaal Government 3 per cent. Guaranteed Stock (1923-53) . . . . 1,092,023 

Exchequer 5| per cent. Bonds, 1925 . . . . . . . » . . . . . . 2,663,700 

Ditto 1921 0,955,800 

2| per cent. Consolidated Stock . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,000,000 

National 6 per cent. War Bonds . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,414,000 

I'cC . .. 40,128,243 



Gross Revenue is India and England ; ik £ (15 Rupees=£1). 
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The hlstoiy of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles, Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
*he great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
be suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barrers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in Tndia available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
f he East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India ; (5) the Eastern Bengal ; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now morgod in the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway $ystem as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
oq which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met ; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22tf. to the 
rupee; the Railways weie to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions* the result was that bv 18(59 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166J 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government. 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com 
panics. Their total length was over 4,000 miles 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted . — the Nilgiri, the Dclhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territoiies, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment. guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge ft, 562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chamati with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ol the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad* 
Prantej, the South Bchar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks ; 
I thev were revised in 1896 to provide for an 


* We have held baefe this section until February 21 for later figures but they are not available. 
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absolute guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3$ per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3$ per cent, and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last 
the requirements of the market were met, and 
there has since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantia] premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling of! in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,858,379. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there is no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, hut every jground for hoping that the 
railway profits will fill the vacuum in the 
Indian revenues caused by the cessation of the 
opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor in this changed 
position is the revision of the original con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five i»er cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22 d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
vw at a high premium. Tbe first contract; 


to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the pui chase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line; but It was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909; after meeting all charge?, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a dear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Goven • 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700.000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue an I as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Bind is 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed : the mountainous character of th§ 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any Jiving importance. Further 
Survey work was undertaken in November 1914 , 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
route. The metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Southern India must also be connected and 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delhi, a project that Is now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their traffic requirements and 
providing them with feeders. Tbe sudden 
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increase in tbe trade of India found the main 
lines totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee c at 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum cannot always 
be provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine tlic whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be icplaeed 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 1 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor i 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 1 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was < 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 1 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 1 
with the right of independent access to the 1 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- < 
latlve Council as the representative of the Rail- t 
wav interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- c 
plaints of the excessive interference of tbe t 


Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a Railway Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi- 
neer, a Locomotive Superintendent, a Store- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor 
a The State Railways are similarly organised, 

5 Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but the distances are too great. The work 
! which would ordinal lly be done by the Clearing 
; House is done by the Audit Office of each 
Pailwav. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1870. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is live feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. Bui 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
tor the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 feet 3$ inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional , 
they were to be converted into broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it : consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there 
is a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of tbe Nizam’s . Hyderabad-Godavcri Rail wav, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge. Since the , openin 
of the Barsi line, Illustrating the capacity of 
tbe two feet six Ipcb gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders oo 
this rather than on the metre gauge. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. 


Luring the year 1919-20, in spite of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the principal powers, 
little relief was experienced from the demands on 
Indian Itailways. The Military concentration 
on the North-Western Frontier, labour unrest in 
Europe, and disturbances in India impeded the 
improvement and re-equipment that was hoped 
lor and might otherwise have been expected. 

dross earnings showed an increase over the 
figures of the preceding year of nearly three crores 
01 rupees. On t he other hand the percent, age of 
working expenses to gross earnings increased 
< onsiderably. This was partly due to the fact 
that the conditions of service of railway servants 
w ere improved by material increases in the scale 
oL wages and salaries, and partly due to the 
very high price's demanded for materials, 
essential both for maintenance purposes and for 
raising the standard of efficiency that had been 
1 elaxcd during the years of the war. This process 
of improvement necessarily tends to increase 


working expenses, and it will no doubt take time 
to reduce such costs to normal proportions, owing 
to the amount of lost ground that has to be re- 
| covered and to the fact that the available 
supplies of railway material throughout the 
world are not at present equal to the demand. 

I The capita 1 outlay incurred by the Government 
in the purchase and construction of its railways, 
j including the liability which remains to be dis- 
j charged by means of Annuity and Sinking Fund 
payments, amounted at the end of 1919-20 to 
£380,708,110. 

The outlay incurred during 1919-20 was 
£12,054,700, distributed as follows: — 

Open Line WotIcs ( including Us. 

Suspense) . . . . 13,31,01,592 

Kolling-stock 4,56,36,000 

New Lines . . . . . . . 20,83,000 

Total . . 18,08,20,592 
Equivalent at Its. 15 to £1 to . . 12,054,700 


The following diagram shows graphically how these figures compare with those of past years. 
The distribution of the grant of £21/98 millions (Ils. 2,198 lakhs) which has been sanctioned for 
ffie financial year 1920-21 is also added for purposes of comparison : — 
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During tile jear 1919-20 the actual capital ex- 
penditure fell short of the sanctioned grant for 
the year by Rs. 8*48 crores. This lapse was attri- 
butable mainly to the credit to the capital ac- 
count of gain by exchange on sterling outlay in 
England and to the difficulties attendant on the 
supply of railway materials from England. 

The capital expenditure provided for in the bud- 
get for 1920-21 is Rs. 2,198 lakhs (Net). This is 
again a record figure and is partly accounted for 
by the heavy liability carried over from the pre- 
vious year owing to the failure of the supply 
oi English materials in 1919-20. The programme 
has been designed to provide, as far as possible, 
for the improvement of traffic facilities, which 
have been unavoidably deferred during the war 
and are now urgently required to meet a rapidly 
expanding trade. It has been possible therefore 
only to spare a small amount for lines in progress 
and new construction. Provision has, however, 
been made for the replacement of some of the 
lines which were dismantled during the war. 

The actual capital outlay on railways, which 
have been financed by private enterprise, such as 
branch lines promoted by Companies, District 
Hoard Lines, Indian State Lines, etc., amounted 
at the end of 1919-20 to Rs. 70,27,66,000. The 
capital expenditure on such lines during the year 
was as follows 1 — 

Rs. 

Branch Line Companies’ Railways . . 28,32,000 

District Board Lines 22,000 

Indian State Lines . . . . . . 49,32,000 


TOTAL .. .. 77,86,000 

Private Enterprise. — The Branch Line 
Terms, as they are now generally called, have 
undergone no change but the question of their 
revision is one of the matters to come under the 
consideration of the Indian Railways Committee. 

As the Branch LineTerins stand at present, their 
main feature is the grant by the Government of 
India of financial assistance to companies or local 


bodic.i obtaining concessions foi the const motion 
of feeder lines to existing railways in one or other 
of the following forms: — 

(1) a firm guarantee by Government of a re- 
turn of 31 per cent, on share capital as actually 
paid up; 

(2) a rebate paid by the parent line from its 
net earnings from traffic brought to it by the 
branch, sufficient to make up a dividend of 5 per 
cent, on shut c capital as actually paid up; the 
liability of the parent line being, however, 
limited to the total of its net earnings from 
such traffic 

Concessionaries are also given the option, un- 
der certain circumstances oi raising a portion of 
their capital under guarantee terms and the re- 
mainder under rebate terms while in the province 
of Assam, m consideration of the relatively less 
developed state of the countrv and the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining capital for private rail- 
way enterprise under the ordinary terms, it has 
been provided that the Local Administration may, 
in approved cases, supplement the Imperial 
Guarantee of per cent, described above by the 
grant from provincial funds of an additional 
guarantee for a specified term of years of 1 per 
cent on the share capital as actually paid up. 

No concessions ‘were granted during the year 
either to companies or to local bodies for the con- 
struction of new railways; but following the policy 
described in previous reports, the Railway Board 
have carried on negotiations with branch line pro- 
moters in regard to projects which were already 
cither under consideration before the war or have 
since been put forward. The result has shown 
that the present branch line terms require consi- 
derable revision as most of the projects have had 
to be held over owing to the Inability of promoters 
to finance their construction under the existing 
terms and present financial conditions. 

Pending, howover, the consideration of the 
whole subject by the Indian Railways Committee? 
the Railway Board have decided to deal, on their 
merits, with the more urgent and important pro- 
jects awaiting construction. 


IMPORTANT LINES UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Southern Shan States Railway. — The first 
and second sections of this railway from Tlmi to 
Aungban was opened for traffic in March 1915. 
Considerable progress is boing made on the con- 
struction of the third section from Aungban to 
Heho. The greater portion of the formation earth- 
work, together with some masonry work on 
bridges, was carried out by Turkish prisoners 
of war during the year. The remainder of 
the work is now in progress and the laying of 
rails has commenced. 

Itarsi-Nagpur Railway.— The whole project, 
238 miles in length, will, when completed, form 
part of a direct through North and South broad 
gauge connection, but as so far constructed, it 
furnishes an additional outlet for the traffic of the 
Pench Valley Coal-fields, an important source of 
coal supply. 

The, Northern Section, Ttarsi to Amla (80*56 
miles}%as completed and opened for traffic in 


September 1914. The Eastern Section, Amla to 
Parasia or the Pench Valley Branch (53'86 miles) 
was completed and opened for traffic in Novcm 
ber 1915. 

On the Southern Section, Amla to Nagpur 
(103*74 miles), the work on tunnels and 
earthwork is in hand only between Amla and 
Pandhurna; all other work on this section has 
been held up owing to the inability at present 
to provide the necessary funds. 

Overhead Connection at Bombay. — The 
construction of the Bombay overhead connection 
from Tank Bunder on the Bombay Harbour 
Branch to Victoria Terminus (2*12 miles, double 
line) was commenced in 191 2. The construction 
involves much heavy work in the heart of the city 
and the delay in completion is due to the difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary steel and girder work. 
When completed, this construction will provide 
easy and rapid communication between the busi- 
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nesa centre of Bombay aiul the cotton market 
and grain warehouses near Mazagaon. 

The Secunderabad- Gadwal Railway.— 

This line is the property of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government, and when com- 
pleted will link up the metre-gauge system of the 
Hyderabad State with the metre-gauge sec- 
tions of the Madras and Southern Mahratta and 
South Indian Railways, thus affording an outlet 
to the Tort of Mormugao from the southern parts 
of the Hyderabad States. 

The section from Secunderabad to Wanapaiti 
Road (103*30 miles) have been open to traffic 
since AprildL917. The construction of the fur- 
ther extension is held up due to the present diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary permanent-way 
materia*. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 

The progress of new construction in Indian 
States has suffered from the universal shortage in 
the supply throughout the world of permanent- 
way materials and rolling-stock. 

Tlic following is the only new line sanctioned 
during the year' — 

Mysore. 

Length 
in miles. 

Nanjangud-Hardauhalli (metre-gauge 27 ' 12 

The following table gives a complete list of 
railways which were under construction in Indian 


States during the year : — 

Baroda State. 

Railways. Length 

in miles. 

1. Choranda-Koral (2 -6" gauge) .. 11 68 

2. Bhoyani Road-Bechraji (metre- 

gauge) 22 12 

3. Motipura-Tankhala ( 2 ' - 6 " gauge) 26 29 

Bhavnagak. 

Savar Kundla-Mahuva with branch to 
Port Albert Victor (metre-gauge) . . 54 ' 30 
Jaipur. 

1. Palsana-Sikar (metre-gauge) .. 16 '80 

2. Sikar-Jhunjnu (metre-gauge) .. 39 '85 

Jophpur. 

Marwar-Sanderao (metre-gauge) . . 77 83 

JUNAGAD. 

J ambur-U ua ( metre-gauge) . . . . 37*22 

Mysore. 

1. Tadasa-Hebbe (2'-0* gauge) .. 9 ‘58 

2. Chickjajur-Chitaidrug (metre- 

gauge) 20 • 90 

3. Shimoga-Arasalu (metre gauge) .. 26*80 

4. Kammangundi-Bcnklpur (2'-0" 

gauge) 22 80 

5. Agasanhadlu-Benkipur (2'-0" 

gauge) 24*50 

6. Nanjangud-Hardanhalli (metre- 

gauge) 27*12 


The open sections are being worked by the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railways Company. 

Nushki Extension Railway.— The exten- 
sion of the Quetta-Nushki Railway was started in 
September 1916. The first 13 miles of line, from 
Nushki to Ahmed wal, was opened for passenger 
traffic in April 1919, and a further 101*92 miles, 
from Ahmedwal to Dalbandin, on the 1st October 
1919. Tile construction of a further extension 
from Dalbandin to Mirjawa (185 00 miles) is well 
advanced, and it is anticipated that it will be 
opened for traffic in 1920-21. 

The country passed through is desert but, topo- 
graphically easy, being a series of gentle undula- 
tions of sand and shingle merging into stone 
covered with clay and salty conglomerate. 


IN INDIAN STATES 

The following railways have been held in 
abeyance during the year for the reasons men- 
tioned 

The Okhamandal (metre- gauge, 37 02 mile?) 
in the Baroda State lias been postponed until the 
construction of the Janmagar-Dwarka Railway, 
which has since been sanctioned. 

The Anjar-Baehan (2'-6" gauge, 23*75 miles) in 
the State of (hitch, and the Wanaparti Road- 
Gadwal (metre-gauge, 13 45 miles) in the 
Hyderabad State, have both been postponed 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
permanent-way. 

Amongst the Indian States which now own rail- 
ways are: — 

Hyderabad (875 miles), Baroda (546 miles), 
Bliavnagar (206 miles), Gondal ( 128 miles), 
Mysore (433 miles), Jodhpur (635 miles), 
Bhopal (77 miles), Patiala (108 miles), Morvi 
(93 miles), Junagad (154 miles), Porbandar 
(41 miles), Kashmir (16 miles), Kolha- 
pur (29 miles), Bikaner ( 498 miles), 
Rajkot (4 miles), Jetpur (8 miles), Cooch Behar 
(33 miles), Gwalior (474 miles), Mewar (67 miles), 
Navanagar (54 miles), Itajpipla (39 miles), 
Dlirangadra (40 miles), Kotah (37 miles), 
Parlakimcdi (25 miles), Cambay (12 miles), 
Maler Kotla ( 45 miles), Jiud (59 miles). 
Cochin (65 miles), Travancore (96 miles), 
Dutch (37 miles), Jaipur (122 miles), Mourbhanj 
(32 miles), Dhol pur (52 miles), Sangli (5 miles), 
Bahawalpur (22 miles) and Chhota Udaipur 
(11 miles). 

The total mileage of railways in Indian States 
open to traffic at the close of the year was 5,178 
miles distributed between the various gauges as 
under — 

Miles. 


5'-6" gauge 962 

3'-3r or metre- gauge .. .. 3,318 

2'-6* gauge 596 

2'-0" gauge 302 


Fuel. — In 1919, the coal mined in India „ 
amounted to 22,628,037 tons against 20,722,493 
tons in 1918. Despatches of coal by the East 
Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways from the 
coal-fields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
exceeded those of the previous year by 16,967 
tons. 
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The total quantity of coal despatched from 
the main coal-fields of India is as follows. — 

Tons. ! 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa collieres. . 15,324,397 
Singareni collieries .. .. 543,386 I 

Bench Valley „ . . . . 257,895 j 

Ihnaria ,, .. .. 157,151 

Total despatched by rail . 16,182,829 I 


The, regular use of oil-fuel for locomotives on , 
certain sections ot the Great Indian Peninsula 
and of the North-Western Railways continues, i 
At the end of the year under review, there were on , 
1/he North-Western Railway 129 engines hunting ! 
oil-luel and a storage capacity ot 19,300 tons of 1 
♦ lie same fuel on the Karachi District. 

Accidents. — Tho total number of persons of 
all classes killed by causes beyond their own ! 
control was 157 against 66 and the number 
injured 500 against 332 in 19L8-L9, the increase 
was chiefly due to the large number of persons 
killed in the derailment between Uchliri and 
Chhab stations on the North Western Railway 1 
and the collisions reterred to below. 

Out of a total of 520 millions passengers 
travelling 470 were killed and 1,395 injured, 
while of tho former 85 were killed through 
causes beyond their own control. 

Labour Unrest. — During the year 1919-20 
the continued labour unrest amongst railway 
employees resulted in a number of strikes. The J 

Results of 


T raffle. 


economic situation and tho general unrest after 
the war gave rise to these outbreaks, but in the 
majority of cases the workmen ceased work 
without informing those in authority what 
their grievances were. Strikes of importance 
occurred on the Bengal and North-Western. 
Rohilkund and Kumaon and East Indian 
Railways. That which occurred at the Jamal- 
pur shops of the East Indian Railway resulted 
in some 10,000 workmen staving out from the 
1st December 1919 to the 15th January 1920 
when the men resumed work unconditionally 

As a result, of the rise in the cost of living, 
wages went up all over the country during the 
year — though in some localities more than in 
others, and the grant of increased pay or ol 
special temporary allowances, was, as a conse- 
quence, general on railways. The increases 
given to the lowest paid establishments wort' 
in many cases 50 per cent, over pre-war rate, 
other grades hem' fitted in proportion 

Railway Committee. —Several important 
questions regarding the whole future of the 
Indian Railways were raised by the termination 
of the contract witli the East Indian Railway. 
In order to carry tho administration for the 
war period, the East Indian Railway contract 
was temporarily renewed and an Indian Railway 
committee was appointed in 1920 to investigate 
the whole question of railway management and 
railway finance. This Committee commenced 
investigation in India in the cold weather ol 
1920 under the presidency of Sir W. M. Acworth. 

Working. 


The following table compares the financial results attained in the working of the State Railways 
during the year 1918-19 with those of previous years (in the case of money the figures are shown 
m thousands) • — 



1914-15. 

1915-16. ! 

1 

| 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Capital at charge at end of I 
each year . . . . ; 

£ 

361,500 

£ 

304, 85S | 

£ 

365,483 

£ 

366,463 

_ 

£ 

369,213 

£ 

379,809 

REVENUE. j 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gross traffic receipts . — State : 

Railways . . . . 1 

Deduct . — WorkingExpenses 

54,15,78 , 
29,52,87 

57,26,43 1 
29,53,00 

! 

62,94,69 

29,96,86 

! 68,92,13 
i 31,35,81 



76,25,70 

37,07,67 

79,09,95 

46,46,75 

Net Receipts . . , 

24,62,91 | 

27,73,43 | 

32,97,83 

37,56,32 

39,18,03 

33,03,20 

Equivalent in sterling Rs. 

15=£1 I 

Percentage of return on ! 
capital at charge . . 1 

£ 

16,419 

1*54 

£ 

18,489 

5*06 

£ 

21,986 

6*02 

£ 

25,042 

6*83 

£ 

26,120 

7*07 

£ 

22,421 

590 


The net working profit from State Railways, after meeting interest and other miscellaneous 
charges, and certain Annuity and Sinking Fund payments wliich go to the discharge of debt, 
amounted in the year 1919-20 to £ 6,963,817. 
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The increase in the passenger traffic compared with 1918-19 was chiefly due to the general 
development of traffic after the termination ot the war. 



The decreaie in the goods traffic as compared with 1918-19 was partly due to the large falling 
off in military stores owing to the cessation of hostilities and partly to the smaller traffic in coal, 
edible grains and sugar. 


The gross earnings of railways other than State 
lines, such as District Boards’ lines, Indian State 
lines, etc., during 1919-20 amounted to Its. 
1,023*88 lakhs, as compared with Its. 993 37 lakhs 
in 1918-19, being an increase of only Rs. 30*51 
lakhs, and as the working expenses were more by 
Its. 35*09 lakhs than the previous year the net 


earnings showed a decrease of Its. 4*58 lakhs, 
having fallen from Its. 495*63 lakhs in 1918-19 
to Its. 491 05 lakhs in 1919-120. These net 
earnings yielded a return on the capital outlay Ks. 
68,50,70 lakhs on open lines, that is, on mileage 
earning revenue, of 7 • 17 per cent, as against 7*36 
percent, in 1918-19. 


During the year 1919-20, 119*34 miles of railway were opened to traffic bringing the total mileage 
open (after allowing for dismantlements, and minor corrections due to realignments, etc.) up 
to 36,735 miles. The additional mileage was made up as follows : — 


— 

5' 0* 
gauge. 

3' ar 

gauge. 

2' 6' 
gauge. 

2' 0" 
gauge. 

Total. 

State lines worked by the State 

Miles. 

Miles. 

6*25 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

6*25 

Branch line Companies’ railways under 
guarantee terras, worked by the main 
line. 


50*81 



50; 81 

Branch line Companies’ railways under 
rebate terms, worked by the main line. 

13*98 

*• 


•• 

13*98 

Unassisted Companies’ lines 

.. 


© 

© 

<M 


20*50 

District Board lines 


22*94 



22*94 

Indian State lines worked by Indian 
States. 

Total . . 

.. 

4*86 



4*86 

13*98 

84* 80 

20 50 


119*34 


Total 
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Ten Years' Progress. —The progress made during the past ten years is summarised in the 
following table : — 


Mileage open at the end op 


Gauge. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913- 

14. 

1914- 

15. 

1915- 

16. 

1916- 

17 

1917- 

18. 

1918- 

19. 

191 9- 
20. 


16,701 

17.016 

17,189 

17,641 

17,827 

18,060 

18,182 

17,876 

17,991 

17,990 

s ' 3r 

13,530 

13,759 

14,1G5 

14,389 

14,552 

11,671 

14,806 

1 1,980 

15,078 

15,181 

2' 0" 

1,43G 

1,632 

1,692 

2,171 

2,402 

2,539 

2,683 

2,839 

2,000 

2,926 

2' 0 W 

432 

432 

438 

452 

504 

563 

G15 

029 

038 

638 

Total . . 

32,099 

32,839 

33,484 

3 1,656 

35,285 

35,833 

36,286 

36,333 

30,616 

| 

36,735 


The decrease in the 3' 6 * gauae mileage during the year 1917-18 is due to the dismantling 
of the whole of the Sutlej Valley railway and small portions of the North Western, East Indian, 
Madras and Southern Mahratta and Oudh and Iiohilkhand Railways, the materials of which 
were required by Government in connection with the prosecution of the war. 


New Works. — The total mileage under construction, or sanctioned for construction, at the 
dose of the year was • — 


j 

5'-G w 

gauge. 

3'-3g w 

gauge. 

2' -6" 
gauge. 

2'V 

gauge. 

! 

Total. 


Miles. 

Milos. | 

Miles. 

. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

.State lines worked by the State 

185-00 


22 ’00 


207 *00 

State lines win ked by Companies 

180* 19 

117*37 

8' 43 


600*20 

Branch hue Companies’ railways under 
guarantee terms, worked by the 
Branch line Companies 



27*00 


27*00 

Branch lme Companies’ railways under 
guarantee terms, worked bv the mam 
line 


23-30 



23*30 

Branch line Companies’ railways under 
rebate terms, worked by the main line. 



92-94 


92*91 

District Board lines 


68’57 



68'57 

Indian State lines worked by Indian 
States 


442*20 

46*09 

56*88 

545*17 

Indian State lines worked by the main 
line 


153’ 81 

98*45 


252* 26 

Total . . 

665*40 

805*25 

294*91 

56-88 

1,822*44 


The rate of progress on most or the new lines comprised in this statement was impeded by tbs 
difficulties still experienced in obtaining supplies of the essential materials for their construction. 
The following paragraphs show the position on some of the morp important projects. 
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The Chief Railways. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the met re gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar IJills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company whose 
contract is terminable in 3921. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,020*90. 

Capital outlay . . Its. 18,69,08,000. 

Net earnings . . Its. 28,90,000. 

Earnings per cent 1^9. 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by n 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun m 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 (his line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western It ail way. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made m both 
sections. It is connected with the liajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with 
the Eastern Bengal Stale Railway at Khati- 
har and the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Benares. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,08 3 ‘82. 

Capital outlay .. ks. 17,72,00,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,12,21,000. 

Earnings por cent. .. .. 8*03. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Clihatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack arid 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the Ease Coast Slate 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same >eai 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields ami for a connection with the Blanch 
or the Eabt ludiau Railway at Hanharpur. 

mileage open .. 2.746*44. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 44,91,58,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,72,01,000. 

Earnings per rent. . . 010 

Bombay Baroda. 

i’Jie Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of tire original guaranteed 
railways. It w*as commenced fiom Surat via 
Baroda to Alimedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and lias since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58]. 

Mileage open . . . . 1,578* 17, 

Capital outlay . . Rs. 29,82,75,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 2,69,25,000. 

Earatogs per cent 9 05. 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 
future In reply to a nuestion in the Imperial 
legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said — During 1911-15 extensive survoy opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations 011 the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rivil route via the Hu tong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam - 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which routo shall he 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it Is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other ol 
the main lines which it will connect.** It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,605*83. 

Capital outlay Rs 21,51,68.000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 1,43,17,000. 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 6*G5. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was gi anted for the construction on 
the metie gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ian from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portion- 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into oik 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 621*40. 

Capital outlay . . lls. 25,77,04,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 1 3,86,000. 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 2*87. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental linos under the old form of guarantee 
The first section from lfowrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the onl> 

direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work undei 
a contract which is terminable in 3919. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,772*36. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 80,55,41,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 7,49,35,000. 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 9* 30. 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and lliefliht section from Bomba> 
to T hana was open lor tiafhe in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension ot tins line via 
Poona to Raicliur. where it connects uith the 
Madras Hallway, and to .Tubbulpoie where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The teat me 
of the line is the passage of the Western Gnats, 
these seel ions being 15 2 miles on the Bhore 
(that and 9£ miles on the Thul Ghat which 
use 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900 the oonii at t 
with the Government terminated and nndei 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that, line was amalgamated ami leased to 
a Company to woik. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,335.04. 

Capital outlay .. Bs 74,10,14,000. 

Net earnings .. IN. 5,19,45,000. 

Earnings per cent. . . .. 7.03. 

Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
onginal railways constructed as expoi i mental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a liortli-westeily dnection 
in connection with the Great Indian Penmsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. The mileage is 3,109 01. 

Mileage open . .. 1003.11. 

Capital outlay .. lls. 20,15,48,000. 

Net earnings . Its. 1,07,21,000. 

Earnings per cent .. .. 8.30, 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Smd-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a feny service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
in 1880 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under tiie name of the North- 


Western State Railway. It is the longest lailway 
m India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. .. 5,321.07 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 1,02,25,08,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 5,1 1 ,01,000. 

Earnings p< r cent . .. 5.00 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began fiom the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
lar as Sahaianpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the Last Indian 
Railway. To ettect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the Noitli and those 
(o the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhunwal and Cawnpoie. The 
Company’s contiact expired m 1889 when 
I he lHihvav was purchased by the State and 
has s,nce been worked as a State Railway. 

Mileaic open .. .. 1,021.03. 

Capital outlay . . Rs 22,42,19,000. 

| Net earnings Rs. 1,41,11,000. 

' Earnings per cent. .. .. 0.20. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one ot 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line ;but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tiiticonn and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Ramcshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered up- 
I on with the Company on the 1st of January 
1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 449,80. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 7,22,98,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 58,19,000. 

Earnings per cent . .. .. 8.05. 

The Native States. 

The principal Native State Railways are- 
The Nizam’s, constructed by a company undei 
l a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; 
the system of railways in the Punjab, construct- 
ed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, and 
Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in Mysore, 
constructed by the Mysore State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 

The possibility of connecting India and Cey- The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
ion by a railway across the bank of sand extend- ! tended to Dhamishkodi, the southernmost point 
i ng the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar j of Ram< swarum Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
hag been reported on from time to time, since ! ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
1895 various schemes having been suggested. Island, two points distant from each other 
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about 2l miles across a narrow and shallow 
« trait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a so' id 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
“Adam’s Bridge”, to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Eailway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20.05 miles of which 7.19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12.86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arclies and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

If this method of construction is adopted, it 
is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, viz : — 
Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emdcn in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary Interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Riohardg, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coast route appears to be the favoured one. This 
would start from Chittagong, which Is the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam - 
Bengal Bailway and a seaport for the produce 


of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 200 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. It. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route is esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 In 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route seems to be the cheapest 
one as It is estimated to cost £3,500,000. This 
line is only about 284 miles long and it presen ts 
fewer engineering difficulties than either the 
Coast or the Manipur route. One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route lie In open country 
capable of cultivation though at present it ts 
only very thinly populated. Only one range of 
hills has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,500 ft. 

} aggregate of rise and fall. 

It is understood that the construction of 
this line will constitute one of the first change? 
on the Rahway Budget when normal conditions 
are restored. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS COMMITTEE, 1920-21. 


The Report has been published of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India to inquire into the administration and 
working of the Indian railways. The Chairman 
of the Committee was Sir William M. Acworth, 
and the nine members were : — 

% Henry P. Burt, late President of the 


Indian Railway Board, Chairman of the Bengal 
and North Western and Rohilkund & Kumaon 
Railway Companies. 

Sir Rajondra Nath Mookerjee, of Calcutta. 
Sir Arthur R. Anderson, late President, Indian 
Railway Board. 
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Sir George C. Godfrey, Agent, Bengal- 
is agpur Railway Company. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. S. Sastri, Member of the 
Indian Council of State. 

Mr. E. H. Hilcy, formerly of the Great i 
Northern and North Eastern .Railways, and late 
General Manager of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways. 

Sir Henry Ledgard, ol Cawnpore 

Mr. Purshotamdas l'hakurdas of Bombay, and 

Mr. James Tuke, Director of Barclay’s Bank 
and The British Linen Bank. 

The Secretary to the Committee was Mr. 
T. Ryan, C.I.E., of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment, and Mr. E. R. Pole, of the Chief Account- 
ant’s Department, Great Western Railways, 
acted as Assistant Secretary. 

Origin of the Inquiry : — The appoint- 
ment oi the present Committee was the outcome 
of deliberations on the future of the East Indian 
Railways, a line managed by a company whose 
contract was terminable in 1919. During the 
past decade a demand by Indian politicians for 
the more complete nationalisation ol the Indian 
railways has become increasingly vocal ; pro- 
tests have been frequent against the existing 
form of management of the State lines bv non- 
resident companies holding onl\ a relatively 
small pecuniary interest in the properties which 
they managed, and influenced, or believed by a 
large section of the Indian public to be influenced, 
mainly or solely by solicitude tor their own 
dividends, and only in a secondary degree, 01 
not at all, interested otherwise in the good ol 
Indian trade or the comfort of the travelling 
Indian public. 

The departmental discussions of the East 
Indian Railway case, in this atmospheie, led 
to the decision that, though the existing working 
arrangement should be continued (with a modi- 
fication of the profit, slutting terms) until the 
end of 1924, the direction of the line should 
thereafter lie transferred to India— either to 
direct State or to company management It 
was decided at the same time that opportunity 
should be taken in the intermediate period to 
conduct a detailed investigation into the 
various questions that had arisen. The scope , 
of the proposed inquiry was enlarged, with the 
result that the following terms of reference were 
eventually laid down : — 

(1) To consider, as regards railways owned 
by the State, the relative advantages financial 
and administrative, in the special circumstances 
of India, of the following methods of manage- 
ment : — 

(a) Direct State management ; 

(b) Management through a company domi- 
ciled in England and with a board sitting in 
London ; 

(c) Management through a company domi- ; 
oiled in India and with a hoard sitting in India; | 

(d) Management tlirough a combination oi 
(b) and (c) ; 

And advise as to the policy to be adopted at 
and when the existing contracts with the seveinl 
railway companies can be determined. (In 
considering the question of the East Indian I 
Railway the Committee will take note of the 
decision to remove the management of that , 
railway to India, which was. arrivod at when [ 
the contract with the present company was , 
extended on the amended terms in 19I9») 


(2) To examine the functions, status and 
constitution of the Railway Board and the 
system of control exercised by the Government 
of India over the railway administration, and to 
recommend such modifications, if any, as are 
necessary for the adequate disposal of the railway 
business of the Government. 

(3) To consider arrangements for the finan- 
cing of railways m India, and in particular the 
teasibility of the greater utilisation of private 
enterprise and capital in the construction oi 
new lines. 

(4) To report whether the present system 
of control by Government, of rates and fares and 
the machinery for deciding disputes between 
railways and traders are satisfactory, and if 
not, to advise what modifications are desirable. 

(5) To make recommendations that may 
seem germane to the inquiry. 

A lettei ironi the India Office to the Committee 
made it, clear that attention need not be limited 
rigidly to the railways owned by the State, and 
that, the expression “ Government, oi India” 
was not to be interpreted in a restricted local 
sense. 

The Report: The Repoit is a document 
of 90 pages and contains references to three 
eonsiilerable volumes of evidence and written 
statements. There exists also a fifth volume 1 
ol confidential ev idence, which will not be 
published, ami the contents of which, we under- 
stand, are relatively brief. The Report is a 
self-contained document signed by all the 
members, and is accompanied by only one short 
reservation ; but perusal shows that this appear- 
ance of unanimity is somewhat artificial. A 
large measure of agreement was attained ‘ the 
Committee are at one in their comments on the 
existing state of affairs, in their proposals for a 
mdiral reconstitution of the Government 
administrative machinery and methods oi 
control, in their observations on the relations 
between the public and the railways serving 
them, and in their comment** and suggestions 
on certain othei matters cognate to their in- 
quiry. But they have not, seen eye to eye on 
one of the most, important of the major questions 
referred to them. On the question ol manage- 
ment they are only unanimous— and even 
here are not, all influenced by quite the same 
considerations— to the extent oi holding that 
the time has come when the existing system of 
management through companies domiciled in 
Great Britain should be brought to an end 
according as the several contracts permit ; 
but they aro sharply divided as to the policy 
to he adopted for future railway management 
in India, and their views as to how capital 
should be obtained in future necessarily show 
a corresponding divergence. 

The division is practically equal ; for the 
technical majority which condemns company 
management, lock, stock and barrel, as a 
possible system of dealing with the State-owned 
railways in the special conditions ot India, and 
which favours direct State management as the 
only practical alternative, consists of the Chair- 
man (Sir W. M. Acwortli) with only lour mem- 
bers. The minority, consisting of the other 
five members of the Committee, evinces a 
decided leaning towards management by 
companies— but by companies domiciled and 
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laving their headquarters in India, unlike 
those now in existence — and advocates the 
adoption of this policy in the ease of the East 
Indian Railway when a change lias to be made 
m 1924, and possibly in the cast; of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, whose contract is 
terminable in 1925; this party on the com- 
mittee would leave the other railways to be 
dealt with on their merits when their existing 
working contracts can be determined — at 
various dates ranging from 192b m the case of 
the Burma Railways to 1950 m that of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The occurrence of this division of opinion has 
led the Committee to arrange theii report in the 
order indicated in the preceding outline, the 
opposing views taken on the subject of manage- 
ment and the associated question how capital 
monies required in future should be obtained 
being set forth in separate sections towards the 
end of the Report. In the following summary 
we follow much the same onler of presentation. 

Summary of Report — The opening chapter 
of the Report is a formal introduction followed 
by the quotation of correspondence with the 
Government arising from the suggestion by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce that an ail intei im 
report should be issued dealing socially with 
tho methods of raising additional capital urgently 
lequired to bring the railways up to a proper 
standard. The reply to that suggestion showed 
that the Committee felt that this question 
involved their whole reference, and that though 
agreeing with the Chamber as to the urgent 
need for large capital outlay they did not. see 
their way to anticipate their report in which 
the whole subject would be dealt with from the 
point of view ot permanent policy. 

The committee proceed, by extensive quot- 
ations from evidence, to show that the cut ho 
railway system is physically inadequate Con- 
gestion, they say, has become normal and there 
is urgent need of drastic measures of reform and 
reconstruction. The complaints made dale 
from before the war period, though they were 
naturally intensified by the conditions of recent, 
years. It. is held that the defects criticised are 
due primarily to the failure of Government t.o 
provide adequate funds both for capital and for 
renewals. The existing financial system is 
described as a paralysing one, unsuited to the 
needs of a great commercial enterprise. Stress 
is laid on the fact that the Government of India’s 
railway investment has been directly profitable 
as well as being further profitable indirectly 
through the benefit to the country. It is 
shown that it would have paid the Government 
to have provided capital freely, whereas it 
has neither allowed the companies to increase 
their share capital, nor itself made a sufficient 
provision of funds. 

Financial Importance. — The subordinate 
position of the railway administration is shown 
not to be in accord with its financial importance. 
The Member of Council in charge is also 
responsible for two other departments 
which make great demands upon his attention, 
and with his present multifarious duties lie 
cannot attend to the railways. The Railway 
hoard is in the position of a stepchild ; it is 
Gvenbadcd with routine and trammelled by 


unnecessary restrictions, while it ha3 not been 
empowered to exorcise necessary authority iu 
matters of policy. The Board's existing organ- 
isation is such that it cannot possess the neces- 
sniy local knowledge ; it is consequently 
ineffective and does not, enjoy public confidence. 
Engineering inspection is overdone, there being 
seven inspection “ circles,” m each of which 
an inspecting officer has to insjiect every mile 
of railway annually ; while on the other hand 
there is no provision for the local supervision 
of traffic operation and for supervising the 
lelations between the railways and the public. 
'The forms ol accounts and statistics arc out of 
date, the statistics being extremely voluminous 
but of little practical use. It is suggested that, 
iu making appointments and promotions undii' 1 
regard is had to the relative seniority of the 
officers concerned. 

Railways and Public. — The lelations of 
the railways with the public are unsatisfactory, 
and greater contiol of rates and fart's is necessary . 
The public have no means oi redress in cases 
of differences with railway authorities ; appeals 
to the Railway Board aic dealt with perlune- 
torily, otten indeed being referred back for 
disposal to the \eiy railways against which 
complaints aie made ; and the provisions of the 
Indian Hall wins Act foi the appointment ot 
special (Commissions to deal with particular 
clas«t“, of complaint aie so cumbrous and inapt 
that I hey have never once been carried into 
pi act ice during the 22 years that the Act has 
been in torn* There is a strong demand for a 
moie accessible eouif of appeal, and the Com- 
mittee believe that its creation would prevent, 
much misunderstanding and ill-feeling. 

Sciious delays occur m settling claims, while 
irregularities m connection with the provision 
ol wagons for the transport of goods liave grown 
from the practice of petty gratuities, of the 
nature oi tips, to“ a system ot organised black- 
mail ” 'The Committee consider that neither 
the local noi central railway authorities have 
taken this matter up wit Ii sufficient vigour 
They do not accept the excuses made for the 
continuance of the practice , it is admittedly 
difficult to prove and punish m particular cases, 
but they hold that the remedy lies in preven- 
tion, and that this would not be impossible, if 
all concerned were sufficiently in earnest. The 
Committee lay stress also upon the grievances 
of the third-class passengers, especially in regard 
to the extraordinary overcrowding which is 
common on the railways. They admit that 
until funds can be supplied in quantity sufficient 
very greatly to increase facilities their complaints 
cannot be removed, but they think that some 
improvements could be secured by greater 
efforts of foresight and supervision without 
heavy cost being involved. 

Department of Communications. -These 
criticisms are tho principal ones leading up to 
the following specific recommendations : — 

There should Jx) created a Department oi 
Communications icsponsihle for railways, ports, 
inland navigation, road transport (so far as it is 
dealt with by Die Central Government), and 
posts and telegraphs. The Member of Council 
m charge must he an experienced administra- 
tor, but need not himself be a technical expert. 
The Railway Board should be replaced by a 
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Railway Commission, consisting oi a technical 
f!hicf Comm isai oner responsible to the Membci 
of Council for Communications and four other 
Commissioners, one of whom should be second 
in command to the, Chief Commissioner at head- 
quarters, and in charge of finance, statistics, 
establishments and the headquaiters seeretatiat. 
The three remaining Commissioners should be 
in charge respectively ot Western, Eastern and 
Southern geographical divisions They would 
normally be engaged at headquarters, but 
should devote, a substantial portion of their 
time to personal visits to their divisions. It is 
considered that by this limitation ot responsi- 
bility each Commissioner would acquire a more 
intimate local knowledge, connoting the ability 
to deal authoritatively with difficulties and to 
redress grievances, than is possible to the Rail- 
way Hoard as at present constituted. The 
technical staff at headquarters should be 
strengthened, especially on the tiaffic side, and 
should comprise six directors in (barge, respec- 
tively of accounts, civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, traffic (operating), tiaffic (commer- 
cial), and posts with inland navigation and road 
transport. 

Railway Budget Separated. The finance 
Department, of the Government of India should 
cease to control the internal lmauce ot the 
lailways. The railway budget should lie 
separate from flie general budget, and be pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly (tin* new 
body in India which corresponds more or less 
to the 1 Tousc of Commons) by the Member 
in charge of Communications. The Itailway 
Department should be responsible ioi earning 
and expending its own income and for providing 
such net revenue as may lie required to meet in- 
terest on the Government’s railway debt. Subject 
to independent audit by the Government oflndia, 
the liailvvay .Department should employ its 
own audit and accounting staff (the Government 
audit and accounts officers arc at. present re- 
sponsible to the Finance and not to the Railway 
Department). The pieseiit forms of accounts 
and statistics should be thoioughly ovei hauled 
with expert assistance 

The reconstituted Railway Ropaitmeiit should 
be relieved from control by the India Office and 
f lic Government of India, except, on large' ques- 
tions of finance and genet al policy. It should 
delegat e increased powers ot day to* day manage- 
ment to local railway administrations, hut, on 
1 lie other hand, should exercise greater authoi ity 
than at present, in matters such as the initiat ion 
and enforcement of reforms, and ought to have 
some control over the appointments ot the 
principal officers on company woiked lines 
The number of engineering inspectors should 
be reduced to three, and three new inspectors ot 
traffic should be appointed, one for each 
territorial division. To give the Indian public 
the necessary voice in railway management 
Gentral and Local Advisory Gounods are 
proposed ; the former to be under the 
chairmanship of the member for Communica- 
tions, and not to consist of more than 25 mem- 
bers, of whom three or four should represent the 
departments of Government concerned with 
railway matters, and eight or nine should be 
nominated by the principal trade and industrial 
associations. A similar number of members 
should represent agricultural interests and the 


travelling public ; these might be nominated 
by tlie provincial legislative councils. The 
Local Advisory Councils should be of about 
half the size of the Central Council and should 
be similar in constitution, but would have the 
local 1 ail way Agents as chairmen. 

Rates Tribunal. —A rates tribunal, with an 
experienced lawjer chairman and one railway 
and oik', comma cial member, should be estab- 
lished, with jurisdiction over all questions of the 
reasonableness of lates and facilities. This body 
should investigate the conditions attached to 
owners and railway usk notes, and should 
frame standard forms. In certain circum- 
stances an appeal against decisions of the rates 
tribunal should lie to the Governor-General in 
Council. Relays in settling claims must be 
1 educed, and this can be ensured by the 
impro\ed supervisoiy machinery now recom- 
mended. The utmost possible efforts must be 
made to stamp out the seiious and widespread 
abuses connected with the, allocation of goods 
wagons. The treatment of lower-class passen- 
gers lequnes special attention and supervision. 
Some alleviation oi conditions can be effected, 
pending impiovemeiit of facilities by additional 
( Xpendituie 

A reasonable general increase should be, made 
in iates and lares, and the existing surtaxes on 
goods traffic should be withdrawn. Greatei 
facilities are necessary for training Indians foi 
the higher railway posts, and the process oi 
their employ ment should be accelerated. 

Erauch lines oi railway should, as far as 
possible, be constructed and worked by the 
mam lines 

When financial conditions again permit ol 
railway development, the native Indian 
States should he called into council and be 
invited to take part in woiking out a common 
scheme of development 

The Department, of Communications should 
inquire into the allegation of unfair competition 
with inland waterways, a matter which has 
attracted some attention, particularly in Madras, 

The Committee leeommend an investigation 
by an expert, commission of the gauge question , 
Sir Hem y Burt, however, dissents from this 
holding that, such an investigation at this stag*' 
would iurnish a new reason for postponing 
expend itiue which all agree is urgently neces- 
sary to meet present requirements. He con- 
siders that the question ot gauge is one, which 
must lie considered separately in relation to any 
new railway project and not as a general issue. 

The Committee agree that management by 
companies oi English domicile should not bo 
continued after the existing guaranteed com- 
panies’ contracts can lie terminated, and that 
these companies should not be allowed further 
to increase their share capital. .No steps should 
lie taken for establishing a system of combined 
companies with English and Indian domicile. 

Nationalisation.— Dealing furthor with 
the question of management, in a separate 
section of the Report, the majority, com- 
prising the Chairman, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Hilcy, 
Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Tuke, 
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made it clear that m addition to the reasons lor 
which the entire Committee advocate the 
abandonment of the English guaranteed com- 
pany system — the broad ground, that is, that 
it- does not correspond with modernlndian condi- 
tions — these five go further and hold that the 
system has never worked, and cannot be made 
to work, satisfactorily, in relation to the State 
owned railways of India. They observe that 
no one has suggested that the State-owned lines 
should be disposed of out and out to companies 
— a suggestion that, in any event, would find 
no acceptance ; they do not believe that, as a 
matter of practical politics, companies sub- 
stantially independent could be formed in 
India to work the State owned lines, and they 
urge that without substantial independence 
the advantages claimed for private enterprise 
cannot be secured. To speak of the advantages 
ordinarily associated with private management 
in the conditions which must obtain is, m their 
judgment, "to be misled by a mere name.” 
The majority recommend, therefore, that, 
according as the companies’ contracts fall in, 
the undertakings should be managed directly 
by the State. It follows that all future capital 
must be raised directly by Government, and 
it is held that there is no reason why this should 
not he done to the extent necessary if Govel n- 
ment. will deal with the matter on business-like 
principles. Money required to put the existing 
railways into proper condition should be 
raised, even at to-day’s price, as fast as it can 
be economically spent, but the immediate 
raising of capital for extensions is not recom- 
mended. This part of the Committee consider 
that Government borrowing should be effected 
by ordinary sterling loans in England and by 
rupee loans earmarked for railway purposes in 
India. Finally, they recommend that a 
systematic organisation should be established 
to familiarise Indians, mainly through Indian 
agencies, with the idea of subscribing to Govern- 
ment loans, specially to encourage the masses 
of the people who have not hitherto been accus- 
tomed to investment. 


Company Management.- -In another sec- 
tion of The ltcport the minority, consisting of 
Sir H. P. Burt, Sir li. N. Mookerjce, Sir A. It. 
Anderson, Sir G. Godfrey and Sir H. Ledgard, 
traverse the special objections alleged against 
the company system. They defend the existing 
companies lrom the attack of the majority, 
though admitting that future company manage- 
ment should be located in India. They recom- 
mend a continuance of both State and company 
management, with a decided leaning in favour 
of the latter where possible, and they deprecate 
the adoption of a policy of State management 
only. They propose a scheme for creating 
Indian domiciled companies to manage the 
Fiast Indian and possibly the Great Indian 
Peninsula Kailway, the eases of other lines to 
be, considered on their merits later on, when the 
contracts become teiminable. They agree that 
much capital must be raised direct, by the 
Government of India, but advocate also the 
use of Indian domiciled companies, such as they 
propose, to provide additional funds. The\ 
press that no channel through which mone\ 
can be obtained ought, to be neglected, and 
suggest, ior instance, that further debenture 
Joans through the existing companies might, 
lie negotiated. They agree that money should 
be raised as fast as it. can be economically spent, 
but do not wish new development to be arrested, 
and eonsider that private enterprise should be 
enlisted to provide capital for extensions. Jn 
their opinion Go\ eminent borrowings, both in 
England and India, should be advertised as fm 
railway purposes They recommend enlisting 
the assistance of all banks when money is 
required, and that independent offers of loans 
on special conditions should be considered. 

The Gommittee unanimously endorse the 
recommendations of the Maekay Gonimitt.ee ol 
JP07, that in periods of easy money funds 
should be raised in excess of immediate require- 
ments, and both parties are, agreed that the 
(Judh and Kohilkhand Kailway might advan- 
tageously be merged in the Mast Indian Kailvvaj 
system. 
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t Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year 


Railway Mileage , 



* ? 0r ^ e( ^ ky a Company. f Amalgamated with Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

J These are th> latest figures published in 1920. (a) Shown under Indian State lines against Kolar District Bailway. 



J 1 915-16. il916-17. |l917-18.|l918-lS. 1919-20. 
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Indian State Lines — concld. 

MohaH-Baranli .. 

Morvi 

Mourbhanj* 

Mysore-Arsikere 

M ysore-Bangalore 

Mysore-Nanjangud* . . 

Nagda-Bjjain* 

Nizam’s Guaranteed* . . 

Parlakimedi Light* 

Petlad-Cambay* 

Petlad-Y aso . . 

Pipar Bilara light 

Porbandar-State 

Rajpipla* 

Rajpura-Bhatinda 

Sangli* 

Secunderabad-Gadwal * 

Shorantir-Cochin* 

Tarikere-Narasimharajapura 

Tinnevelly-Quilon* (Travancore) Indian Section . . j 

Udaipur-Cbifcorgarh 

Vijapur-Kalol-Kadi* 

Total .. 

Foreign Lines. 

Karaikkal-Peralam* 

Pondicherry* 

West of India Portuguese* . . 

Total . . 

Grand Total . . 


Worked by a Compauy, + These are the latest figures published in 1920. 

t Formerly worked as part of the Mysore Section of M. & S. M. Railway. 
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Presidents and Governors of Fort St. 
George in Madras. 


W llliam Gyiford 

Elihu Yale 

Nathaniel Higginson 
Thomas Pitt 

Gulston Addison 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1700. 

Edmund Montague {Acting) 

William Fraser (Acting) 

Edward Harrison . . 

Joseph Collet 

Francis Hastings ( Actmq ) 

Nathiyiiel El wick . . 

James Macrae 

George Morton Pitt 

Richard Benyon 

Nicholas Morse 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 

Thomas Saunders 

George Pigot 
Robert Paik 
Charles Bourehier 
Josias DuPre 
Alexander Wynch 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) 

George Stratton 

John Whitehill (Acting) 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart 

John Whitehill ( Acting > 

Charies Smith (Acting) 

Lord Macartney, K.B. 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) 
Major-General SirArchibald Campbell, K.B. 
John Hollond (Acting) . . 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) 
Major-General William Medows 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

Lord Hobart 

Major-General George Harris ( Acting ) . . 
Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 

William Petrie (Acting) 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., k.b. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.o.B. Died, 0 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme ( Acting ) 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . 


1084 

1087 

1092 

1098 

1709 


1709 

1709 

1710 

1711 
1727 
1727 
1725 
1730 
i 735 
1744 

1747 

1750 

1755 

1703 

17G7 

1770 

1773 

1775 ' 

1770 ! 

1777 

1778 ; 

1780 

1780 

1781 

1785 

1785 

1780 

1789 

1790 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1798 

1799 : 

1803 

1807 

1807 

1813 

1814 
1820 

1827 

1827 


Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.O.B. 

George Edward Russell (Acting) . . 

Lord Eiphinstone, G.C.H., P.C 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, K.T., C.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., g.o.b. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

Lord Harris 

Sn Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.o.B. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G. 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.O.B. 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1804. 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K.T. (rt) 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, c.s.i, (Acting) 1872 

Lord Tlobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, C.s.i. ( Acting ) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1875 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudlcston (Acting) . . . . 1883 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 2881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. . . 1885 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

John Henry Garstin, C.S.I. (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, g.c.m.g. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill . . . . . . . . 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thomson, c.s.i. ( Acting ) . . . . 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c.s.i. ( Acting ) . . . . 190( 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, k.c.m.g., G.C.I.E. 1900 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., K.O.M.G., G.C.I.E. ( b ) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K. C.S.I., C.i.E. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.C., G.C.I.E. 191 2 
Baron Wiliingdon . . .. .. 1918 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napici 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi* 
chael of Skirling. 


1832 

1887 

1837 

1842 

1848 

1848 

1854 

1854 

1859 

1860 
1860 

I860 

1863 

1803 

1806 


(i Continued from page 55.) 
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In the West irrigation is a rare luxury, de- i The British Inheritance. — The British 
signed where it exists to increase the produc- Government in India inherited a few major 


tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
necessity to existence. For in India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Sind and the 
South-West Punjab, which are practically rain- 
less ; there are otheis, such as the Deccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the ii regularity of the rainfall 
and the long intervals when the crops may be 
exposed to a blazing sun and a desiccating wind ; 
there are some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few highly favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of irrigation. 
There are great areas where a single crop, which 
is called the kharif, or rain crop, can in normal I 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but ! 
where the second crop, the rabi or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation. Inas- 
much as in India sixty-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livelihood, this brief summary indi- 
cates the enormous importance of irrigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History. — It is natural, in such 
conditions, that irrigation in India should have 
been practised from time immemorial. In the 
history and imagery of the East, there is 
no figure more familiar than the weil, with 
primitive means for raising the water, followed 
to-day much as they were in Bible days. 
In the early records of the peoples of India, 
dating back to many years before ttie 
Christian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have been in 
use from time immemorial ; most of the in- 
numerable tanks iD Southern India have been 
in use for many generations; the practice of 
drawing off the flood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small inundation canals 
has been followed from a very early date ; and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
are still to be found the remains of ancient irri- 
gation channels, which have been buried for 
centuries in the undergrowth of the forests. 
But in the direction of constructing large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the great river little was done before 
the advent of British rule, and they are com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes.— Irrigation works 
in India may be divided into three main i 
heads — wells, tanks and canals. The greatest 
and the most impressive are the canals, and J 
these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule. They have in British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation, certain 
works in the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell into difficulties, 
and the Bystem into disfavour ; during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence it was decided 
that all irrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 
should be constructed through direct agency 
and Bhould be constructed by the State from 
loan fundB as productive public works. 


irrigation works. One of these was the Grand 
Aiucut — the local term for barrage — stretching 
across the width of the Cauvery River in 
Madras. In the Punjab there were a few 
canals, chieiiy inundation — that is above the 
normal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current — constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to its proximity to Delhi, 
the waters of the Jumna were brought to the 
neighbourhood of the city by the Mughals. It 
is doubtful if these works ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or conferred much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
winch the British engineers worked. In South- 
ern India, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the Coleroon River, so as to 
secure the full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the Cauvery. He 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of three crores, irrigate 
more than two million acres in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautley constructed the great Ganges Canal 
which takes off from the river near Hardwar. 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere. In this way were laid 
the foundations of the irrigation system in 
India. The work was gradually pushed for- 
ward. In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, chiefly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wonders of the world. It irrigates 
nearly two million acres, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable area in Egypt, with an ordinal 
discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six times that of the Thames at 
, Teddington. The Chenab and the Jhelum 
Canals brought under irrigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colonies of over one million of 
people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads. In the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works were constructed, like 
Lake Fife and Lako Whiting, drawing their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
the arid tracts of the Deccan. In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most Imaginative 
irrigation work in the world ; by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the watei by 
means of a tunnel through the intervening hill, 
the Madras Government turned the liver back 
on its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of m|dsiure. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. *Gfae culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on the rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective irrigation to 
wUt for want of funds. 

The Irrigation Commission.— In order 
to substitute policy for spasmodic effort, the 
Irrigation Commission was appointed by Lord 
Curzon’s Government in 1901. It made a 
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detailed survey of the conditions of the country, 
and produced the report which is the founda- 
tion of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 
The figures compiled by the Commission illus- 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop in the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in round 
numbers 44 million acres, or 19J per cent, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
18$ million acres or 42 per cent, was watered by 
3tate works (canals and tanks), and 25$ million 
acres, or 58 per cent, from private works, of 
which rather more than one half was from wells. 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by Government works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent, and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had increased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 33 per cent. Includ- 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually within the British Empire was 
placed at 53 million acres (19 million from 
canals, 16 million from wells, 10 million from 
tanks, and 8 million from other sources). 
The Commission reported that the field for the 
construction of new works of any magnitude on 
which the net revenue would exceed the interest I 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts of Madras — tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine. They j 
recommended that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because j 
they would be profitable investments, but also 
because they would increase the food supply of j 
the country. Then addressing themselves to ; 
the question of famine protection, they worked 
out a very interesting equation. Taking the 
district of Sholapur, in the Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine-susceptible district 
in India, they calculated that the cost of famine 
relief in it was 5 lakhs of rupees a year. From 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the Stat^ was justi- 
fied in protecting the land In such district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fail even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
storage work on the Kistna. They proposed" 
that Government should undertake the construc- 
tion of protective works for the rice-growing 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project in Bundelkband. The Commis- 
sion further sketched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed in different 
parts of India, which would cost not less thau 
44 crores of rupees and would result in an in- 
crease of 0,500,000 acres to the irrigated area. 
They estimated that the construction of these 
works would Impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess of interest charges on capital cost over 
the net revenue produced from the works. 
Against this would have to be set the reduction 
in the cost of future famines resulting from the 
construction of the works, which the Commission 


put at 31 lakhs per annum. The balance of 
43 lakhs would represent the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famine which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan- 
tages which might be attributed to them. 
The principal effect of the Irrigation Commis- 
sion's report was to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and the progress since made has 
been remarkable. ^ 

Irrigation Dues. — The charges for irri- 
gation, whother taken in the form of en- 
hanced land revenue or of occupleis' and owners* 
rates, vary very much, depending on the kind 
ot crop, the quantity ol water required for 
it and the time when it is required, the quality 
of the soil, the intensity or constancy of the 
demand, and the value of irrigation in 
increasing the outturn. In the immediate 
vicinity of Poona a ralo of Its. 50 an acre 
is paid for sugarcane. This is quite an 
exceptional rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by high manuring, can raise a crop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On other parts of the Mutlia canal the rate 
vaiies from Ks. 40 to Its. 12, and on other 
canals in the Bombay Deccan from Ks. 25 to 
Its. 10 per acre. In Madras the maximum rate 
for sugarcane is Ks. 10, and in the Punjab it 
does not exceed Its. 8-8. The rate charged for 
rice varies in Madras fiom Ks. 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Its. 2-8 to Ks. 1-8 per acre. In 
both these provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to rice ; in the Punjab, where this crop 
is not extensively grown, the rate varies from 
Its. 7 to Rs. 3-4 per acre. The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, which is the principal 
crop, varies from Ks. 4-1 to Its. 3-12, and for 
fodder crops fiom Ks. 3 to 2-8 per acre. The 
average rate realised from major works for 
irrigation of all kinds is about Ks. 3-8 per acre, 
the provincial averages being Ks. 1-9 In Sind 
and Bengal ; Ks. 3-4 in the Punjab ; Ks. 4-8 in 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. The charges for irrigation may bo 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per cent, of the 
value of the crop, except in Bengal .and the 
Bombay Deccan, where the average is little 
more than six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation.— Twenty years 
ago a great deal was heard about the 
desirability of constructing navigation canals, 
either in conjunction with irrigation or for 
transport, pure and simplo. The idea is 
now exploded. It received a certain stimulus 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
ways, and the handsome earnings of the irriga- 
tion works ; it received i+s quietus when the 
railways turned the cornei Broadly speaking 
it may bo said that navig. c/on and irrigation 
rights clash ; navigation is not only costlv; but 
it cannot be maintained during the season ol 
short supply, except to the detriment ot urina- 
tion . Outside the deltaic tracts of Bengal. 
Orissa, Madras and Smd, navigable canals will 
never be of much use for the purpose of inland 
navigation. There is however considerable 
scope for connecting canals to Improve the 
faculties for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. This is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Government* 
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IRRIGATION OPERATIONS DURING 1919-20. 


The purpose of artificial irrigation being to 
supplement the rainfall on which the production 
ot crops so largely depends, the demand for canal 
irrigation varies m each year with the nature of 
the monsoon and the extent of the rain. In the 
vear under review the Arabian Sea monsoon 
appeared-^ the Peninsula at about the normal ! 
date, vhile the Bay current arrived in north-east 
India about a Meek be lore the usual time Up 
to about the middle oi July both currents were 
exceedingly fitful and Mere mainly confined to 
the Central Provinces and the adjoining dis- 
tricts to the east, to the detriment of north-west 
India M'here, eonsoquenth , intense hot weather 
conditions prevailed 'the monsoon began 
<0 penetrate into north-west India about the 
12th ot Julv and b> the 24th had spread over 
practically the whole aiea. During the rest 
of the month the current was very active and 
there was abundant rain over most of the 
Peninsula and north-west India. In August 
the monsoon was well above its average 
strength but the rainfall was concentrated into 
northern and central India at the expense of the 


Peninsula. This distribution was reversed in 
September, the Peninsula generally receiving 
abundant rain and northern and central India 
less than its proper share. The monsoon 
rains ot the veai, though only 5 per cent, in 
excess of the normal , contrasted very favourably 
with those ot 1918, which were as much as 18 
per cent. 111 dofect. T 11 the major irrigating 
provinces the rainfall was below normal only 
m Saul. 

Total Area Irrigated.— During the year 
1919-20, the total area irrigated by all classes 
of works in India, excluding the areas irrigated in 
tlie Indian States, amounted to over 28 million 
,icres or > million acres more than in the previ- 
ous year. Towards this area Productive Works 
contributed 18,870,204 acres, Protective Works 
717,377 acres, and Minor Works, 8,551,253 acres. 

Comparisons.— -Tlie following table compares 
the area irrigated by Government works, 
excluding Indian State's, during the year under 
review with the average area so lirigated during 
the previous tneimium : — 



Krodvctivk. 

Protective. 

MlNwR. 

Total 
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to 19i9 id. 
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Madras .. 3,4 93,027] 3,717,180 100,152; 

Bombay 37,355 55?272 85,011] 

Drcean 

Sind .. 1,285,548 1,357,585 

Bengal .. 84,45 ij 89,092 

Tinted Pro- 2,923,602 3,080,095 185, 290 j 

vinecs. j 

Punjab .. 7,720,171] 8,890,005 •• ! 

Bihar and 844,747 847,118 51,580; 

Burma * . . 275,413 317,395 

Central 3*0- 88,396 148,592 83,317 

vinces. ! 

North-West 345,118! 307,000 . . ! 

Frontier i . 

Province. 

Kajputana . . . . ! 

Baluchistan . . . j 

Total .. 17, 096, 861 j 18, 876, 234 524,C50j 


108,519' 3,500,228 3,800,5 i I 7,158,707 7,092,530 
134,090! 182,228 211,198 30 1,59 ij 401,400 

; 2,032,402 2,124,700 3,318,Ulo| 3,482.285 

I 25,292 20,799 109,740 110,491 

229,334; 157,585 130,229 3,260,1 77 j 3,451,058 

I 925,948 944,680 8,64o,Ll9 9,834,08.) 

94,699 1,480 3,107 900,807 944,924 

§ 1 

1,147,019 1,169,3 L0 1,422,402; 1,480,711 
150,135! 21,408 26,927 203, 18T 325,054 

! Jk 

i .. 315,148) 307,009 


i 20,397 20,895 20,397' 26,891 

14,305 20,572 14,305] 20,572 

717,377 8,088,442 8,551,25 3 25,709,953128,144,804 


Total Area Irrigated. — The area irrigated « ductive Canals amounted to 3 and 1$ million 
by Government irrigation works in 1919-20 acres, respectively. Bihar and Orissa contn- 

is the largest on record, exceeding the previous buted 847,000 acres, the North-West Frontier 

record of the year 1016-17 by 2,117,900 acres Province 367,000 acres, and Burma 317,009 

The area irrigated by Productive Works was acrcf3 ‘ 
greatest in the Punjab, where over 8| millions The total capital outlay, direct aud indirect, 
sires were recorded, last year’s figure being to the end of the year 1919-20 on Productive 

exceeded by more than a million acres. The Irrigation Works, excluding navigation works 

Madras Presidency came next with an area of but including expenditure incurred on irrigation 

nearly 3f million acres while in the United works under construction, amounted to a little 

Provinces and Sind, the area irrigated by Pro* oyer its, 5,835 laklrs. The gross revenue lor 
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t,lie year amounted to Its. 810 lakhs and the 
working expenses to Rfi. 242 lakhs. The net 
revenue was therefore Its. 568 lakhs, whirl) 
represents a return of 02 per cent, on the total 
capital outlay Of the several provinces, the 
return on capital outlay was highest in ihe 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 14.44 per cent 
In Madras, including schemes which have 
proved unremunerative, the percentage of 
leturn was 10 75, while m the United Provinces 
a leturn of 10-25 per cent, was realized. 

Protective Works.- — The total area irrigated 
bj the thirty-eight Protective Works m oper- 
ation during the year under review amounted to 
<17,400 acres, in the United Provinces, wheie 
works of this class have been in operation longer 
than in the other piovinces, the area irrigated 
was 229, 300 acres. The Central Provinces 
came next with 150,100 acres. Protective 
Works irrigated 134,700 acres in the Deccan 
and Gujarat, 108,500 acres in the Madras Pi ca- 
dency aiid 94,700 acres in Bihar and Orissa. 

The total capital outlay to the end of the year 
under review on Protective Irrigation Works 
amounted to 1,112 lakhs. The net revenue for 
tie year was over four lakhs, which is equivlant 
to 0*37 per cent, on the total capital outlay 
This low return is partly due to the fact that 
the capital account is at present inflated bv 
expenditure on works under construction which 
have not yet commenced to earn revenue. The 
net revenue earned w r as, however, double that 
of the previous year. 

Minor Works. — The minor works are, for 
purposes of accounting, sub-divkled into three 
classes as described below : — 

Class I. — Works for which Capital and Revenue 


Accounts are kept .— These are works, the esti- 
mated capital cost of which exceeds Its. 50,009 
and the revenue from which Is expected to cover 
the total working expenses. 

Class IT.- — Works for which only Revenue 
Accounts are kept . — These are generally works 
costing less than Its. 60,000. 

Class IH — Works for which neither Capital 
nor Revenue Accounts are kept — -The works of 
this class consist mainly of small tanks and Held 
embankments or small drainage schemes to 
prevent deterioration of land or to effect im- 
provements ot land with a view to rendering it 
fit for cultivation. 

One hundred and twenty -two minor works 
of the llrst class described above were m oper- 
ation at the close of * the year 1919-20, one 
hundred and fifteen being irrigation works 
and seven navigation works, the area irri- 
gated bv the former amounting to 2,005,060 
acres The total capital outlay on irrigation 
works of this class at the close of the year was 
Its. 44 6 j lakhs, and the net revenue amounted 
to nearly Its. 40 lakhs, representing a return 
of 8 9 per cent, on capital. On the seven 
purely navigation works, the total capital outlay 
at the end of 1919-20 amounted to 242J lakhs. 
The working of tlio navigation can ils resulted in 
a loss of Its. 3 lakhs. The net revenue realized 
during 1919-20 from Class I Irrigation and 
Navigation Works as a whole represented a 
return of 5-35 per cont. on a total capital outlay 
of Ks. 688J- lakhs. The total area irrigated by 
minor works of all classes amounted to 8,551,000 
acres, or two-sevenths of the whole area irri 
gated during the year by Government canals. 


Total cropped area.— ~A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1919-20 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given beow : — 
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Burma 
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Bengal ! 

24,470,000 
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13*3 1 
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It will be seen that 13 per cent, of the cropped area was irrigated by Government Irrigation 
works, and that the estimated value of the crops so irrigated amounted to nearly times 
the total capital expended on the works. 
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Canal Colonies. — One of the most interest- » 
iug developments is the Canal Colonies of the 
Punjab. In the early eighties the drier dis- 
tricts and waste lands began to receive attention. 
The Lower Sohag and Para Canals, which take 
out from the right bank of the Sutlej opposite 
Fazilka, and the Sidhnai on the left bank of the 
Ravi above its junction with the Chenab, were 
constructed between 1883 and 1887 and, besides 
being immediately successful, they alforded 
valuable experience in colonization. The Sidh- 
nai Canal, to which the supply is ensured l>y a 
needle dam across the river, irrigates some 
350,000 acres annually and gives a net return of 
between 30 and 40 per cent, upon a capital out- j 
lay of rather more than 13 lakhs of rupees. 
The Lower Chenab Canal, for the irrigation of 
the lower portion of tho tract lying between the , 
Chenab and the Jtavi rivers, was opened as an 
inundation canal in 1887, but from the outset it j 
suffered from deposits of silt, and it was 
realized that without a weir across the river 
at its head, to ensure its supply, it would be 
a complete failure. As soon as the supply j 
was assured by the weir. Colonel Jacob, R. E., ! 
pressed for the extension of the canal into 
the large areas of crown waste which were till 
then lying practically valueless. This extension 
was sanctioned in 1891 and the colonization 
of the waste lands then commenced. Tho Lower 
Chenab Canal is easily the most productive work 
in India. It irrigates about 2J million acres 
annually and produces a net revenue of 128 lakhs 
of rupees on a capital outlay of 325 lakhs, a 
return of nearly 40 per cent. The accumulated 
surplus revenues of this caual, after paying 
interest charges, amount to no less than 1,388 
lakhs of rupees. 

Lower Jhelum Canal, 1898-1902. — The 

Lower Jhelum Canal project was sanctioned 
in 1888, but work on it was postponed for want 
of funds till the Lower Chenab Canal had made 
considerable progress and it was not until 1898 
that the work was taken up in earnest. It was 
opened for irrigation in 1902, although con- 
struction was not quite completed. 

In the case of both the Lower Chenab and 
Lower Jhelum Canals, construction and irriga- 
tion went on side by side, since the tract being 
dry and inhospitable, the canals had themselves 
to bring water for the construction of the mason- 
ry works. The canal commands the lower 
portion of the tract between the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and is another extremely lucrative 
work, irrigating about 800,000 acres annually, 
and returning over 20 per cent, on an outlay of 
162 lakhs of rupees. 

The Triple Project.— The Triple Canal 
Project was commenced in 1905 ; of its three 
component parts, the Upper Chenab Canal wa3 
opened in 1912, the Lower Bari Doab Canal in 


WELLS 

So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent.of the irrigated area inlndia 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 


1913, and the Upper Jhelum Canal in 1915, 
A reference to the map will show that the 
four rivers, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej, 
flow convergingly in a south-westerly direction, 
the first named being the most northerly. 
Tho paiticular problem confronting the Punjab 
engineers was the irrigation of the tract 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi, and since the 
supply of tho latter river was required in its 
entirety for the existing Upper Bari Doab and 
Sidhnai canals, a canal from the Sutlej naturally 
offered the easiest solution. A project for the 
irrigation of the lower Bari Doab from the Sutlej 
was pro pared, but, as the result of representations 
made by Colonel Jacob and Sir J. Wilson, 
the Irrigation Commission of 1901-02 advised 
the consideration, in preference to it, of a project 
to irrigate tho Doab by water brought from the 
river Jhelum across tho rivers Chenab and Ravi. 
Under this project water is carried by the Upper 
Jhelum Canal from Mangla on the river Jhelum 
to a point above Klianki, tho headworks of the 
existing Lower Chenab Canal, on the Chenab. 
This renders it possible, without interference 
with existing irrigation, to draw off water from 
the Chenab at Meiala, forty miles above Khanki, 
and to convev it by the Upper Chenab canal to 
the Ravi at Balloki, crossing the. latter river by 
means of the Balloki level crossing. The water 
is thus delivered on to the Ravi- Sutlej tract for 
irrigation by the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

The Frontier. — Equally remarkable results 
have been achieved on the Frontier. The intro- 
duction of irrigation by the Lower Swat Canal 
lias changed completely tho character of the 
tract served. Before the advent of the canal it 
was uninhabited and practically uninhabitable, 
covered with thorn bushes and not a tree to be 
seen. It is now, and was even in 1894, when 
the completion report was written, dotted 
throughout with villages occupied by a law- 
abiding and contented peasantry, and the wilder- 
ness of thorn has given place to a vast sheet of 
cultivation, while avenues of trees have sprung 
up along the roads as well as along the canal and 
its distributing channels. The state of the tract 
is in every way a vast contrast to what it was 
when the surveys for the canal were in progress, 
at which time no officer was allowed to leave 
cantonments without himseli being armed and 
being attended by an armed escort. 

Indian Soldier Colony.— An area of 171,500 
acres has been reserved in the Lower Bari Doab 
colony for distribution to Indian officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers who rendered 
distinguished service in the great war, and the 
distribution is being made under the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief through the agency of 
tho Indian Soldiers' Board on the recommend- 
ations of Officers Commanding units. 


) TANKS. 

When the cultivator lias to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more caTeful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost ol lifting, 
It is generally used for high grade crops. It Is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
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least one-third more than canal- watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will rub 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah , or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
c f the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can be 
linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6| per cent In Madras and 
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Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
woik like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ton acres. They 
date back to a vciy early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
groat size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some foim or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography.—" Irrigation in India : Re- 
view for 1919-20 " (Govt. Press, Calcutta. 
Price, As. 12. It has been decided that, in 
future, the full review shall only be published 
triennially and that, in the intermediate years 
supplements shall be issued dealing with the 
year in question and bringing up to date the 
information contained in the previous triennial 
publication. The animal review for 1919-20 
forms the second of these supplement* ; the 
first triennial review will deal with irrigation in 
Tndia up to the end of the year 1920-1921. 
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the professional skill of the Public Works Officers. 
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This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to tho co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in this country and 
in our Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School was created a3 the outcome of the 
Reports of two Government Committees, the 
first Treasury Committee presided over by tho 
late Lord Reay, the second an India Office Com- 
mittee presided over by the first Lord Cromer. 
The School provides London with a centre for 
Oriental teaching adequate to the needs of the 
metropolis and of the Empire, and one that 
removes the reproach that London has been 
without an Oriental School comparable to those 
of Paris, Berlin, and Petrograd. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided for them 
by Government under the London Institution 


(Transfer) Act of 1912. Tho sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than forty languages 
In a considerable proportion of "the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
in question are spoken, as it is the aim of the 
School to provide as far as possble both Euro- 
pean and Oriental Lecturers in the principal 
languages included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
inter-collegiate arrangements have been made 
with University College for instruction In 
Phonetics, modern phonetic methods being used 
fo facilitate the acquirement of correct pronun- 
ciation. lntor-collegiate arrangements will also 
be made with the London School of Economics 
for instruction in the Sociology and Anthropology 
of' the less civilised races. 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not of 
the staff of the School. 

Patron, II. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir John Hewett, G.O.9.I., 
K.B E., C.I.E. Director, Professor Sir E. Denison 
Ross, O.T.E , Pu.p. 


Teaching Staff. 



Name 

Subjects. 

Title. 

Sheikh M. H Abdel Razek 

. Arabic (Egvptian) 

. Lecturer. 

§ Sir T W. Arnold, 0 i.h„ i,ttt i> m.a 

. Arabic (Classical) . . 

.Professor. 

t 

I. Grahame Bailev, m .y., b.d , i>.i,m\ 

. Hindustani (Urdu ife 

Hindi). Reader. 

* 

L. D. Barnett, litt.d , ivr A 

..Sanskrit. 

. Lecturer 


Hajji A. M. Belshah 

.Arabic (Mesopotamian) .. „ 

t 

C O Blagden, M.A ... 

• Malay 

. . Reader. 

* 

W. C. Ch’en, P 11 i>., M a. 

.Chinese (Mandarin) 

. Lecturer. 


U. H. Darab Khan 

. . Persian 


* 

Carline A. F. Rhys Davids, d.litt., ala 

. .Pali 


* 

W. Dodcret, M.A., I.c.s., (retired.) . 

E. Dora Edwards 

. . Gujarati 



. .Chinese (Mandarin) 

• n 


H. A. R. Gibb, m.a. . 

. Arabic (Classical) 



J. Withers Gill 

..Hausa 


★ 

A . L. Hough 

. Burmese 


* 

A. D. Innes, m.a. 

.Historv of India .. 



Commander N. E. Isemongor, r.n., (retired).Japanese . 

• • M 


S. G. Kanhere 

..Marathi 



T. Kitamura 

. . Japanese . . 

* , , 

* 

A. Q. Malik 

. . Hindustani 

• ,> 

* 

W. M. McGovern 

..Japanese .. 

• • n 


W. Sutton Pago, b.a., b il, o.b.e. . . 

. . Bengali 

. # 

* 

T. G. F. Palmer 

.Hindustan 

. . Reader. 

i 

W. Hopkyn Rees 

Ali Riza Bey 

. Chinese 


. Turkish . . 

. Lecturer. 

t 

Sir E. Denison Ross, o.l.R., Ph.d. 

. Persian 

. . Professor. 

+ 

A. Sabonadiere, i.c.s., (retired) 

. Indian Law 

. .Lecturer. 

* 

A. Sefl 

. . Arabic (Syrian Sl Cl: 

issical). .Lecturer. 

t 

Alice Werner . . 

..Swahili and other 
Languages. 

Bantu Reader. 

t 

M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, m.a. 

. .Tamil and Telugu 

• • »> 

* 

C. E. Wilson, B.A 

. . Persian 

..Lecturer. 


* Recoginsed Teacher in the University ot London. 

\ University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 
t University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 
§ University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher, 
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Trade. 


The broad characteristics of the trade of 
India are familiar to readers of the Indian Year 
Book. India is chiefly an agricultural country, 
for 72 per cent, of its people are directly dependent 
upon agriculture for their means of livelihood. 
Consequently, the prosperity of the land is 
largely determined by the * c haracter of the 
south-west monsoon rains. An area which 
every year grows larger is protected by irriga- 
tion and the extension of these works, together 
with the increased resisting power ot the jicople 
and the growth of the manufacturing industry, 
is expected to make the population immune to 
the shock of such famines as those of 1890-97, 
1899-1900 and 1918-19. But many of the 
irrigation works, such as tanks and wells, dejiend 
on the rains for their replenishment Con* j 
sequently, the rams mainly determine the j 
export trade and the consequent purchasing 
power of the people. Another feature that j 
arises from these conditions is that the imports 
are chiefly manufactured goods and the exports 
produce. ! 

The main conclusions to be drawn 
from the trade statistics of the last 
official year arc indicated in the annual Review 
of tho Trade of India by Mr. Jl. A. F. Lindsay, 
Director- General of Commercial Intelligence, 
from which the following details are mainly 
drawn. 

The year 1920-21 earned Indian trade one 
more Btage on its slow return to normal con- 
ditions. The previous year had witnessed an 
unprecedented boom when Indian exports 
increased monthly lrom Its. 221 crores in April 
1919 to the record figure of Its. 31& crores in 
March 1920. Imports had also increased during 
the same months from nearly Its. 14 } to nearly 
Ha. 24 crores. The total trade of that year, 
imports and exports combined, had reached the 
record value of Ks. 535 crores. The pace was 
too fast, however and before tho year 1919-20 
had closed, It had given the first clear indica- 
tions that the inevitable reaction was at hand. 

Before long, deflation both of exchange and 
prioes — a necessary preliminary to a return to 
normal trade conditions — set in. On the 1st. of 
April 1020 silver was quoted at 72Jd. per ounce, 
by 31st March 1921 it had fallen continuously ; 
(except for an upward tendency noted in July, 
August, and September) to 33id. The sterling 
value of the rupee had fallen steadily during the 

same period from 2 s. 4tf. to is. 3^. On the 

evidence of index numbers the United King- j 
dom, America and Japan, who are India’s best 
customers and took between them nearly 46 
per cent, of her exports in 1920-21, showed 
early in the year all the symptoms of congested 
stocks and slackening demands. Coun- 
ties normally taking Indian goods and on the 
right side of the exchange fence found them- 
* or m08 *' P art in possession of ample 
stocks and would take no more. Russia and 
Gontnl Europe were known to be short, but 
unable to buy. 


Fortunately the slump found India, commer- 
cially and financially, in a strong 
position. Her currency does not show the 
signs of inflation so marked in other countries. 
Deflation of her note-issue was carried out to 
tho extent of Its. 19 crores from Ha. 185 crores 
in January 1920 to Rs. 166 crores in March 1921. 
During the same period, their metallic backing 
in India increased from nearly Rs. 75 to Rs. 90 
crores, of which Rs. 24 crores consisted of gold 
valued at Its. 10 to the £1. Financial stringency 
was at no time during the year so apparent or 
so keenly felt as in Europe and America. Dining 
the war, her goods were in keen demand, and 
on the credits thus obtained sho has been able 
to lay deep and strong foundations for industrial 
and commercial expansion. It is a relevant 
fact that, in spite of adverse trade conditions, 
which operated persistently throughout 1920- 
21, the total trade of tho year, imports and 
exports combined, reached the very high 
figure of Rs. 692 crores and thus exceeded the 
record (Rs. 535 crores) of tho previous year. 

By the end of the financial year European 
continental countries had already begun to 
purchase Indian goods in small quantities and 
to send her some exports in return and tho 1921 
rains were ample and well distributed. 

Imports of Merchandise. 

The volume of imports generally affords » 
pretty safe indication of the extent firstly ol 
stocks and secondly of credits ; always pro- 
vided that extraneous controls and restrictions 
are absent or ineffectual, and that the laws of 
demand and supply have full play. The follow- 
i ing table is instructive in this connection : 


Imports. 

Five yearly averages. Us (lakhs) 

Five years ending 1903-04 . 78,42 

,, „ 1908-09 .. .. 1,11,85 

,, ,, „ 1913-14 (pic 

war) . . 1,45,85 

„ 1918-19 (wai- 

period) . 1,47,80 

Imports. 

Yearly totals. Its. (lakhs) 

Yea i 1913-14 (pre-war) 1,83,25 

„ 1914-15 .. . 1,37,93 

1915-16 1,31,99 

„ 1916-17 . . 1,49,63 

.. 1917-18 1,50,42 

,, 1918-19 1,69,03 

„ 1919-20 2,07,97 

„ 1920-21 . . 3,35,60 


The demand for imported goods in India was 
starved during the artificial trade conditions 
of the war. During 1918-19 there was a reco- 
very, but only a partial recovery, as war con- 
ditions were folly operative during eight months 
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IMPORTS. 

Share of the Principal Articles and Countries in the Import Trade of British 
India in 1920-21, as compared with the year 1919-20. 

(I) Share of Principal Articles. (2) Share of Principal Countries 

1920-21. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1919-20. 
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of that year, while the remaining four months 
were not sufficient to cover more than the 
preliminary steps towards decontrol and towards 
a return to peace conditions of manufacture. 
In the result, imports, in spite of high prices, ! 
did not attain even the \ allies of 1913-14 > 
During 1919-20 the recovery was more marked, J 
and a total ot nearly Rs. 208 crores ot imports j 
was reached. The theorist would say that' 
satiety point had been reached. But if 1919- j 
20 was a record year for imports, it was no loss ; 
so for exports, and the balance in India’s favour, 
on the year’s exchange of merchandise, was as 
high as Rs. 1 19 crores. Exchange was high, 
credits were good, foreign prices were still 
rising. It is true that local stocks were also 
rising, but it must not be forgotten that in 
important lines such as piece-goods, dyes, 
sugar, provisions and mineral oils, India is ; 
accustomed to work on ample margins, which ; 
have been roughly estimated at nine and in | 
some cases as much as twelve months* supplies, j 
When one compares India’s purchasing power j 
in 1919-20 with that of 1913-14, and discounts I 
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the rising prices of the post-war year, one is not 
surprised either at the volume ot her import 
during 1919-20 or at the continuance of her 
purchases on an increasing scale well into 
1920-21. It is true that, at the time of writing, 
there an 4 indications of a glut. But the indi- 
cations seem to come more trom scattered 
centres ol distribution than from fhe ample 
districts which they feed and which furnish 
collectively during seasons ol plentv the vast, 
demands of India. The monsoon ot 1920 was 
poor, and the district demands were limited in 
consequence. Were these demands released, it 
would perhaps be lound that the glut is more 
[ apparent than real. To what extent foreign 
purchases will he curtailed as a result of the 
increase m the general rate ol import, duty 
trom 7£ to 11 per cent from 1st March 1921 
still remains to be seen 

The following table compaies the values of 
t lie chiei impoits during each oi the past three 
jears, with the values recorded during 1913-14, 
the last pre-war year . — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year). 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


Bs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs ) 

Tbs (lakhs) 

IN. (lakhs). 

Cotton goods 

62,14 

51,68 

54,72 

88,54 

„ twist and yarn . . 

4,16 

8,87 

4,3(5 

1 3,58 

Iron and steel . . 

10,01 

12,45 

J 6,33 

31,30 

Machinery of all kinds, including belt,- 





ing 

8,26 

5,86 

9,58 

24,09 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

10,03 

1,04 

4,59 , 

14,13 

Sugar 

14,96 

15,61 

22,99 I 

18,50 

Motor cars and motor cycles 

1,53 

39 

3,93 

12,34 

Hardware 

3,95 

3,21 

4,37 

9,08 

Mineral oil 

4,12 

3,61 

9,26 

8,34 

Paper and pasteboard . . 

1,59 

2,72, 

2,34 

7,30 

Silk, raw and manufactured 

4,37 

4,75 

7,71 

7,26 

Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

2,41 

4,22 

3,74 

5,16 

Liquors 

2,24 

3,30 

3,37 

4,90 

Provisions 

2,47 

1,94 

2,91 

3,01 

Salt 

88 

2,33 

2,10 

1 -2,28 


EXPORTS. 


As already shown, 1919-20 was a 5 ear of 
•ecords. The combined trade of that year, 
mports, exports and re-exports, had 
amounted to Rs. 534 J- crores, a total never 
before attained. Exports and re-exports had 
together reached a total value of Rs. 3 26 2 
crores, also a record for one year. Including 
movements of bullion, official * remittance and 
rupee paper on private account, there had been 
% record balance of trade of Rs. 95 crores in 
India's favour. Finally, the last month of 
that year, March 1920, had registered a new 
•ecord in the value of one month’s exports of 
ndian merchandise which bad totalled Rs. 30 
rores. 


The volume of exports declined steadily from 
that month to Rs. 27 crores in April 1920, 
the first month of the year under review, Rs. 20 £ 
crores in September and Rs. 17 crores in March 
1921. Total exports for the year at Rs. 238 
crores were Jess even than during the last pre- 
war year (1913-14, Rs. 244 crores) in spite of 
the higher level of prices. The reasons are not, 
far to seek. The general cost of living, wages 
and costs of production rose, reducing margins 
of profit. The monsoon was short and official- 
control of the export of foodgrains, a consider- 
able item in India’s foreign trade, had to be 
retained. Foreign countries in a position to buy 
had bought to exoess and countries starved of 
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EXPORTS. 

Share of the Principal Articles and Countries In the Export Trade of British 
India in 1920-21, as compared with the year 1919-20. 

(1) Share of Principal Articles (2) Share of Principal Countries 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
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goods had not sufficient exchange strength to 
plaoe orders. Such orders as were forthcoming 
contracted from a forward to a spot basis. 
Stocks in India rose. The slump was general 
and acute. 

The slump itself was a natural and not un- 
healthy reaction from the frenzied buying 
which had followed the redistribution of wealth 
during the war, and the subsequent reorganis- 
ation of industries in the comparative security 
of peace conditions. Indian produce and 
manufactures had been in keen demand, but It 
yet remains to be seen to what extent, they 
had passed into consumpt ion or had merely accu- 
mulated in foreign markets. The conditions 
naturally varied with the commodity. All 
that can be said with safety is that the climax 
occurred during January-February 1920, when 
prices and exchange reached their highest, 
levels, and that foreign orders diminished 
rapidly thereafter. Subsequent purchases were 
mad** from band to mouth, on falling prices, 
freights and exchange, and behind stocks which 
could only be liquidated at. a loss. An import- 
ant factor was the weakness of the monsoon of 
1920, necessitating the retention of official 
control of exports of wheat and rice within 
specified limits of quantity and price. The 
exports of other food grains and flour were also 
kept under control. The practical effect of 
these orders was to restrict foreign dealings in 


what are normally important items of India's 
export, trade, and to keep the prices at levels rea 
son able to both producer and consumer in India. 

A factor of considerable importance to the 
export trade was the steady decline in the v 
sterling value of the rupee from 2s-4d on tin* 

1st April 1920 to 1 j?.-3 d on the 31st, March 
1921 ; that is to say, conversely, the apprecia- 
tion of the rupee value of sterling from appro- 
ximately 11s. 8-9-0 to approximately Bs. 15 
per£. The effect, of this tendency was naturally 
to modify the decline in lupee prices, which 
did not in general show so violent a fall Jn India 
as the corresponding rates expressed, in foreign 
currency, in foreign markets. The decline ni 
freight rates was a contributing factor. Tin 
effect on India’s export trade varied considei- 
ably with the commodities handled, and espe- 
cially with the conditions of payment. On 
the whole, although Indian prices declined 
more gradually (owing to declining exchange) 
than prices in foreign markets, her export 
trade was severely hit, since steady forward- 
business had been rendered impracticable. 

An Interesting feature of the year’s trade is 
that the wide margins of price between superior 
and inferior qualities of the same classes of 
goods — characteristic of the war period— were 
generally maintained. This tendency wa-> 
due to several causes. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


A noteworthy feature in the direction of 
India’s trade in 1920-2 L was an increase in the 
share of the British Empire in the total trade as 
compared with the preceding year, from 51 to 
56 per cent, with a corresponding decrease in 
the share of foreign countries from 49 to 44 per 
oent. The important variations as compared 
with 1919-20 are stated below : — 

(1) A remarkable increase in the percentage 
share of the United Kingdom in imports from 
50. 5 to 61 per cent accompanied by a decrease | 
in exports from 29'6 to 21*9 per cent, resulting 
in a net increase in the total trade from 37.7 
to 44.1 per cent. In the pre-war year 1913-14 
the shares were 64 per cent in imports, 24 per 
cent, in exports, and 40.7 per cent, in the total 
trade. 

(2) A decrease in the share of His Majesty’s 
Dominions and other British possessions in 
imports from 10 to 5 per cent with an increase 


in their share in the export trade from 14 to 2 L 
per cent, the net result being a decrease in the 
total trade fom 13 to 12 per cent. 

(3) The whole British Empire had 56 per 
cent, of the total trade (66 per cent, of the 
imports and 43 per cent of the exports) as 
against, 51 per cent. (61 per cent, of the imports 
and 44 per cent, of the exports) in 1919-20. 

(4) A decrease in the share of the United 
States of America in imports from 12.1 to 10.5 
per cent, although in exports her position 
remained practically unchanged, namely nearly 
15 per cent, thus recording a net decrease in the 
total trade from 13.8 to 12.4 per cent. 

(5) An all-round decrease in Japan’s share 
j in the trade, namely, under imports from 9.2 

to 7.9 peT cent, and under exports from 14*3 to 
9.6 per cent, resulting in a net decrease in her 
; share in the total trade from 12.3 to 8.6 per 
! cent. 


DIVISION BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


Imports from the United Kingdom showed an 
increase in value of no less than Bs. 100 crores 
or 96 per cent to Bs. 205 crores. In the pre-war 
year the value had amounted to Bs. 117| crores 
only. The value of the exports to the United 
Kingdom decreased hy 42 per cent, to Bs. 56 
crores as compared with 1919-20. the value recor- 
ded in the pre-war year being Bs. 58 crores. 
Nearly 40 per cent, of the total imports consisted 
of cotton manufactures including twist and 
yam, which were valued at Bs. 81 crores as 
against Bs. 51 crores or 48 per cent, of the 
imports in the preceding year, The other 


important groups, namely, metals and manu- 
factures, machinery, railway plant and rolling 
Btock, accounted for 29 per cent, or nearly 
one-third of the total imports as against 23 
per cent, in 1919-20. 

The quantity of cotton pieeegoods imported 
rose by 32 per cent, to 1,292 million yards from 
976 million in 1919-20, but this was 58 per cent,, 
belewthe imports in the pre-war year. The 
value of the imports of iron and steel more than 
doubled from Bs. 10 crores to Bs. 22 crores, of 
machinery and millwork nearly trebled from Bs.6 
crores to Bs. 17| crores, while railway plant and 
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SOURCES OF IMPORTS. 

Share of Principal Countries in the Import Trade of British India in 1920-21 
as compared with the Average of the five pre-war years, 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
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rolling stock increased from Rs. 4 crores to 
Rs. 13 crores, and hardware and liquors amount- 
ed to Rs. 5 and l<s. 3} crores as against Rs. 2 
crores each in 1919-20. Other articles which 
showed noticeable increases were paper and 
pasteboard (-{-Its. 2,25 lakhs), woollen goods- 
i-f-Rs. 3.39 lakhs), electrical instruments 
(-fRa* 2,09 lakhs), mixed or yellow metal for 
sheathing (+Rs- 1,34 lakhs), motor cars 
(-f-Rs. 1,86 lakhs), provisions (-4-lts. 64 lakhs), 
haberdashery and millinery (-|-Rs 84 lakhs), 
stationery (4Rs. 80 lakhs), cement (4-Rs. 56 
lakhs), paints and colours (-fB s 53lakns), and 
leather (-fils. 70 lakhs). 

I'lie principal articles exported weie tea, 
(over Rs. 10 crores), raw and manulacturcd 
jute (nearly Rs. 10 crores), seeds (Its. 7 eroies) 
food grains (Rs. 4} crores), raw' and tanned hides 
and skins (Rs. 3} crores), and raw wool and 
raw cotton (about Rs. 2 crores each). These 
articles represented 70 per cent, of the total 
exports to the United Kingdom as against nearly 
80 percent, in 1919-20. The shipments of tea 
decreased by 26 per (lent, as compared with 
L919-20 to 249 million lbs. Raw jute declined 
by no less than 56 per cent to 136,000 tons, 
while jute bags and gunny cloth w'erc exported 
to the extent of 48 millions in number and 94} 
million yards, respectively, as against 58 
millions in number and 100 million yards in the 
preceding year. The total quantity' of all kinds 
of Beeds exported w r as 286,000 tons, showing a 
decrease of 217,000 tons or 43 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1919-20. Gotton seeds accounted 
for a decrease of 146,000 tons, linseed of 32,000 
tons, and rapeseed of 49,000 tons, while gound- 
nuts increased by 15,700 tons. There ^yas a 
remarkable fall in raw hides and skins. The 
quantity of raw hides and skins amounted to 
5.800 tons and of tanned hides and skins to 
5,300 tons as against 18,800 and 25,900 tons, 
respectively, in 1919-20. Rood grains mainly 
rice and wheat, had been conditionally released 
for export and showed an increase of 170,000 
tons to 279,000 tons. Shipments of rubber, 
coffee, hones, and manganeese ore improved, 
while there were decreases under raw cotton, 


shellac, fodder, bran and pollards, coir manu- 
factured, mica, paraffin, wax, tobacco, cocoanut 
oil and teak wood. 

As regards other British Possessions the total 
imports fell by Rs 2 crores to Rs. 18 crores, 
while the exports rose from Its. 47 crores to 
Rs. 54 crores or an increase of 15 per cent. 

As compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, 
the value of the impoits tiom almost all the 
Continental countries increased with the ex- 
ception oi Germany and Austria Undei 
exports there was a maiked decrease in the case 
of Prance, Italy, (let many, Austria, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, accompanied In an 
increase m the trade with Belgium, Norway, 
Spam and Switzmland I low much ot the 
increase in the impoits 1 10111 Belgium and the 
Netherlands is due to the transit- of goods from 
Germany, it is not possible to estimate, but the 
proportion is probably high. Imports from 
the United States oi Ameiica mei eased and 
cxpoits theieto declined. Imports trom Java 
it*ll and there was a decrease in the exports to 
China and Japan. As in tin* preceding year, the 
United States occupied the second place in 
India’s foreign trade in 1920-21. 

The most interesting feature of India’s 
foreign trade was the revival of the trade with 
Continental countries, especially Germany and 
Belgium. Tin* value ot the total trade with 
Gei many increased to Its. 13} crores as against- 
lts. 1} crores in 1919-20, although this is only 
about" one-tlnrd ot the pre-war level. Imports 
were valued at Rs. 4| crores, consisting mostly 
of alizarine and aniline dyes (Rs. 1,17 lakhs), 
iron and steel (Rs 57 laklis), salt (Rs. 35 lakhs), 
glass and glassware (Rs. 20 lakhs), paper and 
pasteboard (Rs. 19 lakhs), machinery and 
millwork (Rs. 17 lakhs), and cotton manufac- 
turers (Its. 9 lakhs). The value of exports 
amounted to Rs. 8f crores, of winch raw cotton 
accounted for Its. 3} crores and raw jute Its. 2} 
crores. Rice, not in the husk, was exported to 
tlie extent of about 51,000 tons, valued at 
11s. 79 laklis. Before the close of the year the 
export trade in raw hides with Germany showed 
signs of revival. 


CUSTOMS 


The chief event- of the year was the amendment 
of the second Schedule to the Tndian Tariff Act, 
1894, which was embodied in the Tndian Finance 
Act, 1921, and took effect from 1st March, 1921. 
Tlie general ad valorem tariff rate on imported 
articles, which had stood at 7} per cent, since 
March 1916, was raised to 11 per cent. A 
specific rate of duty oi 12 annas per gross of 
boxes, in place of the previous 7} per cent. 
ad valorem duty, was imposed on matches ; and 
a duty of 20 per cent, was levied on certain arti- 
cles of luxury such as confectionery, motor cars 
motor cycles and pneumatic rubber tyres (exclu- 
ding lorries), silk piece-goods, fireworks, clocks and 
watches, electroplated ware, gold and silver 
plate, musierl instruments, cinematograph 
films, toys. Hr The special rates of duty on 
Impoited liquoj -i. foreign sugar, and tobacco 
other than unmanufactured tobacco were 
increased ; cotton machinery, hitherto free 
W brought under the 2} per cent, rate, and 


REVENUE 

metallic ores of all sorts were made free. By 
Notification the imports of grain, pulse and 
Hour were exempted from duty throughout 
the year. The revised rates were iu force for 
only one month of the year under reviow, 
namely. March 1921 . 

The gross sea and laud customs revenue 
(excluding salt revenue) collected during the 
year under review reached the unprecedented 
level of Rs. 31,88 lakhs, an increase of no less 
than Rs. 9,40 lakhs or 42 per cent, over the 
preceding year and of Rs. 20,54 lakhs or 181 per 
cent, over the pre-war year 1913-14. To the 
total customs revenue realised during the year, 
import duties contributed Rs. 23,08 laklis or 
72 per cent, export duties Rs. 4,83 lakhs or 15 
per cent, the excise dut-v on cotton manufactures 
Rs. 2,35 lakhs or 7 per cent, and that on motor 
spirit Rs. 54 lakhs or 2 per cent. ; land customs 
and miscellaneous yielded approximately 
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DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS. 

Share of Principal Countries in the Export Trade of British India in 1920-21, 
as Compared with the Average of the five pre-war years, 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
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Rb. 1,08 lakhs or 4 per cent. Under imports (-fRs. 42 lakhs), machinery (-f*Rs. 84 lakhs), 
the most noticeable increases were in cotton instruments and woollens (-fits. 27 lakhs each), 
goods (+Rs. 2,60 lakhs), carriages and carts, iron and steel (+Its. 21 lakhs), and railway 
including motor cars and cycles (-fits. 77 lakhs), plant (4-lls. 20 lakhs). On the other hand, 
liquors (-f-Rs. 60 lakhs), hardware and cutlery, petroleum showed a decrease of Us. 81 lakhs 
and paper (-J-Rs. 47 lakhs each), tobacco and sugar of Its. 19 lakhs. 

SHIPPING. 

As to the nationality, number, and tonnage by sailing vessels (Indian and foreign). Thenum- 
of vessels which entered and cleared at ports in bcr of vessels that entered and cleared with car- 
British India, the total net register tonnage of goes and in ballast increased to 8,603 from 8,228 
vessels including native craft was 16,478,000 tons in 1919-20. Of these, the number ot steamers 
in the year under review as against 13,000,000 I was 6,886 against 6,195, sailing vessels 7256 
tons in 1919-20 and 17,386,000 tons in the j against 601, and native craft 1,891 against 
pre-war year 1913-14. This showed an increase | 2,432. The average tonnage per steamer was 
of 19 per cent over the preceding year, although 1 2,531 as gainst 2,440 in the preceding year and 
still 11 per cent, below the pre-war year. Of the I 2,683 in the pre-war year. The clearances of 
total tonnage entered and cleared during the year | vessels with cargoes and in ballast engaged in 
15,191,000 tons or 98 per cent, were accounted overseas trade are shown in the following 
for steamers and 282,000 tons or only 2 per cent. I statement : — 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes and in ballast. 


1913-14 (pre-war 1919-20 1920-21 

year). 


1 

Tons 

(1,000). 

Per cent. 

Tons 

(1,000) 

Per cent. 

Tons 

(1,000). 

Per cent. 

British ships (including British Indian) . 
Foreign ships . . '. . 

6,079 

2,083 

(70) 

(24) 

5,435 

1,007 

(84) 

(16) 

5,936 
1 ,492 

(80) 

(20) 

Total 

8,702 

(100) 

6,502 

(100) 

7,427 

(100) 


The share of BiritiBh ships decreased to 80 The tonnage of vessels cleared with cargoes 
percent, from 84 per cent. in 1919-20, while that and in ballast to the United Kingdom was 
of foreign ships had a corresponding increase to 20 1,454,000 tons, a decrease of 24 per cent, as 
per cenE. from 16 per cent. As compared with the compared with 1919-20 and of 23 per cent, as 
pre-war year 1913-14, however, the share oi compared with 1913-14. There was an increase 
British ships rose in 1920-21 by 4 per cent, and in the clearances to Japan and the United 
that of foreign ships fell to the same extent. States while Egypt showed a fall. The per- 
The total clearances showed an increase of 14 centage share of Bengal in the total tonnage of 
per cent, over the preceding year. These entries and clearances was 32 against 23 in the 
figures do not take into account Government pre-war year 1913-14, of Bombay 27 against, 
vessels or vessels chartered on Government 24, of Sind 11 against 12, of Madras 16 against 
account. 25, and of Burma 14 against 16. 

TBE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The outstanding feature of tlie year’s trade India was successful in buying the greater 
was the excess of imports over exports of private part of her silver requirements cheap and in 
merchandise by over Its. 79 crores. In the exporting her gold when it was dear. In the 
preceding year exports had exceeded imports end, the demand for silver outweighed the 
in value by Us. 126 crores and in 1918-19 by propensity to hoard gold, and gold exports, 
nearly Rs. 85 crores. In the first two months facilitated by low exchange levels, ultimately 
of the year under review exports held their own, exceeded the imports of silver. Rupee-sterling 
but imports were fast gaining on them and the exchange may be described as having responded 
favourable margin of Rs. 7 crores in April 1920 to the general influence exercised first by a 
was reduced to Rs. 4 crores in May, rising and then by a declining balance of trade, 
and was converted to an adverse balance Subject to this dominant influence it felt the 
of Rs. 3 crores in June. From that attraction exerted by the world piioe of silver, 
month the adverse balance continued to the And finally, during the last half of 1920-21 it 
end of the year, the highest figures recorded fluctuated from day to day, on its downward 
being Rs. 18 crores in November, 1920, Rs. 12 career, between the point at which it was proflt- 
crores in December, 1920, and again Rs. 13 able to import silver and that at which it paid 
crores in January, 1921. to export gold, the margin of profit being 

Another feature of the year was a net export influenced by fluctuations in the value of £1 in 
of tnaeure on private account, valued at Rs. 1$ terms of dollars, or the “ crossrate ” as it i$ 
crows- as against a net import of Rs. 11 crores in popularly termed. 
f.919-20 ana of Rs. 29} crores in the pre-war year. 
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A special feature of the later years of the : successful appeals to the public for funds to 
war, and of subsequent, years also, was the i finance industrial enterprise in India. These 
insistence of Exchange Banks in India on the . funds were remitted, in many instances, while 
production of cover, at first, as a condition to j exchange* was high, to finance plant and machi- 
linancing export trade, and later (when the nery, which on delhery during 1920-21, had 
balance turned) to financing imports. The ' thus all eady been paid for. 'J hat is to say, the 
insistence on cover for export bills during 1917 effect on exchange of an unknown, but perhaps 
and 1918 encouraged export, firms to fake up appreciable, proportion of the imports of 1920- 
import business in order that, they might. In* I 21 had already spent itself in 1919-20. 
able to provide the necessary cover themselves, j Conversely, contracts for the purchase ol 
and thus avoid the premium demanded for ! piece-goods, piovisions, hardware aud otliei 
cover in the open market. This development. | commodities, representing expenditure from 
stimulated the demand for foreign goods, and ! the income rather than the capital of India, 
the imports business, once engaged, rvas retained | were m many instances repudiated, pending the 
by many firms and helped to sw r ell the volume 1 recovery of the sterling value of the nvpee. The 
of orders for foreign goods during 1920. total value of such “cold-storage” bills has 

. , P . , , . been estimated on good authoritv, towards 

A second point of importance is the undoubted , the end of March 1921 , at Rs 30 croTes for 
remittance (on favourable exchange rates piece-goods and 11s. 20 ciores tor other com - 
during 1919-20) ol funds eai marked for the modifies of this class. That, is to say, accounts 
purchase of goods from abroad, and particulail> to the extent of Esv GO erores still remained to 
ol machinery and plant. The latei months of he settled on 1st April 1921, for goods which 
1919 and the earlier months of 1920 saw many figure m the import trade of 1920-21. 

TRADE OF INDIA, 1921. 

During the eight months ended November, I Its. 323 erores, as against Rs. 405 erores, a 
1921, as compared with the corresponding period i decrease of Its. 82 erores or 20 per cent, 
of 1920, the value of the imports decreased by ! Imports of treasure (private and (Government) 
Rs. 49 erores or 22 per cent, to Its. 174 erores, j decieased by nearly Bs. 6,82 lakhs to Bs. 18,38 

and the total exports, including re-exports, lakhs. Gold bullion fell by Bs. 14,17 laklis to 

decreased by Bs. 33 ciores or 18 per cent, to j Its. 2,22 lakhs, and sovereigns and other British 
Its. 149 erores. The exports of Indian Mer- gold coin by Bs. 1,48 lakhs to Bs. 1,72 lakhs , 
chandise showed a decrease of Bs. 28 erores or j while other coined gold rose by nearly Bs. 3,10 
17 per cent, and re-exports decreased by Bs. 4 j lakhs to Bs. 3,89 lakhs. Imports of silver in- 
c-rores or 33 per cent. The grand total ol mi- , creased by Rs. 5,74 laklis to nearly Bs. 10,55 

ports, exports, and re-exports amounted to laklis. Exports of treasure also increased hv 

i Bs. 11,08 laklis to Bs. 18,53 laklis. 

Balance of Trade — India’s balance of trade duiingthc eight months, Apiil to Novembn, 

1 91 9, 1920 and 1921, is shown in the following table 


Fight Months, April to November. 



1919 

1929 

1921 

Exports ol Indian merchandise (private) 

Exports of Foreign merchandise (ie-expoits) . . 

Imports of Foreign merchandise (private) 

Rs. (lakhs) 
1,97,67 
12,31 

1 ,21 ,96 

Bs. (laklis) 
1,68,36 
13,46 
2,23,02 

Bs. (lakhs) 

1 ,39,92 

9,05 

1 ,74,22 

Net exports of merchandise (piiiate) . 

38,02 

— 41, 20(a) 

—25,25 (a) 

Net. imports of gold (private) . 

Net imports of silver (private) 

2,29 
- -l(/>) 

5,57 

1,64 

— 8,56(6) 

8,46 

Net imports of treasure (private) 

2,28 

7,21 

— 10(fc) 

Council Bills and telegraphic transfers paid in India . 
Telegraphic Transfers from the Bank of Montreal paid j 
in India. 

Sterling BiUs on London sold in India 

Fnfaced Rupee paper (net imports) 

Interest, on Enfaced Rupee paper 

25,84 
2,26 j 

20 1 
60 ! 

18 ! 

28,55 

53 

14 

—1,42 

15 

Balance of trade in favour of India . . 1 
Balance of trade against India . . t 

57,06 | 

* 20,53 

’ 23^,88 


It will be seen from the above table that the balance of trade, so far as shown by the sta- 
tistics of merchandise, treasure, Council Bills, and Enfaced Rupee paper, was against India to the 
extent of Rs. 23,88 lakhs in the eight montlis ended November, 1921, as compared with Bs. 20,53 
lakhs against, and 11s. 57,06 lakhs in favour of, India in the corresponding period of 1920 and 
life respectively. 

W («) Net imports, T) Net exports. 
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INDIAN FISCAL COMMISSION. 


The Government of India in October. 1921, 
appointed a Commission of ollicials and non* 
officials with the following terms of reference : — 
“ To examine with reference to all the interests 
concerned the tariff policy of the Government 
of India, including the question of the desirabi- 
lity of adopting the piiuciple of Imperial prefer- 
ence, and to make recommendations ” 

The personnel of the Commission was nomin- 
ated as follows : —President, Sit Ibrahim 
RahimtuIIa, Kt. ; Vice-President;, Mr. ,T. M 
Key ik'.s ; Members : Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar.M L.A , 
Mr Ghanesliyamdas Birla, Mr. J. C (loyajee, 
Sir Maneekjee Dadablioy, M C.S., Mi Janmadas 
Dwarkadas, M.U.4 , Sir Kdgar Holberton, 


M.L.A., Mr. II. A Mailt, I.U.S , Mr. iNnrottnm 
Morarji, Mr C. W. Rhodes, M.L.A., ami Sir M. 
De P. Webb, M.L.A., Mr. 11 G. Haig, 1 C.S., 
was oflieially appointed secretary and Mr. P. J'. 
Rogers, assistant secretary. 

The Commission held its initial meetings, 
to discuss preliminaries, 111 Bombay, in mid- 
November and began bearing evidence on 2tJth 
November, at Kaiaeln. Its tour through 
India and Burma will terminate at Delhi ori 
8th March. Before the meeting ol the commis- 
sion ail elaborate questionnaire in connection 
with it was issued to any who eared to apply ha- 
lt and the invitation to associations and indi- 
viduals to give evidence was couched 111 the 
widest terms. 


THE SUGAR COMMITTEE. 


The Report ol the Indian Sugar Committee 
appointed by the Government of India 111 
October 1919, to investigate the possibility of 
organizing and developing the sugai industry 
in India was published 111 August,, 1921. The 
Committee as orginally constituted consisted 
ol Mr. J. Mackeuna, 0 1 K , 1 v s . Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government ot India, President,; 
Mr. K Noyce, o b.k , 1 C.S , Vice-President; 

Mi. J W. Macdonald, Managing Director ot 
Messrs Henry Tate and Sons, the well-known 
sugar refiners ot London, Mi. W W. Craih, late 
Sugar Planter ot Demerara and Cuba, Su Prank 
Carter, 0 i.k., v h.k., of Messrs Turnei, Morrison 
and Company, Calcutta. Sardai Jogcndrn Singh, 
Taluqdur of Oudh, Mi l>. .1 Padshah ot 
Mess is Tata Sons and (Jompanv , bomba y . and 
Mr. Wynne Sayer of the Indian Agricultuial 
Service, with Mi . A. P GiIIiat,i e.s.,ns Secretary . 
On Mr. Mackeinia's lesignation 111 April, 1920, 
Mr Noyce succeeded him as Picsidcnt and 
Mi. (J Choke, Agricultural Chemist, United 
Provinces, was appointed to the Committee. 

hi the nit roductoiy chaptei to the Report, the 
eoiiside, rations which led to the appointment 
ol the Committee ate emphasized. T1 k* : o weie 
the very low production ot sugai to the acre 
in India as compared with the other gloat cane 
growing countries ol the world and the depend- 
ence, of the country on foreign supplies to sup- 
plement its own outturn. It is pointed out that 
the average production of sugar to the aero 
in India, is only 1*07 tons against J *96 tons 111 
Cuba, 4 12 tons in Java and 4*01 tons m 
Hawaii. The comparison is even less favour- 
able to India, if it is remembered that 
99 per cent, ol the sugar produced in India 
is iu the form ol “ gur ” which is in reality a 
sweetmeat and yields not more than 50 per cent, 
of refined sugar, whilst the cane sugar Irom othei 
countries yields on the average 90 per cent, 
the residue 111 each case consisting ot molasses 
and waste. In actual sugar, theicfore, India's 
production per acre is less than one third that 
of Cuba, one-sixth that ot Java and one-seventh 
that of Hawaii. In spite ol its 2| million acres 
under sugar, seven times the acreage ol Java, 
the imports of sugar during the four pre-war 
years, averaged 724,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 12 ‘71 crores and during the four war yeari 


522,000 tons, valued at Its. 13 -42 croies The 
bulk ol this’caane from Java. 

Java Sugar. - Chapter II ol the ltepoit ^ 
devoted to an examination ot the causes which 
have secured tor the sugar industry iu Java iG 
present strong position. The fifst of these is the 
scientific work earned out by the Research Sta- 
tion Association ol the Java Sugar Industry at 
1’assaroean and Scmaiang and its staff of nd\ lsers 
of groups ol lactones This work is not sub- 
sidised 111 any way by the Government oitlie 
Netherlands Indies, the funds toi it, some Its. 12 
lakhs aunnallx, being provided by the industry 
itsrll The second is the system of leasing land 
tiom the. Javanese landholders, which gives 
the factories entile agricultural control ovei 
it and enables cult nation to be earned out in 
a Ihoioughly efficient niannei. The fluid is 
the up-to-date chatncfei ol flu* factories 

Possible Increases. -The Report propel 
is divided into three paits, one devoted to pro- 
blems ol agnoulture and ii ligation, one to 
manufacturing questions and one to questions 
ol oiganization In Pint J tlio prospects ot 111 - 
ei easing both tin* aiea under cane and the yield 
pri acre an* examined province bv piovince. It 
is only in Buima and Assam that the Committee 
see any hope ot a matenal extension of the area 
under umrrigated cam*. I 11 both provinces, 
though the area under cane is at present small, 
the climatic advantages are great, as is shown 
hy r the excellent thick cam's which are alreadv 
giowu, atul large areas ot waste land are available 
loi capitalist grants. For both provinces, the 
Committee recommend the a|*pointment of a 
committee of three selected officers to explore 
likely areas and to suggest suitable sites for 
roseaich stations. In Burma, the outlook for 
populaiisirig cane growing among small culti- 
vators is considered promising but in Assam 
their indolence and inefficiency and the scattered 
nature of their cane cultivation render any ex- 
tension except through the, development of a 
factory industry improbable. Bengal is ruled 
out as a likely field for expansion for various 
reasons, the most important being the com- 
petition ot jute. Outside the provinces mention- 
ed and North Bihar, cane can seldom be 
grown successfully without irrigation and the 
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extension of cane cultivation must therefore 
depend very largely on the provision of addi- 
tional irrigation facilities. In the United 
Provinces, which already contribute nearly 
half the cane growing area of Tndia, the execu- 
tion of the Sarda Canal project should add 
another 100,000 acres. In the Punjab, which 
stands second, although the short monsoon 
period and the extremes of temperature will 
always be a serious handicap to an extension 
of cane, the lower costs of cultivation com- 
pensate for lower yields as compared with tro- 
pical India. A considerable expansion of the 
cane area may therefore be looked for under both 
old and new canals, given the stimulus of high 
prices, and it is recommended that the possibi- 
lities of the tracts to be opened up by the new 
canals projected should be tested by the grant 
of land for the cultivation of improved canes by 
intensive methods on the lines of the grants al- 
ready jmade for growing improved varieties of cot- 
ton. ’ In Bihar the prospects of cane in the Sone 
canal area are considered excellent provided the 
tract can be drained and a drainage survey is 
recommended. In Bombay, an ultimate area 
of 150,000 acres under excellent cane, five times 
the present acreage, is anticipated but a remedy 
must bo found for the difficulty arising from 
waterlogging and recommendations are made 
with a view to this end. The outlook for cane 
in Mysore is specially favourable provided 
irrigation supplies can be concentrated . Prospects 
of extension in Madras, in spite of its tropical 
advantages are not hopeful owing to the 
ingrained preference of the cultivator for rice, ! 
unless a factory industry growing its own cane 
on leased land develops nor, except under wells, 
are they any better in the Central Provinces, 
the policy of the Local Government being to 
ensure that its irrigation supplies are used for 
food grains. In the Central Provinces, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay, much can 
be done to promote cane growing under wells 
and it is recommended that the Agricultural 
Engineering Department in these provinces 
should he strengthened for the purpose of dealing 
with well boring and pumping installations. 

Improvements. — The two great means of 
securing an improvement in yield are the intro- 
duction of better varieties and the adoption of 
improved methods of cultivation. The agri- 
cultural practices and the varieties of cane grown 
In the different provinces are so widely diversified 
that it is impossible to do more than give the 
barest indication of the recommendations made 
in the Report in regard to them. In the United 
Provinces, it is held that the enhancement of 
yield to be obtained by applying improved 
methods of cultivation to the local thin and 
medium canes, though limited, is appreciable 
and that improvement in this direction is likely 
to be more rapid than in the direction of intro- j 
ducing better varieties. Superior thick and 
medium varieties must, however, be introduced 
if the Provinces are to contribute materially 
towards the solution of the cane problems of 
India and the feasibility of introducing them 
has already been demonstrated at Shahjehan- 
pur. In Bihar, improvements in agricultural 
practice and consequently in yield can for the 
present only be looked for in North Bihar where | 
the great need of the European planters is j 
Unproved varieties responding to intensive culti- > 


vation. When this need is met, a beginning 
may be made in introducing the improved 
varieties and methods to the small cultivator. 
In Bombay, the problem on the Deccan canals is 
the reduction of the high costs of cultivation 
and extensive propaganda to demonstrate the 
value of the work already done at Manjri is 
recommended. In all provinces except Bengal, 
the Central Provinces and the North West 
Frontier Province, it is proposed that research 
stations working under an Imperial Research 
Institute should be established solely for work 
on cane. In the excepted provinces, there is 
not at present sufficient justification for 
separate cane research stations and cane work 
would remain in the hands of the local Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Manures.— The Committee regard the 
provision of a cheap supply of nitrogenous 
fertilizers as the most important of the general 
agricultural problems relating to cam', and indeed 
as the most insistent problem of Indian agricul- 
ture. An investigation of the possibilities of 
utilizing the power from hydro-electric schemes 
in India for the fixation of nitrogen by the eyan- 
amide and other processes is therefore recom- 
mended. Deeper ploughing is the first essential 
for improved cane cultivation and the introduc- 
tion or power plants for crushing cane, threshing 
and pumping would enable better ploughs to 
be used as it would reduce the strain on the 
bullocks. On large estates, cane cultivation 
with steam tackle will be found both effective 
and economical whilst on smaller estates there 
is great scope for the use of motor tractors. The 
most important work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is the demonstration of improved agri- 
! cultural methods and the spread of better 
implements anil even outside the areas for which 
in the provincial chapters a special demonstra- 
tion staff has been recommended for work on 
cane, it is suggested that a staff should be 
similarly organised for general work and given 
instruction at the cane research stations. It 
is insisted that demonstration should be carried 
out on the cultivators’ own fields. One of the 
great obstacles to the extension of cane culti- 
vation is its high cost and the lack of capital 
to meet it. The co-operative movement must 
contribute to remove this and must make 
advances to cane growers on a more liberal 
scale and for longer periods than to growers of 
other crops. Factories should make advances 
to cane growers through their co-operative 
societies whenever this is possible. 

Non-Cane Sugars. — As regards possible 
sources of sugar supply other than cane, the 
Committee are not hopeful of any extension 
of the palmyra sugar industry which is liandi- 
oapped in South India by shortage of tappers 
and in Upper Burma by shortage of fuel. They 
consider that tin; re are great possibilities of im- 
proving tile yield and quality of the gur made 
from the juice of the date palm in Eastern Bengal 
aud recommend that the investigations ''already 
carried out on this question should be prosecuted 
to a conclusion, before any attempt is made to 
develop other date palm areas. It is only in 
the North West Frontier Province and the 
Punjab that beet sugar offers any prospects 
and there further experiment is necessary under 
more diversified agricultural conditions and closer 
chemical supervision. The Peshawar Valley 
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in the former province seems to offer a unique 
opportunity for a combined cane and sugar 
factory. 

Manufacture. —Fart II of the Report 
which discusses manufacturing questions opens 
with a statement of the problem which is how 
to reduce the loss or inversion of 34 per cent, 
of the sucrose in the cane which takes place in 
the manufacture of gur and of 29 per cent, 
which takes place in the manufacture of sugar 
in India as compared with tlie results obtained 
in up-to-date factories in other countries. It 
lias to he decided by what lines of improve- 
ment these losses can be most, materially 
reduced. The most hopeful are the introduction 
of less costly and more efficient methods of 
making gur on a small scale and an extension 
of the manufacture of sugar direct from cane 
in large factories combined with improvements 
in the processes followed. The direct manu- 
facture of white sugar in small factories is con- 
demned on the ground of high cost of production, 
heavy losses of crystalline sugar and the unduly 
high proportion of molasses. The refining of 
gur in large factories is considered to have no 
future before it 011 account of the low quality 
of the raw material and the heavy losses in- 
evitable with tile combination ol processes by 
which the sugar is manufactured which renders 
the industry incapable of withstanding efficient 
competition from factories making sugar direct 
from cane in normal times. An investigation 
into the possibilities of manufacturing gur in 
large factories, of manufacturing muscovado 
sugar or other intermediate product direct from 
cane in small factories and of introducing the 
manufacture of white sugar from muscovado 
sugar or other intermediate product in large 
factories is recommended but the Committee 
consider the prospects m these directions veiy 
limited. 

Gur. —It is held that the first essential for 
the improvement of the manufacture of gur 
which represents 99 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cane sugar at present produced in 
India is the substitution of small power plants 
for the bullock mill, the proper adjustment and 
working of which are rendered impossible by 
the strain involved on the bullocks. It. is 
therefore recommended that the Agricultural 
Engineering Department of each province should 
endeavour to evolve a standard design of power 
plant suited to the local canes and capable of 
crushing one and two tons of cane an hour respec- 
tively. All the improved furnaces so far 
designed are considered defective m the arrange- 
ment of the pans and the incomplete combus- 
tion of the gases. A plan of a furnace designed 
to remove these defects is attached to the 
Report. 

Cane Supplies: —The smallness and in- 
efficiency of the Indian sugar factories are 
attributed mainly to their difficulties in obtaining 
adequate supplies of cane. None of the fact- 
lories in India works up to its full capacity and 
half of them only crush half the eane their mills 
could deal with. The problem for solution is 
therefore to concentrate the area on which 
the factories draw for their cane and to ensure 
supplies at the right time. The grant of 
Government waste land to factories which is 
strongly recommended offers only a partial 
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remedy as suitable lands are only available In 
Assam and Burma and to a problematical 
extent on canals which have yet to be construct- 
ed in the Punjab. Whilst it is admitted that 
the compulsory acquisition of land by Govt, 
and its subsequent lease to factories would 
be the easiest and speediest way of overcoming 
the difficulty, the Committee, with the exception 
of Mr. Padshah, are opposed 011 principle to such 
acquisition except in certain restricted cases 
such as the acquisition of small blocks as 
centres of demonstration and seed supply and 
for the installation of tube wells and pumping 
plants. They hold that the better way in the 
true interests of all concerned is greater efforts 
on the part of factories, in which they should 
receive assistance from Government officers, 
to obtain land on lease on the Java model, the 
grant to cane growers on suitable terms of shares 
in a factory or participation in its profits and, 
above all, the payment to growers for their cane 
on an adequate scale The scale recommended 
is one based on a price for cane equal to one half 
the price of the sugar produced irom it. Several 
suggestions for new railway lines in North 
Bihar and elesewhere which would be of great 
benefit to the factory industry are mentioned. 
The licensing of factories by Government, i.e , 
the grant to factories of a practical monopoly 
ot working in a particular area is not recom- 
mended, except by Messrs. Padshah and Bayer, 
as it is held that no efficient factory paying full 
value for cane and entering into close relations 
with the cultivators in its neighbourhood need 
tear competition whilst the possibility of com- 
petition is a valuable stimulus to efficiency. 
Inside the factory, the adoption of various 
mechanical improvements such as the Java 
system of lifting cane loads bodily on to the 
carrier and of a mill consisting of two crushers 
in front of a train of three three-roller mills with 
two macerations is suggested. The need for 
better supervision and above all for more 
efficient chemical control is insisted on and a 
system of chemical and analytical records 
which will enable all losses to be traced is for- 
mulated. The committee admit that many 
of their conclusions regarding the prospect of 
sugar production by factory methods in Upper 
India are speculative and that unless initia- 
tive is forthcoming, capital is likely to con- 
centrate in new and undeveloped areas such as 
Burma and Assam to the neglect of the great 
cane growing tracts of Upper India. They 
therefore recommend that, in order that the 
possibilities of these tracts may be properly 
explored, Government should erect a pioneer 
factory in Upper India outside the present 
factory zone — the Karnal or Rohtak district of 
the Punjab is suggested as a suitable locality — 
and that this should be run on purely com 
mercial lines by a directorate of five, a m anaging 
director, the Director of the Sugar Research 
Institute, another official nominated by Govern- 
ment and two non-officials nominated by the 
Sugar Board, the managing director and the 
factory staff being recruited on special terms 
aud allowed to participate in profits. 

A Sugar Board.— This brings the Com- 
mittee to questions of organization which are 
dealt with In Part III of the Report. They 
hold that the organization of the sugar industry 
on the Java model adapted to suit the needs 
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of IadiA is essential to progress. Such an 
organisation must be largely official at the outset 
but the object should be to hand it over almost 
entirely to non-official control at as early a stage 
as possible. It should take the form of an Indian 
.Sugar Board with five official and six non- 
official members. In the first instance, all the 
members would have to be nominated by Govern- 
ment but the first duty of the Board should ho 
to evolve a scheme to secure representative 
appointments. Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of the Board should be that of an 
imperial Research Institute with tliree divisions, 1 
agricultural, chemical and engineering, which j 
should control the work on the research station 3 : 
proposed for the provinces as well as that 011 , 
the cane-breeding station at Coimbatore, the 
excellent work in progress at which should he 
continued on its present lines except that the 
attempt to evolve improved varieties of cane 
for Upper India which will withstand the 
indifferent usage of the ordinary canegrower 
should be abandoned as impracticable The 
1 unctions of the Sugar Board would be to control 
the policy of the Research Institute and the 
administration of its funds, to advise Govern- 
ment oil all matters affecting the sugar industry 
and to supervise the issue and receipt of returns 
by the Kcsearcli Institute. 'The cost Qf the 
Board would be negligible as membership would 
be honorary. As regards that of the Institute, 
tiie sugar industry should be expected to con- 
tribute and the first representatve Board 
should evolve a practical scheme of contribu- 
tion. It is held that the peculiar conditions 
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oi India especially the importance of the gur 
industry preclude the complete elimination of 
Government interest in the Institute and that, 

I therefore, even when the industry is in a posi- 
tion to take over the main control, its lands 
should be provided by u voluntary levy on lac- 
tones supplemented by a Government subsidy 
to ensure consideration of the interests of tile 
small grower. The work of the Board and the 
Institute must be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of a Sugar School forming an integral part 
of the Institute and providing the specialised 
technical training in field and factory which 
will qualify men to enter the sugar industry 
as competent workers The Sugar School 
should eventually lie affiliated to a University 
and should then confer a B. Sc. degree on 
, successful students. A site in the Basti or Kheii 
! district of the United Provinces is suggested 
' as suitable for the location of the Research I11- 
1 stitute and the headquarters of the Sugar Board. 

Tariffs — 'l’lie Committee consider that the 
! present tariff combined with the advantages 
I resulting from ocean and railway freights should 
; provide ample protection for the Indian sugat 
industry and that, if a scheme of Imperial 
j preference is adopted generally —it is pointeu 
out incidentally that the only part of the jEmpne 
which would benefit as regards sugar is Mauritius 
— it should take the form of a proportionate 
reduction on the present tariff. A number oi 
recommendations are made with a view to secur 
an improvement in crop forecast^ and other 
statistical information 1 elating to sugar. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India, was founded in 1905 under the control 
of a Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. Its primary object was the supply to 
the public of such information as would stimu- 
late Indian trade development. 

As now constituted the Department senes 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
mation on subjects of commercial interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
from which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men on commercial matters. It is 
situated at 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Director-General. The 
information collected by the Department and 
intended for general publication is printed in its 
weekly official organ, the “ Indian Trade Jour- 
nal.*’ The principal features of the “ Journal ” 
are (a) information as to Tariff Changes in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere which affect 
Indian interests, (6) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, (c) 
Abstracts of the proceedings of the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
of crop reports and forecasts, (<?) Government 
orders, communiques and other notices affecting 


trade, and (f) anonymous enquiries for setairing 
trade introauctions. It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics. 

A Commercial Museum has been permanent - 
Iy organised as a part of tho Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
manufactures. It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resources of the Department as a bureau of 
information, and stimulates the development 
of tho natural resources of the country. The 
Museum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
manufacture as have been received for exhibi 
tion together with information as to prices and 
the names of the manufacturers and commer- 
cial agents. The exhibits have been carefully 
grouped and catalogued. Order books are 
available in which orders may be registered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
commercial agents. An Enquiry Office is at- 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. and 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a.m. to 2-80 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


THE INDIAN DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


One of the many lessons of the War is that 
statistics must increasingly become the guide 
of Government as the haphazard methods of 
the past are outgrown. Statistics are no longer 
the mere by-products of departmental ac- 
counting, nor are they merely ancillary to 
administration in the narrow sense, but they 
are a scheme of organisation in themselves 
framed with the broadest purposes m view 
They are the quantitative expression of the 
activities of the people and are, therefore, of the 
greatest significance. Similarly the War taught 
the United Kingdom as it did the United States 
tliat statistics were winning the war for these 
countries, especially in regard to the food- 
aupply and the rationing of raw materials. 
In the United States during the year which 
followed the entrance of that country into the 
War, the statistical organisation doubled its 
scope. Similarly in India as in the Dominions 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, the War showed that a centralised 
statistical system was advantageous not merely 
in regard to the methods of presentation and 
publication, but in regard to the skill with 
which the statistics could be collected. In 
1917 It will be remembered Italy reorganised 
her statistics remembering doubtless the effect- 
iveness of the Stotist.isehes Rei^hs Amt as a 
weapon of Germany. The War has demon- 
strated that statistics are not merely a record of 
what has been, but of use in showing what 
will be. As the Dominion Statistician of Canada 
has pointed out : “ The duty of a statistical 
organisation is to assist direotly in the day to 
day problems of administration, as well as 
to provide a theoretical background.” 


The scope of the Department is in a nut 

shell that tho Department should be the centra 
thinking office on the subject of Indian statistics 
Mr. A. L. Bowley has pointed out that among 
the functions of a central statistical office are 
the following: “ Cognizance of all the statistics 
of more than departmental importance which 
are published officially .... Mislead- 
ing statistics must be suppressed, overlapping 
must be stopped, careful plans must be devised 
for filling in the gaps at present left, and pre- 
parations made for investigation of matters 
likely- to become of public importance. All 
Bills involving or affecting the collection of 
statistics should bo considered by it . . . . 

Publications for the use of the public should 
in some eases be edited by it, with careful 
definitions, and with short analyses and criticism 
stating accurately and intelligibly the purport 
and meaning of their contents ; in other cases, 
whore a department already exists for such 
publication, there should be co-operation with 
a view to carrying out the purposes already 
indicated.” 

Tho year 1919-20 was an important 
year in the activities of the Department of 
Statistics in India. A conclusion was come to 
with regard to the future scope of the Depart- 
ment and of its reorganisation. The Depart- 
ment continued to be the central storehouse 
of statistics of all kinds, not merely those 
relating to commerce, but also those relating 
to other economic and social phenomena, such 
as labour statistics, especially statistics of the 
cost of living, wages, etc., industries, finance, 
education, law and Justice, and vital statistics. 
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The Department is attempting more and more 
to become a national laboratory for the collec- 
tion of economic and social phenomena on 
behalf of Government. There are as yet no 
statistics acts for the collection of statistics as 
is the case with Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. There are, however, legisla- 
tive enactments dealing with the collection of 
statistics of census, foreign trade, and other 
similar matters. There is, however, no one act 
by which statistics can at present he collected. 
In the near future especially in regard to 
Census of Industrial Production, an act similar 
to that in the Dominions or 111 the United 
Kingdom will be necessary. 

Since the forties of the last century, the 
publication of statistics has been systematically 
undertaken by the India Office. The history 
of statistical development in the Government 
of India is briefly as follows : In 1871, a 
Director-General of Statistics was appointed. 
The first occupant of the post was Sir William 
Hunter. He was concerned chiefly with the 
organisation of a statistical survey ot the Indian 
Empire which began in 1869. In 189.') it was 
considered that the disconnected manner in 
which Indian statistics wore compiled and pub- 
lished by the various departments of the 
Government, of India seriously detracted from 
their value ami that intelligent examination, 
collation and discussion wore necessurv in 
order to secure uniformity and to render these 
statistics as useful as they might and should be, 
a Director-General of Statistics was therefore 
appointed in 1895 This arrangement continued 
until 1905 when the office became a part of the 
new office of the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. From the 1st of April 1914, the 
Department ot Statistics was formed as the 
experience of working of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department had shown that a 
Commercial Intelligence Department and a 
Central Statistical Department could not con- 
sistently with efficiency he combined under the 
charge of one officer. 

There are at present ten sections which deal 
with different kinds of work : — Section ( 1 ) deals 
with administration, pay and pensions, records, 
distribution of publications and correspondence 
connected therewith, etc. Section (ii) deals 
with wholesale and retail prices and cost of 
living indexes. Tt is to this section that is 
entrusted the working out of data on the fall in 
the purchasing power of money. Section (Hi) 
deals with statistics of rural, urban a nd indus- 
trial wages. The statistics of wages include not 
merely money or nominal wages, but real ana 
effective, that is, in calculating real wage rates, 
the increase in the cost of living is taken into 
account. Section ( iv ) deals with a series of 
important judicial administrative, educational 
and vital statistics. In recent years, develop- 
ments in education and sanitation have made 
these statistics of great importance as they are 
the basis of education and of public health, 
one might even say of the moral tone of the 
whole range of social life. Section ( v ) deals 
with rail and river-borne trade statistics which 
in a country such as India is of very great 
Importance, especially during times of high 
prices, scarcity and famine. Section ( vi ) 
deals with similar statistics relating to the rail 
and river-borne and frontier trade for the 


Presidency of Bengal. This is in fact provincial 
work which will eventually be transferred to the 
Director of Industries, Bengal. Section (t Hi) 
the largest section of the department deals with 
foreign commerce, imports and exports of 
merchandise, treasure, especially customs duties, 
coasting trade, shipping, etc. Section (viii) 
deals with the trade carried across tho land 
frontier of India which extends to a distance 
of no less than 4,800 miles. Section (iz) another 
important division of the department deals 
with the main industry of the country, namely, 
agriculture. In recent years, the Government 
of India and local Governments have 
devoted much attention to the improvement 
of these statistics, especially statistics re- 
lating to the crop forecasts. Owing to a 
highly develop! (1 system of land revenue, 
the statistics of area under crops are perhaps 
better than th ose of any other country in tho 
world. In regard, however, to estimates of 
outturn this cannot be s-aid, although consid *r- 
able improvements have been made on the 
suggestion of the Central Statistical Department. 
In addition to agricultural statistics this section 
deals with cattle census, tea and coffee pro- 
duction, rubber production and other matters 
connected with agriculture and land revenue. 
Section (z) which will shortly be divided into 
two sections deals at present mainly with 
industrial and financial statistics. Statistics 
relating to the "Working of factories, industrial 
concerns of all kinds, joint stock companies, 
co-operative societies and banks are also 
handled by this section. Financial statistics 
are scrutinised and compiled in this part of 
the office. 

Staff.— At the head of the Department i 8 
the Director who will in future be assisted by a 
gazetted officer of wide statistical experience 
and by tliree superintendents. The Depart- 
ment consists of about 100 assistants. There 
are two divisions in the Department, an upper 
and a lower. The upper division consists of 
supervising staff with men who are mostly dis- 
tinguished university graduates in mathematics 
or economics and the lower division of compiler 
amongst whom there are many graduates of the 
University. 

It will thus be seen that the work of the 
Department of Statistics resembles the work 
effected by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
in the Dominions. It differs, however, In a large 
degree from similar work done at the Board of 
Trade. In the United Kingdom, there is no 
Central Department of Statistics. The Board 
of Trade, however, is the office concerned with 
general statistical work probably more than any 
other. Several departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom prepare and pub- 
lish statistical information dealing with matters 
pertaining to the respective departments. For 
example, the Board of Customs and Excise 
publishes statistics of imports and exports 
(in consultation with the Board of Trade) ; the 
Ministry of Agriculture the agricultural statis- 
tics of England and Wales and prices; the 
Ministry of Health the statistics of census and 
public health, etc.; the Ministry of Labour 
retail prices, wages and statistics of strikos 
and lock-outs ; the Home Office statistics oi 
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Mines, minerals, and crime and statistics of a 
similar nature; the Board of Inland Revenue 
statistical information relating to general revenue 
matters, income-tax, duties, stamps, and estate 
duties, Tho Department of Statistics in India 
has not only to compile the all-India figures 
from provincial or local returns but has to 
digest, summarise, rearrange and in many cases 
to convert statistical data. 

The work of the Department was put on a 
solid foundation by Mr. J. E. O’Conor who 
held office from 1895 to 1902 and at present 
an attempt is being made to build a structure 
of growing usefulness, especially in regard to 
domestic and foreign commerce on this founda- 
tion. There is and must inevitably be a tendency 
to expansion m the work of the Department. 

As the decennial census is in a country with 
330 millions a matter of considerable organisa- 
tion, the Government of India have placed 
this under a special OiKcer called the Census 
Commissioner (Mr. J . T. Marten) who is ior j 
official purposes subordinate to the Department 
of Education as the Department of Education 
in the Government of India is responsible for 
public health. 

Recent labour troubles throughout the coun- 
try and the obligations in connexion witli 
labour, undertaken by India as a signator.v of 
the Treaty of Peace, have made it necessary to 
develop the labour statistical work of the 
Department. Local Governments, such as the 
Government of Bombay and the Govern- 
ment of Madras, have formed* or are m the 
process of foiming, labour bureaux of their own 
This will be of great advantage to the Central 
Statistical Office, especially in regard to the 
collection of more accurate information regard- 
ing the movement of wages and prices. 

Under the reorganisation, three features oi 
I lie centralised statistical bureau will be deve- 
loped In the first place, a staff oi experienced 
clerks capable of being shitted from section to 
section during times oi pressure of work will be 
a feature of the new statistical office as statis- 
tical work in the various sections has much 
ebb and flow. Another line ot development will 
be the increased useoi mechanical appliances 
m statistical work. During the year J929 
machines were obtained from England and 
have already been greatly m use m the work 
of tho Department where labour saving is 
important. India, however, is far behind tho 
United Kingdom, Trance, the United States, 
and especially the Dominions, in regard to 
machinery for statistical work. The War and 
tho consequent scarcity of male labour re- 
volutionised statistical work in the United 


Kingdom and to-day punching, sorting, and 
tabulating by machinery are the order of the 
day. The Hollerith and especially the Powers 
card punching and electric tabulating machines 
have revolutionised statistical compilation and 
the day is not far distant when the whole ol 
the customs statistics will be compiled by 
machinery in one central office in the Govern- 
ment of India instead of by a large army of 
clerks in the local customs houses and in the 
Department of .Statistics. Another feature 
of the bureau which calls for mention is the 
Library. During the year arrangements were 
made to house the statistical library which 
contains statistics of every country in the 
world with the library ol the Commercial In- 
telligence Department and the Controller 
of Patents Special steps have in the past few 
years been taken to make the library the out- 
standing library in India in (1) works on statis- 
tical technique and (2) statistical publications 
ot the dillerent countries of the world. Up 
to date works on Economics and Finance are 
also available. The amalgamation of the libraiv 
has reduced overlapping and has rendered 
some ol the previously inaccessible works 
generally available. The work of the Imperial 
Library in Calcutta has not been interfered 
with and indeed the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library has at all times been of assistance. 

As is evident from what has been said the 
re-organisation ot the Department is still in 
process of completion. The demands made on 
the Department by tho Government of India, 
local Governments and the public have 
far exceeded the expectations. Indian States 
have co-operated in a way which has brought 
the Department into the closest possible touch 
with these States which are important in tlr 
! statistical conspectus of India. On the sug- 
gestion of the Conference of Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs ot Judia, which met in Delhi in 1917, 
a class is held annually in Calcutta. 2!) 
officials attended the class held in November 
1919, representing Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, 
Travancore, Gwalior, Patiala and other large 
States. A class was again held in January 
192L and 8 attaches were deputed for training. 

The Department is always glad to forward 
udoi mation of a statistical nature relating to 
commerce, industry, labour, prices, wages, ccst 
of living, education and other statistics and 
promptly attends to inquiries, Written or 
verbal. 

The address of the Department is : — 
Department of Statistics, India, No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to tho 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
Imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarns and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded fiom the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Ilerschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, howcvci, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Kesolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import dutieb 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ” while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ tho complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.” It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of tho Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that tlie 
exemption of these important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed. — The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, Ilis Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-irn- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could bo shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yarns and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20’s and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
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tlie Secretary of State in puisuance of the Ite- 
solu tic-n of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of tins particular Bill are of 
little inteiest. Fiom the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
paiticular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted m the Bill, tho taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act Of 1896 — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India weie compelled to rc-eonsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measuic proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty fiom yarns whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 31 per cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The mam provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purfoses 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis 
fcical returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to their Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— It is not 
possible witluti tlie limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of u 
transient character ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it find been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
tho currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yam, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of tho Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
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whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority ol Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the highei cost of initial equipment m the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scaieity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stoics requite i m the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very seveie criticism was 
directed against the reduction, 111 ia\our ot 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to 8£ per cent. 011 the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the riciier classes who were consume] s 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills, 

New Factors in the Situation.— Since 
the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack m the 

K ress and in the Legislative Councils while it 
as also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion m opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
of this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 
lain- A new factor in the situation which has 
strengthened the position of those who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 
Indian millowner in the Indian market itself. 
On two occasions within the last ten 
years the question of Excise duties has 
come x>rominently to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. The 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
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policy or on the handicap to which the present 
| system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
course, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
, loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 

Policy of 1917— The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a turthei 
development in 1017. In the budget ot that, 
year provision was made lor interest and sinking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost ot the war. This 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
in the revenues fiesh taxation to the extent ot 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
adopted to produce this lcvenue was the raising 
of the impoi t duty on cotton goods from 3.1 
per cent to 7£ per cent, which is the gcneial 
tariff rate At the same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 34 per cent thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent ot 
4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequei, as it was estimated to produce in 
1017-13 £ 320,000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction m India 
as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
every wheie regarded as a reverse economic 
w 7 rong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
, Lancashire w here the cotton industry organised 
! its political vote and brought great pressure 
fo bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
j the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
‘ then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which lie 
had taken up in supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Baity joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government cspcciallv as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that tiiis, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. The policy laid down in 1917 
has been maintained. The Excise Duty remains 
stationary at 3£ per cent for purely revenue 
purposes. The imports of piocegoods have 
been subjected to the same tariff as other 
imports in all variations of the Customs 
duties. When the general tariff was raised to 
11 per cent, in the Budget of 1921, piece goods 
siiared the general lot. There were some 
muttcrings from Lancashire, but when it was 
realised that these duties were fixed by the 
Legislative Assembly, which w r ould not listen to 
any proposal for differential treatment, the 
murmurs subsided. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A resolution issued by tin* Government of 
I nd'ii in September 1917 announced the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine the 
possibilities of increasing the cultivation of 
long-stapled cotton in India, of improving 
existing methods of ginning and marketing 
cotton, of preventing adulteration, damping 
and mixing, of iinpioung the accuracy of the 
cotton forecasts and, generally, of making the 
statistical information published by Govern- 
ment of greater utility to the cotton trade. 
The Committee were also directed to submit 
recommendations in regard to the staff required 
and the oiganization necessary for the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton 
in tracts which thev considered suitable for 
that purpose. 

Personnel.-—' 1 he Committee consisted of 
tiie following' — Mr. J Mac Renin, 0.1.1$, 

I. 0,8., Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment. ot India, President. Mr. N N Wadia, 
OJ.E.. Ex-Ohainnan, Bombay Mill Owners 
Association, Mr. F. Jlodgkinson, .Member of the 
Council of the British Cotton Growing Associ- 
ation, Mr. II F. Ashton, Executive Engineer, 
Punjab, Mr. (4. S. llendeison, imperial Agricul- 
turist, and Mr. W. Roberts, Principal. Lvallpur 
Agricultural College, Members. Mr. F. Noyce, 

J. C S., Secretary 

The Report of the Committee, which was 
issued in Apiil, 1910, opens with an introductory 
chapter which giies an outline of the general 
position in regard to the world’s supply of 
cotton which led to the appointment of the 
Committee. To this chapter is appended a 
tabular statement showing the trade and botani- 
cal classification of every variety of cotton 
grown in India with its length of staple and 
ginning percentage, the tract m which the variet > 
is grown and its estimated area and outturn 
in a normal season. It is explained that cotton 
of which tiie staple is three quarters of an inch 
or over is regarded as long staple cotton for the 
purposes of Bombay, whilst, for the purposes of 
the Lancashire mills, long staple cotton must be 
a “ commercial inch” in length, the actual 
measurement being somewhat less, and rather 
over seven-eighths of an inch. The Committee 
conclude that, so far as separate figures are 
available, of the 4,728,000 bales of cotton 
produced by India in a normal season, 720,000 
fall within ‘ tlic Lancashire definition of long 
staple cotton and an additional 478,000 bales 
within the Bombay definition. 

Division of the Report. — The lie port, pro- 
per is divided into two parts, the first of which 
is devoted to the agricultural and irrigational 
aspects of the problems with which the Com- 
mittee dealt and the second to their commercial 
aspect. The first part is again divided into 
chapters in which the cotton growing J To vinces 
and Native States aie dealt with separately 
and ends with some general recommendations 
regarding agricultural work on cotton. The 
second part contains four chapters only, one on 
general commercial questions, more especially 
the question of preventing malpractices in gin- 
ning and pressing factories, one on cotton fore- 
casts and statistics, one in which the establish- 


ment of an East Indian Cotton Association in 
Bombay is recommended, and one in which the 
lormation of a Central Cotton Committee to act 
as a link between tlic Agricultural Department 
and the trade is ad located. 

Agricultural Problems — The Report em- 
phasizes that, of the methods by which an 
improvement in flic quality and an increase 
in the outturn of Indian cotton can be secured, 
botanical work is the most important and reveals 
the success of the efforts the Agricultural 
Department lias already made in this direction. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Madras and the Broach, Kumpta- 
Dharwar and Khandesli tracts of Bombay, it 
has already evolved strains of cotton superior 
to the indigenous varieties either in staple, 
yield or ginning percentage (that is, the nei- 
eentage ot lint to the total outturn of lint and 
seed) and sometimes in all three. In the 
Central Provinces, where there were, at the 
time the Report was wntten, about 700,000 
acres under the short-stapled roamm variety, 
the improvement lias been in yield and ginning 
percentage, in the Punjab where there were 
270,00 » acres under “Punjab American ” 
cotton in 1917 - 18 , the improvement has been 
in staple and ginning percentage, whilst, in the 
Tmncvelly tract in Madras with 220,000 acres 
under the improved variety evolved by the 
Agricultural Department and known as Karnn- 
ganni, the improvement has been in yield, staple 
and ginning percentage. It is in these three 
tracts that the Agricultural Department has 
achieved its most- striking successes in evolving 
superior strains of cotton. In the Broach and 
Kumpta-Dharwar tracts, its superior strains 
have made much less headway, partly owing to 
the lack of a suitable organisation to push them 
and partly to the fact that Broach and Kumpta 
cotton aie varieties which are possessed of very 
stable characteristics and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to secure anything m the naturo ot a recog- 
nizable improvement in them. This is also the 
ease in the “ Westerns ” tract in Madras. The 
two improved strains which the Agricultural 
Department has put out in this and the adjacent 
“ Northerns ” tract have not proved sufficiently 
superior to the local cottons to justify their 
being persevered with. A fresh start has 
recently been made with two other selections, 
No. 25 in the case of Westerns and No. 14 in the 
ease of Northerns, and the Committee recom- 
mend that these should be given an exhaustive 
trial. In the Broach tract, where the incursion 
ol the short-stapled cotton known as goghari is 
proving a serious menace to the reputation 01 
Broach cotton, they recommend that the 
Agricultural Department should endeavour 
to evolve a typo of Broach cotton as superior 
to goghari in staple as is the present Broacli 
cotton when grown pure and superior to it in 
yield and ginning percentage. They do not 
consider that the very short-stapled variety of 
Tioglectum cotton known as roveum in the Centra 1 
Provinces and Khandesli and “ Aligarh white- 
flowered cotton” in the United Provinces should 
represent the end of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s efforts to improve the indigenous varieties 
in those tracts and desire that further attempts 
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should be made to evolve a superior variety ot 1 
negkctum or indicum cotton or a cross between 
them which can compote successfully with the 
superior shorter-stapled varieties in the matter 
of profit to the cultivator For the Punjab, 
they recommend fmther trials with the varieties 
of American cotton known as 280 F. and 285 F 
which are superior in staple, though not at 
present in yield and ginning percentage, to the 
4 F. variety of which the Punjab American 
crop now almost entirely consists. These 
recommendations apply to tracts in which much 
botanical work lias ahead y been done, but there 
are large tracts which have been left practically 
untouched botamcally. JHvdeiabad, which 
produces about one-seventh of the cotton 
grown in India, is one of these Others 
are the , Cocanada tract in Madras and the 
Pholleras tract inJBombay. Yerv little botanical 
woikhas been done on the indigenous cottons 
in the Punjab, on Cam bod >a 111 Madias or on 
the cottons of Burma. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommend that botanical w’ork in these 
tracts should he taken up at once and in earnest. 
They also recommend that the important work 
on cotton breeding, initiated by Mr. Leake at 
Oawnpore, should be lurther developed. 

An increase in the outturn of cotton can 
be secured not only by an impiovcment in the 
variety glow'll but also by improvements in j 
agricultural practice. The .Report points out 
that the outturn of cleaned cotton to the acie in 
.India is only 85 pounds, whereas in the United 
States it is 200 pounds, and that improvements 
in agricultural practice should very consider- 
ably* reduce tins difference. Detailed recom- 
mendations are made for each Province and 
Native State, the most important # impiovc- 
ments advocated being the spread of the practice 
of sowing in lines and of intereulture and the 
working out of suitable rotations including, 
wherever possible, heavy yielding leguminous 
fodder crops. 

As regards the organization of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the Committee recom- 
mend a large increase in the number of seed 
farms in order to permit of the control of the 
selection and distribution of pure seed by the 
Department in the manner best suited to the 
local conditions of each tract. They consider 
that the demonstration of the usefulness of 
improved agricultural implements and of the 
advantages resulting from the use of manures 
and from good cultivation should ordinarily 
be carried out on the lands of selected cultivators, 
but that, where the establishment of large 
demonstration farms is considered desirable, an 
accurate profit and loss account should be main- 
tained. As for the assistance to be given by the 
Agricultural Department to the cultivator in 
getting a better price for a superior product, 
the Committee recommend an extension of the 
system of auction sales of unginned cotton 
which have proved so successful in spreading 
the 4 F. variety of American cotton in the 
Punjab. They consider, however, that the 
Agricultural Department should not, in any 
one case, attempt to deal with more than 60,000 
maunds of cotton, which would give it control 
over sufficient seed for 400,000 acres. After 
that the sales should be handed over to other 
agencies but the Department would still be 
sailed upon for advice and assistance in regard 


to such matters as grading, class! tication, and 
the settlement of disputes. The additions to 
the staff of the Agricultural Department recom- 
mended by the Committee for all those purposes, 
m addition to nine Botanists, an Entomologist 
for the United Provinces and an Imperial 
Mycologist, are one Director of Agriculture for 
bind, thirteen Deputy Directors of Agriculture 
belonging to the Indian Agricultural Service and 
three Assistant Directors w ho would be members 
of the Provincial Agricultural Service. For 
Native States, the additions proposed are two 
Directors ot Agriculture, two Deputy Directors 
and one Botanist. Both in British territory and 
in Native States, the subouhnate staff would 
be increased proportionately. 

Irrigational Problems — The possibilities 
of the extension ot the cultivation of long staple 
cotton under irrigation in the cotton growing 
Provinces of North India — the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, the United 
Provinces and Sind — are examined in great 
detail in the Repoit The Committee are very 
emphatically ot opinion that Sind holds out 
greater possibilities than any other part of India 
tor the growth of superior cotton and strongly 
recommend that the project for constructing 
a barrage across the Indus at Sukkur, which 
would ensure a perennial water supply to some 
U million acres of land in that Province, should 
b*' carried out immediately. They estimate 
that this would mean an area of 600,000 acres 
under cotton, of which two-thirds should he 
cotton ot longer staple than any at piesent 
giown in India and at least 1 J inches m length. 

In the Punjab, the Committee anticipate a 
total of 465,000 acres under Amorican cotton on 
existing canals in the course of tw T o or throe 
vears, an increase of 180,000 acres on the area 
m 1017, and a further addition of 200,000 acres 
if three large projects, the Sutlej River Project, 
the Ilaveli Project and the Smd Sauar Doab 
Project, are carried out. Messrs. Wadia and 
Ilodgkinson, however, hold that no irrigation 
project in the Punjab which may affect the 
supply of water in the Indus should be under- 
taken until the Sukkur Barrage Project has been 
carried out or until a derision that it should be 
abandoned has been arrived at. In the United 
Provinces, the Committee consider that the 
area under the Cawnpore American variety 
might increase from 2,000 acres to 165,000 acres 
under the Ganges and Agra Canals, provided a 
suliciently high premium for it can be assured. 
They hold that there are some small possibi- 
lities for Punjab American in the North-West 
Frontier Province, for Cambodia in the east of 
the Central Provinces and for Cambodia or 
Upland Georgian on lands which formerly grew 
poppy in Central India. Tfie cultivation of 
Cambodia under wells should spread in Madras. 
A thorough investigation of the possibilities 
of tube wells and of pump irrigation in the 
Ihinjab and the United Provinces is recommend- 
ed. Broadly speaking, therefore, the extension 
of irrigation means the cultivation of more 
American cotton as, in the Peninsula, where the 
longer stapled indigenous varieties are grown, 
cotton iB not iriigated except in the case ot Cam- 
bodia under wells id Madras.. The onl> recom- 
mendation in the Report m regard to the indige- 
nous varieties under irrigation is that liberal 
Government loans (takat should be granted 
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foi the constiudion ol wells in Isorth Gujarat 
where greatly increased yields have horn 
obtained under such conditions. 

Commercial Problems-'! he mam problem 
dealt with by the Committee in the second pait 
of the Rejoit is that of seeming to the culti- 
vation an adequate price for the pure or supeiior 
■varieties of cotton down as the outcome of 
the recommendations in the first j;ait. With 
this object, the Committee recommend the 
establishment ill othei parts of India ol open 
markets on the licrar system m which the 
purchaser of cotton should he able to see exactly 
what, he is buy ing and to pay for it accordingly. 
The cotton tuicts ot the Tom Lav residency 
except Sind and ot the Madras Presidency 
except the Coeonada tiact and the Punjab 
Canal Colonies are considered specially suitable 
ior the establishment ot such markets. Other 
measures pioposed aie the publication of cotton 
prices in up-countiy maikets in a way which 
would enable the cultivator to realist 1 their 
true significance, an extension of the activities 
of co-opeiatne sale so< icties and the standardi- 
zation of weights on the basis of a cotton mannd 
of 28 pounds, winch would prevent the cultivator 
irom beinu cheated by unscrupulous middlemen. 
IVloie important than anv ol these recomniemi- 
ations is the proposal that, all ginning and piess- 
mg factories should be licensed, 'i he Report, 
states that the malpractices from which the 
cultivator and the Milage money lender are 
responsible are of minor importance compnied 
with those which are carried on in these factories 
and that it is m them that the hulk of the adul- 
teration, mixing and damping, which have so 
injuriously affected the icputation of Indian 
Cotton, takes place, it, is, therefore, recommend- 
ed that all ginning factories to he erected 
hereafter should conform to the plan torn model 
factory published with the ltejoit and that all 
ginning and pressing lactones alieady in exis- 
tence should he required to eonfoim to the con- 
ditions laid down legardmg the pi o vision ot sulh- 
ciently wide plattorms lor unginned cotton and 
lint, the pa-ving of pi ess houses and of the com- 
pounds of ginning factories, the maintenance 
of machinery in proper order, the submission of 
returns, the use ol standard weights, the disposal 
of seed and so on. A preliminary to the issue 
of licenses would be the assignment, to all fac- 
tories of distinctive numbeis and maiks, which 
would enable the cotton dealt with bv them to 
he traced. 1 icenses would only be issued to 
lactones which conformed to the published 
plan or were brought, up to the standaid laid 
down and would be withdrawn for breach 
ot the conditions mentioned above or on proof 
of such malpractices as damping, mixing, or , 
adulteration. Complaints would be made by 
the sufferers and would be investigated by 
Committees on which the cotton trade would be 
adequately represented. In order still further to 
prevent the adulteration or mixing of waste or 
short staple cotton with long staple cotton, it 
is recommended that, the transport, of cotton 
waste by rail except from one spinning or weav- 
ing mill to another or to a port of shipment such 
as Bombay should be entirely piohibited as well 
as the transport by sea from one port to another. 
The transpoit by rail of cotton either ginned 
or unginned, loose or in bales, would also be 
irohibited except to lena fide consumers such 


as spinning or weaving mills or to ports foi 
disposal there or shipment outside India. In 
cases in which this course would involve hard- 
ship transport under license is suggested. 

Statistical Information— The most im- 
pel taut recommendations iu regard to the 
improvement of cotton forecasts are that 
measures should he taken to impress upon the 
primary reporting agencies the meaning of the 
term ‘normal’ and its equivalent in annas, 
that the yield of eotton should invariably be 
repoittd in teims ot unginned cotton, the neees- 
snr\ conversion into lei ins ot ginned cotton and 
oi the anna estimate into Ameiicnn notation 
being made in the ofhee of the Provincial Pirec* 
tor ot Agriculture, that special care should be 
taken in estimating the outturn of cotton when 
grown with otl < r ciops and that more use 
should bo made ol non-olheinl agencies such as 
large fir ms, huge and small landholders and 
ginning lu< torus. The Committee considei 
that a ‘twclve-anua’ crop should everywhere 
he regarded as representing a normal ciop unless 
tlieie are special reasons to the contrary . They 
abo recommend that the woikoi submitting 
estimates ol outturn should everywhere be 
banded over to the Agricultural Department as 
soon as possible and that the results obtained 
on Government farms should be utilized more 
largely than at present, especially for purposes 
of comparison with previous years and tor 
ascertaining ginning percentage's. They hold 
that the submission of i (turns ot cotton ginned 
and picsscd by ginning and pressing factories 
should be made compulsory by legislation, the 
penalty ior failure being the withdrawal of the 
license of the factory. 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Trade 
Association — The Committee suggest not only 
the better organization ot the Agricultural 
P e pa 1 tm cut Imt also ot the Cotton Tiade. The 
way in which this is to be seemed is by the 
establishment ol a Central Cotton Trade Asso 
Cintron in I tom bay, to be known as the East 
India Cotton Association which, as far as the 
control of the cotton trade is concerned, will 
take the place of the seven distinct bodies 
representing diflerent brandies of the trade 
which were in existence at the time the Report 
was written and still exist, though the functions 
of two of tlie most important of them, the Bom- 
bay Cotton Tiade Association and the Bombay 
Cotton Exchange, are at present exercised by 
the Cotton Contracts Board. It Is intended 
that the East India Cotton Association 
should be the permanent successor of the latter 
Mr. N. N. Wadia, a member of the Committee, 
was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
suitable scheme ior ihe latter. This he did in 
consultation with the Diiectois of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association and Mr. K. S. Glazebrooke, 
Ex-Chairman of the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association, and the scheme is at present under 
the consideration of the Government, of India. 

Establishment of a Central Cotton Com- 
mittee. — I'inally, the Committee make provi 
b on for much closer connexion between the 
Agricultural Department and the Cotton Trade. 
’I hey point out the evils which have resulted 
in the past from the ignorance of the Agricul- 
tural Department and the trade of what 
other was doing, it is pioposed that tlie Centre i 
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Cotton Committee to which all connected with 
cotton, whether agriculturally cr commercially, 
will be able to turn to for advice or assistance 
should consist of about twenty members. 'Hie 
nine official members would be the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, who would 
be President, six agricultural experts working 
on cotton from the six great cotton growing 
Provinces, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, and the Director of Statistics. 
The remaining members, with the exception of 
a representative of the Co-operative Department, 
who might be either an official or a non-official, 
would represent Chambers of Commerce and 
similar bodies and would also include a represen- 
tative of Lancashire. The functions of the 
Committee would be almost entirely advisory but 
its advice would carry very great weight. It 
would be of special importance in oonnoxion 
with legislation proposed on any matters con- 
nected with cotton, which would invariably be 
referred to It, and also in regard to the working 
of the system of licensing ginning and pressing 
factories. The penalty of the withdrawal of the 
license of an offending factory would only be 
inflicted upon its recommendation. It would 
assist the Provincial Agricultural Departments 
in obtaining authoritative valuations of new 
varieties of cotton and in getting accurate 
spinning tests carried out. For this purpose 
a Technologist would be added to its staff. The 
Committee would work to a large extent through 
Provincial and Local Sub-Committees whose con- 
stitution would be similar to its own though 
they would be on a smaller scale. Great stress 
is laid on the necessity of obtaining a Secretary 
of first class organizing ability. 

Cost of the proposals, — The cost of the 
additions to the staff of the Agricultural De- 
partment proposed by the Committee is esti- 
mated at Its. H lakhs per annum. An annual 
grant of at least Its. 2 lakhs per annum for the 
Central Cotton Committee is recommended in 
addition to this. It is suggested that funds 
might be provided, if considered desirable, by 
the imposition of a case of eight annas a bale 
on all cotton used in the mills in India or ex- 
erted. 


Action taken on the Report. — In a Resolu- 
tion, dated August 2nd, 1919, the Government of 
India, whilst with a few exceptions, leaving to 
the discretion of Local Governments the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the first part id 
the Report, desired them to lose no time in 
considering the recommendations in icspeet oi 
additional appointments in the Agricultural 
Department. The Government of India stated 
that they were undertaking a detailod examin- 
ation of the recommendations in the second 
part and that precedence would be given to tile 
proposals for the formation of a Central Cotton 
Committee and to those ior licensing ginning 
and pressing factories. 

So far from losing no timo in considering the 
Report, the Provincial Governments treated 
it in a very dilettante spirit, and in Bombay in 
particular months slipped by without an> 
manifestation of Government interest. Mean- 
time there was a progressive deterioration of 
some of the good staple crops, Broach suffering 
from such an invasion of low grade seed that its 
crop ceased to be a staple crop in the old sense 
of the term, and the fine Surat cotton was 
threatened with a similar fate. The proposal 
to reorganise the Bombay Cotton Trade in one 
efficient organisation, to be called the East 
India Cotton Association, failed through the 
jealousy of the small speculative element, 
resentful of any form of control. The Cotton 
Contracts Board came to an end in 1921 but 
its demise caused such confusion that control 
had to be temporarily re-established. There 
is some hope that from the lesson of this con- 
fusion a stronger organisation will emerge, 
but that is still doubtful. The first meeting ol 
the Central Committee recommended in the 
Report was not held until July 1921, when it 
assembled in Bombay. Amongst the subjects 
discussed was the proposal of the Committee 
tor the licensing ol ginning and pressing factories 
and the restriction of the transportation of 
cotton, kappas and waste to prevent fraudulent 
mixing. Other subjects discussed were the 
provision ior cotton research, particularly in 
cotton technology, and arrangements for the 
supply oi trade and agricultural information. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In August 1917 the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, issued a 
long memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on the subject of the adulteration of | 
Indian produce. This memorandum said: — 
Cotton is still watered ; jute is still watered ; | 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul- 
terated; this at least is common knowledge. 
It Is unnecessary to dilate on the loss to Indian 1 
trade which this practice of adulteration must ; 
involve, but it appears to the Government of 
India to be specially important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that ; 
the present war will be followed by a period of I 
keen competition among industrial nations for 
materials of all descriptions and ior products 
whloii India should be in a specially favourable 
fOBt&tat to supply. But it cannot be expected 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement m the reputation which, the 
Government of India fear, some of her products 
have only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Government. — After review- 
ing the fact* concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees’ wax the memorandum continued : — 
it will be seen from the preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of Iadia have been consistently 
opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by 
legislative measures. They have held the view 
that any such measures would be* extremely 
difficult to carry into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, in any 
case, prove ineffectual as a practical remedy. 
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They have maintained the opinion that the 
proper agency for dealing with these abuses 
is the trade itself, and that no intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable. To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere. At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
if further discussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable 
It seems to them, however, more probable that 
tho situation could be most satisfactorily dealt 
with without any intervention on the part of 
Government. If the leading exporting firms 
of any particular commodity in India would 
arrange with their leading buyers that the latter 
should insist on freedom from adulteiation, an 
improvement could probably bo more readily 
effected by this means than by any action on 
tho part of Government. This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the purity of products before export. 
This suggestion seems worthy of consideration. 

Adulteration of Ghee. — In the autumn 
of 1917, considerable feeling was evoked 
in Calcutta by the practice of adulterating ghee. 
For instance, a panchayat of Marwaris excom- 
municated five ghee dealers, in one case two 
partners were excommunicated for one year 
and ordered to pay Es. 1,00,000 towards the 
purchasing of grazing ground for cattle. In 
another case a father and son were fined Its. 
25,000 and in other cases the fines ranged 
from Its. 500 to Rs. 1,000. Feeling waxed so 
strong that a deputation asked the Governor 
to move the Government of India to pass an 
ordinance, pending legislation, penalising both 
the adulteration of ghee and the selling or 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Shortly afterwards 
an Emergency Bill was introduced, by Sir 


S. P. Sinha, in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, with 
special reference to ghee adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to check the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee in Calcutta. In view of the evils resulting 
from widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
be taken to provide for the purity of the article 
and to penalise the manufacture, storage, and 
sale of ghee that was adulterated. In this Bill 
a definition for adulteration had been introduc- 
ed by which ghee must not consist oi any article 
which was not extracted from milk. The 
penalty imposed under the Bill for offences 
ranged from a fine of Es. 200 to Es. 1,000. The 
Bill was taken up for consideration after sus- 
pending the rules of business and passed. 

Burma Ghee Adulteration Act. — In 

Burma a similar Hill was passed in October, 191 7, 
when tho mover oi the Bill explained that 
I all that the Bill proposed was to ensure that a 
purchaser who desires to obtain ghee should be 
i entitled to receive an article which was derived 
I exclusively from milk. If purchaser desired 
| a cheaper substitute, the Bill did not prevent 
him from obtaining it. It did, however, prevent 
him from receiving such substitute under the 
impression he was purchasing ghee. It was 
not anticipated that tho Bill would effect any 
dislocation of any established trade. It would 
be necessary for manufacturers and dealers oif 
mixtures which had hitherto been sold under 
the name of ghee to arrange to sell such mixture 
under distinctive names in order that the 
customer might be fully aware he was not 
purchasing ghee. If such names were speedily 
adopted, the evils resulting from the sale of 
these mixtures as giiee would be prevented 
without any loss or dislocation of industry. 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

To tile Civil Veterinary Department, which far Bhort of the sanctioned establishment, the 
originated in 1892 as an expansion of the mili- demand for veterinary graduates being greater 
tary horse-breeding department, is entrusted than the supply, and the European staff re- 
thc performance or supervision of all official mained small in proportion to the volume of 
veterinary work in India, other than that of the work calling for attention The post of In- 
Army. Its duties fall under the main heads of spector-Gcneral, Civil Veterinary Department, 
cattle disease and cattle breeding, horse and was abolished with effect from the 1st April 
mule breeding, and educational work in veten- 1912, the duties being transferred partly to 
nary colleges. local Governments and partly to the Agricul- 

In 1905 and the following years both the jural Adviser to the Government of India, 
superior and the subordinate establishments Of late years small veterinary department, 
were considerably increased ; but the strength of modelled on the Civil Veterinary Department, 
the subordinate staff in most provinces was still were started in several native states. 
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Banking. 

On the 27th January 1921 the Imperial Bank of India, constituted under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act, XLVfi of 1920, was established, taking ovei the undertakings and busi- 
ness of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madias, 

The Bank is controlled by Local Boards at Calcutta, Bomba\ and Madras, and by a 
Central, Board of Governors, consisting ot the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Local 
Boards, the Controller of Currency, or other Officer nominated by the Governor-General - 
m Councl, certain non-officials, not exceeding lorn, also nominated bv the Govei nor-Geneial 
in Council, the Secretaries ot the Local Boaids and tlie two Managing Governois. 

The Bank has laical Head Offices at Cahufta, Bombay, and Madias, an office m London, 
and Brandies at the lollowing places 


Calcutta • 

Bara Bazaar 
('live Street,. 

Park Street. 

Bombay : 

Byculla 

Mandvi 

Sandhui st Boad. 

M A DBAS : 

Mount Load. 

Agra. 

Ahmed a bad 

City Sub- Braneli. 

A kola. 

Akyab 

Allahabad. 

A Hoppe v . 

Amraoti 

Bangaloie 

Bellary. 

Benares 

Berliampoie 

Bezwada. 


i Broad) 

Cain ul 

Cawnpoie 

Cbdtagong 

Cochin 

( 'oeanada 

Coimbatoie 

( 'olombn 

Cuttack 

Dacca 

Delhi. 

Biode 

Guutm 

Hyderabad (Smd) 

Hyderabad ( Deccan). 

Indore 

Jalgaon 

Jalpaigmi 

.1 1 1 b bill | >< ii e 

Km a d)l 

Bahoie 

Lucknow 

Lyalljioie 

Madma 

Mandalav 


Mangaloie 

Masuiipatam. 

Moulmem 

Multan. 

Nagpore. 

Nuiuingutige. 

Negaputam 

Ootaeaimmd. 

Pallia. 

Poona 

Ouetta 

RajahmumJn 

Uajkot 

Bangoon 

Salem 

Sccimdciahad 
Simla pur 
Simla 
Slllvk III 

Sm.it 

Telluliei i \ 
Tiidimopnl\ . 
Trnandiiim. 
Tiitieoim. 
Vi/aanagMin 


Arrangements aie in band loi opening turtle i 
Branches at: — Ambala, Amritsar Asansol, 
Bareilly, Chandpur, Goraklijmr, Larkhana, 
Madaripore, Meerut, Moradnlmd, Mu/affarpore, 
Mymensingh, Peshawar, Rawalpindi and 
Sera j gunge. 

In Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Act, On* unions 
descriptions of business which the Bank ma\ 
transact are laid down, and in Pait 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
auctioned arc : — 

(l) Advancing money upon the seem it \ ot 

(a) Stocks, Ac., in which a ti usteo i* autho- 

rised by Act to invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Bail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
Ueneral-in-Council. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(e) Accepted Bills ot Exchange oi Pro 

Notes. 


(/) Pulls paid shales and dehnifuics oi 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable propel ty or documents ol 
title relntuu r theieto, as collateral 
security where the oiigmal security 
is one of those specified in a, b , <\ d 
and, it authorised by the Conti a I 
Boa id, m f. 

(2) With the, sanction ol the Local Govcrn- 
[ incut, advancing money to Courts of Wards 

upon security ol estates in their charge. 

(fi) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills ot exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable m India and Ceylon, and sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling oi 
bills oi exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks' funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, b, c. 

(3) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters ol 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(b) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 
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(1 1) Acting as Administrator, and winding | 
it]) estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters ot credit payable out. ot Jndia tor tin* use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also j 
tor private constituents for bona fnfe pel noth, I 
needs. 

(13) IhiMiig, for the purpose ot meeting sneli 
bills, At . lulls ot exchange payable out. ot India 
at, am usance not exceeding six months 

(14) Itonowing nionev in India 

( 1 5) borrowing monex in Lngland upon se 
ennty ot assets ot the ltank, but, not otheiwise 

The prmci])al rest net ions ]>laeed on t lie busi- 
ness oj the Hank in Pail 2 an* as follows 

The Hal. nice Sheet ot the Hank as at. .{(Mil .III 


(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 
(a) Dor a longer period than six months ; 
(/i) upon the security of stock or shares ot 

the Hank ; 

(c) saxe in the case of estates specified in 
Parti (Courts ot Ward) upon mort- 
gage or sccniit.y ot immox cable pro- 
pci tv or documents ot title thereof. 

(2) The amount xvliieh may lie advanced to 
anv indixidual oi paitneiship is limited. 

(.1) Discounts cannot be made oi advances 
Ion p<>i-.onaI sennit] gixen, unless such dis- 
I counts or advances carry xntli them the several 
icsponsibilit jcs ot at least two persons or limn 
'unconnected with cm h otliei in geneial part- 
I uership. 

lie 1 021 was as follows 


1,1 Mi 1 1, IT Iks ID a p Ass His Us a. p. 

Subscribed Capital 10.65.7 :,*»< Ml 0 t» Government Scnirit les 15,17,39,084 J4 8 

I Othei Author i/.eil Sccu- 

! | idles undei t lie AH ..! 1,35,25,004 12 0 

Capital Paid up.. 5,17,08,250 0 0; boans . .. 12,00,25,405 15 3 

Deserve . . 1,71,21 ,400 0 0 |i Cash Credits .. .. 22,57,1.2,170 4 7 

Public Deposits 22,20,00,05.! 5 8 jj I nland Hills discounted 

Other Deposits 70,10,27,900 4 4 and purchased .. 12,12,50,428 5 2 

Loam against Seem it les I Foreign Bills dm minted 

per contra .. .. 55,41,402 0 8 and purchased .. 28,740 12 8 

Contingent. Liabilities .. .... !| Bullion .. .. .. 8,280 J1 0 

.Sundries 07,71,070 0 1 Deadstock .. .. 2,00,01,240 4 LI 

Liability of Constituents 
I tor Contingent Liabi- 

j lit ics per contra .. .... 

j Sundries 22,17,100 7 9 

Balances with othei 

| Banks. . .. 10,52,718 14 10 

08,72,72,408 7 8 

Cash .. •• • 2 4,34,00,577 2 l 


Bupees .. 1,02,08,42,045 0 9 | Jtupees . 1,03,08,42,045 0 


The above Balance Sheet, includes — 

Deposits in London .. .. . £ 21,822 4 0 

Advances in London . . .. .. £ 382,144 13 0 

Cash and Balances at othei Hanks ju London . £ 00,580 8 2 

Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Hank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 




of 

Bengal. 

of 

Bombay 

of 

Madras. 

Tot al 


dune 






1881 .. 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1913 .. 

1886 . . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 .. 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

57 

370 

. 1916 . 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 ‘.J 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 .. 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

! 77 

404 

1919 .. 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

i 75 

440 

1920 

26 January i 
1921. 1 


Bank Bank Bank 

of , ot of Total. 

Bengal. Bombay. Madras. 


247 

200 

203 

330 

1338 

064 

340 

801 


167 

i 68 

482 

197 

I 93 

580 

187 j 

102 

552 

263 ! 

115 

714 

716 

209 

2263 

549 

213 

1426 

298 

142 ! 

780 

663 

170 

1634 

206 

138 1 

708 


364 
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Presidency Banks’ Progress. 


Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1 , 2, 3 & t . 

Jlat December. 

1891 

350 

97 

297 

1412 

13' 7 percent. 

1896 

350 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 „ 

1901 

360 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 „ 

1906 

360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 

1907 

360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 

1908 

360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 

360 

I 318 

307 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 

360 

331 

339 

1 3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 

360 

! 340 

438 

1 3419 

9*6 „ 

91 - .. ..1 

375 

1 

' 361 

426 

3578 

9*0 „ 

1913 .. ..j 

375 

! 370 

587 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 

375 

i 386 

561 

( 4002 

1 0 * 5 „ 

1915 

375 

369 

487 

1 3860 

9*5 „ 

191o 

375 

358 

520 

1 4470 

9*0 ,, 

1917 

375 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 

375 

340 

864 

| 5097 

12*9 „ 

1919 

375 

355 

772 

7226 

8’ 8 ,, 

1920 

375 

375 _ 

901 

! 7725 

9.6 „ 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks within recent years : — 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Bank of Benqai. 


j 

Capital. 

1 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. ; 

i 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

jst December. , 








1895 . . 

200 

08 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 per cent. 

1900 . . . . 

200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 

1905 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1900 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 

200 

105 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1077 

729 

321 

14 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

, 14 

1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

! 16 

1915 

200 

*204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 

200 

*213 

274 

2143 

772 

',68 

, 10 

1917 

200 

1221 

4 48 

2934 

1482 

773 

! 17 

1918 

200 

$189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

1 17 

1919 

200 

$200 

4tf5 

i 3254 

997 

864 

| 17 ,, 

1920 

200 

$210 

434 

1 3398 

1221 

910 

19 1 


* Includes Rs. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 
t „ 67 „ 

$ tf 25 ,, t f »> 
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Bank of Bombay. 


1895 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

J05 

11 percent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

jj 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

•« 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

• n 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

• 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

33 


1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 


1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

M 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 


1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 


1915 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 


1916 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

15 

jj 

1917 


.. 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 


1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

181 

{» 

1919 



100 

110 

262 ; 

, 2756 

928 

315 

11>i 


1920 



! 100 

120 

349 

; 2748 

876 

298 

22 

*> 


Bank of Madras. 



— 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 


Other I 
depo- 
sits. ! 

Cash. ! 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1895 



50 

16 

45 


278 

144 

45 

10 percen 

1900 



60 

1 22 

35 


260 

82 

67 

6 

1905 



60 

30 

41 


344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 



60 

32 

54 


355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 



60 

36 

35 


416 

162 

84 

10 

1908 



60 

1 40 

52 


447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 



60 

44 

49 


500 

141 

79 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 


567 

184 

85 

12 „ 

1911 



60 

52 

59 


625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 



75 

70 

75 


743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 



75 

73 

86 


805 

219 

317 

12 

1914 



75 

76 

91 


761 

267 

3 34 

12 

1915 



75 

65 

86 


803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 



75 

1 55 

104 


960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 



75 

: 50 

87 


1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 



76 

! 50 

102 


954 

271 

139 

12 

1919 



75 

! 45 

104 


1215 

436 

175 

12 

1920 



75 

45 

118 


1579 

505 

211 

18 „ 


Note. — (The Banks have power under Sec. 36 (») to draw Bills of Exchange payable out of India 
under certain stated circumstances, but this permission is of comparatively little 
Importance.) 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting dp* 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa/our- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
NTo information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
mch deposits have grown in tbe aggregate 
irithin recent ypapa. 
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Total Deposits of all Exchange Banks 
secured in India. 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1895 




1030 

1900 




1050 

1901 




1183 

1902 




1370 

1903 




1614 

1904 




1632 

1905 




1704 

1900 




1808 

1907 




1917 

1908 




1951 

1909 




2027 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1912 




2958 

1913 




8103 

1914 




3014 

1915 




3854 

1916 




3808 

1 917 




5837 

191$ 




6185 

1919 




7435 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest j 
meat of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con I 
corns India, this to a gioat extent consists o 
the purchase of bills drawn against import* | 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originate 
and is carried through however for the mn-i 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances lequire to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They arc able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in rclat on to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 


information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 81st December 1920 of 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this. 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-dis- 
counted and still Current. 

£ 

Chartered, Bank of India, Australia 9,585,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. . . . . . . 2,887,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 16,276,000 
Corporation . 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 4,882,000 

National Bank of India, Ld. . . . . 7,467,000 

Imperial Bank of Persia . 625,000 


41,222,000 


Ihc above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
hut it inay safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
tndia form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against expoits arc hugely drawn 
<it three months’ sight and may either bo“clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they arc drawn. 
Mo>t of them are drawn on well known firms 
.it home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Aliy bills purchased 
m India are sent home by the first- possible 
Mail so that piesuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. U 
niust not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds m India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of india. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

, (5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 

Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is c.f the usual nature and need 
not be sjiven in detail. 
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The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 31st December 1920 : — 


In Thousunds of £. 


1 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

| Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investment, 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia* China 

3000 

3600 

48702 

i 12821 

Comptoir National D’Escornpte de 
Pans. 

10000 

2688 

, 1 12272 

1 15884 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

995 

225 

8556 

: 3575 

Hongkong * Shanghai Banking Corpn.. . 

2375 

5582 

71418 

24776 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

280 

3228 

4874 

International Banking Corpn. (1919) ; 

1000 

1640 

16466 

4986 

Mercantile Bank of India 

1050 

1 100 

J 5893 

4973 

National Bank of Tndia, Ld. 

2000 

2300 

15200 

14173 

National Bank of South Afne.i 

2965 

1300 

480 15 

13708 

Russo Asiatic Bank (1915) 

I74'» 

2500 

48200 

1 1260 

Yokohama Specie Bank . , 

10000 

5300 

57719 

40287 

Sumitomo Bank . . 

1000 

1700 

35141 

8395 

Bank of Tai wan . . . . . . . j 

4500 

968 

24279 

9407 

P. & 0. Banking Corpn. Ltd. (fil'd, Mai ! 
1921) 

2500 


2662 

2169 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 




Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the mw 
Companies confined themselve« to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first tew years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 

The following shows the position of tho beti 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

T» Lai h 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no groat surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 

The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank 

The public have for the time being lost much 
of their confidence in this class of Bank and 
deposits to a very large extent have been with- 
drawn and it is feared that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the Banka, 
particularly the older established concerns, 
have always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent lines. 

er known existing Banks as it appears in the 
of Rupees. 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, Ld. 

35 

35 

934 

296 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. (1st July 

88 

51 

1335 

619 

1920). 





Bank of Baroda, Ld 

23 

14 

516 

213 

Bank of India, Ld. 

100 

70 

1054 

430 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

20 

6 

119 

53 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

49 

20 

1369 

512 

Madras Bank, Ld. 

1 10 

2 

29 ! 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. (1919) 

2 


28 

3 

National Financing and Commission 

40 i 

'{ 

80 

58 

Corporation, Ld., now converted into 
The Bank of Moivi, Ld. ( 1st July 
1920). 

j 

i 




Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

5 

2 

7 

1 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. 

Tata Industrial Bank, Ld. 

20 

15 

379 

123 

223 1 

15 

1195 

589 

Union Bank of India, Ld 

59 


52 

24 
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Agents in India of London Banks. 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last three or four year* 
are given below along with a Statement of their Capital , Reserve and deposits as at the date of 
the latest available Balance Sheets : — 


In Lakh, oj Rupee.'!. 


Bank of Upper India, Meerut (1917) 

Cosmopolitan Bank ,, 

Gorakhpur Bank, Gorakhpur ,, 

Cashmiri Bank, Eyzabad „ 

Standard Bank, Bombay „ 

Bombay Provincial Bank (1919) 

Central Brotherhood Urban Bank of India & Cc.\l<m 
Ld., Simla. (1919) 


(’a pita!. 


10 

1 

1 


Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following flguros appearing in the Repoit 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

Capital. Reserve. Deposits. 


1870 


9 

1 

13 

1875 


14 

2 

27 

1880 


18 

3 

03 

1885 


18 

5 

94 

1890 


33 

17 

270 

1895 


03 

31 

500 

1900 


82 

45 

807 



Capital. 

Reserve „ 

Deposits 

1905 

84 

77 

1198 

1800 

133 

50 

1155 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1908 

239 

69 

1020 

1909 

260 

87 

2049 

1910 

. . 275 

100 

2565 

19J 1 

285 

126 

2529 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

132 

2259 

1914 

251 

141 

1710 

1915 

281 

150 

1787 

1910 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

102 

3117 

DCs 

430 

105 

4059 

J 9 1 9 

539 

22 1 

5899 


AGENTS IN INDIA OF LONDON BANKS. 

Names of London Offices, Agents or Corn spondente of certain Banks and Finns (doing bank- 
ing business) in India. 


Name of Bank 


London Office — Agents or 
Coi respondents. 


Addiess 


Imperial Bank of India . . 


Other Banks & Kindred Funis. 
Alliance Bank of Simla . . 


Tata Industrial Bank 
Allahabad Bank, Limited 


Central Bank of India, Ltd. 


Bank of Baroda 

Bank of Mysore 

Grindlay A Co 

Thomas Cook A Son 

King Hamilton A Co. (Calcutta) 

King King A Co. (Bombay) 


Bank of England 
Contts A Co. 

; Lloyds Bank, Limited 
j Samuel Montagu & Co. . . 

1 National Provincial A Union Ban 
of England, Limited 

j Boulton Brothers A Co. . . 

| Ixmdon County Westimnsfer Ar 
Faris Bank, Limited .. 
Barclays Bank, Limited . . 

Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Lloyds Bank, Limited 
National Provincial A bmon 
Bank of England, Limited 
Samuel Montagu A Co. . . 

| London Joint City A Midland 
! Bank, Limited . . 

The Eastern Bank, Ltd 
! Ditto 

London Office 
DRto 

! Henry S. King A Co 
Ditto 


| Threadncedle Street, E.O. 
440, Strand, W. C. 2. 

71. Lombard Street, E.C.::. 
00, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

15, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

59, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 

41, Lothbury, E. 0. 2. 

54, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
00, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
00, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

5, Threadncedle St r e e t, 
E C 2 

4, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street. 
Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 

05, Cornhill E. C. 3. 

Ditto. 
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Names of London Offices, Agent* or (Correspondents of certain Banks and Firms (doing Bank- 
ng business) in Tndia. 


Name of Bank. 


Exchange Banks. 

Eastern Bank 

(•ox <Sr Co. . . 

Mercantile Bank oi India, Idd .. 

(Chartered Bank of India, Vnstiaha 
and China 

National Bank of India . . 

Hongkong A- Shanghai Banking 
(Corporation 

Yokohama Specie Bank .. 

Bank of Taiwan 

Comptoir National d‘ Mseonipte 
de Baris . . 

1 Disso-Asuit 10 Bank 

Internal10n.il Banking Cor posi- 
tion 


London Office — Agents 
Correspondents. 


London Office 
Oitto 
Ditto 

Dll to 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Dr to 

Ditto 

Dil to 

Ditto 


Address. 


. 4, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

I<>, Charing Cross, S. W. 1. 
ir>. Crane (Church St., E.0.1 

. :»8, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

20, Bishops gab', E. C. 2. 

9, Brace Church St., E.C. } 

1 7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
f»S, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

. 8- 12, King William St., E.C. 
4. 

I 01, Old Broad St., E. C. 2. 

. | .t(», Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Dalian pm ate Bankers and Shroffs flemished 
in India long beloie Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that, they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. 'Iho use of the word 
“ Shroff ”n usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs ’’ m banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter arc of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in lus capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also lie brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, lie 
still requires say Its. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged tnrough 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Es. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually diawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs m 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


| meet out of tlicir own money, and it is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
i and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
■ extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz.., (1) the limit 
which lie himself may think it advisable to 
place on lus transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
! very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates changed by the shroffs are usually 
based oil the rates at which they in turn can 
discount tlic bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or II 0 / o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras arc on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there if 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 
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The Bank Rate . 

THE BANK RATE. 


Each Presidency Bank fixed its own Bank 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter- 
mined to a great extent the rates for all im- 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s 
sphere of influence. The rates in the three 
Presidencies were not always uniform, but it 
seldom happened that a difference of more than 
1 °/ 0 existed, more particularly as regards Bombay 
and Bengal, which seemed to be in closer touch 
with each other than appeared to be the case 
with Madras. 

The following statement shows the average 


The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
the Banks on demand loans against Govern- 
ment securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan- 
ces or discounts are granted at from one-half to 
one per cent, over the official rate ; but this does 
not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
it often happens that such accommodation 
is granted at the official rate or even less. 

Bank Bate of each Bank since 1884 : — 


Y ear. 

Bank of Bombay. 

1st 2nd Yparlv 

Half- Half- 

year. year. ftVtrage * 

Bank of Bengal. 

Half- Half- 

year. year. av<rafc( * 

1 

Bank of Madras. 

i 

1st ; 2nd . 

Half- | Half- 

year. 1 year. ° 

1884 

9*03 

4*17 

6*00 

8*813 

3*946 

6 * 379 

8*42 

4*13 

0 27 

1885 

1 5*90 

4*00 

4*95 

0*757 

4*005 

5*381 

5*71 

3*23 

4*41 

1886 

6-35 

0*50 

0*42 

5*923 

6*152 

6*037 

5 48 

5*64 

5*50 

1887 

7*78 

3*73 

5*75 

7*475 

3*804 

5*639 

7*92 

3 90 

5*91 

1888 

5-90 

5*51 

5*70 

5*736 

5-185 

5*460 

5*78 

5*44 

5*01 

1889 

! 9*46 

4*00 

0*73 

9*309 

4*674 

6*991 

9*02 

4*14 

6*88 

1890 

921 

3*28 

0*24 

8*265 

3*315 

5*790 

8*14 

3 * 32 

5*73 

1891 

3*88 

2*23 

3*05 

3*502 

2*622 

3*062 

3*60 

2 * 25 

2*92 

1892 

3*97 

3*04 

3*50 

3*884 

3*114 

3*499 

4*03 

3*07 

3*55 

1893 

5*97 

3*84 

4*90 

5*685 

4*076 

4*880 

6*19 

4*36 

5*27 

1894 

7 * 55 

3*40 

5*50 

7*425 

3*364 

5*394 

0*72 

o * 3 1 

5*01 

1895 

4*30 

3*60 

3*95 

5*006 

3*592 

4*329 

5*02 

3*50 

4*20 

1896 

5*85 

5*10 

5*47 

5*774 

5*608 

5*691 

0*00 

5 * 28 

5*04 

1897 

10*11 

5*04 

7*87 

9*884 

5*967 

7*925 

n* 97 

6*00 

7*98 

1898 

12*03 

4*55 

8*29 

11*016 

5*114 

8*065 

11*09 

4*51 

7*80 

1899 

6*34 

5*42 

5*88 

6*337 

5*494 

5*915 

6*27 

5*83 

6*05 

1900 

0* 9 

3*79 

5*34 

6*414 

4*272 

5*343 

7-24 

4-50 

5*87 

1901 

7*07 

3*83 

5*45 

6*895 

4*070 

5*482 

7*57 

4*09 

5*83 

1902 

0*25 

3*43 

4*84 

6*176 

3*549 

4*862 

7* 

4*02 

5*51 

1903 

6* 7 

3*48 

5*09 

6*265 

3*494 

4*879 

7*13 

4*27 

5*70 

1904 

5*15 

3*82 

4*48 

5*560 

4*190 

4*875 

0*42 

4*07 

5*24 

1905 

5*77 

4*42 

5*09 

5*558 

4*630 

5*094 

6*04 

4*19 

5*11 

1906 

7*24 

5*28 

0*20 

0*950 

5*885 

6*417 , 

7*15 

5*04 

0*09 

1907 

7*81 

4*11 

5*96 

7*635 

4*576 

6*105 | 

8*24 

4*54 

0*39 

1908 

7*84 

4*02 

5*93 

7*417 

4*244 

5*830 

8*38 

4*38 

0*38 

1 1909 

6*47 

3*82 

5*14 

6*580 

3*907 

5*243 

7*55 

4*41 

5*98 

! 1910 

6*19 

4*14 

5*10 

6*143 

4*510 

5*326 

7*17 

4*65 

5*91 

1911 

6*55 

3*52 

5*03 

6*057 

4*358 

5*507 

7*59 

4*35 

5*97 

1912 

0*01 

4*10 

5*05 

6*242 

4*592 

5*417 

7*51 

4*59 

6*06 

1913 

7*23 

4*62 

5*92 

6*569 

5*331 

5*950 

7-70 

5*54 

0*65 

1914 

5*52 

5*28 

5*40 

5*939 

4*961 

5*450 

6*63 

5*10 

5*89 

1915 

5*84 

5*30 

6*57 

5*839 

5*543 

5*091 

5*87 

5*54 

5*70 

1916 

7*18 

5*05 

0*41 

7*252 

6*321 

6*786 

7*71 

6*48 

7*09 

t 1917 

0*70 

5*42 

6*06 

6*690 

5*364 

6*027 

8* 

6*64 

7*32 

1918 

5*79 

5*29 

5*64 

5*773 

5*298 

5*435 1 

0*92 

6*47 

0*09 

1919 

6*28 

5* 

5*04 

6*243 

6* 

5*021 I 

7*31 

6* 

0*05 

1920 

6*98 

5*73 

0*35 

6*576 

5*554 

6*065 

7*90 

6*41 

7*15 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important. The members at these places 
consist of the Imperial Bank, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking Agency 
firms, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
application for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank aie undertaken 
by the Imperial Bamc at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. 'After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
the debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practico however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


JLhe figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 



— 



Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Kaiachi. 

Total. 

1901 




Not available 

0511 

1338 

178 

8027 

1902 





7913 

1295 

268 

8576 

1903 




.... 

8762 

1464 

340 

10566 

1904 





9492 

5536 

365 

11393 

1905 




.... 

10927 

1560 

324 

12811 

1906 




— 

10912 

1583 

400 

12895 

1907 




22444 

12645 

1548 

530 

37167 

1908 




21281 

12585 

1754 

643 

36233 

1909 




19776 

14375 

1948 

702 

36801 

1910 




22238 

16652 

2117 

755 ; 

41762 

1911 




25763 

17605 

2083 

762 

46213 

1912 

1913 




28831 

33133 

20831 

21890 

1152 

2340 

1159 

1219 

52835 

58582 

1914 

1915 




28031 

32266 

17696 

16462 

2127 

1887 

1315 

1352 

49169 

51967 

1916 

1917 




48017 

47193 

24051 

33655 

2495 

2339 

1503 
^ 2028 

76066 

85215 

1918 

1919 




74397 

90241 

53S62 

76250 

2528 

3004 

2429 

2266 

132716 

171761 

1920 




153388 

126353 

7500 j 

3120 | 

290361 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of aguculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The mam factors in common are the 
monsoon, tho dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from Maxell till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons. thuEharif 
or Monsoon and the llabioi: Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Flora early 
June till Octobtr abundant rams fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally diy although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers m Dcccmbei 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz,, 
mid-summer and when it is most needed. It, 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers aie practically valueless 
as evaporation is veiy rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common u» England, 
for example, would be o 1 little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil.— I '’or the purpose of soil classification 
ludia may be conveniently divided into two 
mam areas in (I) The Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions aie essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ- 
ing the Pumab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) fonn huge level 
stretches ot alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
vanes in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous m texture, 
easily woikecl, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the aHuviunj tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
f» deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The mam difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is m texture and while the greatei i 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist of an intractable soil derived from ; 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding Its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small holdings and the ; 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying in size from one to eight acies. Large 
holdings are practically up known, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 


carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, hold- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of plouglnngs, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not chiefly due to want of knowledge oil 
the part, of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignoiancc, but also 
through lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great si milaiity in their shape and ge- 
neral design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many bundled thousand aie now in use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part oi the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India tho 
plough and the levelling beam are the. only im 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

in the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hce, is much used. 
Seed dulls and drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greatei 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed m. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are the kodal oi spade with a blade set at an angle 
towaids the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by baud, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As m any other country success m agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection againbt thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have become 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated plougbings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowings with the levelling 
beam. The* Rabi crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khanf , a 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
dryness of the growing season. Manure is 
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The Chief Crops . 


generally applied to the maximum extent availa- 
ble, both to Kharif and to Rabi crops. Seeding is 
eitner hone broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut. whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if ear- 
ned out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 
full crops on the land, over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canais which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, have converted large desert tiaets into 
tertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their livers. 
I he water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the and plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diveig- 
mg branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
oil the matured areas of ciops, Government 
thus bcaiing a part of the loss m case of failure. 
Much of tiie land is supplied by what is termed 
(low irrigation, i.e., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, hut a gieut deal 
has to be lifted from one to tliiec feet the canal 
running in such eases below the level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
towor than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
<1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peien- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of counti>. 
Farther from the lulls, owing to the very gradual 
dope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals are resorted to. 
L’liese canals only give lriigation when the 
livers are high. As a iule, in Northern India 
they begin to tiow when the rivers nse owing to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in Ma> 
and dry up in September 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one* 
quarter of the total irrigation of the countiy 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurimg cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common m Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of ram 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distn- 
outed during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures. — Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
i mount of farm yard manure generally 
available *n other countries from tlis source 


thus does not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buttaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
lor valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Rice. — A reference to thp crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop m India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
reqiures for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
tlieir own localities. The better qualities arc 
sown in se«- 1 beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon J broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowl>:i g .»rcas and is sown befe e the mon- 
soon a- i> must make a good start before 
the Hoods anive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise m water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to ft plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Piovinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Tnticiuin Vulgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well tilled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtuies of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a sumrntr fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from tl *2 previous uiou^oou. 
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Rains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly m 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are .To war ( Sorghum 
vinqare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat- tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajnts and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar ,nor bajra is manure 
usually applied and cultivation is not so 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a fine seed bed. The crop 
is generally sown in the beginning of the mon- 
soon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of jow ir, however, very large areas 
are sown as a rahi crop. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedmgs are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they riper 
either before the millet is harvested cr after- 
yards. The produce is consumed m the country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the duel 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A tine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well aerated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
tn Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from India 
and the crop is widely grown in the drier parts 
of the country. The lint from Indian cotton 
is generally speaking short and coarse in fibre 
and UDSuited for English mills. Japan and the 
Continent have, in the past, been the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Rain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
ing period is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and tbe crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the rime of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per aero of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane.— -Although India is not natur- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 3} millions 
of aeres are annually sown. Tht crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and j iekl 
is grown in South India. In India white sugar Ik 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question lias been taken up by Government 
and a cane- breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras witli the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and th? 
United Provinces. The chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaining of a sufficiently large Rupply 
of canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
.of tho undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount or oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum (or Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is largely expoited. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy tbe 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and In good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pesf. The seed 
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The statistics of the production of tea are for calendar years 
Return of production discontinued up to 1918-19. 
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is very subject to injury from ram and great of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce required for Hooka smoking and this i3 the 
Is largely exported whole, but there is a con- most common product but a certain amount 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing — the of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making, 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. Live-stock consist mainly ot cattle 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- butialoes and goats, horses not being used lor 
vated as a crop, Capsulans and Ohtonus. agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to importance. 

Eastern Bengal, m the Ganges-Brahmaputra L«or draught purposes cattle are in moie 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist boil, general use than buit aloes especially in the 
Owing to river inundation this part of India duer parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every \ery largely u.^ed in the low lying nee tracts, 
year and the laud is thus able to sustain this Foi dallying butialoes are peihaps more pro- 
xhaustmg eiop without manure. The ciop Stable than cows as they give richer milk and 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- moie of it: but they requne more feeding, 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
great height (10 to 11 teet). Before ripening of goats o! which theie are an enormous number 
the crop is cut and retted in water. Alter throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
aoout three weeks submersion me fibre is on mainly m the nmi-culti vated tracts in Centra* 
removed by washing and beating. At the and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
recent high range ot piiccs jute may be con Rajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
sidered to have been ; for the last few } ears, characters have been preseived. The best 
the best paying crop in India. known draught, breeds aio Hand, Nclloro, 

Tobacco h grown here ami theie all over tmutmchal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finest 
the country chiefly, however, m Bengal, Bihai, milk cows are 'the Sanlvval (Punjab) G»r (Ka- 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Ot two vane- tlnawar) and Smd. Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
most common. Maximum crops hlc obtained on areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stun- and some of the breeds are threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of the cattle m the non-breeding districts by 
h ridings where 1 ibour is plentiful as the att< n- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
Don necessary for its propel cultivation is veiy frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds goes on in the villages. 

and the young plants are transplanted when Dairying. — Though little noticed, dairying 
h few inches high, great care being taken to forms a very large 'indigenous industry through- 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very out India. The best known products are 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers recent yeais a considerable trade m tinned 
are removed. The crop ripens from February butter lias sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is out just before the leaves Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities products can scarcely be bought unadulti rated. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments In India as were made, so that by March 1905 there were 
they now >xist may be said to be a creation of altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
the last twenty years. There have for a good many these seven were Imperial, ineluding a number 
years past been experimental farms, uud • orti- of specialist appointments attached to the Agri* 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they cultural K/search Institute and College, the 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands establisimunt of which at Pusa in Bqngal was 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural sanctioned in 190.1. A great impetus was given 
Departments, with which all the major provin- to the development of the Agricultural Depart* 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the merits by the decision of the Government of 
main confined to the simplification of revenue India in 1905 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and the improvement of (£131,000) a year for the development of agrl- 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an Irispector-Gencial of Agriculture and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
for the first time an expert head, and placed m ntal farm in each large tract of country in 
the Government of India in a position to on- which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
large the scope of their own operations and to matcly homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines in various provinces. At that time the creation of an agiicultural college teaching up 
staff attached to the Government of India to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
consisted of an Agricultural Choimsrt and a provinces : and the provision of an expert stall 
Cryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy m connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the a year. The Pusa Itesearch Institute and Col- 
only provincial representative of the jnorc lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 including 
specialised type of appointments. Within’" the equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments a sum of £30,000 placed at Lord Curzon’s dis- 
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area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1919-20: in each Province. 


Provinces. 


Area 

according 
to Survey. 


Deduct 

Indian States. 


Net Area. 


According to 
Survey. 


According to 
Village Papers. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

53,824,158 

3,476,638 

Madras 

97,851,028 

6,802,773 

37,006,400 

f Presidency. 

85,724,352 

Bombay ^ 



L Sind 

34,0 1 3,298 

.3,872,000 

United f Agra . . 

57,342,021 

4,348,232 

Provinces.^ 


1 Oudh. . 

15,306,720 


Bihar and Orissa 

71,134,523 

86,367,319 

is, 334, 720 

Punjab 

24,511,384 

f Upi er * . . 

63,162,682 

3,375,130 

Burma. X 

l Lowor 

55,183,184 


Central Provinces 

72,552,216 

19,960,343 

Perar 

11,374,556 


Assam 

33,888,614 

*‘i, v >:>8,o«o 

North-West Frontier 

8,578,606 

140,800 

Province. 


Ajraer-Merwara .. i 

1,770,921 


Delhi 1 

368,138 


Coorg . . . . 

1,012,260 


Manpur Pargana 

31,346 


Total 

749,535,942 

124,386,5 0 


Acres. 

50,347,520 

91,048,255 

48,717,952 

'0 141,298 
52,993,789 


l„,3wo,720 
52,849,803 
61,855 035 
59,787,552 

55,1 83,181 
52,591,873 
11, 374,556 
31,330,534 
8,437,806 

1,770,921 

368,138 

1,012.260 

31,346 


.625,140,142 


Acres. 
50,347,520 
89, 76.., 259 
48,717,952 

30,141,238 

52,717,515 

15,4 Q 4,059 

52,849,803 

60,270,221 

59,787,552 

55,183,1*4 

52,749,977 

11,374,556 

31,330,534 

8,571,461 

1,770,921 
368,1 38 
1,012,260 
31,346 


622, 468,556 


* Includes Northern Shan States, for which estimates have been prepared for the first time. 


Provinces. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Forests 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

( 'urrent. 
Fallows 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation. 


Acies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acros. 

Bengal 

24,469,800 

4,850,638 

5,649,905 

11,064,766 

4,272,411 

Madras . . 

33,105,152 

9,875,892 

11,873,774 

21,7 50,744 

13,154,697 

f Presidency. 

26,847,220 

6,538,054 

993,041 

5,806,2(6 

8,533,431 

1 Sind 

4,069,187 

5,227,966 

6,017,100 

14,108,754 

718,291 

United < Agra . . 

26,390,300 

2,580,875 

7,343,727 

7,711,753 

8,690,860 

Provinces. \ Oudh . . 

9,172,947 

6 56,714 

2,841,045 

2,220,416 

612,937 

Bihar and Orissa 

25,616,000 

5,192,194 

6,803,752 

8,127,226 

7,110,631 

Punjab 

23,676,854 

3,883,985 

16,013,517 

12,498,705 

2,197,160 

f Upper 

5,698,832 

4,103,850 

(/010,562,640 

(«)25, 150,362 

14,271,818 

Burma 8 






L Lower 

9,490,605 

883,334 

14,208,194 i 

22,866,715 

7,734,276 

Central Provinces 

. 16,930,849 

3, 538,312 

13,815,3^4 ! 

3,941,818 

14,723,614 

Berar . . 

6,738,448 

J, 406 ,4 31 

134,778 

956,780 

2,138,119 

Assam 

5,640,616 

2, 898, 3(H) 

13,762,158 

5,510,500 

3,518,960 

North-West Frontier 

2,312,365 

459,453 

2,812,422 

2,626,920 

360,301 

Province. 






Ajmer-Merwara 

341,389 

192,290 

301,915 

838,545 

90,782 

Delhi 

i \ ' 21i,975 

18,726 

65,374 

71,063 


Coorg 

[ i 144,474 

164,866 

11,690 

334,045 

357*185 

Manpur Pargana 

6,989 

528 

7,282 

880 

15,067 

Total 

222,865,062 

1 

52,252,408 

113,257,698 

145,586,198 

88,507,190 


(a) Includes culturable waste in North Shan States. (0) Includes North Shan States* 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to 
India. This example of munificence lias re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. 

Record of Progress. 

At the beginning of 1921 there were ovci 
100 posts in tile Indian Agricultural Service, 
besides that of Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, which replaced that 
of Inspector-General, the latter having been 
abolished at the end of the year 1911-12, the 
rapid advance of the provincial departments 
having rendered its continuance unnecessary 
The Officers serving directly under the Govern- 
ment of India included the Director of the 
l J Usa Institute, who was also Principal of the 
Agricultural College, a cotton specialist, two 
mycologists, two entomologists, two agricul- 
tural chemists and two economic botanists 
Some of those were supernumerary oflicers 
undergoing training. The provincial agricul- 
tural departments vary in strength. Generally 
speaking, each of the larger provinces has at least 
two or three Deputy-Directors of Agriculture 
(most provinces have more), an Agricultural 
Chemist and an Economic Botanist. In several 
provinces the principalship of the Agricultural 
College is a separate appointment and among 
the remaining officers are a fibre expert in East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, and a "scientific offi- 
cer for planting industries in Southern India” 
in Madras. The Government of Madras havt 
also a mycologist and an entomologist 
of their own. The posts so far re- 
ferred to have hitherto necessarily been filled 
almost exclusively by the appointment of train- 
ed specialists from the United Kingdom. There 
are also in the various provinces a considerable 
number of locally appointed Assistant Profes- 
sors (in the Agricultural Colleges), Assistant 
Agriculturists and Entomologists, Agricultural 
Inspectors, Superintendents of Farms, etc , 
and subordinate officers. It is an essentia] 
part of the scheme adopted that facilities fO' 
the best agricultural training shall be made 
available in India, in order that the country 
may become self-supporting, so far as possible, 
in regard to the scientific development of agii 
cultural methods on lines suited to local con- 
ditions. Provincial agricultural colleges, which 
are also research stations, have within the last 
few years been established in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces. The Central College at 
Pusa is intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and has also been in the habit of giving 
short practical courses m subjects not at present 
taught in the provincial colleges. The Provincial 
Directors of Agriculture were for many years se- 
lected from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, 
but are now usually expert agriculturists. They 
still in some provinces have other functions be- 
sides the supervision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment: but in all the larger provinces except the 
United Provinces the appointment of Director of 
Agriculture has since 1905 been separated from 
that of Director of Land Records, Proposals for 


the expansion andlreorganisatlon of the Agri- 
cultural Department were formulated several 
years ago and have received much consideration 
and large developments have followed. 

Work of the Departments. 

The work of the Agricultural Department hu^ 
two main aspects. O 11 the one hand, by experi- 
. ment and research, improved methods or crop 1 ' 
are developed, or the means of combating a 
1 pest are worked out ; on the other hand, aseet- 
, bained improvements must be demonstrated 
and introduced as far as possible into the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator. There is an 
essential difference between agricultural de 
partments in the East and in the West in that, 
whereas the latter have arisen to meet the 
spontaneous demands of the cultivators of the 
soil, the former are entirely the creation of a 
govern mint anxious to give all the assistance 
1 it can to its agricultural subjects. The demand 
for improved agriculture has not in India, 

! except in special cases, come from the cultiva- 
i tor, and it is necessaiy foi the Department to 
put forth every effort, first to ascertain the needs 
of tlic cultivators and then to demonstrate how 
they can most effectively be met. It is only » 
few years since work on modern lines was com- 
menced by the reorganised agricultural depart- 
1 incuts, and, in the first place, a great deal of 
, spade work had to he performed. An important. 

advance in the direction of bringing the prov- 
1 incial agricultural departments more closely into 
touch with one another was made in 1905 by 
the creation of the Board of Agriculture. Tin* 
Board, which includes the imperial and prov- 
incial experts, meets biennially to discuss the 
1 programme of agricultural work, and agricultural 
■ questions generally, and recommendations 

which are submitted to the Government of 
India for consideration. 

Machinery. 

i 'flic rapid extension in India In recent years 
of the use of machinery in connection with 
| igiiculture and irrigation lias created a de* 

1 mand for expert assistance to meet which Agri- 
cultural Engineers have been appointed in 
Bombay and several other Provinces to advise 
cultivators as .to engines, pumps, threshing 
machinery, etc. Experiments have at various* 
times and in various parts of India been made 
with steam ploughing machinery and since 
! the war trials have been made with the petroleum 
driven tractors that were specially developed 
in England during the war. But while there 
is everywhere immense scope for the employ- 
ment of the most modern machinery, progress 
is greatly hampered by the laissez faire attitude 
of the manufacturers of it. The reports of the 
Agricultural Departments constantly bear 
witness of this. Makers have generally no 
( direct representatives in India being content 
with representation by agents in the large towns. 
There are no stocks ot machinery in the country, 

; spare parts are difficult to get and exorbitant 
prices are often charged for them. 

Information and assistance in regard to 
the choice of implements suitable for various 
conditions has, under present circumstances, 
to be interpreted and brought home to Indian 
cultivators largely by the agricultural depart- 
ments which have therefore to do a good deal 01 
! this work. Up to the present, the departments 
perform to a certain extent the functions oi 
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Area under Irrigation in 1910-20: in haoh Province. 
j j Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 


Bengal . . 

Madras 

f Presidency 
Bombay J 

( Sind 

f Agra 

Omlli 

Bihar anti Orissa 
Punjab 


United 

Provin- 

ces 


Burma 


f Uppei 
1 Lower 


Central Provinces 
Berar . . 

Assam 

North-West Front ier 
Province 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Delhi . . 

< ioorg 

Manpur Pargana 
Total 


Total Area 
Sown. 


By Canals 
. 

Private. 


28,800, 900 1 

( r) 

98,209,908 


27,71 8. 894 
•Ml ‘1,209 


(/>> 

21.601,919 


11,852.001 

21,91 4,000 

29, 1 1 1 ,085 

0,194,911 
9,574,2 19 

19,124,710 

0,770,490 

0, 1 S 2,5 1 1 

2,075,1 11 

290,582 

24 1 ,279 

147,1 50 j 
7,472 


254,999,540 


Co verm 
men! 


Acres. 

128,01 1 

2,754,972 

221 ,575 
2,972,451 

2,072,779 

947,558] 

8,704,421 

528,975 

I I I 

210,440 

120 

200,5581 


At ies 


192,550 

51,1 14 

12,075 

18,981 


801,121 

489,577 

202,708] 

48,78' 


101,255 

429,091 


2,29 1 


20,549,8941 2,049,00] 


By 

Tanks. 


Acics. 
822,21 1 
2,750,102 
109,400 

07,450] 

1,797,071 
1 7,81 Oj 
158,42 


100 


20,259 

42 J 

1,55:: 

7,272,207 


By Wells. 

Acres. 

11,848 

1,547,590 

019,517 

52,078] 

4,122,821 

1,720,280 

748 998 

2,520,205 

14,082 

2,791 

85,282 

29,504 

08,005 

95,470 

18,9 


12,701,802 


Other 

Sources. 


Acics. 

071,172 

880,570 

20,^4() 
1 79,505 

1,292,122 

9.4.9,924 

1 ,452,980 

180,782 

121,425 
108,4 79 

40,000 

007 
42,250 
1 12,221 
89 


0,1 1 1.1 18 


(c) Includes 9,441 acres in North Arcot for which details aie not a\ailahle. 

(b) Includes 242,292 acies in the Agra province for which details are not available. 
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Ark a 

TnairtATED. 


Crops 

Irrigated. 

* 


Provinces. 

total Area 
Irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheal 

Harley j 

1 

.la war -j 
01 1 

eholuin 1 
(great 
millet.) j 

IJajra 

or 

cumbu 
(spiked 
millet ) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal . . 

1,826,878 

1.012,151 

11,717 

3 232 

100 

300 

Madras 

10,132,701 

8,571,144 

3,180 

lf> 

581,400 

348,708 

f Pre-idenm . 

1.032,506 

173,180 

187.115 

14,202 

188,034 

88,551 

1 

Bombay { 

(_Klml 

• 1 . 21 7, Tie* 

1,1 12,803 

302,304 

27,021 

540,128 

502,101 

( Agra 

United 

Provinces | 

[ Ondh . . 

8,186,174 

2,(170,214 

301,855 

37,832 

2,070,573 

1,201,008 

1,812,520 

510,080 

48,164 

J 51 

7,677 

50 

Bihar and Orissa 

5,808,028 

3,705,270 

300,210 

145,703 

1,550 

1,857 

Punjab . . . . 

12,028,871 

745,1 17 

4,870,745 

308,537 

201,735 

250,534 

f Upper . . 

| 

1 ,025,(130 

1 ,025,320 

13 



•• 

Burma <( 

Low er 

223.522 

200.150 




- 

Central Provinces 

05 1,551 

815,070 

10,201 

2,40l! 

101 


Berar . . 

30,307 

140 

3,001 

04 

137 


Assam 

203,025 

101,417 

20 

! 



North-West .Frontier 
Province 

071,478 

50,202 

318,013 

111,031 

2(5,370 

8,021 

Ajmer-Menvara 

131,821 

1 22 

18,807 

48,000 

5,733 

704 

Delhi 

57,012 

03 

20,538 

5,230 

1,082 

255 

Coorg . . 

3,840 

3,840 


! 



Manpur Paragana 

78 


57 

i 

i 



Total 

40,384,203 

18,718,498 

10,105,701 

3,050,040 

1,601,414 

1,2 J 7 930 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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props Irrigated. * 



Provinces 


Oil 1C! 1 





Maize. 

cereals ! Sugar ! Other 


Other 




and j cant* j Food 

! Cotton. 

1 Non-fooil 

1 Total 



pulses . crops 

1 

1 

Clops. 



Acre«» 

j; ; I 

Aero Acres Ac es 

\ ores. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Bengal 

550 

111,009 04,760 154,271 

427 

" 135,876 

1 2,093,483 

Madras 

4,091 

1,384,874 78,621 220,092 

; 1 31 ,1 30 

i 628,470 

12,068,410 

f Presidency. 

44,152 

94,422 47.180 137,672 

9,079 

200,170 

1,183,858 

Bombay J 






Sind 

2,27:5 

206,65 5 4,156 52,090 

310,454 

189,488 

3,346,587 

TT f Agra . 

1 72,55a 

1,819,584 867,152 231,280 

461,400 

393,071 

tf 8,9 L|, 738 

United j 




1 


Provinces 




^ 94,533 


[Oudh .. 

1)40 

572,670 172,594 55,160 

i 0) 


2,715,070 

Bhiar and Orisa 

^ 84,598 

1 

959,066 190,232 1 217,722; 

i 

6,700 

105,1 14 

5,808,028 

! 

Punjab 

525,1 10 

1 

1,027,237 38 7,98. »j 178,107 

l,835,< II 5 

2,808, 423 

1-5,214,449 

j' • ■ 


j j 

9,140 1 ,044 1 52,120 


j 794 

1 ,088, L37 

Burma . . 3 






[ I.OWCI . . 


1,247 10,H)ft| 


6,520 

224,031 

Central Provinces 

19 

.5,879 15,531 52,1.51 

37! 

3,058 

9 53,551 

Bernr 

154 

412 1,212 20,372 


3,773 

30, 597 

Assam 


3,807 . . 7,740 

- 

641 

203,625 

North-West Frontier 

212,129 

2.5,077 33,639 25,860 

40,8.55 

107,398 

973,871 

Province. 






Ajmer-Merwara 

25, .575 

7,792 415 9,662 

27,588 

5,475 

14 9,892 

Delhi 

977 

4,804 5,625 1,1 12 

.5,416 

10,399 

57,1 GJ 

Coorg 



•* 


3,819 

Manjuir Paragana .. 


21 



78 

Total 

1,103,257 

6,228,548 1,870,503 1,545,141 

2,827,371 

4,693,20.5 

53,006,515 

* Includes the area irrigated 

at both harvests. 




(«) Includes 35, M 

0 acres foi 

r which details are not available. 
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dealers in implements, but it is becoming di- 
fficult to control the work as the area covered 
by the introduction is gradually becoming 
large. 

Particular Crops. 

Cotton from the tirst jeceived much of 
(lie attention of the new departments. 
Very striking results have already been 
achieved, both with Cambodia and other 
exotic varieties and with the improvement of the 
types, already grown. The (Government of India 
appointed in 1917 a special committee to inves- 
tigate and recommend measures lor the improve- 
ment and increase of Indian cotton production. 
Its president was the Agricultural Adviser to the 
(Government of India, and its othei live members 
represented not only government departmental 
experts but representatives ot tlie trade in 
Bombay and Lancashire. The Committee 
devoted several months to travelling throughout 
the cotton growing tracts and holding inquiries 
ill the cities and in 1919 presented a valuable 
report reviewing the general Indian cotton 
situation, indicating the gcneial lines which 
sound advance must pursue and recommend- 
ing important steps to improve the oiganisa- 
tion of supervision and assistance for the 
benefit of cultivators and the trade. Many of 
the suggestions ot their lepoit have now boon 
brought into practice. 

Wheat also has been the subject of 
prolonged experiments. One of the first re- 
sults of the investigations carried out at 
i’u s a was the demonstration ot the fact tnat 
varieties with milling and baking qualities 
similar to those of the best wheats on the English 
market eould be grown to pertection in Bihar. 
By the application of modern methods of 
selection and hybridisation these high grain 
qualities wcu> successfully combined with high 
yielding power, rust-resistance, and strong straw. 

Another crop with which considerable success 
has been attained is Ground-nut, the culti- 
vation ot which had at the be gaining of the 
decade fallen off, owing partly to the preva- 
lence of a fungoid disease and partly to deficient 
rainfall. Exotic varieties with a better yield have 


been introduced in Bombay, and in Burma culti- 
vation has advanced with extraordinary rapidity. 

T 11 1919 tiie Government of India appointed 
a powerful Committee to investigate and lecom- 
mend measures for tin improvement of Indian 
sugar-cane and the development of the Industry. 
Tins Committee travelled throughout India, and 
alu went to .Tava, and their icport was pub- 
lished in 1921. 

Fruit cultivation lias been tho object of 
much encouraging attention from tho depart- 
mental officials in Baluchistan, the temperate 
regions of the Himalayan slopes and elsewhere 
and valuable work has been done in the investiga- 
tion of fruit disease and insects Injurious to 
fruit by special officers of the scientific branches 
of the Department. 

Fodder cultivation on modern lines has 
received a good deal of attention during the 
past tew years, especially in the Bombay 
Presidency, where special steps have been 
taken to develop it under famine conditions 
and to utilise cactus as fodder in famine years. 

Cattle Breeding which is in a very 
backward state in India has received groat 
attention in ail provinces of India, both to 
improve breeds and to induce the people to 
devote more care to a problem so closely wrapped 
up with their welfare. In the latter direction 
success has been limited, but in the former 
most valuable results have been obtained. A 
typical example is the case of the special breed- 
ing of milch cattle at the Government of India 
farm at Pusa and at other fa* ms assoeiated with 
it in this work In one herd of country cattle, 
strict selection for milk yield has rendered 
possible the elimination from the herd of all 
cows giving less than 3,500 lb. of milk in the 
lactation period of 10 months from calving. 
In another herd records concerning hundreds 
of animals duriDg ten years have shown that a 
cross of a well bred Ayrshire bull with an Indian 
cow will double the milk yield of the Indian 
breed. One cow of this kind at Pusa gave 
10,000 lb. of milk in onp 3 car. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1919-20 IN EACH PROVINCE. 






Jawar or 

Bajra or 

Ragi 

Mama 

(Millei,; 

Provinces 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Choi uni 
(Great 

Cumbu 

(Spiked 




1 

Millet). 

Millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acics. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal ' . . 

2 1,940,000 

116,100 

92,500 

4,300 

2,800 

7, 400 

Madras 

1L, 048,28 > 

17,398 

2,375 

5,197,575 

3,264,955 

2,479,404 

\ Piesidcucy . . 

1,9 31,197 

1,116,019 

25,011 

7,802,8 s ( s 

4,500,419 

592,674 

Bombay . .-j 



L Sind 

1,112,804 

504,51 3 

32,049 

0 '4,980 

954,87 3 

722 

United ( Agra 

4,203,586 

5,101,492 

3,273,303 

1,961,761 

2,197,274 

179,050 

Provinces.^ 




l Oudh 

2,370,3 il 

1,999,418 

1 ,150,298 

307,800 

498,090 

60,979 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

15,260,400 

1,144,009 

l,353,00u 

88,200 

64,800 

844,7 00 

Punjab 

903,4 41 

8,8 1 2,80 5 

1,201,925 

1,020,01 4 

2,075,0 50 

25,897 

f Upper 

2,174,431 

(7,585 

1 

610,683 


500 

Burma . 







l Lower 

8,477,296 

7 


352 



Central Provinces . . 

5,029,707 

2,299,650 

15,995 

1,93 1,949 

37,025 

15,232 

Berar 

41,584 

199,093 

94 

2,430,856 

101,113 

520 

Assam 

4,431,007 




15,000 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

36,376 

1,025,479 

269,177 

75,096 

169,336 


\ince. 



Ajraer-Merwara 

1,244 

2 1,755 

74,901 

43,924 

41,493 

132 

Delhi 

95 

40,134 

18,907 

38,180 

61,186 

12 

Coorg 

84,127 


8 

6,194 

Manpur Pargana . . 

71 

518 


3,399 

20 

Total 

78.701,' 03 

23,529,800 

7,518,736 

22,484,034 

14,577,440 

4,229,016 



^ Gran, 

Other 

Total 



j 


(pulf»). 

Food 

Food 

Lin- 1 

seed. 1 

Sesamum 

Provinces. i 

Maize 

Grains 

and 

Grains 

and 

(Til or 
Jinjili). 




Pulses. 

Pulses 

i 

1 

Acres. 

A aces. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

88,000 

147,300 

1,177,900 

6,728,382 

22,570,300 

137,000 

209,900 

Madras 

1 09,290 

117,033 

29,804,698 

9,695 

880,850 

f Presidency . . 

224,280 

548,193 

2,535,045 

19,582,956 

119,313 

186,986 

Bombay . . s 

l Sind 

2,276 

1,527,871 

120,631 

274,256 

3,667,164 

1 

30.182 

United [ Agra 

3,715,765 

4,447,865 

26.608,570 

173,824 

146,992 

Provinces ■< 







L Oudh 

905,693 

1,231,192 

2,392,740 

10,982,007 

56,602 

20,654 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,773,000 

1,155,515 

1,515,400 

5,224,600 

27,2t»9,300 

727,100 

192,600 

Punjab 

4,125,000 

1, 2 i 9,051 

21,24u,702 

31,108 

110,290 

f Upper 

155,649 

00,062 

140,407 

3,215,318 

58 

1,076,755 

Burma . . i 



3,868 

! 



i. Lower 

23,383 

158,651 

21 ,770 

8,5-6,670 

266 

112,107 

Central Provinces . . 

979,785 

3,918,342 

15,108,402 

959,102 

432,980 

Berar 

2,729 

66,849 

590,976 

3,443,414 

18,587 

56,171 

Assam 

980 

* 

167,765 

4,014,752 

2,357,608 

12,005 

10,673 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

453,878 

239,552 

88,714 

73 

3,185 

vinces. 

Aimer-Merwara 

72,480 

21,102 

30,513 

309,544 

498 

20,099 

Delhi 

3,920 

30,183 

8,281 

200,898 


40 

Coorg 


120 

1,921 

| 92,370 


278 

Manpur Pargana .. 

’ i‘ioi 

522 

286 

! 5,917 

**73 

206 

Total 

6,658,696 

12,940,459 

29,022,912 

199,667,196 

2,245,305 

8,490,864 


* Inoluded under “Other Food Grains and Pulaes." 
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Area under different crops cultivated in 1919-20 in each province. 




Provinces. 

Rape 

and 

Mustard. 

Groundnut. 

Other 

Oil- 

Seeds. 

I Total 

1 Oil- 
Seeds. 

) 

Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 

Sugar 
| Cane. 

Sugar 
Of hers f. 


Acre3. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

1,1C0,000 


28,800 

1,4 75,700 

152,800 

217,900 

56,300 

Madras 

40,751 

1,144*071 

609,738 

2,685,105 

7 2,063 

92,722 

83,521 

f Presidcn- 
Bombay < cy.. 

7,208 

136,136 

238,381 

688,024 

201,128 

48,965 

761 

(. Sind . . 

211,001) 

1 

12,923 

254,176 

7,999 

4,156 

2,458 

United ( Agra . . 

103,970 

1,151 

20,509 

446,446 

110/52 

1,189,059 


Province } Oudh . . 

51,746 

2,930 

501 

132,433 

17,717 

225,153 


Bihar and Orissa . . 

827,100 

335,800 

2,082,600 

80,500 

274,800 

*200 

Punjab 

890,913 


.3,13 { 

1 1,035,354 

47,111 

481,525 


f Upper . . 
Burma < 

5,317 

27*4*41 5 

27 

1,356,572 

93,180 

6,212 

21,801 

L Lower . . 

2,676 

6,149 

13 

121,211 

36,186 

15,582 

358 

Central Provinces . . 

49, 20 

4,712 

291,810 

1,742,814 

59,561 

17,806 

445 

Berar 

538 

2,678 

3 5,727 

111,701 

26,762 

1,318 


Assam 

314/13 

337,401 

32,210 

. . 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

67,215 


*2,191 

72,994 

4*852 

33,787 


Ajmer-Merwara 

226 


133 

20,956 

3, 183 

415 


Delhi 

6,852 


67 

6,965 

1,286 

5,804 

. . 

Coorg 

23 


50 

351 

3,789 

103 


Manpur Pargana . . 

132 



411 

5 


Total . . ^ 

1 

3,679,789 

1,572,243 

1,583,103 

12.571 304 

1,619,569 

2,647,524 

165,904 


t Area undor sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 


Provinces 

Cotton. 

) 

Jute. 

Other 

Fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 

Indigo. 

Other 

Dyos. 



Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A 'ires. 


Acres . 

Bengal 

. . . . . 

50,100 

2,458,900 

4 ,800 

2,557,800 

11,700 



Madras 


2,339,29 1 


170/65 

2,509,661 

101,300 


1,626 


Presidency . . 

4,025,537 


111,357 

4,136,894 

36 


407,475 

Bombay . .< 










, Sind 

312,099 


689 

312,788 

1,457 


590 

United 

Agra 

1,197,928 


147,292 

1,315,220 

42,762 


432 

Provinces^ 










Oudh 

73,543 


36,226 

109,769 

6,076 


129 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

78,300 

203*700 

32,700 

314,700 

57,100 


7,100 

Punjab 


2,070,527 


49,459 

2,119,986 

22,019 


5,043 

Burma . . 

Upi er 

372,316 


49) 

372,809 

309 


42 

Lower 

64,737 


599 

65,336 

1 


# f 

Central Provinces . . 

1,484,359 


102,806 

1,587,165 

42 


54 

Berar 

* . . 

3,115,216 


43,810 

3,159,026 

2 


21 

Assam 


31,960 

13*7*337 


169,297 




North-West 

Frontier Pro- 

50,657 


*1*207 

51,864 

6 


“ 13 

vince. 









Ajmer-Merwara . . 

45,472 


64 

45,536 

2 



Delhi 


4,907 


528 

5,435 

4 



Coorg 


35 

, . 

13 

48 




Manpur Pargana . . 

1,100 

•• 

32 

1,132 

•• 


- 


Total . . ^ 

15,318,089 

2,799,937 

746,440 : 

18,864,466 

242,816 

482,525 


11 
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Administrations. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Bengal 


Acres. 

Acres. 

173,200 

Acres. 

Acres. 

342,500 

228,222 

Acres. 

4,800 

Acre*. 

114,400 

Madras 



41,598 

5*3,893 

139,567 

3 3,338 


' Presidency . . 


112 

93 

100,109 

25,936 

1,887,516 

Bombay . 

, Sind 

£2,822 

7*915 


6,454 

112 

84,235 

United! 

Agra 

• ♦ 

68,582 

1,474 

998,543 

Provinces 

Oudh 

80,281 



13,192 

1,541 

167,227 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


2,100 


120,300 

33,700 

Punjab 


*1,660 

9,7d9 


53,617 

1*514 

3,772,742 

' Upper 

16,993 

50,625 

** 87 

40,232 

1,014 

220,848 

Burma 

Lower 


20 


85,817 

36,. r G9 

3, “48 

Central Provinces . . 




12, *54 

184 

495,883 

Berar 





10,572 


392 

Assam 



411*999 


9,983 


North-West Frontier Pro- 




8,061 

80 

92*487 

vince. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

31 



72 


4,315 

Delhi 





967 


16.882 

Coorg 



1*075 

! 

4*1*, 739 

95 

’*237 

Manpur Pargana . . 

** 





Total 

181,787 

701,443 | 

95,815 

1,101,231 | 

212,528 

8 206,286 


Administrations. 


Bengal 


Madras 

Bombay 


f Presidency 
* 1 Sind 


United! Agra 
Provinces. 1 Oudh 
Bibar and Orissa . . 
Punjab 

f Upper 
Burma . A 

l Lower 
Central Provinces . . 
Berar 

A cicn fin 

North- West' Frontier 
vince. 

Ajmcr-Morwara . . 

Delhi 

Coprg 

Maupur Pargana . . 

1 OTA I. 


Pro- 


Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les, 

including 

Boot 

Crops. 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

Net 

Area 

Sown. 

Food. 

Non- 

Food. 

Area 

Sown. 

Sown 
more than 
once. 

Acros. 

606,400 

Acres. 

315,600 

Acres. 

165,400 

Acres. 

28,800,300 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,121,615 

33,694 

154,844 

(r) 

38,209,908 

4,330,500 

5,104,756 

24,469,800 

33,105,152 

574,210 

2,593 

1,783 

27,718,891 

871,674 

26,847,220 

44,561 

85 

26,974 

4,413 209 

344,022 

4,069,187 

317,268 

93,420 

6,162 

M 

31,661,919 

5,271,619 

26,390,300 

114,486 

923 

467 

1 1,852,001 

2,679,054 

9,172,947 

760,600 

615, ■’00 

295,900 

31,914,000 

6,298,000 

25,616,000 

246,032 

51,685 

22,896 

29,111,685 

3,434,831 

25,676,854 

788,200 

4,540 

6,099 

6,194,941 

496,109 

5,698,832 

602,336 

8,083 

172,126 

9,574,349 

83,684 

9,490,665 

97,398 

16,018 

2,142 

366 

19,124,716 

2,193,867 

16,930,849 

990 

274 

6,770,490 

32,042 

6,738,448 

453,563 

(a) 

153,214 

6,182 511 

541,895 

5,640,616 

26,811 

25,395 

1,153 

2,675,141 

362,776 

2,312,365 

1,256 

5,215 

5,727 

396,582 

55,193 

341,389 

5,068 

352 

611 

244,272 

31,297 

212,975 

7,341 



147,150 

7,472! 

2,676 

144,474 


7 


483, 

6,989 

5,693,193 

| 1,189,824 

1,014,296 

254,999,540 

32,134,478| 

222,865,062 


(♦’) included uuder non-food crops-. 

(tn Includes 312,392 acres ill the Agra province for which 
(e) Included 9,441 acres in Worth Arcotior which detail* 


details arc not available, 
are not a\ ailable. 
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The following is a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season H) 23-21 
issued by the Department of Statistics, Tndia •' — 


Crop. 

: 

Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented 
by them. 

Estimate 1 
Area. 

Per cent. 01 
preceding 
year (100= 
final figure 
of preced- 
ing year). 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (100==- 
final llguie 
of preced- 
ing year.) 



1 

Acres. 




Jute* .. 

Bengal Bihar and Orissa, ami 
Assam (ion per eenl. ot tin* 
total J ute <wca in India ) 

1,51 1,009 

00 

4,05:1,000 

bales. 

OS 

.Sugarcane 

U. P , Punjab.! Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal Madras, Bombay and 
Nmd.f Assam. N -VV. K P 10 - 
\ 111 cc, C. P and Bcrar, Delhi 
and Baroda (00 per cent ot total 
sugarcane area ol British India.) 

2, 120,000 

95 

(«) 

(«> 

Cotton 

A 11 cotton growing tracts. 

1 7,855, 000 

85 

4. 310,010 

121 

Sesamum 

I T . Provinces, Madras, C. 1\ and 
Berar, Bombay and Sindf, 
Bengal, Biliai and Onssa, Pun- 
jab, Ajmer-Merwara, Baioda 
and Kotah (Kajputana) (71 per 
cent, of the total sesamum area 
ol British India). 

2,098,000 

i 

i 

m 

<«) 

<*) 

Indigo 

Madras, United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Punjab, Bengal, 
Bombay, t and Sind! (contain- 
ing practically the entire area 
under indigo 111 British India.) 

310,000 

132 

00,900 

cwts. 

148 

(rroundnut 

Madras, Burma and Bombay 1 
(99 per cent of the total 0 round 
nut area of British India). 

1,502,000 

76 

(«) 

(a) 

Kice . . 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
Burma, United Provinces,! C. 
P. and Berar, f Assam, Bombay, 
and Sind! Baroda Hyderabad 
(99 per cent, of the total rice 
area of British India.) 

79,154,000 

101 

(«) 

(a) 


♦ Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 


t Including Indian States. 

X The percentage is 121, if compared With the estimates at the corresponding date of last 
Soar. 

(a) Hot yet available. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of ludia like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
eason. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set m over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-cast Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 

K rogresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
nd and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds Of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather or the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
».«., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15.36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29.48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 


a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, Id Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4.78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During tills period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature; between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat ; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana: 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the aii movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east windj 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and inci easing land and sea winds m the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June. India has 
become the scat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes, During 
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the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by JocaJ conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 85° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 30°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the nortii-east tiadcs, that 
is to say about Lat. 2C° North there is a nortii- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
neating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is Invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° 8. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 


extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz., from tho beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India the principal featuies of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast distiicts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain 111 the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this curreut which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier r»f the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kash- 
mir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hisear 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
Inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
w hole of India is : — 


May 

. . 2' 6 inches 

June 

..8*3 

July 

..11*9 

August . . 

..10*5 

September 

.. 7*2 

October . . 

.. 3‘2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total nurnbei 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution : — 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Arabian Sea 2 1 1 5 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
arc : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large pait of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August 01 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoonoj 1^21 , see page 331). 



Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India. 



temperatures uncorrected for diurnal variation are given. 
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MONSOON 

The Arabian Sea Monsoon broke on the 
Malabar coast on the 2nd, about the usual date, 
and in the interior of the Peninsula on the did. 
After a slight delay it reached Bombay and 
the central parts of the country on the 9tli and I 
extended into Gujorat, on the 10th. The Bay | 
monsoon reached Bengal as early as the 26th 
Mav, nearly a fortnight betoie the normal date, 
and extended into Bihar and Orissa on the 8th 
June and into the United Prov inees on the 1 2th 
Both the currents were active between the 18th 
and 2drd, giving widespread ram in the United i 
and the Central Prov inees. But on the 25th J 
a break set in over the whole field of the Arabian j 
Sea current and lasted till the 4th July. During i 
the next two days the monsoon strengthened 
in the Peninsula and within a week it had extend- ; 
ed into the United Provinces and t in 1 Puniab ' 
Till then the rainfall in north-west India had 
been very scanty, Gujarit and Baiputaua having 
received less than a seventh of their normal 
amount. Fortunately a vigorous monsoon pro- ; 
vailed during the next lour weeks over the giratei 
part, oi the country. In the last week ot Julv 
its activity was aided by a stoim, which tiavel- 
led lrom the head oi the Bay to Baluchistan, ; 
causing widespread and locally heavy rain along 
its track Another partial bleak set, in aboul 
the middle of August m the north oi the Penin- ! 

The following table gives detailed information 


OF 1921. 

sula and the greater part of north-west Tndla, 
this lasted with occasional interruptions, until 
the end of the month in north-west India and 
until the middle ot September in the Deccan. 
()\oi the lest oi the country the monsoon conti- 
nued faiily active throughout August. In 
September three depressions mov ing eastwards 
over northern India concent latod the rainfall 
to an unusual extent in the United Provinces, 
Gujrat, Bajputana East and the Central parts 
of the country. The monsoon withdrew from 
north-west, India on the 2drd, a week after its 
usual date. 

The rainfall of the period over the plains of 
India as a whole was nearly normal, being in 
excess by only 0 8" or 2 per cent. The distri- 
bution was somewhat unequal a slight deficiency 
oceuriing over the greater part oi the Peninsula, 
and an excess in the United Piov inees and 
most, of north-west India Sind received double 
its usual amount and the excess amounted to 
about 10 pel cent m Baluchistan and the south- 
west Punjab and about 20 pei cent in the United 
Provinces, the North-West frontier Province, 
(Jujerat and south-east Madias. Mysore and the 
Madras Deccan fared worst, with deficiencies 
approximating to 25 per cent , while the totals 
tor tin* Bombay, Deccan and Hyderabad were 
about Id per cent, m defect. 

of the rainfall of the period : — 


IIainfail, Junk to September 1921. 


DIVISION. 



Departure 

Percentage 


Actual. 

Normal. 

from 

departure 




normal. 

from uormal 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches 


Burma 

86 . 1 

84 0 

i a i 

1 d 

Assam 

65 . L 

60 6 

; 1.5 

1 7 

Bengal 

60 i 

59.5 

1 0 9 

4 2 

Bihar and Orissa 

15 d 

45 2 

| 0 1 

o 

United Provinces 

42 6 

:56.2 

-I- 0.1 

4 18 

Punjab 

15 5 

15 5 

0 

0 

North-West Frontier Province 

6.0 

4 9 1 

1 1 1 

1 22 

Smd 

9.9 

4.8 | 

f r> l 

4 106 

Uajputana 

16 5 

17 4 ! 

— 0 9 

— 5 

Bombay 

d9 0 

:)8 4 ; 

1 

4 0 6 I 

4- 2 

Central India 

38 2 

3"J 3 i 

— 0.1 

0 

Central Provinces 

41.0 

40.8 | 

1 0.2 

0 

Hyderabad 

2d. 7 

20.8 j 

— 3.1 

— 12 

Mysore 

11.2 

15.5 ; 

— 4.d 1 

— 28 

Madras 

26.8 

26.5_ 

4- 0.5 

1 1 

Mean ol India . . . . . . . . ! 

40.5 j 

39.7 i 

+ 0.8 

| + % 
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India lias been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of tho sea route. 
They received an immenso stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the elose blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and throw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war thoy aver- 
aged 978,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was a n unprece- 

Provinces and States. 

Bombay (including Indian States) . . 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras (including Indian States) . . 

Punjab (including Indian States) . . 

United Provinces (including Indian States) 
Sind (including Indian States) . . 

Burma 

Bengal (including Hill Tipperah) . . 

Bihar and Orissa (a) 

North-West Frontier Province 

Assam . . 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Hyderabad 

Central India 

Baroda 

Kajputana 

Mysore 


dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ share Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re -opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed. It. is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by tho Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £ 92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For tho last season for which returns are avail- 
able 1919-20 the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 23,063,000 
acres which is 2,025,000 acres or nearly 10 per 
cent, over the revised figures of last year. Tho 
total estimated outturn was 5,845,000 bales of 
400 lbs. which is 47 per cent, larger than tho 
revised estimates of last year. To this figure 
may be added some 1,000 bales estimated 
as the production in Native States in Bihar and 
Orissa which make no return. 

Bombay, tho Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distrib ution of the crop 
- 1020-21 

(Provisional estimates.) 


Area (acres). 

1 \ield (bales.) 

5,308,000 

I 876,000 

4,478,000 

511,000 

2,223,000 

356,000 

2,116,000 

581,000 

1,161,000 

336,000 

279,000 

42,000 

376,000 

63,000 

70,000 

21,000 

76,000 

15,000 

27,000 

5,000 

34,000 

12,000 

42,000 

1 5,000 

2,214,000 

341,000 

1,388,000 

163,000 

792,000 

127,000 

371,000 

81,000 

111,000 

11,000 

21,016,000 

3,556,000 


Tho distribution of the export trade is 
indicated in the appended table. 

Exports of Cotton .—A portion of the Indian 
cropB of the season 1919- 20 and a portion of tho 
crop of the season 1920*21 came into statistical 
consideration in the exports during the year 
1920-21. The exports amounted to 7£ million 
cwts, valued at Its. 41 J crorcs, against 8£ million 
cwts. valued at Its. 58J crores in 1919-20. 
This represents 40.24 per cent, of the total 
value of raw materials exported from India 
and 17*46 per cent, of the total exports. The 
exports showed a decrease of 13*48 per cent, in 
quantity and 29 02 per cent, in value. The 
average declared value per unit fell from 
Bs. 68 to 56 or by 1^*64 per cent, whereas tho 
total decrease was Bs. 17 crores. The United 
Kingdom and Japan had larger receipts during 
tho war period as compared with those in the 
earlier period. Tho principal purchasers of cotton 
other than Japan are in normal years Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary and France. 

T^a) Excluding Indian States for which the 
t Bales of 400 lbs. each. 


Exports of Raw Cotton. 


— 

1918-19. 

Cwts. 

1919-20. ‘ 
Cwts. 

1920-21. 

Cwts. 

United King- 
dom 

276,160 

532,280 

342,880 

Germany 

173,600 

719,180 

Holland 


54,000 

42,200 

Belgium 


490,840 

867,560 

France 

36,440 

204,260 

137,340 

Spain 

2,460 

154,660 

273,500 

760,320 

Italy 

440,780 

554,260 

Austria-Hun- 

gary 

31,460 

121,960 

Ceylon . . i 

! 11*620 

10,040 

13,700 

Indo- China . . 1 

36,240 

12,920 

32,400 

China . . . J 

54,040 

322,240 

684,940 

Japan . . ■ 

2,797,500 

5,918,980 

3,353,620 

United States 
of America . 1 

8,560 

63,380 

33,500 

Other Coun- 
tries 

15,200 

43,680 

28,609 

To- f cwt. 

3,679,000 

1,030,120 

8,566,600 

7,411,700 

2,073,856 

tal L =lbs. t 

! 2,398,649 


yield is roughly estimated at 1,090 bales. 



The Textile Industry . 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measuie of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
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whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England; 
and it was killed by a series of enactments; 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months. April to March, in each of the past three years: — 



1918-in. 

1919-20. 

1920*21. 

British India. 




Bombay 

427.038,345 

439,799,025 

409,944,9 

Madras 

42,787,344 

44,346,208 

41,240,077 

Bengal 

32,507,148 

35,229,179 

33,329,116 

United Provinces 

34,390,051 

35,181,284 

37,060,104 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,050,501 

1,964,851 

2,030,944 

Punjab 

3,919,719 

3,359,107 

2,780,078 

Delhi 

2,981,057 

3,286,534 

3,936,997 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

34,279,940 

34,1 8«, 442 

31,269,565 

Total 

580,560,714 

597,355,290 

621,655,441 

Foreign Territory. 




Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain) and 
Pondicherry (a) 

34,479,730 

38,404,983 

38,347,156 

Grand Total 

615,040,464 

635,700,273 

| 660,002,697 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 


The spinning of yarn is in a large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 
producing nearly 75 per cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 5 per cent, and 7 per cent, 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces produced 5 and 5 per cent. Elsewhere 
the production is as yet veiy limited. 



The Textile Industry, 
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Bombay Spinners, 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island : — 






1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 





Noe. 1—10 

, , 


, . 

, 55,970,012 

56,406,404 

58,241,000 

„ 11 — 20 

.. 



| 151,433,239 

173,434,869 

183,838,880 

„ 21—30 

. . 

. . 


90,004,192 

81,273,924 

94,133,739 

„ 31—40 

.. 



6,669,429 

5,160,689 

5,178,343 

Above 40 

.. 

.. 


1,446,515 

1,405,414 

021,139 

Wastes, &c. 

.. 

.. 


66,661 

37,654 

142,707 



Total 

•• 

306,190,048 

317,719,044 

342,450,408 

\ARN AT AHMED AB AD. 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows : — 






1918-19. 

1919-20. 

192 )-2l. 





Nos, 1—10 


. . 


1,481,934 

1,594,348 

1,800,517 

„ 11-20 




19,362,183 

19,625,333 

23,615,339 

„ 21-30 




43,318,133 

44,969,255 

44,610,889 

„ 31-40 




8,288,765 

6,819,745 

6,068,457 

Above 40 




772,643 

534,978 

194,315 

Wastes, &c. 

.. 





3,000 



Total 


73,223,658 

73,543,659 

79,304,517 


Yarn Spun throughout India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table: — 


— 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Nos. 1—10 

87,319,699 

84,187,677 

83 943,074 

11—20 • • . . .. .. 

314,540,680 

346,999,987 

359 527,326 

„ 21—30 

189,204,470 

183,656,912 

199 085 748 

9 » 31 — 40 . • •* *• . • 

19,189,215 

17,080,415 

15,024,389 

Above 40 

4,555,242 

3,559,967 

2,067,168 

Wastes; <fec v 

231,158 

275,245 

354 892 

Total . . 

615.040,464 

635,760,273 

660,002,597 



The Textile Industry t 


In the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the millownera weie largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 
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higher counts oi yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 87 per 
cent, or the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 2*4 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 3*8 per cent, and Madras about 2' 5 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represeut 
nearly 70 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 

The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States * — 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods — 

Pounds 
Dozens 
Hosiery — 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool— 

Pounds 

Total — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


| 1918—19. | 

1919-20. | 

1920-21. 

257,8)0,098 

1,076,711,011 

! 

276,632,412 

1,164,073,101 

203,564,482 

1,120,882,508 

85,601,778 

374,015,149 

102,146,317 

475,700,126 

08,387,036 

450,907,178 

3,743,704 

721,172 

3,320,418 

058,768 

3.484,852 

707,449 

260,968 

148,606 

293,738 

159,357 

410,784 

117,249 

1,826,837 

1,250,221 

1,407,508 

307,165 

203,830 

226,529 

349,580,450 

1,450,726,160 

869,868 

383,846,936 

1,639,779.227 

818,125 

307,481,791 

1,580,849,740 

824,098 


Bombay Woven Goods, 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yardB represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1918-19, 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Pounds 

275,801,034 

306,248,808 

292,370,172 

Yards 

1,197,421,958 

1,352,006,307 

1,304,806,802 

Dozens 

746,471 

634,476 

632,757 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 



| 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21, 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

; 

| 349, >80,450 

i 1;450, 726,160 

1 809,868 

383,846,936 

1,639,779,227 

818,125 

i 

867,481 791 
1,580,849,746 
824 693 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 


Years ending 30th June 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageJNo 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1177 




51 

12,44,206 

10,385 

Not 

stated. N 

ot stated. 

1178 




53 

12,89,706 

10,533 

D 

0. 

Do. 

1379 

. , 



56 

14, 52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,585 

1880 




56 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1 881 




57 

15,13,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

8,78,939 

1.82 




65 

10,20.814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,562 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,470 

15,97,946 

4,56,556 

1884 

, , 



79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

5,31,365 

1885 




87 

| 21,45,646 

16,537 

67,180 

20,88,621 

5,96,749 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51.214 

6,43,204 

1887 

4 # 



103 

! 24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,270 

1888 




114 

! 24,88,851 

19,496 

82,3/9 

27,54,437 

7,86,982 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 




137 

1 32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35; 29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

33,51.694 

24,531 

l,ll,0i8 

4], 26,171 

11,78.906 

1892 

, 



139 

I 31,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 




142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.508 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

11,41,714 

1896 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49, 12,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 




185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

| 1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 

. , 



188 

47. 28,°. 83 

39,069 

| 1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,75,190 

1900 




193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

I 1,01,189 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 




193 

50,06,936 

4J,lf0 

! 1,72,893 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 

, , 



192 

50,06,965 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

41, 092 

; 1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17.39,340 

1904 




191 

51,1“, 121 

45,337 

i 1,84,779 

61,00,631 

17,44,766 

1905 




197 

51,63,4 80 

50,139 

1,91,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 




217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 




224 

53,33,275 

58,43« 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 

J 9,80.1 70 

1908 

, , 



241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69 70,250 

19,91,500 

1909 




259 

60,63,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73.81,500 

21,09,0(0 

1910 



. . 

263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 


, , 


263 

63,57,460 

85,352 , 

2,30,049 

60,70,531 

1 9,05,866 

1912 




268 

64,63.929 

88,951 1 

2.43,637 

71,75,357 

20,5(),102 

1913 




1 272 

65,96,862 

94,130 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 




271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2.60,276 

75.00,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 




272 

68,48,744 

1,98,009 I 

2,65,346 

| 73,59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 




266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 | 

2,74,361 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 




263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 ! 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 




262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,673 

20,85,678 

1919* 




2>8 

60,89,«80 

1,18,221 1 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920 




253 

67,63,076 

1,19,0 2 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52,318 


• Year ending 31st August. 

Earnings of Labour. 

In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton industry were increased by ten per cent, to meet the 
higher cost of food. They were raised a further ten per cent, in 1919. We give the average 
wages, it being understood that the Bombay rate is at least ten per cent.higher. 

Average Wages. 


Cotton. 

Rate per 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Card Room 

Month 

Rs. a. p. 

12 13 0 

Rs. a. p. 

12 13 7 

Rs. a. p. 

13 2 9 

Ring-throstle Room 

,, 

12 0 8 

12 C 8 

12 12 0 

Reeling Room 


9 8 0 

9 8 0 

10 8 0 

Bundling Room 


16 0 0 

16 0 0 

17 0 0 

Siting Department 

Weaving Department 


28 6 10 

23 6 10 

23 0 10 


33 8 0 

36 0 0 

86 0 0 



The Textile Industry. 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven In ths 
Cotton Mills in British India; under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States; in each year from 1899-1900 to 1919-20. 






Bern bay. 

Madras. 

l'engal. 

United 

Provinces 

and 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Punjab 

and 

Dl lili. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar. 





1900- 01 .. 

1901- 02 .. 




10,28,542 

15,26,103 

41,827 

54,139 

5,038 

5,863 

50,116 

69,284 

5,806 

4,379 

84,978 

1,10,140 

1902- 03 .. 

1903- 04 .. 

1904- 05 .. 

1905- 06 .. 




15,84,121 

17,64,527 

20,43,832 

22,78,425 

67,813 

62,350 

65,379 

1,10,943 

6,005 
10,908 
11,929 
1 1,165 

74,023 

89,189 

96,710 

1,32,364 

3,031 

1,104 

2,607 

5,144 

1,80,020 

1,56,371 

1,61,368 

1,08,743 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 



;;i 

24.30,265 

28,82,296 

29,51,859 

33,88,658 

1,J*3,003 
1,85,131 
1,4" 295 
1,45,333 

23,709 

81.556 

53,351 

55,822 

1,35,884 

1,66,044 

1,88,345 

1,92,552 

7,464 

8,746 

9,509 

6,611 

1,64,680 

1,75,944 

1,98,419 

2,17,217 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 



!! 

. . i 

36,78,555 

42,17,878 

48,27,698 

45,68,188 

1,48,136 

1,65,048 

2,00,862 

2,13,100 

50,359 

48,631 

81,7091 

78,951 

1,82,083 

1,84,653 

2,11,847 

2,55,4t7 

7,300 

10,862 

17,971 

22,353 

2,07,818 

2,52,415 

2.71,882 

3,00,919 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 .. 

1920- 21 .. 



;* 

!'i 

••i 

42,31,546 
42,25,608 
35,38,236 
64,13,806 
1,16,18,396 
1,28,66,707 
2 07,45,555 

1,83,880 

2,11,456 

2,87,043 

7,09,407 

7,48,545 

7,07,021 

7,50,691 

53,040 

41,704 

70,529 

1,18,336 

2,10,582 

3,32,972 

3,18,018 

2,07.454 

2,01,012 

2,47,991 

2.91,052 

5 07,555 
6,12,726 
6,97,18 ) 

10,068! 

9,291 

24,183 

38,628 

56,612 

68,383 

3,847 

2,54,937 

2,36,497 

2,93.466 

3,49,490 

6,75,343 

8,66,681 

9,52,530 






Total British India. 

Native 

States. 

Grand 

Total. 





Gross duty. 

.Net duty. 

Gross duty. 

Gross duty 

Net duty. 

1900- 01 . . 

1901- 02 .. 




12,16,307 

17,69,908 

11,62,947 

17,16,836 

48,449 

61,171 

12.64,756 

18,31,079 

12,11,396 

17,77,965 

1902- 03 . . 

1903- 04 .. 

1904- 05 . . 

1905- 06 .. 




18,66,213 

20,77,449 

23,81,825 

27,06,784 

18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,630 

26,71,061 

65,541 

59,061 

07,320 

83,455 

19,31,754 

21,36,510 

24,49,145 

27,90,239 

18,91,010 

20,95,149 

24,06,970 

27,54,516 

1900-07 . . 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 . . 




29,00,957 

33,99,717 

35,43,778 

40,06,193 

28,64,202 

33,55,946 

34,98,480 

39,61,020 

81,970 

97,499 

1,14,498 

3,37,699 

29,82,671 

34,97,210 

36,58,270 

41,43,892 

29,46,152 

34,53,443 

30,12,977 

40,98,719 

1910- 11 . . 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 . . 

1913- 14 . . 




42,26,575 

48,79,478 

56,17,969 

54,39,043 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

55,76,567 

53,95,014 

1,75,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,393 

, 44,56,129 
50,01,957 
58,39,147 
56,77,430 

44,01,707 

1 49,86.071 
67,97,745 
56,33,407 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18 . . 

1918- 19 .. 

1910-20 .. 
1920-21 .. 




49,40,931 

49,25,571 

44,61,448 

76,20,779 

1,38,17,033 

1,55,14,490 

2,35,37,820 

49,32,185 

48,40,107 

43,80,425 

75.45.252 

1.80.70.252 
1,62.54,671 
2,30,70,694 

2,33,160 

1 ,90,275 
2,47,301 
3,84,780 
5,07,891 
8.90,773 
9,05,902 

51,74,091 
51,15,840 
47,08,749 
80,05,559 
1,43,24,924 
J 04,05 208 
2,45,03,728 

51,65,345 
50,30,382 
46,27,720 
79.37,032 
1,41,87,143 
1,61,45 449 
2,4\86,596 
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The Jute 


Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Eishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 3,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is piacti- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years iu the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. lie quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ where the jute comes from and 
spin it there/’ This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Eishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of hi? venture. After several 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
Eishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouripore, Seraigunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From I860 to 1873/’ writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “ The Bomance of Jute,” ” the I 
five mills excepting the Eishra mill simply 1 


Industry. 

coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had foigofcten the effect of the Poit 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a jute null to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of wliich commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belhaghatta-Bamagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame- 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the nulls had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all sur\ived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns— the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessing and Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Eustomjee — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
and management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 6,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
I Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
j Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
! mills were started the Gordon Twist Mill 
I with 1,800 spindlos (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Serai- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new 
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mUls, besides further heavy extensions — Dal- 
housie, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Re- 
liance, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and North- 
brook. 

Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jute industry may well be 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- 


ages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for the last 
three years ; and the figures in brackets represent 
the variations for each period, taking the average 
of the quinquennium from 1879-80 to 1883-84 
as 100. It will be seen that the number of looms 
and spindles m operation and that of persons 
employed have increased to a very much larger 
extent than cither the number of mills at work 
or the amount of capital employed : — 



Number of 
mills at 
work. 

Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Rs.) 

Numbe 

Persons 

employed. 

r (in thousand 

Looms. 

3 ) Of 

Spindles. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38 *8 (100) 

5*5 (100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

24 

(114) 

341-6 (126) 

52-7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

26 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3 (106) 

8-3 (151) 

172-6 (190) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

31 

(148) 

522*1 (103) 

86-7 (223) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

36 

(171 

680 (251) 

114-2(294) 

16*2(295) 

334-6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

46 

(219) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24*8(451) 

510-5 (580) 

1905^10 to 1913-14 

60 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33*5 (609) 

691*8 (786) 

1914-15 

70 

(333) 

1,394-3(515) 

238*3 (614) 

38*4 (698) 

795*5 (904) 

1915-16 

70 

(333) 

1,322*6 (488) 

254-1 (655) 

39*9(725) 

812*4 (923) 

1916-17 

74 

(352) 

1,395-5 (516) 

262-6 (677) 

39-7 (722) 

824-3(937) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1,428 5(528) 

206- (686) 

40*6 (738) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 

76 

(362) 

1,477 2(546) 

275*5 (7i0) 

40* (727) 

839*9 (954) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

1,563-5(577) 

280*4 (723) 

41*0 (745) 

856*3 (973) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manulacturcs and the declared values for the same periods 


Jute manufactures. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 


Gunny bags in 

Gunny cloths m 


millions of 

millions of 


number. 

yards. 


54-9 (100) 

4-4 (100) 


77 (140) 

15-4 (350) 



Value in 
lakhs of Rs. 


124*9 (100) 

102 9 (130) 


1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 


111-5 (203) 41 

171*2 (312) 182 


(932) 

(4,136) 


289-3 (232) 

518 (415) 


1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 


206-5 (376) 

257-8 (469) 


427-2 (9,709) 

698 (15,864) 


826-5 (662) 

1,442-7 (1,154) 


1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 


339-1 (618) 

397-6 (724) 


970 (2,046) 

1,057’3 (24,030) 


2,024*8 (1,621) 
2,582 (2,067) 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 


794-1 (1447) 3,192-3 (27,098) 
805-1 (1,466) 1,230*9 (27,976) 


3,797-8 (3,041) 

4,167*2 (3,33(5) 


1017-18 

i918-19 


758-4 (1,38.) 
583*1 (1,062) 


1,196 8 (27 200) 
1,103*2 (25,072) 


4,284*3 (3,4iO) 

5,265*2 (4,215) 


1919-20 


342*7 (624) 


1,275'i (28,980) 


5,001-5 (4,004) 
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Up to the last quinquennium the exports of 
raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to ye ar though the improvement was not so 
rapid as in the case of manufactures. A slight 
decrease in the exports occurred in 1909-10 
as compared with the figures for the preceding 
quinquennial period and a further decline in 
1910*11, but a marked recovery was made 
in 1911-12 which was accentuated in 1912-13 : — 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

Jute, raw, in 
millions of cwt. 

7*5 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

8 9 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

10 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

12*3 

(164) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

12-7 

(169) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

15*09 

(201) 

1909-10 

14*6 

(195) 

1910-11 

12*7 

(169) 

1911-12 

16*2 

(216) 

1912-13 

17 5 

(233) 

191 3-14 

.. 15*4 

(205) 

1914-15 

10*1 

(135; 

1915-16 

12 

(160) 

1916-17 

10*8 

(H4) 

1917-18 

5*6 

(74) 

1918-19 

7*9 

(105) 

1919-20 

11*8 

(157) 


The total quantity of jute manufactures! 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the official i 
year ending 31st March 1918 was 716,000 tons' 
as against 784,800 tons in the preceding year 

1916- 17 and 603,500 tons in the pre-war year 
1913-14. In 1917-18 gunny bags contributed 
404,000 tons and gunny cloth 307,000 tons as 
against 461,800 tons and 317,800 tons, respec- 
tively in the preceding year (1916-17) and 
324,300 tons and 275,100 tons respectively 
in the pre-war year (1913-14). The total value 
of jute manufactures exported during the year 

1917- 18 was £28 millions as against £27 millions 
in the preceding year and £19 millions in the 
pre-war year (1913-14). 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Its. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Rs. 31 


per bale respectively. In 1910-11 the price 
rose again to Rs. 41-8-0, to Rs. 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
and further to Rs. 76-12-0 in 1913-14. The 
following are the quinquennial average prices 
per bale (400 pounds) of ordinary jute calculated 
from the prices current published by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce : — 

Price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

1889-90 to 1893-94 , 

1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 

1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 12.. 

1912- 13.. 

1913- 14.. 

1914- 15.. 

1915- 16.. 

1916- 17.. 

1917- 18.. 


23 8 
23 3 
32 6 

30 12 
32 1 
44 13 

31 0 
41 8 
51 4 
64 12 
76 12 
54 8 

, 48 4 

50 12 
, 38 8 


( 100 ) 

(99) 

(138) 

(131) 
(137) 
(191) 

(132) 
(177) 
(218) 
(233) 
(327) 

0 (232) 
0 (205) 
0 (216) 
0 (164) 


1919-20 


77 

8 

0 (:T30) 

The average prices of gunny 

cloth have 

been as follows : — 







Price of Hessian cloth 



lOjoz. 40" per 100 yds. 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 


.. 10 

7 11 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


8 

0 

7 (77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


.. 10 

6 

6 (99) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


9 

11 

8 (93) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


.. 10 

2 10 (97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


.. 11 

14 

1 (112) 

1909-10.. 


9 

3 

6 (88) 

1910-11 


9 

5 

6 (89) 

1911-12.. 


.. 11 

14 

0 (113) 

1912-13.. 


.. 16 

6 

0 (156) 

1913-14.. 


.. 17 

0 

0 (162) 

1914-15.. 


.. 12 

4 

0(117) 

1915-16.. 


.. 20 

10 

0 (197) 

1916-17.. 


.. 17 

6 

0(166) 

1017-18.. 


.. 33 

8 

'0(319) 

1918-19.. 


.. 33 

0 

0 (314) 

1919-20.. 


.. 28 

0 

0 (267) 


The 1921 crop. — The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows : — 

Province. 

Bales. 

1921. 

1920. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar) 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

Assam 

Totn 1 

7,637,630 

570,720 

332,400 

5,304,836 

398,356 

259,000 

8,540.750 

5,962,192 

Province. 

Area in acres. 

1919. 

1920. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar) 

Total 

2,498,145 

203,430 

137,300 

2,205,323 

178,750 

*124,600 

2,838,876 

*2,508,673 


* Revised. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances : — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman. — Mr. D. P. McKenzie, m.l.o. 

Members of Committee . — Sir Alex. Murray, Mr. 
D. S. K. Grcigj Mr. J. Bell Robertson and Mr. 
G. F. Rose. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mdls in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 


mills in and around Calcutta. Committee: — 
Mr. Geo. Morgan, w.t.c., Chairman , Members : — 
Messrs. H. K. Banks, G. C. Moon, H. F. 
Mytton, II. M. Sherman and A. Smith. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased In 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnago 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (mo Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which, took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and havo since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures- — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Ra. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and financo, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 89,697 looms and 824,315 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 262,552. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. Four new mills came into existence. 
It is improbable that these, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with tho Deccan hemp 
j plant ( Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a now variety ' 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to Introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
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£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as ate not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
tne following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes m the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 


be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary, 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes ior the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the "Insure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
m a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Portia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet and, in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
In 19L3-14 imports of wool manufactures from 
the British Empire were valued at Hs 22 ‘1 
lakhs and from foreign countries at K*. 162 
lakhs. In 1019-20 those figure* loll to Its. 13S 
lakhs and Its. 22 lakhs, llut in 1020-21 impoits 
of woollen manufactures rose to Its 5511 lakhs 

The export trade in wool was seriously hit b> 
trade depression in 1020-21. Control was abo- 
lished in July 1020, but m spite of that exports, 
which had amounted to 47 million lbs in 1918- 
10 and to 06 million lbs in the following year, 
fell in 1020-21 to 20 million lbs. 

Production in India. — The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from tlie available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

AU Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resolu- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 

Mill manufacture. —The number of 
woollen mills at work In British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 38,50,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 


624 looms. Tho number of persons employed 
in the industry then was 2,550, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000 lbs. At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,56,50,000 employing 30,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 0,741,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,821. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1003 
with a capital of Its. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spmdles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 207. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State — tiie authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563. Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of those mills in India 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties,* flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-brcds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
cees. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of tho Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography. — Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. Silver and J. K. Mehta, (Govt. Press, 
Calcutta: 1910). 



Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable ! 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, tin 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly unde r way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of luel, coal or oil. Those 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the yeai 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the drj 
season. Favourable site s lor this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects, tlie water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations 
and then distributed over the fields. Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting papei 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr.K.B. Jo- 
yner, C.I.E., M. Inst.C.E. 5 lately in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
and engaged in the Tata’s Hydro- Electric WorkE 
in Western India up to the tune of his death, 
“ can be stored in this country at a third or a 
quarter of the cost which there would be in 
other countries. This is not merely on account 
of the cheaper labour, which would be the chief 
reason in an earthen dam, but in masonry or 
concrete dams. It is also because we do not use 
cement, which, for some reason not well-kn own 
to me, is generally deemed essential elsewhere, 
though it cannot really be so suitable.” 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of Fndia in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Harlow, 0 T E , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.l C.K., Eloctrkal .Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow’ died, hut Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the piesent state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken m the course 
of the inquiry Mr. Meares showed that industries 
m India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The water power so far actually m sight amounts 
to 1 i million hoise-power, but tins excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvt stigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great livers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to livers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Inawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Jleport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and lias the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings In 
India — and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 

• and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 

> Its cotton mills and other factories use over 

• 100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
, until a year or two ago this w T as almost entirely 
i provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
i from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
- Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
i plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
t made by India in the history of its Industrial 
e development. It was the product of the fertile 
, brain of Mr. David Gostling, one of the well 
i known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
i decade ago. The exceptional position of the 
t Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
I sea-level within a very short distance of the 
r Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 

> to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
i mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
, and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 

magnificent catchment area to conserve tbi» 
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heavy rainfall in. Mr. Goatling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Goatling's death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’ fc 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to Impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works In 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Ehopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 Electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and issued further Shares bring- 
ing the capital to Rs. 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 

40.000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Preference 8,735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 

id and 8,000 new shares, on which Rs. 400 
ve been called up. There is also a Debenture 
Loan of Rs. 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
altogether 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 52,000 H. P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, the. Company 
nave entered into a contract with the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramways Company, 
Limited, and supplies energy to five of their 
substations. There remain many prospec- 
tive buyers of electrical energy and the 
completion of the Company's full scheme will 
not suffice for all such demands. Besides the 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone would require 
about 100,000 horse power, there are, for 
instance, tramways, with possibilities of 
suburban extensions. The probable future 
demand is roughly estimated at about 

160.000 H. P. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, frith a view to further developing the I 


electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage Bite in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this Instance the draw off point is 
1 1 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
1 12 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 
clam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored, both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared, to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a tliird of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerwadi. This dam will hold up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approached the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, will carry the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it will enter the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about, 17 miles from the 
generating station at Ehopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power-in its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the 31st August 
1910, witli an initial capital of Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Company will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Its. 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
11s. 50,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Bandra and Kurla. The Hydraulic Works 
consisting of the Dam, the Tunnel and the 
Pipe Lines, are already well in hand and 
have shown three seasons' satisfactory progress. 
Contracts for machinery have been satisfac- 
torily entered Into with manufacturers of 
repute. It is estimated that supply of power 
will commence next year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project, is now being 
carried out under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided into 30,000 7fc% cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares. One lake will be formed and from it 
water will be conducted direct through a short 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1,750 feet below the forehay. The head 
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of water will suffice to generate 150,000 hotse 
power and the length of the transmission line 
to Bombay will be 70 miles. Half of the scheme. 
i. e., for the supply of 75,000 h. p., will first 
be completed and is expected to come into 
operation in about four years the construction 
works st present are in progress and lands on 
being acquired for the Tam and the lake sites. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A . 
T. Amall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro- chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi- 
nary. 

investigations for this scheme are still proceed- 
ing. The catchment area for the lake will be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Rs. 8* 10 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Si vasamudram and fora long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first; 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
fails, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 


datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22* feet bed 
would be necessary. There would De three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
addiilonal 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
size, blit more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by tlie Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Bararaulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head- 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
missionlines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it Is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 

Watt states that in no other country docs the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moras 
alba , (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms . the tasar. the muga and the eri. 
The first is ‘widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feedB on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
sri silk, on the other hand, is so extremely j 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be startl'd at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut. 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
; the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multivoltinc hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government scricultural 
farm at Berhamporc, where, It is said, a pure 
white multi-voltinc of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
j may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
i Is to work up gradually to a point at which 
j the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will bo supplied to roarers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
191 5) entitled “ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.’* In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomc- 
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loglst) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
is to place on record some of thp more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pm, a 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltinc 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would .yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn thamthat supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries. — The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the icarers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr. M 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produ- 
cing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 


is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) , 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in somo degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Us. 12 
lakhs to Its. 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk accoun- 
ted tor Us. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Its. 54| lakhs. Post-war exports 
show a decline eompami with those in the year 
1913-14 Kor example in 1920-21 exports of 
silk yarn amounted to 783, 44* lbs., compared 
wit h 1,167,530 lbs in 191 3-14 ; Silk piece-goods 
exported were 22,432.974 yards compared with 
27,338,272 yards ; and Silk mixed goods export- 
ed W'cre 1,913,448 jards compared with 8,163,963 
yards. 

Imperial Silk Specialist. — At the end 

of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
taken to icvive the silk industry should be tho 
employment of a qualified expert who, after 
a earelul study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other silk-producing countries, 
will formulate recommendations for the con- 
sideration of Government. With the approval 
of tho Secretary of State, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Lefroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now Professor at the Imperial College of Scicneo 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
pointed to the temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Binar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 


Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on accouut of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be sa d to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
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another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but _ one exclusi- 
vely of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s '* Commercial Products of India.") In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in Enngland, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indgo. In February 
1915 a conference was hold at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view— agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 51 and 54 of 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
nvestigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, tiie proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. The 
figures for the last few years may be contrasted 
with those for the five years ending in 1897, in 
which the area under indigo averaged 2,400 
Bquare miles and the value of the exports over 
£3,000,000 a year. ! 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Quantity 

Exported. 

Value of 
Exports. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1901-02 

791,000 

89,750 

1,234,837 

1902-03 

646,000 

65,377 

803,738 

1903-04 

707,000 

60,410 

717,468 

1904-05 

477,000 

49,252 

556,405 

1905-06 

384,000 

31,186 

390,918 

1906-07 

421,000 

35,102 

466,985 

1907-08 

394,000 

32,490 

424,849 

1908-09 

284,000 

24,946 

326,986 

1909-10 

289,000 

18,061 

234,544 

1910-11 

276,000 

16,939 

223,529 

1911-12 

271,000 

19,155 

250,535 

1912-13 

220,000 

11,857 

147,000 

1913-14 

1 76,000 

10,939 

142,000 

1914-15 

148,400 

17 142 

599,940 

1915-10 

314,300 

41,942 

1,385,428 

1916-17 

756,400 

33,500 

1,383,000 


Present Position. — The crop is most im- 
portant in Bihar and Madras ; in the Punjab 
and United Provinces it now occupies little over 
100 square miles altogether. In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by British planters, in the 
other provinces chiefly by native cultivators. 
Scientific research work on questions connected 
with cultivation and manufacture has been 
carried out by the Bihar Planters’ Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

The cessation of the Imports of synthetic 
dyes from Germany during the war brought 
about a recovery in the indigo trade which was 
mainained in 1919-20. In 1920-21 the exports 
collapsed to less than one third of the j)reviouR 
year. Only 10,250 cwts of indigo were exported 
mainly to Japan (5,800 cwts.). Egypt (1,400 
cwts.) and the United Kingdom (1,100 cwts.) 
Jf.pan took a little over a fourth of the previous 
year’s requirements ; the reduction in the de- 
mand was due to over-trading and high stocks 
in Japan. Egypt took less than a fourth as she 
met her requirements by German synthetic dyes. 
Asiat ic Turkey took only 700 cwts. in place of 
3,400 cwts. in 1919-20. In Bihar and Orissa 
the weather was unfavourable and the area sown 
was greatly reduced as a result of the increased 
cultivation of food crops, while in Madras, 
owing to a favourable season, the area increased. 
The total yield of indigo in India during the 
year was estimated at 40,000 cwts., an increase 
of 6 per cont. over 1919-20. Prices of Bihar 
indigo in the local sales ranged between Rs. 
247-8 to Rs. 480 per factory maund in 1920-21 
The cess on indigo exports yielded only 
Rs. 13,000. 
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Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 
The latest available official general statistics 
are those for the year 1920. (The statistics of 
production deal, for seasonal reasons, with the 
calendar year 1920 and those of trade with the 
official fiscal year 1920-21.) They show a 
total area of 701,100 acres under tea, or 1 - 3 per 
cent, more than m 1917. Of this area, 647,300 
acres were plucked in 1920. The total number 
of plantations was 5,054 against 4,221 in 1919. 
The area under cultivation increased in the 
5 years ended 1914 by 10 per cent, but in the 
quinquennium 1905-1909 the increase in pro- 
duction was only 1 per cent. The average 
production per acre for the whole of Tndia, 
excluding Burma (where the produce, of the 
tea gardens is almost wholly converted into 
wet pickled tea, which is eaten as a condiment, 
was 534 lbs. in 1920 as compared with 588 lbs. 
in 1919. 

Area and Production. 

The total area under tea was divided between 
the different Priovinces as follows - 

Assam— Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley . . . . . . 206,030 

Surma Valiev (Cachar and Sylhet) .. 154,133 


Total, Assam . 

. 420,200 

Bengal . . 

. 172,400 

Bihar and Orissa (Chota Nagpur) . 

2,100 

United Provinces 

6,723 

Punjab 

9,744 

Madras 

. 41,149 

Travancore and Cochin 

. 47,105 

Burma 

1,700 

Grand Total . 

. 701,103 


The total production in 1920 was 345,339,576 
lbs. against 377,055, 039 lbs. in the preceding 
year divided between the different parts of 
India as follows 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa . 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Madras 

Travancorc A Cochin 
Burma 


Lbs. 

. . 234,314,061 

71,696,567 
384,514 
1,491,887 
1,663,547 
12,255,755 
. . 23,399,123 

134,122 

Total . . 345,339,570 


Features of the Trade. 

The quantity exported by sea in 1920-21 was 
285,752,000 lbs., as against 379,196,000 in the 
preceding year, which was the highest on 
record. The decrease amounts to 25 per cent. 

The main features of the year’s exports were : 
(1) an increase in the exports to Arabia, Asiatic 
Turkey, Ceylon and Egypt, and (2) a large 
decrease in the exports to the United Kingdom, 
Prance, Cape Colony, the United States, Canada, 
and Chile. Shipments to the. United Kingdom, 
which has been India’s best customer through- 
out, decreased by 88 million lbs to 249 million 
lbs. Russia, the next best customer in pre-war 
days did not take any tea from India in 1920-21, 
by direct shipment. The other countries in 
Purope took very little Indian tea direct from 
India, the total shipments to Europe excluding 
the United Kingdom being only 192,000 lbs. as 
against 1,747,000 lbs. in 1919-20. The total 
exports to Africa also showed a decline of 300,000 
lbs., although an increased quantity was taken 
by Egypt, the principal African eonsumer of 
Indian tea. Shipments to America also declined 
by over 5 million lbs., all the principal importers, 
namely, Canada, the United States, and Chile 
having diminished their imports. Exports to 
Asiatic countries, however, showed an increase 
of nearly 3 million lbs, all the four principal 
importers, namely, Arabia, Ceylon, Persia, and 
Asiatic Turkey, having taken larger quantities. 
Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji Islands 
together took a million pounds less than in the 
preceding year. The bulk of the exports by- 
land goes to Afghanistan and other countries 
beyond the North-West Frontier. If the 
exports both by sea and by land are taken 
together, the net decrease in 1920-21 was nearly 
95 million lbs. or 25 per cent. 



EXPORTS AND PRICES. 

The following table shows the quantity of Tea exported by sea and by land to Foreign Countries from India. Ceylon, and China in the years 
1896*97 to 1920-21 with variations in index numbers, taking the figure of 1896-97 as 100J 
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The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
In Calcutta and in average declared values of exports by sea in 1889-90 and the six years ending 
1920-21 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case : — 


Year. 

Average price ot 

Indian tea. 

Average declared 
value of Exports 
by Sea. 

| Price. j 

| Variation. J 

| Price | 

j Variation. 


As. p 

1 

As ]> 


1889-90 

7 7 

126 

8 2 

117 

1915-16 

8 11 

J 49 

9 5 

J 25 

1 916-1 7 

8 8 

144 

!) 2 

121 

1917-18 ... 

7 2 

J21 

7 10 

112 

1918-19 ... 

8- 0 

1 22 

8 9 

125 

1919-20 

8 0 

122 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 . . . . 

5 J 

85 

6 10 

98 


The following table shows the quantity of ti*a, giern and black, j rduetd, exported available 
for consumption in India during the jcais 1910-17 to 1920-21 (the Uguies in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks left tiom previous year and left at end ot >ear) : — 


1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 . ... 

1919 20 

1920-21 

Note — The stocks at the end of 1910-11 
lack of freight. 


Pi eduction. 
Jhs. 

370,31 2,559 
271 ,290,228 
280,458,975 
277,055,029 
345,339,576 


2V <*t exports, 
lbs. 

282,245,512 

240,070,007 

212,017,229 

270,272,501 

276,510,111 


.Available balance 
lbs. 

28,968,047 
42,120,22 L 
50,441,026 
29,807,128 
42,958,465 


1917-18 and 1918-19 wore abnormally high owing to 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished accoiding to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, in the years 1916-17 to 1920-21. 


1916-17. 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


1919-20 


1920-21. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

11 s. 

lbs 

lb*. 

United Kingdom 

224.927,894 

266,962,516 

282,205,196 

336,916,912 

249,111,440 

Best of Europe . 

27,726,612 

9,150,265 

1,801,569 

1.717,449 

191,714 

Africa 

2,292,862 

11,442,127 

3,399,875 

3. 1 1 3,264 

2,808,314 

Panada 

8,442,092 

21,152,917 

926,472 

8,299,579 

7,995,940 

IT. S. A 

2,031,618 

20,665,481 

1,851,289 

6,594,383 

3,146,515 

Best ot Amcnca .. 

1,741,618 

2,100,414 

4,842,875 

3,726,280 

2,107,815 

Ceylon (a) 

2,647,157 

4,484,234 

1,283,086 

1,720,735 

3,274,846 

( Kina 

9,204,728 

3,244,682 

620,990 

161,356 

29,610 

Persia 

1,262,899 

3,486,360 

8,358,109 

1,959,402 

2,050,955 

Turkey, Asiatic . . 

1,482,977 

1,976,540 

7,985.443 

4,645,806 

5,445,880 

B est of Asia 

2,316,185 

3,749,376 

2,990,825 

2,528,226 

2,967,537 

Australasia 

5,160,399 

10,776,375 

7,397,491 

7,782,976 

6,521,278 

By Land 

1,154,944 

1,439,536 

2,982,560 

2,837,296 

1,772,848 

Grand Total 

292,594,026 

360,631,933 

326,645,780 

382,033,694 

287,524,697 

„ . _ 

___ 

_ _ 

_ _ _ 

- . . _ 



* Including shipments from the State of Travancore. 

(a) Tea consigned lrom British India to Ceylon is almost entirely tranship] < d at ( olcmbo 
to other eouutries and does not, therefore, ax»pear in the Ceylon Customs Beturns as imports into 
Ci\\lon. 
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t he rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the, sal 
i orests ot Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the doodar and pine forests oi the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption ; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

(<t) Bastille lands — These arc not “ forests ** 
in the generally understood sense ot the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department meicly as a matter oi convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided jrom each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a cm tain extent be 
managed with moie than one object. 

Administration.- -The; forest business of 
the Government of India is earned out in 
the Department of Revenue and Agrieultuie 
The Inspector-General of Forests is the head 
of the Forest Depaitment, and is the technical 
adviser to the Government of India in lorest 
matters. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are, divided into one or moie Foiest Circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forest-. : 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department tor his province. Circles are 1 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or I’ro- J 
viiicial Forest Service , these Divisions m most , 
cases correspond to civil districts Each Division j 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members ot tlio Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers ; heavy | 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non- territorial charges -Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. Among special posts may be mentioned 
that of Assistant Inspector-General of Forests, 
who in addition to Secretariat work, helps the 
Inspector-General of Forests in the scrutiny of 
working plans referred to in section 0. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises three branches : — 

(1) The Imperial Service with a total per- 
sonnel of 257 officers, consisting of the Inspector- 
General of Forests, Chief Conservators, Con- 
servators, Deputy and Assistant Conserva- 
tors. The Officers of this service are recruited 
in the United Kingdom, the present system 
of recruitment being by selection subject to 
the possession of an honours degree in some 
branch of Natural Science of an English, Welsh 
or Irish University, or of the B.Sc. degree in 
Pure Science of a Scottish University. Pro- 


bationers aro at present trained at a University 
possessing a forest school approved by the 
Secretary of State (Oxford, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh at present), this training being 
supplemented by a practical course, paitly 
on the continent of Europe. A Forest En- 
; gineering branch has lately been added to the 
: service. 

(2) The Provincial Service with a total 
personnel of 200 officers, consisting of Extra 
Deputy and Extra Assistant Conservators, 
Officers for this service arc recruited in India 
and trained at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, though a certain number of posts 
in this service are filled by the promotion of 
specially promising Rangers. 

(3) The Subordinate Service, consisting of 
[ Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 

(about 000), Foiest, ers (about 2,000) ami Foiest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers an* at 
present trained at, throe diflcrent. centres — 
the Forest College at Debra Dun (for provinces 
other than P.urma, the Central Provinces and 
Madras), the Burma Forest School at Pyinuiana 
(for Dunna), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (tor Madias and the Central Pro- 
vinces). These three institutions were estab- 
lished in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respectively. 
A scheme is now under consideration tor the 
further decentralization of the training oi 
Rangers, and it is probable that, before long 
the number of training centres will be in el eased. 
The training ot subordinates below the rank of 
Ranger is carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes 

Research — For the first fifty >ears if the 
existence of the Foiest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge bo necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest lesearili was at 
iasc made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
tiie instance, ot Sir Sainthill Eaidley-Wiimot, 
then Inspector-General of Foicsts, ol a Forest 
| Research Institute at Dehra Dun. From that 
j time onwards research work has been prosecuted 
i energetically in spite ot deficient accommoda- 
I tion. The Forest Research Institute, which is 
under the administrative control of the 
Inspector-General of Forests, is in the charge 
of a President. There are five main branches 
of research, namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany 
! Forest Economic Products, Zoolcgy and 
Chemistry, each branch being in charge of r. 
research * officer. In addition specialists are 
appointed temporarily wlien necessary and aie 
attached to the Institute to carry out investi- 
gations in subjects of particular economic 
importance. Thus a cellulose expert has been 
employed tor some time to investigate possible 
now sources of papei-makiug materials, ot 
which the forest of India contain abundant 
supplies, while more recently a tanning expert 
has been engaged to study the question of 
tanning materials. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divi- 
ded into two main heads— (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resius, barks, animat and mineral products, etc. 
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The average annual volume of timber and fuel and the value of minor produce removed 
from State forests during the five years, 1914-15 to 1918-19, is given in the following state- 
ment:— 


Forest produce removed from State forests, average per annum for the period 1914-15 to 1918*19. 


Agency of 
exploitation. 

Major produce 

(VOLUME). 

Minor produce (value). 

Timber 

Flit-1 

■ 

Bamboos. 

Grazing 

and 

fodder 

grass. 

Other 

minor 

produce. 

Total. 


c. ft. 

c. ft. 

Ks 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

By Government . . 

t 

10,060,692 

15,028,88 4 

1,00,688 

71,083 

10,54,405 

12,20,1/7 

By purchasers 

7 1 2 Ml, 7 22 

1 *2,527,1 7 4 

12,27.589 

31,18,802 

24,50.188 

71,05,57) 

By free grantees .. 

2,115,665 

10,020,616 

19,574 

0.50,537 

2,60,518 

9,80,629 

By right-holder? .. 

1,074,552 

51,928,745 

56,949 

29,72,455 

2,66 1 1 2 

32,95/. 14 

Total 

88.097,9 41 

209.505,117 

14,01,800 

71,12,877 

40,40,224 

1,25,57,90 


Forest Industries.— The important tole 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not alwajs fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,i)00 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by tho forests It accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that, apart from the jungle 
populi^ion which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census of 1911 gave 1,191,367 
people and their dependents so employed in 
British India, and a further 394,097 in Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 


I India may be confidently anticipated in the 
tut ure. 

A detailed consideration of tho many import- 
ant forest industries would fill a large volume ; 
all that can be done here is to review shortly 
a few of them by way ol‘ example. 

Pine-resin. — It is now well over a quarter 
ol a century since forest officers in the North 
West of India began to realize the potentia- 
lities of the wide June belt along the foot hills 
and lower slopes of the Himalaya. Many oi 
them being French-trained, It, was not surprising 
that the splendidly organized tapping of tin* 
maritime pine of the Landes should serve them 
as a model, and so from the very start the 
eonserva<i e cup and lip method in use in 
France was adopt' d, t Im-; ensuring the best 
possible yield of resin with the minimum ri»3c 
of injury to the tree. And so from small 
beginnings in the United Provinces, and later 
in the Punjab, the industry has grown till now 
(for the year ending on 3 1st March 1919) the 
resin collection in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab amounts to 125,633 niaunds net (4,615 
tons), the operations covering 97,525 acres of 
forest with 2,756,142 blazes or channels In 
work, giving employment to at least 4,000 
operatives. 

Paper. — In 1904 there were eight paper mil’s 
in British India and Indian States, with an 
output of 20,100 tons of paper annually, the 
daily average number of persons employed 
being 4,266. In 1920, the number of mills had 
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increased to nine, the output to 29,400 tons, 
and the average number of operatives employed 
1o 5,759. Of the mills the Titagarh concern, 
with an output of 17,948 tons, is the largest 
and probably the best managed. The present 
demand for paper is supplied by the nine mills 
inferred to, by imports, and to a very small 
extent by hand-made jiapcr prepared locally. 

Turning to the question of paper-pulp, India 
imported no less than 18,250 tons of pulp in 
1912-18, that is in pie-war times, while by 
1919-20 the amount had fallen 1o 9,400 tons 
owing to the high cost of obtaining the 
half-stulf and to shipping difficulties. In spite 
of great difficulties 111 obtaining chemicals 
during the war, the Indian mills not only main- 
tained their output but actually increased it. 
It fact strongly indicating the possibilities of 
expanding tbc output in this country , now that 
more normal conditions prevail. 

The most important law materials us< d 111 
India at the present day tor the production ot 
hall-stuff is “ sabai,” “ blmbai ” or “baib" 
grass, Ischoemnm anynstifolvum, which is 
obtained from the foiests of Bengal, Uhot a 
Nagpur, Orissa, Nepal and the United 1’ro- 
\inces. The other materials used in India 
tor the manufactuie of papei are lags ot poor 
quality, hemp, jute, guimv bags, waste papei 
and old ropes Since the war began, limited 
quantities of “ munj ” grass, Saccharvm mu?ua 9 
have been used, though the yield of pulp from 
this grass is not high, while in many paits of the 
eountry its value is considerable owing to the 
demand for other purposes. 

The two most important substances fiom 
which pulp is prepared all over the world are 
wood and grasses, of which wood claims 90 per 
cent, of the outturn. In India, owing to the 
large number of species and the generally 
mixed character of the forests very few timbers 
are available which fulfil the necessary conditions 
to ensure the success of a pulping concern, 
namely concentrated large supplies coupled 
with suitability for the manufacture of pulp. 
The few timbers that meet the above conditions 
are not available for pulp as the timber is 
required as timber in the ordinary develop- 
ment of the country. 

Under the natural order Ur ami new we have 
bamboos and grasses, both of which are available 
in large quantities in certain localities of British 
India, and some of which have, from experi- 
ments, given very favourable results. Up to 
date the best results have been obtained with 
Bambusa polymorpha (kyathaungwa), a species 
which occurs in great abundance in Burma. 
Pephalosstachyum pergracile (tinwa) and Den- 
drocalamus strirtus (the common male bamboo) 
have given almost equally good results, while 
Bambusa arundinaeea (the thorny bamboo) 
and Melocanna bambusoides (the single-stemmed 
bamboo) have given results little inferior to 
the best as yet obtained. All these species 
are available in very large quantities and can 
be extracted at relatively cheap rates. The 
scheme for making bamboo-pulp has now been 
taken up by several firms, leases having been 
glinted by the Forest Department in Burma, 


Chittagong and Bombay, and consequently 
the manufacture of pulp from bamboo will 
soon, it is hoped, be an accomplished fact. 

The elephant grasses, found in certain 
localities of India and Burma, afford material 
nearly as promising for tho manufacture of 
palp as that yielded by bamboos. 

Matches. — Indiais almost entirely dependent 
for its supplies of matches on imports from 
other countries. The bulk of the matches come 
lrom Japan, Sweden and Norway, while in pre- 
war times smaller quantities came from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium and Germany. About 20 
years ago India made a definite attempt to 
manufacture its own matches, one of the first 
factories to be erected on modern lines being 
that of the Gujrat Islam Manufacturing Co., Ld , 
at Almiedabad . At the present time the number 
of match factories in India has not increased, 
ior although new ones have been established, 
some of the older and smaller ones have disap- 
pealed. While some of the concerns are able 
to make moderate profits, others are not and, 
generally speaking, match making in India 
cannot be said to have emerged from the ex- 
pciimcntal manufacturing stage, and very 
close study, expert knowledge and keen business 
methods will have to be applied before this 
industry in India can be placed on a satisfac- 
tory basis. 

The most universally used wood in India 
for match-making is Jiombax malabancnm, 
the " sin ml ” or cotton tree. The timber of 
the* tree makes up into a strong good box of 
fair appearance. It yields fair sticks, the 
drawbacks to the timber being that it discolours, 
that it docs not allow of the stick being cut 
uniformly square in sci tion, and that the waste 
in conversion is considerable. A far superior 
stick can be obtained from Abies pindrow and 
Picea inonnda , the silver fir and spruce respec- 
tively. The chief drawback to these species lies 
111 the difficulty of extraction from the high 
elevations at which thev grow in the Hima- 
layas, a difficulty which, however, can probably 
be overcome by mechanical extraction. Many 
other species of timber occur which are fairly 
suitable for match making, amongst which may 
be mentioned Anthocephalm cadamba, Bombax 
1 nsiqne Boswellia serrata, Evodia fraxinifoliu, 
Givotia rotlleriformis , Populus euphratica and 
Trewia nudiflora. 

Antiseptic Treatment. — The idea of pro- 
tecting timber by artificial means is a very 
old one. The use of paints and tars was well 
known to the Komans, while that of charring 
and smoking timber, to protect it from decay, 
dates back to the later Egyptian period. It 
was not, however, until modern times that it 
became possible, with the help of science and 
machinery, to treat timber so as to give 
it thorough protection against decay and Insect 
attack. 

The primary factor governing the treat- 
ment of timber in any country is the pro- 
curability of a good grade of cheap coal-tar 
creosote. This oil is not at present available 
in large quantities in India, most of the supplies 
having to be i mported. 
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Financial Results. — The steady growth of forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 50 years is shown in the following statement, which gives annual averages for quinquennial 
periods: — 


Financial Results of Forest Administiation in British India from 1864-65 /0 1918-19 (in lakhs 
oj rupees). 


Quinquennial period. 

Gross 
revenue 
(average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average pei 
annum) 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 


lakhs. 

lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868- 69 

87 1 

23* K 

18- 6 

86*4 

1869-70 to 1878- 74 

56* 8 

89- 8 

17-0 

30* 2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 

06' 6 

45 8 

20- 8 

81* 2 

1879-80 to 188:5- 84 

88' 2 

56 1 

82- 1 

86-4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

J 16 7 

74*8 

42' 4 

86* 8 

1889-90 to 1898-94 

159' 5 

8ti" 0 

78- 5 

46* 1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

177'2 

98* 0 

79" 2 

4 t* 7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

196*0 

112 7 

83- 9 

42- 7 

1904-05 to 1908 09 

257 0 

141-0 

116 0 

45-1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

296*0 

168- 7 

182' 3 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

371-8 

211- 1 

160 2 

43' 1 


Prospects. - The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the fomts resulting fum 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation ; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 
but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export woiks to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
inter-dependent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is available in large quantities 


within a limited radii s than if it is scattered 
in small quantities o\er large tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect, this concentration 
and is therefoie the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otheiwke, must, rest; 
it. is of little a\ail to seek and develop new 
markets lor timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a icasonable cost. 

Bibliography. — Quinquennial Review of 
Forest a on. iiustration in Bntish India for the 
period 1SJ4-15 to 1918-19. (Simla: Govern- 
ment Press). A large number of bulletins and 
other publications has been issued by the Forest 
Research Institute, and of these a list can be 
obtained from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, India, Calcutta. 
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• Includes Rs. 9, 083, being the receiptfrom Imperial and Imperial Forest College and Research Institute. > 

t Includes Ks. 3,57,158, being the expenditure incurred on account of Imperial, I mpena ! Forest College and Research Instituteand Forest Surveys J 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Ficus elastwa, a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas fioin -Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasia Hills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Chard liar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Division, as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Kamrup Division There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burrnan forests fiom 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Bara, Ceara and Castilloa in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India piopei the 
chief attempts wen made on the west coast., 
about 180 acres being planted from 1008 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have b< en 
made in Madras • but at present. Tara rubbci 
is being grown as a commercial product lather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of Rubber in India is | 

con lined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 1 
Presidency . — 

Acres. No. oftiees. ' 

Assam 4,681 1:57,4:50 j 

Madras 12,022 1,030,476 1 

Burma 211,544 4,911,399 

Total .. 40,247 0,085,305 j 

The yield of Assam plantations is relatively 
small and the number of trees to the acre is 
much less than in Madras and Burma. The 
outturn of Madras in 1913 was more than 
double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old are not yet pro- 
ductive. All planting is stump planting about 


9 to 12 months old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years lrom the date of planting. The 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trees is 11 to 3 lbs. per tree per year The 
capital invested is from £22 to £25 per acre. 
The average cost of production is about Is. 
Od. to Is. 10 Id per lb. The Government of 
India has now decided to collect annual statis- 
tics relating to the production of rubber. 

There has been a steady development in the 
exports of rubber horn India. Then* was in 
1920-21 a leemd expoit oi J4 million lbs. ot 
nibbei width W'ns 11 pei cent abo\e last yeai’s 
although the demand cieatcd by the war had 
fallen oil. This was chiefly dm' to the increased 
aiea tapped, munch 09,000 acres winch w'as 
estimated to \ield ncail\ 14 million lbs. 
The value tell by 8 per cent to Its. 155 lakhs 
owing to the slump in the rubber maihet. 
The t inted Kingdom absmbed 70 per null , 
Ce>lon J 2 pel cent and tin* United States oi 
Amenta JO pm tent Madias bad neatly 70 
pei cent ot (lit 1 hade and I5muia 30 pei cent. 
During tin- \eai no io\alty was Icwcd on 
r\ poits. The icpoit oj the Indlisfiial Commis- 
sion points out that, rubber manufacture Im.-. 
not been started in India. “ Tins industry ”, it 
adds, “ is one ot those that art; essential in the 
national interest and should be mauyuiatcd, ii 
necessaij, Ly special measures.” 

Bibliography. — For fuller details see “Dic- 
uonaiY 01 the Economic Pioducts of India” 
and the abridged edition of the same published 
111 1908 under the title “ The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India” h\ Sir George Watts; and the 
” Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” bv B. S. Pearson, pub 
lished by the Goveinim lit l'lcos, Calcutta, 1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Imports of matches in 1 920-2 1 tell off fioin 
1 5 to less than 12$ million gross m quantity 
and from Ks. 2,05 to Bs. 1,67 lakhs in value 
Japan still holds the first place with Its 1,29 A 
lakhs as com pined with less than Bs. .55 lakhs 
from Sweden. 

In normal years matches are also imported 
from Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium. 
In the opinion of the Forest experts at Dehra 
Dun there is an abundance of raw material m 
this country for match manufacture. 

Indian timbers for matches. — In an article 
on the Indian match industry which appeared 
in the Indian Agriculturist the woods of the 
following species a^e said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints: Bornbax imigne, B . 
maiabancum (simul), Anthocephalus Cadamba 
(kadam), Sarcocephalus cordaius . Spondias 
tnangifera (amra), and Engelhardtia spicata 
(palash). These woods are not the bes* for the 
purpose, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such a> 
poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly. 


The attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
in llangoon and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment. Further investigations are said to be 
necessary in order to settle the question as to 
the most suitable woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion it is thought tiiat Burma will be able to 
roduce matches of Orst-class quality. It may 
e added that in 1912, the latest year for which 
complete statistics are available, there were 
six match factories in India. 

The Law in India prohibiting the importation 
of the old sulphur matches as from July 1st, 
1913, has not seriously affected the position of 
the Swedish manufacturers, as they were able to 
supply another “strike-any where” match to take 
the place of the kind then prohibited, but as 
the new kind is dearer to manufacture the 
prices have gone up, and are likely to rise still 
further. 
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PAPER MAKING. 


This Industry before the war did not make 
the headway in India that had been anticipated, 
there being only II mills at work now with an 
authorised capita! of Its. 49$ lakhs, from which 
the output in 1916-17 was 31,900 tons compared 
with 26,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Further increases in outturn are 
hampered by the inability to secure new machi- 
nery and tiie irregular arrivals of chemicals of 
which the cost continues steadily to rise. 

Imports of paper and pasteboard increased 
materially in quantities and very materially 
in value 111 1920-21. 80 far as printing paper 

is concerned, imports before the war had 
averaged about 16,000 tons annually; imports 
during the war averaged only 13,500 tons and 
obviously stocks had to be replenished. The 
imports in 1918-19 were 9,700 tons and in 1919-20 
J 0,000 ; during the year under review the quan- 
tity rose to nearly 28,000 tons. With regard to 
values there was actually a decline from Us. 90 A 
lakhs in 1918-19 to Its. 63J lakhs in 1919-20, 
the fall being due chiefly to high exchange. 
Falling exchange and high prices as well as 
heavier imports account for the big increase to 
Us. 2,85 lakhs in 1920-21. Snnilaily the 
declared value of imported writing paper and 
envelopes increased fiom Its. 45 lakhs in 1919-20 
to Us. 2.03$ lakhs 111 1920-21. Paper manu- 
factures increased from Its 21 lakhs to Us. 401 
lakhs ; other kinds ot paper from Us 75 to 
Us. 1,55 lakhs ; pasteboard, millboard and 
cardboard from Us. 30 to Its. 46 lakhs. The 
total trade in paper and pasteboard declined 
from Its. 2f croresin 1918-19 to less than Us. 2$ 
erores in 1919-20 but increased to over Us. 7$ 
crores in 1920-21. Imports of paper and 
pasteboard on Government account declined 
from its. 13 lakhs in 1919-20 to nearly 10 % 
lakhs in 1920-21 indicating possibly a smaller 
consumption. The production of the Indian 
paper mills in 1920 amounted to 29,400 tons as 
compared with 31,000 in 1919 and 31,400 in 1918. 

There are five large paper mills m the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, viz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Uaniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Ueay Mill at Poona, There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

The existence of the local industry depends 
chiefly on the supply of Sabai grass which on 
account of unfavourable seasons sometimes 
yields short crops. It is of great importance, 
therefore, to look for materials affording a 
constant outturn, and various reports have 
been published on the available paper-making 
materials. Considerable attention has been 
devoted to Bamboo, since 1875 when it was 
found that this plant — of which there are four 
chief varieties in India — yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably ieas 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. U. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 


view of enquiring into the possibility of manu • 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906/ He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Uaitt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boding, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes. His results were embodied 
in the “ Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp," published 
in 1911 Mr. R, S. Pearson of the Forest- 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. lu 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas published a pamph- 
let, Dendrocalamus Strictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carfiod on 
in Bansda State. 

I11 a paper read betore the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Uaitt gave an answer to the 
question. “ What India can do to fill the 
gap m the world’s shortage of paper V” He 
said that he thought it was “ a modest- estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under * possible ' manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah grasses 
three million. India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world." 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Uajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maands. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in Octobei when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36 6 to 45*5 
per cent, of bleached cellulose. A report bv Mr. 
It. S. Tearson, Forest Economist, Debra Dun, 
on the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most important species 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are KJhagra ( Sacckarum afsonta- 
neum) and Batta ( Saccharum narenga), with 
patches of Nal ( Phragmte.s karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, W’hile several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality of paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested m these grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
who can also supply further details. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1919 and 1920. 


Vfi lint ion 



1919. 

1920 

Inen ase 

Deer-ease. 

per cent . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

10,119,250 

9.38 |,J 04 


738.092 

- 7 • 3 

Petroleum 

8,340.891 

7 054,(532 


380.202 

- 4-0 

Manganese (a) . . 

1 r> 4 <»,:>:»< > 

5,82.5,095 

2,277 505 


-f 147-3 

Cold 

2,250.0 59 

2 78 5,91 5 

527 870 


4-28-4 

Salt. 

l .si ; 522 

1,440,409 


>77 , 1 13 

- 20 7 

Mica (a) . 

SO ‘5,4 4 8 

1 ,005,438 

201.990 


4-23 4 

Lead and Lead -ore 

008 04*2 

5)75,927 

843,109 

307,285 


445 9 

Siher 

487.2415 

555,80 5 


473-8 

Saltjjetre 

171.247 

540,01 2 

08.705 


414-0 

Building materials 

Tin and Tin -ore includ- 
ing low grade tin-ore. 

4 5(5,18.5 

454,750 

1 8, >07 


44 2 

25 1 740 

325,020 

7 5,880 


429-3 

Tungsten 

521 J94 

1 39,707 


381,187 

- 73-2 

.ladeite (a) 

87,10:5 

120,380 

33 277 


438 2 

Chromite.. 

88.724 

79,970 


8,754 

— 9 9 

Iron-ore .. 

45,887 

07,743 

2 1 ,850 


i 47 0 

-Ruby, Saphireand Spinel 

108,087 

01 ,982 


40,105 

- 42 7 

Monazitc 

(50,712 

455,231 


J 1 ,481 

- 18 9 

Clay 

40.0(50 

40,812 


9,148 

- 18 3 

Magnesite 

J 0.7258 

17,210 


2 512 

— 12 7 

Steatite 

0,498 

10,585 

4 087 


4 02-9 

*1111111 

4,800 

7,320 

2,520 


452 a 

Asbestos 

J ,05(5 

7,272 

5,010 


4339 1 

Ochre 

.5,(500 

(b) 5,350 

1 .750 


44 S 8 

Bauxite 

1.034 

4,128 

2,191 

Hi, 700 

4 1L5 

Diamonds . . . . 

20,825. 

4,125 


-t 80 2 

Uypsum .. 

2,8(511 

3,093 

8-24 


+ 28 7 

Ambei 

(51(5 

1,000 

3,050 


4170 5 

Barytes 

1,5(51 

1 ,553 

1 ,225 

8 

— -5 

Aquamarine and beryl . . 

5,347 

1 ,225 


--89 2 

Corundarn 

575 


4,772 

(Iraphite 

819 

500 


259 

— 31-0 

Antimony 

203 

40 


*103 

— 80*3 

Potash . . 

42 



17 

— 40*5 

Molybdenite 

101 

15) 


82 

—81 *2 

Samarskite 

10 

12 

" 


4-0 

Total 

28,290,823 

30,219,772 

3 905,904 

1,932,955 

0 ; K 




-f 1,922,949 



(a) Export values. a 

( b ) Includes the value of ochre produced in the Panna and Baramuda States. 

1 The increases or decreases are shown in sterling values , taking the rupee at 2.v. (The true 
average for 1919, was Is. 8f {d. t and for 1920, 2s. 0l6d.) 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
lias been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
tliis respect India ot to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
heights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once nourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, coppeias, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality ot the native-made iron, the eaiiy 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent positiou in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India hold a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty yeais 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among Ins by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufactuie 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Most, of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal — Gondwana coal-fields. Outside 
Bengal the most important mines are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, but there are a number 
of smaller mines which have been worked at 
one time or another. 

Provincial production of coal during the 
years 1919 and 1920. 


Province. 

1919. 1 

It 29. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Central Prounees 
i 1 yderabad 

497,021 

662,196 

491 ,205 
014,080 

North-West Fiontn r 
Proxinee 

i 

20 


Punjab . 

Rajputana 

46,898 

1 1,760 

0 -Ti 

X X j 

1 

Total 

( 22 , 028,0 57 

17.902 214 


Output in 1920 — Them was a decrease of 
ovei 4} million tons, or ovei 20 per cent , in the 
output, ot coal This decrease was due largely to 
Bengal and Bihai and Orissa; Assam shewed a 
distinct increase There was a general increase 
in the pit’s mouth value everywhere, except in 
Assam , in the fields ot Bengal the rate ot increase 
was as much as lie 1-5-4, in Bihar and Orissa it 
was As 8. The lecent discovery ot two un- 
ex posed seams of good steam coal in tilt- Talcliir 
coalfield, the, possibility ot which was foreseen 
by Blaniord m 1872, may do something to 
alleviate the piesent congestion ot coal tians|»ort. 

Price —Average Price (peri ton) of Coal 
extracted from the Mines in each proMiice dur- 
ing the year 1920 


A \ enure price 
per ton. 


Its a. p 


Assam . . . . . 7 7 9 

Baluchistan .. . •• 10 9 9 

Bengal 0 5 5 

Bihar and Orissa . . • 4 9 2 

Central India . . ^ 4 4 10 

Cential Provinces . ' 5 12 9 

Punjab .. . 12 2 10 

llajputana . . . . . 7 7 1 


Origin — of Indian Coal raided during 1919 
and 1920. 


Province. 


1919. 


1920. 


Average , 

ot last i 1919. 1 1920. 

fixe years I , 


Assam 
Baluchistan 
Bengal . . 

Bihar and Orissa 


1 Tons. 

. 1 291,724 

24,928 

". 15,1 19,812 

. I 1,500 
. 1 182,141 


Tons 
225,525 
82,941 
4,207,452 
1 1 ,975,956 

158,051 


Gondwana 

coalfields 

Tertiary 

coalfields 


Tons I Tons. Tons 


1 18,782.584 22,228,802 17,526,444 

401.754 > 289,225 425,770 

122,628,027 ,17,062,214 


Burma 
Central India 


Total 
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Employees- — The average number of persons accidents was J Hi), corresponding to a death 
employed daily in the coal-fields decreased by rate ot hi) per thousand poison-- employed, which 
13,410, or about six and a half per cent. The compares t.ixourablv with 287 iatal' accidents 
average output per person employed was less and a death rate ot 1 11 pel thousand in 19J9. 
than in the preceding year, namely 94 37 tons, Tin* average number ot persons employed daily 
as against 111-05. The total number of iatal in 1919 was 203,752 and in 1920 190,342. 

IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orb sa are the only pro- level, the low ground on the ue«t side being at 
vinces in India in which iron ore is muud ioi about 1,100 feet above sea-le\el. The upper- 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
tng, however, was at one time a widespread in- opened up, and the workings Indicate the exist- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district encc of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, perhaps, 40<> feet thick and pioved on the dip for 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag h< aps j about 500 feet. The ore body appears to bn 
are not tound. The primitive iron smelter finds i interhedded with the Dharwar slates, Irom which 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of I it ip separated by banded hematite-jaspers. The 
ore from deposits that no European honmastei f ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite, 
would regard as worth his serious consult ration often latent, mod at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
Early attempts to introduce European proc.< sses into the interior of the deposit show that the 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were j hematite heroines \er\ f liable not far below the 
recorded in 1830 in the South Areot District, j outcrop. Jn lact the characteristics of this ore, 
Since that date various othei attenijits havf ; including the suilace lateritisation, are almost 
been mode but none proved a success before , exactly reproduced in the iion-oie deposits of 
that now in operation near Baraka r in Bengal Goa and Jtatnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi Steel Company at, 8akchi possesses slightly 
nally chosen on account, oi the pioximity of richer ami puiei ore-bodusm the Kaipur dis- 
botli coal and ore supplies. The outcrop oi Uiel, supplies of. on are at pnsent drawn fiom 
iron stone shales between the coal- bearing Bara- the depo its in iUavuibhanj The ore -depots 
k vr and itauiganj stages stretches east, and west have all Ik on iound to take the foim of rougiijy 
from the works, and for many years the clay ienticulai leads or iiodies oi hematite, with 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- '.mall propoitions of magnetite, m close asso- 
ation formed the only supply ot ore used in the eiation with granite on the one hand and gianu- 
hlast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- utic locks on the other. These latter havcbe.cn 
•ite liave been obtained from the Manbhum and noted in Urn field as ehamoekitcs, the teim bo- 
-hnghbhum districts, and the production from mg employed, lathei loosely no doubt, hut pio- 
f lit* last named district has largely replaced the bably m the main eoireetiy, to cover types of 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the pretty widely varying acidily. In still more 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- ntirnate association w r itli tin- ores than either 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of ot the foiegojng were found masses of dense 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood oi Bara- quartz rocks, Jrcquently handed, and handed 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most quartz-iron -ore rocks. These last arc of the 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- j types so commonly associated with Indian 
bhum. Some veaisago the Bengal lion Steel ,ron-ores, hut, are liyie not, so prominent as is 
Go., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in | usually the ca^e 

Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts ot tw'o largo Output - There vv,e n slight, <1 encase in the 
hill masses knowm as Notu Bum and Buda Burn output, of lion oic in 1920. The Tata lion and 
respectively. Recent piospeoting in this pait of Steel Co. pioducod 221, OOP tons ol pig non ami 
Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 1 1 >,222 tons ot steel, including mils, and 
additional deposits of iron-ore. the extension of 1,18) tons ot leno-in.inganese The Bengal 
which lias born traced into Kronjhar ahd Jionai Iron and Steel Co pioilueed 89, <150 tons of pig 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 iron and 3L.775 tons of lion castings In the 
miles in a S. S. W. direction At I’ansira Burn, (Vntial Piomiiccs t I k* nmnhei ot indigenous 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been hi maces ioso lrom 159 to 225. The Burma 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. Corporation an* ext meting limomte near Ma>- 
Pansiro, Bum rises to over 2,500 feet above sea m\o lor use as ilux in lead smelting 

MANGANESE ORE. 

This industry commenced some twenty are somewhat vat led. The peroxide is used 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
Vizagapatam district, ahd from an output of colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
074 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
m the Central Provinces were also attacked, in the manufacture ot ferromanganese for use 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore In steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
than the Vizagapatam mines. India now total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
alternates with [Russia as the firbt manganese- of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
producing country in the world. The most the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- reached 247,427 tons ; the following year it 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in 
the largest supply coming from the Central 1907 the figures again rose to 902,291 tons 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 
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put contracted t-o 642,675 tons, but it almost ed Kingdom, Germany, and the United States, 
regained its former position in 1910 when the Manganese was one of the minerals which wero 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 largely affected by the War, the exports being 
it fell to 670,290 tons. In 1916 the output was restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
645,204 tons valued F.o b. at Indian Ports at the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
£1,487,026. The ore raised in the Central Pro- small quantity to the United States; the quam 
yin cos is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to titv produced in 1920 amounted to 766,439 tons, 
54 per cent, of the metal, and in consequence of as compared with 5:17,995 tons m tin* previous 
its high quality is able to pay the heavy tax of hear. In 1920-21 exports of manganese ore 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the increased to 780,000 tons from 682,000 in the 
shipment charges to Europe and America, lor preceding year. The hulk went to the United 
the whole of the oie is exported to be used Kingdom, Belgium and America where stocks 
principally In steel mamitaetuie in the Unit- had been allowed to run short. 


GOLD, 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of tins mine reached its highest point in 

1 905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
Improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti m 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur nones gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1010, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at Rs. 
1,51,800. Gold mining was earned on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 


tell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again 
to 6,390 ounces in 1911 and being in 1913, 
only 5,393 ounces. The gold craze, which 
was prevalent in Rangoon a few years ago, 
has disappeared as suddenly as it sprang up. 
The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
right, to dredge for gold m the bed of the Irra- 
waddy river and notwithstanding the obstacles 
encountered from time to time in the shape 
of floods, etc., the company has so far been 
fairly successful m its operations. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 

There was again a decrease, amounting to 
8,193 ozs. in tile output of gold; the decrease 
in the previous year was 28,855 ozs. The out 
put in tiie Mysore fields tell by 12,290 ozs., but 
a portion of this was compensated by the rise 
in production oi Hyderabad and Madras. The 
Dalblioom Gold and Minerals Prospecting Co., 
Ld , aud the Hutti (Nizam’s) Gold Mines, Ld., 
have ceased operations in Smghblium and Hy- 
derabad respectively. The Nundydroog Co., 
bd , was reconstructed during the year. 


Qumtityand Value of Gold produced in India during 1919 and 1920. 




1919 

1920 


— - 





baboui . 


Quant it\ 

Value 

Quant it \ 

Value. 




Bs 

Ozs. 

K- 


Bihar and Oru>w — 






Singhbhum 

Burma — 

1 , ; 

11,776 



.... 

Katha 

; rn 

1 10 

3 0 1 

202 

) . 

Upper Ohindwin 

30 81 

:,9M 

7 69 

717 

(' 

Hyderabad 

10,617 6 

6,10,195 

12, UK) 

5,88,695 

Not. 




available. 

Madras 

11,018 

5,61,958 

13,645 

8,03,535 

338 

Mysore 

485,248 

2,13,62,846 

472,958 

2,64,31,539 

23,925 

Punjab 

130*73 

1 8,914 

61*18 

4,274 ! 
191 

50 

United Provinces 

4.6 

| 321 

2*7 

15 

Total .. 

507,26053 

| 2,25,59,431 

499,067*61 

2,78,39,153 

24,335 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum l? found !n India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Buima 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of India. Pet i oleum 
was struck at the end oi 1901, and in 1002, 
5 million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1008 the production of this field was 43 million 


gallons, and after a fall to 314 million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 564 million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coaBts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 191), the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assjra has been 
known for many years and an oil spring wa= 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Sin«e 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2J and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil spiings have been know n 
for many years to cxiht in the liawalplndi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions arc adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them ha\o not hitherto 
been successful. 


Quantity and Value of Petroleum produced in India during 1 920. 


1920. 



Qiianl d \ . 

\ .due. 

Burma— (a) 

o.d 

IU 

Akyab . , 

9,7711 

2,< \( 

Kyaukp\ u 

;o o, 3 

8,139 

Yenangyaung . ... 

i.< 62 ..;s»,ois 

1 93,80,1 70 

Singu .... 

95 2. >6. 75 ; 

2.67,90,962 

Yenangyat .. ... 

5,176,251 

8,93,513 

Minbu 

5,8 >.», 1 98 

10,78,649 

Thayelmy o 

91,529 

'25,686 

Upper Chiudwiii 

1,022,766 

2 87,65 ) 

Assam — 



Digboi (Lakhnnpur) 

.*,206,8 *0 

2,57,630 

Badarpiir 

8,151. 522 

6.11,349 

Punjab — 



Attoek 

50,040 

9.4 9.1 

Miaiiwali 

852 

215 

Total . . 

293,116,831 

7,95,46,328 


(a) Value of jietroleum produced in Burma has been calculated at annas 4-6-0 per gallon. 
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Imports of Kerosine Oil amounted in 1913-14 
to 68,850,000 gallons. This figure fluctuates 
considerably from year to year, having risen 
in 1919-20 as high as 94,135,000 gallons, and 
having fallen in 1920-21 to 57,192,000 gallons. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica.— Ambei is 
found in very small quantities in Burma, the out- 
put for 1919 bring 7*4 ewts. valued at £616. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress lias been made in 
mining except in Travancore. The total 
output in 1920 was 100 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably In the year 1915, 
hut subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase m production during the follow- 
ing years. The declared output of mica in 1919 
shows a decrease oi neai ly 9,000 cwts., over that 
of the previous year, having dropped from about 
54,700 cwts. to 45.700 cwts. In 1920 the out- 1 
put- declined t>A r 700 cwts. and the value of the 
exports was £1,065,438. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 in 1914. In 1919 Burma 
yielded 42,353 cwts. Copper la found in Southern 
India, m Ttajputana, and at vanous places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted 
lor the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-produets. After a set-back the 
industry iceovered in 1920 the outturn was 
28,167 tons valued at £42 250 The onlv 
Lead mine of any importance being worked 
in the Indian Kmpne is that ot Bawd win, where 
a very large body of high-grade lead -zinc-silver 
ore ha<; now been blocked out. For many 
> ears the smelting operations ot the Company 
were ducted to recovering lead and silver from 
the slky. left by tilt' old Chinese miners. Those 
slags, however, are now practically exhausted, 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a stead v output, ol ore is assmed 
In 1920 the output was 23,821 tons valued at 
Bs. 97,56,213. 

Silver is obtained as a by-pioduct. in the 
smelting ot the lead-zinc ores of Bawd win. The 
total output in 1920 was 2,164,854 oz. valued 
at Its 83,37,361. 

Zinc. — A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. In 1914 
the production waR 8,553 tons, and although the 
output fell to 196 tons in 1915, there is a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zinc deposits occur at Bawd win , in Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
trom Rangoon.. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long b%n known to contain sine ore ; until 


recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have b^cn made to market the ore for its zinc 
values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead lrom the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the works 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 miles 
below the mini's on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and one is being 
worked. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, j&deitc 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadeite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter lias declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadeite. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant The output of the ruby mines in 1920 wms 
155,604 carats valued at Hs. 6,19,820 

Wolfram.— Tlie output ol Wolfram in 1920 
lell liom 3,52t tons to 2.346. 

Radio-active Minerals. — The General Re- 
port ot the Director ot the Geological Survey 
of India tor 1913 includes a brief report by 
It. C, Burton on an occurrence ot pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring in the 
pegmatite arc mica, triplite, lhnenite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre ; whitish coluni- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is' stated 
to be the commonest. 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became loss and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months irom July 1913 to February 1914, 
eight hundredweight of pitch blende was obtained 
from Abrakhi Bill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred toiib 
of triplite and two tons of tan tali to. These ores 
Were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Bill alone aud in March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Singar estate . 
The first intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difficulties which arc not encountered in coun- 
tries where mining is a special calling. The 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural industry. “ The major por- 
tion of those employed," says a report by the 
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Department of Statistics, “ are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
The majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of the 
Assam Railway and Trading Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranls, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved unsatis- 
factory, and it is unlikely that they will in future 
be recruited.” With tho increase in the depth 
of working tho need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if tho price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently high level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cutting 
plants may take place. During the period ol 
high prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, blit the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1019 the average number ol 
persons working in and about the mines regula- 
ted bv the Indian Mines Act was 249, ISO. 
This is an increase of 11,418 persons or 48 
per cent. Of those persons 156,74 L worked 
underground and 92,415 on the surface. 
One hundred and fifty-one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one were adult males, 89.565 
were adult females and 7, 7 50 were children 
under 12 years of age. Those employed in 
coal mines numbered 190,052, which is 18,783 
in excess of those employed in 1918 

Accidents. — During the year 1919 at mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 
were 252 fata) accidents, being an increase of 
46 over the number which occurred in 1918, 
and an increase of 84 as compared with the 
average number of the preceding five years. 

These accidents invohed the loss of 312 lives, 
which is an increase of 69 over the number of 
lives lost in 1918. Of these persons 250 were 
males and 62 were females. It is remarkable 
that the number of females killed was almost 
double that of the previous vear. In throe 
separate accidents the number of lives lost was 
14, 7 and 6, respectively. I 11 two eases 4 lives, 
in six cases 3, and m e ghteen cases 2 lives were 
lost. 

The causes of these accidents have been 
classified as follows : — 


(а) Misadventure . . . . . . 134 

(б) Fault of deceased . . . . . . 90 

(c) Fault of fellow workman .. .. 15 

(d) Fault of subordinate officials .. 4 

(?) Fault of management . . . . 9 


More than half of the accidents were due to 
falls of root and sides, which numbered 128 or 
18 more than in the previous year. Many of 
the accidents could have been avoided — says 
the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines — 
by closer and more skilled supervision. If 
the inspections' of mine officials were more j 


frequent there wouid be fewer cases of accidents 
to persons working in unauthorized places. 

The number of accidents occurring in 

shafts was 34, or almost double the number 
which occurred in tlie previous year. In one 
such accident no loss than 14 lives were lost. 
The principal increase was in accidents due to 
persons falling in shafts and things falling into 
shafts, lb should be remembered that year by 
year there ate fewer mines in which the'mineial 
is brought to tho surface through inclines, and 
the number of sliuil s is constantly increasim?. 
Most of the accidents were due to carelessness, 
usually on the part of the deceased. 

There was a large increase in the number 
of accidents occurring on haulage roads. The 
number of such accidents was 40, as compared 
wi*h 21 m L918 Fourteen were caused by 
tubs running wild on mechanical haulage roads 
and sixteen were due to other causes on 
similar roads. Ten took place wheto tubs were 
being pushed by hand. Most of the accidents 
could have been avoided by ordinary care. The 
practice of sitting and oven sleeping on haulag“ 
roads should be more sternly prohibited. At 
many mines the provision of so pm ate travelling 
roads and insistence on their use has largely re- 
duced the danger to work-people from accident v 
of this elaos. 

There was onlv one fatal explosion of fire- 
damp, causing one death, but three explosions 
by which persons were burnt took place. The 
improvement in respect of this class of accident 
is directly due to tho increased use of safety 
lamps at mines where fire-damp is known to 
occur. 

Only three accidents, causing three deaths, 
were due to electrocution, which is the same 
number as in 1918. In view of the large in- 
crease in the use or electric il machinery in mines 
! this is satisfactory. 

The death rate per thousand persons cm- 
j ployed was 1'25 while that ot the preceding 
j 5 years was 1*02. At coal mines oniy these 
| figures were 1T>7 and 1 ll, and at mines other 
.than coal 0*88 and 0'74. At mineB in the 
[United Kingdom during the 10 years ending 
with and including 1918 the average death 
rate per thousand persons employed under- 
ground was 1*51. 

The death rate per million tous raised at coal 
I mine* only was 11*95, while that of the preceding 
I 5 years was 9 80. At coal mines in the United 
1 Kingdom during the 10 years ending with and 
including 1917 the death rate per million ton* 
raised was 5*08 

“The large increase in tho death rate from 
accidents is deplorable ”, writes the Chief Inspec- 
tor. “ Perhaps the chief reason for the increase 
was the shortage of skilled mine managers. The 
great demand for the produce of the mines lias 
called for increased output and more strenuous 
operation. Under such conditions risks are liable 
to be taken which would not be considered 
justifiable at other times.” 

The deaths occurring in each class of mines 
were as follows • — 260 in coal mines, 19 in wol- 
fram mines, 12 in manganese mines, 10 in mica 
mines. 4 in copper mines, 3 in limstone mines, 

3 in an iron mine and one in a steatite mine. 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India : G. F. 1 
Adams, M. Inst. c. k. Officiating Chief Inspector: 
R. R. Simpson 
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CHEMICAL SERVICES COMMITTEE. 


The Chemical Services Committee, which was 
appointed by the Government of India in October 
1919, under the Presidentship of Professor 
J. I*. Thorpe, issued its report and made its 
recommendations in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee 
were: — 

(1) To consider whether an all-India Chemical 
Service is the best and most suitable method of 
overcoming the difficulties and deficiencies 
pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion. (2) In the event of the Committee ap- 
proving the principle of an all-India Service, to 
devise terms of recruitment, employment and 
organisation ; to indicate the extent to which 
chemists already in Government employ should 
be included in that service ; and to suggest what 
should be the relations of the proposed organi- 
sation with the public and with Departments of 
the Government of India and of Local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals tor 
the location, scope and organisation oi institu- 
tions for chemical research. 

The following is a summary of the chief 
recommendations : — 

(1) That a chemical service should he consti- 
tuted. 

(2) That the service should be called tlie 
Indian Chemical Service. 

(3) That the service should be controlled by a 
Director-General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Research 
Institute should be erected at Dehra Dun under 
the Director-General of the Chemical Services as 
Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. 

(5) That each Deputy Director should be in 

charge of a separate Department and that, iu 
the first instance, there should be four Depart- 
ments, (a) Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. 
(b) Organic Chemistry, ( c ) Metallurgical Chemis- 
try, (rf) Analytical Chemistry. ( 

(6) That a Provincial Researchln3titute under 
the control of the Local Government should 
be erected in each Province near the chief seats 
of industry in that Province, and that each 
Provincial Research Institute should be under a 
Director of Research. 

(7) That the functions of the Central 
Imperial Institute should be as follows: — 

To create new industries and to carry out the 
development of new processes up to the “ semi- 
large *' scale, or further if necessary : to investi- 
gate those problems of a fundamental character, 
arising from the work of the Provincial Insti- 
tutes which have been transferred to the Central 
Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director General. Such 
problems will be those which have no apparent 
immediate practical importance, but which in 
the opinion of the Director-General and the 
Director of Researches are likely to lead to 


discovery of fundamental industrial importance 
affecting the industries of the country generally 
assist in the co- ordination of the work in progress 
j in the Provinces, both by means of personal 
I discussion between the officers of the Central 
and Provincial Institutes during the course ol 
the tours made by the Director-General and the 
| Deputy Directors, and by means of periodical 
conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers 
to carry out such analytical work as may be 
required and to correlate the methods of analysis 
in general use throughout the country ; to main- 
tain a Bureau of information and Record Office ; 
and to issue such publications as are considered 
j necessary. 

(8) That the functions of the Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as follows : — 

To maintain close touch with the works 
chemists and with the works generally and to 
work out any problems which may be submitted 
to them ; to develop and place on an industrial 
scale new industries which have been previously 
worked out on the laboratory and “ semi-large " 
scale by the Central Imperial Institute ; to 
carry out such other work as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new industries peculiar 
to the Province ; to carry out such analytical 
work of a chemical character as may be required 
in the Province, and to erect and control sub- 
stations in such parts of the Province as the 
development of industiy may require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should 
be made by which a firm supplying a problem 
should have the use of the solution for an agreed 
period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) That members of the service should be 
lent to private firms as occasion demanded and 
should during the period of their service be paid 
an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Research Institutes should not 
undertake manufacture in competition with 
private enterprise, but that chemical indus- 
tries developed in accordance with 8 above 
should he handed over to private firms as soon 
as practicable. 

(12) That whenever necessary experts, should 
be employed to establish chemical industries 
based on known processes. 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial In- 
stitute Bhould be controlled by a Board of which 
the Director-General will be Chairman and which 
will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may 
determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute 
should have no administrative control over the 
Provincial Research Institute, but that no ap- 
pointment as Director of Research should be 
made without consulting the Director-General. 

(15) That the Director-General and Deputy 
Directors should visit Provincial Research 
Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the work 
done in each 
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(16) That chemists employed at Provincial 
Research Institutes should be appointed in the 
first instance by the Local Government in con- 
sultation with the Director of Research and the 
Director-General. 

(17) That chemists so appointed should be 
members of the Chemical Service and should be 
seconded for service under the Provincial Govern- 
ments and be paid by them. 

(18) That agricultural chemists should not at 
present be included in the service. 

(19) That a Ministry of Science should be 
created as soon as practicable. 

(20) That the Deputy Director in charge of 
Analytical Chemistry should co-ordinate the 
methods of analysis in use throughout India and 
should act in an advisory capacity to the 
%ano\is Provincial Government Analysts who 
should be attached to each Provincial Research 
Institute. 

(21) That Provincial Government Analysts 
should be under the control of the Directors ol 
Research and should take over the chemcial 
work now carried out by the Chemical Examiner 
and the Government Test House. 


(22) That the question of the connection of 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with 
the Chemical Service should await purposals 
from the Council of the Institute. 

(23) That a Bureau of Information and Record 
Office, a Library, and a Museum should be at- 
tached to the Central Imperial Institute and to 
each Provincial Research Institute. 

f24) That a Chemical Survey of India 

should be carried out at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(25) That the Government of India should 
give maintenance and equipment grants to 
students to enable them to undergo the training 
in chemical research required for recruitment. 

(26) That liberal grants, free from the custo- 
mary accounts, restrictions, should be given 
for the initiation of the scheme and tor the 
development of industries through the medium 
of chemical research. 

Action on this report has for the time 1 eing 
been suspended pending the appointment* of a 
successor to Sir Thomas Holland. 


CREMATION. 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
diad is commonly adopted throughout India 
hy the Hindus, but, has been little adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure is disappointing. Only five 
or six cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, iu spite of the fact that the fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Rs. 30, 


subject to reductions in the case of poor fami- 
lies. The reason for tills is thought to be that, 
when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Native Ciiristians and Eurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists against this form of the disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
recently been made for a small area in the 
Sewri Cemetery to be walled in, and for cre- 
mations to be carried on within it in the pri- 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashes 



Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 4 10 Share a ml Stock Brokers 
in Bombay- They carry on business in tlie 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1809 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock sccmities 
promoted throughout, the Presidency of Bom 
Day. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the genoial body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. It is composed of 
Kikabhai Premehand (President); Manekalal 
Jethabhai, N. P. Karam, K B.P. Shroff, 
Vurjivandas Tribhovandas, Amratlal Kalidas, 
lvaikhosroo Tl Patch, Choonilnl Vinliand 
Jehangir Bhicaji, Jr, J S Gazdar, Gulam- 
lnisen Madubhai, Nanabhai Tnlakehand. 
Hiraehand Vasanji, Janmadns Morarji, J l J , 
Dadabhai S. Madon Honorary Skoy AM) 
TitHASURKH -A H. Madan 

At first the admittance tee for a broker was 
Bs. 5 which was gradually laised to Bs. 7,000 
The fee for the looker’s card has inereased 
and it, was recently sold by public auction for J 
Its. 21,800. The rules of the Association were i 
revised in October 191(1 and from the New leni j 
the purchaser of shaies has to pay the | 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the* siller 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, , 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- : 
fled for recognition by the nati\e Slotk Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is j 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock j 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall. j 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Stm t. The diiectors ot this exchange 
known as the Bombay Stock Exchange, Ltd., 
are Sir Sarupchand Hukamchand, Kt., Bame- 
shwardas Bnla, Laelihmandas Daga, Hal 
Bahadur .Tarnnalal K Bachhraj, Kastoibhai M 
Nagarshetli, Madanlal Chaudhry, Jjotendrn I.. 
Mehta, Shrtram Bamniianjah, Eatechamlji 
Huiya, Naranji Da\ al, Duileliand Dalmia and 
Eazalbhai rbralnmbjhai Kabimtulla. Tins 
separate Exchange came to an end in 1921, 
when it, was mirged in the older bodv. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies m the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was lormed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called hoy a I 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade custom* 
were focussed into rules drawn up loi the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member , 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- | 
mittee, and the entrance lee is at present 


Bs. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day alter the contract is passed 
and sales ol securities are elfccted for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
m procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers” 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers ns well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the lormer consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 

small and insufficient, for the number of Brokers. 
The piincipal business tiansacted on the 

Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the sliatcs in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies iegistered in India, Miscel- 

laneous industiial concerns (such as Paper, 
Hour, Sugar). Bailway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustee*, 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Dcbentun s. When specul- 

ative operations are being actively enga- 
ged in, winch frequently take the form of 
tonvard contracts tor deb very in three month*’ 
time, the value of securities changing hands 
may aggregate as much as a crore of Rupees 
per month, but since the trade is not constant 
and one year differs vciy much from another, 
it. would be difficult, to estimate what the average 
annual turn-over would amount to. The 
association has an honorary secretary and is 
not at present affiliated to the Bengal Chamber 
ol Commerce. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated No 9 
Bioadway (in Tata industrial Bank Buildings) 
consists ot about, 100 Members of wiicicli 25 
are working Members. It w r as opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally in Mill shares 
Business is regulated by mles draw'll up by the 
injectors Them is a Board of arbitration 
The Directors are Abdul Hussain Kallib, 
Bai Bahadui Bans] Lai Abeereliand, Goculdas* 
Gowardandas, Has-asingh Jessa*ingb, M. 
Jamnial Mohamed Sail), C M. Kotliari (lion. 
Seerv and Treasurei), M. C. 1’ Mntina Chett\ , 
C G. Nani van Do\s, and Ranijee (’allianjee 
Seth. There is an admittance membership 
card of Ks. 1 000 and an annual subscription of 
Bs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by tlie first." Directors and each of the 
wanking members have deposited a security of 
Ks :5,000 which is held bv the Stock Exchange 
Committee A membership card sold recent l> 
by auction changed bands at Its. .5,1*25. 
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The ancient industrial aits of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to. and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character ot their 
workmanship wei e dictated by that of the 
building with which they weic incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied 
Examples of woik in both gioups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diveisity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits ot a short review. 
Although the design and treatment dilfer m 
the two groups, the materials used weio often 
the same. These materials eovei a voiy wide 
range but space only permits ot leference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman's skill has been most 
extensively displaced. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each ot these 
materials a tew woids upon the puneipnl Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive st\les 
aie Hindu and Mahomedan The tormer may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does horn 
remote antiquity, tbe latter was a variation ot 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the lomteenth eentui), and has 
since developed features essentially Indian m 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the leqmre- 
meuts ot religious ritual The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the dilterent moths 
used for their ornament In Hindu ail all na- 
tural forms are accepted and einploved tor deco- 
rative purposes: but »n that ot the Mahoinc- 
dans, nearly all natuial forms aie i ejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decoia- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial character lslies aie stnkmgly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu wank is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, letieenee, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus aie lavish, and often undiscrnnmat- 
lug, in their employment of ornament : the 
Mahomedans use more restiaint. Jn i.iet the 
two styles may lie compared, without stiainmg 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic sty les in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in Resign are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but tlig artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Becognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and eidture 11 to India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
jts national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
irom the massive figures in the I Judd hist and 
Brahimmcal Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples ot Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jam temples at Mount 
Aim. A ciinous tact m relation to Hindu work 
is that pnontv of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development It is not possible 
to trace as in the case of Greek, ltoman and 
Medneval crattuork, the regular progressive 
steps from art m its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence lully 
developed, the enrhei examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can lie little doubt that stone carving m 
India was simply the application of the wood 
culvers’ art to another material 'The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive pnnciples of their buildings, 
beai-, a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-w oikcr than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. 'The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their ciaftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power ot expressing 
action is shown, and Hus spontaneous feeling 
is pieserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen m cairymg out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoratiou. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings, 
except where Hindu carvel s have been allowed 
a flee hand, is much more restiained than that 
on Hindu temples. The tact tiiat geometrical 
ioims were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lowei iclirt and greater lelmement m the carv- 
ing, while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon eei tain piomment features, where its 
(‘fleet was heightened bv the simplicity of the 
rest of the building The invention displayed 
in woikiug out geometrical patterns lor 
woik. screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
det .ills appeals to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made ot Arabic 
and Persian lettering m panels and tlieir train- 
ing. To obtain a rich ell eel the Hindus relied 
upon the play ot light and shade upon broken 
sui faces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end ust d precious materials, veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
comjjosed ot jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing m haid stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian cialtsman; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thi ones, footstools, vases .and svvoid handles 
are extant to show the height of piottciency 
they attained. The treatment of piccious 
stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
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to. Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In* 
than jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.” This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
ing. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work- — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India: and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by lire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Almiedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable foi their 
picturesqueness and beauty; the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
m uso in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work*— With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 


implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It mav 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It s 
equally tme that the highest test of craftsman 
ship is the production of a perfect article wit' • 
out any decoration. The reason being that th 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plan 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised o 
one which i3 covered with ornament. Th 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India wer 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judge 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack o 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold an 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriat 
ornamentation of tlic articles that they produc 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For man\ 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness. 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
m the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta aro precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the wiriest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the woaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced In the mills of Lancashire. But 
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for beauty of surface and variety of texture, 
no ma chino-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work havo disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
arc never hkcly to be revived. In other branches j 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold j 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
fiom the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and tine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
approach to these ism carpets and rugs This 
art was introduced from Persia, but Indian ' 
craftsmen havo never succeeded in equalling I 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions — I n the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art ol India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of tho present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and (he 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of tho work itself and the 
spiiit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among tho artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman; local markets have 
been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions ; and 
daring the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difficulties of transport, con- 


tinued its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and tho handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested 111 Indian eraitwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of tile craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to tho long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes, namely 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
; organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Musuims were founded throughout. 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient do- 
, signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 

! to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion m Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. Archaeologists ignoring the economic 
factor vainly conceived and propounded the 
idea that the salvation of the industrial arts 
I was to be found in strict adherence to ancient, 
methods of woik and a repetition of the old 
patterns at a time when the home markets of 
the craftsmen were swamped with cheap ma- 
chine-made goods printed in the old pattern 
which had been copied and adopted by Euro- 
pean designers. In India, the cart was put 
before the horse, and, instead of first reorganis- 
ing the artistic crafts, and placing them on a 
commercial basis that would have afforded them 
I a decent chance of meeting Western competi- 
tion, and then instituting art and craft schools 
in every industrial centre to assist them, an 
entirely inadequate number of art schools was 
founded and the crafts were left to shift for 
themselves. The Japaneso have demonstrated 
! the possibility of transforming a nation of 
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individual artistic craftsmen into one of co 
operative industrial craftsmen; and however 
much one may regret the necessity, the only 
road to the economic revival of e'raftwork in 
India is that which has already been taken by 
Western nations and Japan. That work of 
the same quality, or even of a similar character 
to that which was done in the past, will be 
produced under the now system cannot bo 
expected. Both in Europe and Japan the 
change has boon followed by deterioration in 
design, and India cannot hope to escape where 
others have sulfered. But the artistic instinct 
and a love of beautiful things are widespread 
and. firmly rooted in the Indian character. The 
craftsmen possess powers of invention in design 
equal to that of any other people, but these 
have been suppressed for a century by the 
depressing conditions with which they* have had 
to contend. If the artistic industries can be 
established upon a basis in conformity with, 
and not in antagonism to, modern economic 
conditions, the artistic instinct and technical 
skill of Indian craftsmen will revive and India 


will regain the honourable place she once held 
in the world of art. In the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission the need for some State- 
aided system of industrial and commercial 
organisation ot the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the dilterent Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over it fora cen- 
tury past, into the sunlight ot prosperity. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured ns well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
; reat cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse fiom amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except m 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that ttie general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, 
the remaining seaboard province, has com- 
paratively small fresh-water interests com- 
pared with Madras and Bengal, and as it 
happens that her marine fisheries are favoured 
with good harbours and the most enterprising 
race of sea-fishermen in India, there was less 
urgent need for State help in the industry. 
Hence fisheries there are only now becoming 
the subject of Government solicitude, their 
care being apportioned to the newly created 
Department of Industries, which imported a 
steam trawler from England in 1921, now en- 
gaged upon the survey of the local trawl grounds. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is mar- 
gined by a Bliallow-w ater area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 square miles ; outside of 
a mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies idle and unproductive. The 
surf-swept East coast is singularly deficient 
m harbours whereon fishing fleets can be based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, the un- 
sinkable catamaran, composed of logs tied side 
by side, is the only possible sea-going fishing 
craft. Its limitations circumscribe the fishing 
power of its owners and consequent!} these men 
are poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagre compared with what it would be if better 


and larger boats were available and possible* 
The West coast is more favoured. From Sep- 
tember till April, weather conditions arc good 
enough to permit even dugout canoes to fish 
daily. The people of this coast are fond of fish 
and, as no difficulty is found in beaching canoes 
and boats throughout this season, the fishing 
population is a huge one. The 1911 Census 
gave 75,013 adults as subsisting on fishing in- 
dustries m Malabar and 8 Kanara, a smal 
number after all, considering the immense wealth 
of these seas. The chief fishes me sardines, 
mackeiel, catfishes and lewflshes (kora or gol) ; 
the tw'o first overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that every year large quantities are 
turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5-fathom line is little in evidence, save by 
Bombay boats (Batnagiri) winch arc engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium -sized fishes. These Btrangers are en- 
trrpiismg fishers and bring large catches into 
Malpc and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres ; the material is largely cure. 1 for ex- 
port. 

Fish-curing is practised extensively every- 
where on tii(‘ Madras coasts ; its present success 
is due primarily to Dr. Francis Day who, after 
an investigation dm ing 1869-7 1 of the fisheries 
of the whole of India, pressed for the grant to 
fishermen of duty-free salt for curing purposes 
within fenced enclosures. He advocated much 
else, but the time was not ripe and the salt con- 
cession wais the sole tangible result of his long 
and honourable efforts. His salt suggestions 
were accepted by the Madras Government, 
and fiom 1882 a gradually increasing number 
of yards or bonded enclosures were opened at 
which salt is issued fiec of duty and often at 
rates below the local cost of the salt to Govern- 
ment At present about 140 of such yards are 
scattered along the coast and over 50,000 tons 
of w 7 ct fish are annually cured therein. 

The pearl and chank fisheries in Palk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar are Government mono- 
polies. The former are now oi little value 
and no remedial measures seem possible ; 
the latter have been brought to a high state 
ot etfieiencv and bring in substantia • re- 
turns , the net profit for 1920-21 was It s. 07,196. 
Clianks or conches (TnrbmeUa pirum) are hand- 
some porcelain — white shells of great thickness 
and considerable size, much in demand inBengal, 
j particularly Dacca, where the industry centres, 

I ior manufacture into bangles. 

| The inland fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with those ot Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few 
of the many thousands oi irrigation tanks 
throughout the province hold water for more 
I than 6 to 9 months. As a consequence inland 
1 fisheries are badlv organized and few men devote 
| themselves to fishing as their sole, or even mam, 
i occupation. The custom is to neglect or ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks so 
long as they are full of water ; only when the 
streams shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles 
do the owners or lessees of the fishing rights 
turn out to catch fish. The result is a dearth 
of fish throughout the greater part ot the year, 
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a glut lor a lew day?, and often much waste in 
consequence. The chief fresh- water Ashes 
of economic importance are the murrel, notable 
for its virtue of living for considerable period 
out of water, various caTps, and catflshes, the 
hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), and the catla. 
In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has been 
acclimatised and thrives well. The Govern- 
ment working in conjunction with the Nilgiri 
Game Association maintain a hatchery at Ava- 
lanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
ot the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries. 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improvement j 
ot fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated upon 
the problems involved than elsewhere, this 
Presidency has now the proud position of know- 
ing that her fisheries and collateral industries 
are better organized and more progressive than 
those in other provinces. The credit for the 
wonderful success which has been achieved and 
the still greater promise of the futuie, is due 
in large measure to the wiso and cautious plans 
of Sir F. Nicholson, who fiom 1905 to 1918 
had the guidance of affairs entrusted to lmn. 

In 1905 lie was appointed on special duty to 
investigate existing conditions and future' po- 
tentialities : in 1907, a permanent status was 
given by the creation ol a Fisheries Bureau, 
and this in turn lias developed into a separate 
Department of Government, now administered 
by Mr. James Hornell, F.L.S., as Director. The 
higher staff consists of a Mai me Biologist, three 
Assistant Directors and a Cannery Manager. 
The first is charged primarily with the investi- 
gation of the life-histories of the principal food- 
fishes of the coast ; the others have charge res- 
pectively ol (a) the departmental fisheries (pearl- 
ing, chanks bochc-de-mer, etc.) and with experi- 
ments in the developments of inshore 1 and deep- 
sea fishing methods ; (6) the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Department’s opera- 
tions, (c) inland pisciculture, and (d) the experi- 
mental and domoustrational fish cannery at 
Clialiyain in South Malabar. Other Officers 
have charge respectively of sections dealing 
with education and industrial work, which in- 
clude a Training Institute tor village teachers, 
lish-curing yard and oil and guano factories. 

The public fish-curing yaids now under 
the control of the Salt and Abkan De- 
partment will eventually pass into the charge 
of the Fisheries Department ; at present as a 
trial measure, 6 yards have been transferred 
and are now being operated directly under the 
latter Department, with a view to the introduc- , 
tion of better methods, and improved hygiene. 
Othor newly opened yards aie also being au- 
ministered on model lines by the Department. 

Its activities are so varied and far reaching 
that It is difficult even to enumerate them in the 
space available, much less to give details 
So far its most notable industrial successes 
have been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in the fish-oil trade, the creation ol a tish-guano 
industry, the establishment of a fish cannery 
and. the development of canned goods other 
than sardines, which alone had been canned 
previously in Malabar, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic condi- 
tions. (For details see the Bulletins of the 
Department, issued from the Government Press, 


Madras ; twelve volumes have been issued to 
date). All this work has been carried on under 
serious handicap for want of suitable accommo- 
dation for the research staff ; prior to the war 
proposals were elaborated for headquarters 
buildings in Madras comprising laboratories, 
experimental hatcheries, and a large public 
aquarium ; postponed owing to war conditions 
these are again under discussion. In Madras 
the Department controls a small public aqua- 
rium, deservedly popular as the first and only 
one on the Asiatic mainland. 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years a so ; these tanks are 
now^ being reacquired by Government in order 
that they may be restocked periodically by the 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations. To breed the neeessan 
fry, three fish farms are in operation, and the 
construction of three more is in progress. In 
these the chief fish bred are the Gouranu, obtain- 
ed from Java, the Murrel and Etroplu * suratemix, 
which lias the excellent attribute of tliming and 
breeding as w'ell in brackish as in fresh water ; 
all three protect their eggs while developing a 
useful habit; both the Uou n m i and Etroplu* 
aie largely vegetarian in diet. A further 
activity isj repiesented by the breeding of 
small fishes specially addicted to feed upon the 
aquatic larva; of mosquitoes. These are sup- 
plied in thousands to municipalities and other 
local authorities at a nominal price, for intro- 
duction into mosquito-haunted sheets of water; 
these anti-malarial operations have proved most 
successful in those places where the local au- 
thorities have given proper attention to the di- 
rections given. The educational work of the 
Department is becoming one of its mostim- 
]>ortant branches whether it being specially 
training teachers for schools m fishing villages, 
m training men in the technology of curing, 
canning, and oil manufacture : in co operative 
piopaganda and in the supply ol Zoological 
specimens for the use of college classes and 
museums. The last named has tilled a long-felt 
want and is eonti touting materially to the ad- 
vancement, of the study ot zoology throughout 
India ; theie is now no need to obtain speci- 
mens from Em ope. 

The development of deep-sea fishing is engag- 
ing the attention of Government ; splendid 
trawl giounds are indicated oft Cape Comorin 
extending over an area of some 4,000 square 
miles ; other promising areas are known else- 
where, but so far the limiting factors are the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
port in the Presidency, and the want of a deep- 
water harbour in the south, where steam-traw'* 
lers can discharge direct into store. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department is 
the energy w’hicli it de\ otes to the improvement 
ol the condition of the fislierfolk. On Sir Fre- 
derick Nicholson’s initiative the department has 
always recognized the duty of spreading among 
them education and the habits of thrift, tem- 
perance and co-operation. The work has been 
specially successful on the west coast. The 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies last 
year had risen to 65. The paid-up-capital of 
these societies amounted to over three quarters 
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of a lakh of rupees ; over 2 lakhs were disbursed 
by them in loans. These societies it is reported 
worked satisfactorily, allowance being made for 
the inexperience and illiteracy of the members' 
But the formation and working of co-operative 
societies are not the only social activity among 
these fishermen. There is a vigorous temperance 
.society at Mangalore. The Collector of South 
Kanara has granted sites for the construction 
of village halls for the fishermen in two villages 
and the fishermen have themselves collected 
Rs. 3,000 for the building. In another village, 
Kizhur, the fishermen have already completed 
a building in which they hold meetings while 
an elementary school carries on its work in the 
same building. In Madras itself at Nadukup- 
pam a temperance organisation has got to work 
with the assistance of the Fisheries Department. 
To promote the education of fishermen a train- 
ing institution was opened in the middle ot 1918 
at Calicut to train teachers to work in element- 
ary schools for the fisheriolk The pupil 
teachers under tiainmg are familiarized with 
the work carried on in the fishery stations at 
Tanur and Chaliyam. They arc given piactical 
instructions in fishing, a boat having been pur- 
chased for the purpose. 73y the end of 1920 
29 schools tor the flsherfolk wero being main- 
tained by the department on the west coast 
with a totat of 1,400 pupils. Nine of these 
were new schools started during the year 
by the department. In some places the villagers 
themselves started the schools and then handed 
them over to the department. In other places 
schools were opened by the department at the 
request of the fishermen. Local men are ap- 
pointed as honorary managers of schools. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enoimous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, j heels, 
and swamps, to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed tiie principal mainstays of the i 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of i 
diet. It is calculated that 1 * 6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Sliahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hlisa (Clupea ilisha ) which j 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu ( Labeo rohita ) and the katla, ( Catla 
catla); prawns abound everywhere. Of impor- 
tant fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 


throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Lates 
calcarifer) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes {Poly’ 
nemus,) pomfrets and soles. Tho Sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea-craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for tho purpose. The 
results showed that there arc extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Kecords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, tho lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swiit. 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever- increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more promising 
and there seems a prospect of one or more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable . 
Originally one Fisheries Department served tho 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected recently 
and at the present time fisheries in Bengal are 
administered temporarily by the Department 
of Agriculture, whereas m’ Bihar and Orissa, 
they form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has of 

necessity a more limited scope for its activities 
than in the case of Madras. Practically no 
coastal minor industries exist, neither do the 
natural conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the utilization of fish bye- 
products. Apart from this, much can be done 
by its officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from tho 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middlemen) and enable them to put more cap- 
ital into their business and to conduct it co-op- 
eratively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the Department has made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made success- 
ful, the news of the benefits conferred on the 
members will constitute tho best possible form 
of propaganda. With the advent of the Reforms, 
fresh life has been infused into the Department 
and proposals are under consideration for a 
thorough- going reorganisation, having for its 
main object an intensive development of the 
great potentialities of the inland and estuarine 
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fisheries, which constitute the true fishery wealth 
of Bengal. Among these are included the estab- 
lishment ot a biological station where the liic- 
lustorieH of tood fishes w ill be studied, the intro- 
duction of improved fishing methods and ot new 
species ot fish superior to the indigenous under 
certain conditions, the erection oi an expen- 
liicntal cannery, etc. 

Fresh- water murrels are used extensively at 
Dacca 111 the niuiuiiacture ot cheap pearl buttons. 
The .Dacca bangle lactones carry on an import- 
ant local industry ot very ancient standing ; 
their material is almost entirely obtained from 
the South Indian and ('ey Ion chank fisheries 
already alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries arc at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those ol 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation ol the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for lishing 
craft, a lair-weather season lasting lor some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more dating 
than those, of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-lisheiics aie of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as eeonomieally and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department, to 
develop marine' industries, them is ample scope 
lor most useful work 111 improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with f.lie utilization ot bye 
products. With this end in view the lecent 
Director of Industries, Mr. I*. J Meade, G.l F , 
I.CJ.S., obtained the sanction of Government, 
to include * Fisheries’ within his purview, and 
there are now two officers in the Department 
engaged ’ upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler w-as bought lor 
work in Bombay waters in 1 1)20 and began 
work in May 1021 off Bombay. Up to the 
present the results have not come up to expecta- 
tions, but till a lull year has elapsed, it would 
he premature to consider the cnteipnse a failure. 
A private syndicate which began woik a month 
earlier than the Government experiment has 
had better results but this has been attained 
only by exploiting grounds at a long steaming 
distance from Bombay. 

The more important sea-fish arc pomircts, 
soles and sea-peiches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-tlshes (Scuvna spp ) orten 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chid source ol “ fish- maws" or ** sounds, ” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest, ot Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail horn the coa.-t between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considoiable bize, 
and are capable ol keeping the sea lor weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Katina war eoaats and m the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of lishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which arc left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bowbil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flshes. The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon liuc9 stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagin 


and Rajpur make use of another and hghtir 
class of fishing boat specially designed for use 
m drift- net fishing. Fine hauls o i bonito , seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from ScDtcmbcr 
to January and later of shark and rayffsh. For 
the latter specially large and powerfu Jnets are 
employed For part of the fair season wlien 
fishing is not usually remunerative many 
o It-he larger Bombay ffshing boats are employed 
as small coasters a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-llsliing is carried 
on in rhe neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly tor 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jewfishes The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of ovster superior to that 
found m Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
ot limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds aie slow to respond. Occasionally 
iarge deposits of the window pane oyster (Pla- 
nma j.laccnti) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pcails in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
oidder. The pcails are largely exported to 
Gluna for use in medicine Considerable fish- 
eries exist m the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, whWi are annually leased 
out by Government tor about Rs. 20,00'). 

J 11 the Gulf of Kutoli two pearl fisheries 
exist,, one for the tine pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. 'File former is 
earned on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by tins Prince 
and partly bv the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1005 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Iloineil, now Director of Fisheries 
m Madras, tor the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
I annually from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 25,000 in 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direc- 
ted scientific enquiry into fishery problems, 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
have had tw'o officers trained 111 the Madras 
Fisheries Department, and now employ them 
111 development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments in canning are now 111 progress at 
one of the cluef lishing centres on the .Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

Burma. 

As with Bengal, the main fisheries of Burma 
are those in inland waters. From time iimneino- 
ual the exclusive right of fishing in certain 
classes of inland waters has belonged to the Gov- 
ernment, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the stream 
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and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to woik the«e 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland wateis of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums, River Uniting is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other Ushing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banka which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-peail shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and troehas, 
shark-fins, ttsh-maws, and bcehe-de-mer 
Pearling witli diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1893. They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left,. 
The industry was then carried on by the 
Burmese. 

In 1918, the Burma Government deputed 
one of their civilians to study the methods of 
fishery development found successtul in Madras, 
llis report and recommendations arc now before 
Government. From what is known of fishery 
conditions in Burma, the coastal fisheries appear 
more backward and undeveloped than any- 
where else in India. This is due partly to the 
fact that the Burman is a poor sailor, and partly 
to the ease with which the population can earn 
a fair living by agriculture and other less ha- 
zardous and more profitable callings The 
stress of population has not yet been felt, in 
Burma. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Fisheries Department came into | 
being as an experimental measure in 1 ( U2 ami j 
received the official sanction of Government. J 
a -i u regular department ot the Punjab m Apnl 


1910. It operates under a Warden of I ishenes, 
under control of the Financial Commissioner. 
During the first three years the Department, 
was almost, entuelv concerned with preliminary 
work, consisting largely of investigations and 
experin cuts in the liras and Ravi Rivera. 

These rivers wire examined with a view 
to ascertain the indigenous species which 
inhabited them, their habits, spawning grounds 
and other data which would enable Government 
to frame regulations for their protection. The 
various fishing communities were interviewed 
and their views and statements carefully con- 
sidered as to their rights in Government waters. 
Rides based upon the evidence when collated 
w’cie subsequently drafted and approved by 
Government for the regulation of fishing in 
various districts, and are said to ho working 
smoothly and satisfactorily. Those for each 
district take account, of special local conditions, 
with a view both to conserve the fish supply 
and to secure a reasonable revenue to Govern- 
ment. 

Trout culture flourishes in (he lull streams, 
good sport being enjoyed by anglers in the Kulu 
Valley where operations weie first initiated. 

I The Kangra streams are now receiving atton- 
tion, vanous consignments of ova liaving been 
I sent there, successfully hatched out, and turned 
| into suitable waters. 

Travancore. 

I This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
I partmeut of Agiieulture and with the help of 
I two ollieers trained in Madias, the Department 
J lias alieady accomplished a notable amount of 
de\ elopiiient, work Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment, of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods ot sardine oil 
and guano production. Dsctul work has been 
done by one of the diners m elucidating the 
litc - 111 stories ot the more valuable iood fishes 
and prawns. 



The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium nust be distin- 
guished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Kajputana. 

Bengal Opium. — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Rb. 7/8 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation has m recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
ami the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production in 1917-18 : Bigha.s 
cultivated, 831,210: Gross produce in Maunds, 
82,321 : number of chests manufactured, 25,146. 
At the Factory two classes of opium arc manu- 
factured : 

(1) “Provision” opium intended for export, 
to foreign countries. This opium is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3*5 lbs., 70 cakes 
weighing 140, lbs. being packed in a chest. 

(2) “ Excise ” opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India. This is made up m cubic 
packets, eacli weighing one seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
consistency than “ provision ” opium. 

“ Provision ” opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1913. 

I Malwa Opium. — The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora. Dhar, Rut lam, Mewar and Kotah. The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium : but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, the import of 
Malwa opium into, and the transport through, 
its territories. As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and as the States in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British teiritory, the British 
Government were able to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. 

No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants flower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to* the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it is ready for expert, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90° to 95° con* 
ilstency and is packed in half chests : con- , 


siderable dryage took place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
ceased since January 1913 and the trade lias 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year w’hen the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
Is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 

Revenue. — The revenue derived by the Gov- 
ernment of India from opium in recent years 


is as follows : — 

£ 

1915- 16 1,913,514 

1916- 17 3,160,000 

1917- 18 3,078,903 

1918- 19 3,229,000 

1919- 20 2,088,000 

1920- 21 (Budget Estimate) .. 1,775,200 


Agreement with China. — The fluctuations 
in the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
I suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports. 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug m China and a correspord- 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, m 1912 the trade m China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulate! 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government oi 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1913. The present 
position is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. 

Exports : — The exports of opium on private 
account increased during the year 1920-21 from 
6,247 chests (9,166 cwts.) valued at Us. 1,96 lakhs 
to 7,660 chests (11,249 cwt.) worth Rs. 2,52 lakhs 
They were directed mainly to Java (3,000 chests 
against 2,000 in 1919-20), Siam (1,700 cnests 
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a gainst 1,400) Indo-China (1,230 chests against 
095), Japan (750 chests agaiust 980) and 
Hongkong (431 chests against 369). Prices fell 
considerably, those of Benares opium ranging 
between Its. 5,000 and 6,000 and of Bihar 
between Bs. 4,800 and 5,800. There weie 


3,167 chests (6,581 cwls. valued at Bs. 94 
lakhs), shipped on government. account, 
direct to the Governments of Hongkong and the 
Straits. The agreement foi the supply of opium 
to the Government of Hongkong was renewed for 
five years from January 1921. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
imported into India in 1920-21 showed an 
increase being valued at Bs. 338 lakhs, com- 
pared with Bs. 199 lakhs in the previous year. 
The imports ot glassware in India are showing 
an upward tendency, they being in 1013-14 
over Bs. 190 lakhs in value, i e . ovfcr the 
quinquennial average of Bs. 161 lakhs. Austria 
Hungary and Germany defore the outbreak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc., to the value of Bs.116 
lakiis in 1913-14. The value of average im- 
ports from the enemy countries during the five 
pre-war years was Bs. 93 lakhs or about 57% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average. 
United Kingdom increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Belgium. Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewed 
and pioneer efforts were made in India to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian consumer After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revised. The trade returns for 
1920-21 show imports ot glass and glassware 
from “Austria-Hungary” valued at £433,000 
compared with £583,000 in 1913-14. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “ IndiaD 
Glass ” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archaeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last Century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They mainly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modern Factory Industry; 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented In all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from * * glass cakes or blocks ” 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 


present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover m this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now' 

- to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘ * silky ” bangles are ousting the old-type 
Indian ones. 

1 (ii) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories cither stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
; existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is 
out of question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased— of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, now Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and snnplo kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottles and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
. Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bljhoi 
and Ambala ; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahoro, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the latter years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
j the cessation of imports of German, Austria o 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Becords of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventive 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Laok 
of enlightened management ; (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
( b ) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
1 trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc, (5) Paucity of snfflei- 
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ent lluid capital lor initialexpenses for machinery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
miming the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain leal and j 
special causes that contributed to the iailuie of 
some of these and hinder the progress of tlu 
rest. Chief among them .re (1) The industry 
is m its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) Mo expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour ot higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in tins line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost ot good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Gaibonatc of Soda 98-90% 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the vinous Alkaline 


Earths formerly empl >yed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted 'or future guidance. 

The Industiy has developed considerably 
under war conditions , but m peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made m the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Bcport (Appendix 
Eh. viz. : “The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can bo etfici 
ently carried on only by .scientifically trained 
| managers and expert workmen. The present 
i stage has been reached bv importing men, only 
! partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
I Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful.” 

Bihliography. — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Jleport (Appendix); Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. 


WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the importation into 
England of wild birds' plumage, which was 
introduced into Parliament in 1913, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plmiume tralhc Oigamsrd opposition 
to the Bill, although successful in pic\cntmg 
it. from becoming law, tailed to couMnee tin* 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
gieat eiuelti The eont iowim’ continued with 
unabated Mgour until Mav 19.M, when an aguv- 
n tent was aimed at, betweui the two parties 
The most impoilant clause m 1 1 ie agreement 
stipulates that within four months of the Ihl! 
becoming law an Advsoiv t’ommjtlee be 

appointed bv the Boaid ot Tiade. r l his Com- 
mittee will consist, ot an mdi pendent chairman, 
t.wo (‘Xpert ornithologists, thioe repiesentatives 
of tin* leather tiade, and tour other independent 
membeis. The function of this Committee wiM 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostiieh and eider duck) ot birds whose plumage 
may be imported Tlu* passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England abreast ot the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions m 
the suppression ot a barbaious industi>, as all 
legitimate methods ot breeding birds for their 
plumage, will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill. 

Plumage birds— The birds most killed 
&n account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, jimgletowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds winch have 
been most extensively killed in the past, and 
oi these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. There are three sjH-eies met. with 
in India: the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets 
All three are pure white slim birds which -develop 
during the breeding season a dorsal train ot 
feathers, which elongates and becomes “de- 
composed ” as it is expressed, that is to say, the 
barbs are separate And distinct from each other, 


thus burning the ornamental plume or aigrette 
tor which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago tho exports 
were valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished But, though legitimate exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes worth Its. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
in London. The rupee value represents the 
sum winch the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable. Tn addition, 

penalties varying from Its. 5,000 to Its. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Its 59,175 
were in flirted on tin. ten merchants concerned 
in attempting to export the leathers A case 
was reported from Jtan goon in 1910 of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Bs 06,000. Although fre- 
quentli denied, t here seems voiv little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decade 

egrets hiivo hi cn successfully bred in capti- 
vity by the tlshertolk in the province 
ot Sind. But whether such birds can be 
bred without cruelty, and If so whether the ex- 
port ot their plumage could he legalised without 
encouraging barbaries in other areas of the 

peninsula, is a question which can only be 

decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Legislation. — Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
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those seasons; and loeal govei muents weie ; of the “close time" regulations, and tor the 
empowered to apply these piovisions to animals sale, puiehase and possession ol plumage taken 
other than birds. * I fiom birds duiing the. dose tune. There is 

Afterwards, in 11)02, action was taken under i power to giant exemptions in the interests of 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exposition | ^'lentille research, and there are savings tor 
oi the skins and feathers of birds, except featheis I capture or killing by any person of a wild 
of ostriches and skins and feathers expoited ' animal in defence ot hiniscil or of any other 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natuial his- ' person, and tor the capture or killing of any 
lory. A et VI II of 11)12 goes much further than , svl ‘“ or animal in bona jide defence of 

the previous law. It schedules a list of wild I property. 

hlids and animals to which the. Art is to apply One defect in the law may be not iced. When 
in the first instance, enables loeal governments | an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart* 
to extend this list, empowers local governments ; incut can on a magist late’s wait ant have his 
to establish “close tunes,” piesumably dming 1 house searched and seize tin* featheis lound 
the bleeding seasons, in the whole ot then there to pioduee as evidence that lie is engaged 
territories or in specified areas, for wild buds j in the tiade But they have to return the 
and animals to which the. Ait applies, and leathern andean onl> take possession of them 
imposes penalties for the eaptme, sale, and , it they a»c discount! picsenfly in couise of 
purchase of buds and animals in contravention , export. 

BREWERIES. 

Statistics compiled fiom olheial returns show J,3 J(/,i on gallon -, 
that there were, in 11)12, 22 breweries in' 

British India, of which one did not woik during ; A substantial quantity of beer pioduced 

the year. Fifteen of these are private property locally is consumed by the Butish t loops in 

and seven ure owned by six joint-stock comp.m- | I ndiu In 11)07 the Army Commissariat, pci- 

les with a nominal capital of Its. 20,71,000, ot chased some :i«s ,><*r cent ot the total production 

which Its. 22,20,200 was paid up at the end ot and flu* aveiagc pm chases m the live, years 

1912*13. Eight of the breweries are located 1903-11)07 amounted to 2,00.5,010 gallons 

at stations m the Himalayas from Muuce to yeaily. From the 1st .lanuaiv, 1908, the 
Darjeeling. The largest breweiy is the one at ! eont.iaets with Indian lnew cues tor the supply 
Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, Kuwalpindi, ! ot malt liquot to British troops hive been 
Kasauli, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries , discontinued, each Piitish regiment being lelt 
standing next in the order shown. In the pre- 1 tiee to make its own anangements to obtain 

war year production was 3,031,000 gallons, i the necessary supply , as a icsult, the liguies 

This figure rose in 1918 to 8,214,000 gallons, ( ot Aimy consumption are no iongei readily 

but sank after the ivar, Iroig m L920 unlyj available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

The question of adopting elevate.rs for the out that the cultivator has no adequate means 


handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced m recent years aud more parti- 
cularly m the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a laige mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Gram Elevators , by the late Mr. F. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than j 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- j 
crlbes the conditions under which the grain ; 
I j held and the risks that it runs It is pointed 


, of preserving his wheat and that ho is cons- 
: trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
I prices then obtained by him are considerably 
! lower than those usually current in later months, 
i The constant nature of the. European demand 
' is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
j the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
! irrigation tracts mine into bearing would be 
I accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
; price, or could be economically transported 
I under a system in which a few months of con- 
; gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
; nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
j m practice the effect of equipping railways 
j to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
I gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and *thelr 
functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such countries. 
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TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 1 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination j 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
when goods are marked the marks must be a , 
correct description. The number of deten- 


tions under the Act during the twenty years 
ending 1912-13 has been: — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1897-98 1,386 

„ „ „ 1902-03 1,411 

„ ,, „ „ „ .. 1907-08 1,198 

„ „ „ „ „ .. 1912-13 1.960 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 109 such 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and in 21 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India's exports passed through Trieste ; in 
1913-14 the percentage was 21. 

Exports. — Owing to the removal of the 
embargo, exports rose in 1919-20 to Rs. 36 
crores as compared with Rs. 19 crores in the 
previous year. But in 1920-21 this trade suffer- 
ed heavily from the slump in foreign markets. 
Exports of raw hides and skins fell from Rs. 
2,341 lakhs in 1919-20 to Rs. 525 lakhs and of 
tanned or dressed hides and skins from Rs. 1,255 
lakhs to Rs. 317 lakhs. In March 1921 the 
Legislative assembly considered the desirability 
of removing the export duty of 15 per cent, ad 
valorem (Including two-thirds rebate to tanners 
within the empire) but desisted in view of the 
financial position of the Government. 


AND LEATHER. 

Conditions of the Trade- — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it lias thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry.-— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
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Tariff Act, 1804. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: * * It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cen on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of tho Empire, and 
there tanned, its object is to ensure tlfat our 
hides and skins shall bo converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that “ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence m 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and v'c believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 

INVENTIONS 

A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which was published in 1916 by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acta, rules, 
and Instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface Mr 
n. G. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English ■* Statute of 
Monopolies" which was enacted in 1023, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
" Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures Within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, Which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally Inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
.had never been made, and of none other/* 

The existing Indian patent law is 

contained In tho Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 , supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act, 1915, and 

13 
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to tho tanners of skins whoso business, as 1 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. T hough Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in View tho Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in respect of hides 
and skms exported to any place within tho 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within tho 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.” 

Indigenous methods- — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning material! 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach; 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skms are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 

lND designs. 

by the Rules made under those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under tho 
Indian Copyright Act III oi 1914. There is, 
i* fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which arc 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XV11I of tho 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely tollow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Con vention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for Bomc twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing witli exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace tho Native 
States. Of the latter three, viz., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars rnuaA 
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be oblained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by tne Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of 3 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here bo re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed " patent ” instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessar? 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

The annual report of the Indian Patents 
Office for the Calendar year 1920 states that 
during the year there were 1,3116 applications 
for patents as compared with 1,038 in 3919. 
Pour hundred and thirty-four patents which 
were not accepted within 35 months from the 
date of application were declared void under 
Section V (4) of the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911. In these cases no specifications 
were printed. Thirty-two patents wliich were 
not accepted within 12 months from the date 
of application arc still open for consideration. 
The number of patents accepted totalled 297. 
All these applications were made before July i, 
J919. Specifications have been printed but 
patents have not been stalled thereon. There 
were 83 cases in which the patents had been 
previously notified as void or lapsed which were 
icvivcd during the year. Oppositions were 
filed to the grant of patents to the number of 
44. Thirty -five of these patents succeeded in 
obtaining seals, in ten cases no patent was 
allowed, in three cases opposition was disallowed 
but the patent was not sealed, in one case the 
opposition was not pursued but the patent was 
not sealed, in two cases opposition was partly 
allowed, in two other cases opposition was over- 
ruled, and the remaining case is pending. 

During the year entries wero made o i the 
register of patents allecting the right of the 
original patentees in regard to 250 patents. 
These figures arc revealed in a table winch 
forms one of the most interesting features of 
the journal under review’, as the year of appli- 
cation, the name of the originaf patentee, an 1 
the name of the person claiming right*, are all 
set out. These patents were alive on the 31st 
December 1920. Twenty-seven applications 
which were held in suspense have now been 
sealed, subject to such limitations as may be 
prescribed in accordance with the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. 

On the 31st December 1920 there were 866 
patents maintained in force which had been 
sealed before 1917. New lease of life was 
secured bv the payment of continuance lees. 
In order that a patent or exclusive privilege 
may remain in force annual fees of Its. 50 are 
payable before the expiry of the 4th, 5th, 0th, 


7th and 8tli years, followed by annual fees of 
Its. 100 before the expiry of the 9th, 10th, 
31th, 12th and 13th years. If by inadver- 
tence or otherwise, the fee has not been paid 
within the prescribed time, an extension of one, 
two or, three months may be procured on pay- 
ment of Its. 10, 25 or 50, respectively. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together- 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

Ahmedabad . . R. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baroda. . . Office of the State Director of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay . .Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 

„ . .The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, No. 1A, 
Sussex Road, Parol. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Counci 1 
House Street. 

„ . .Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Uawnpore . .Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

Chinsurah . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 


Oh it r ag o N G . O ffice of the Commissioner, Chi tta- . 
gong Division. 

Dacca . .Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Delhi .. Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Hyderabad .Revenue Department of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

Talpaiguri ..Office of the Commissioner, Raj- 
shahi Division 

Karachi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahore . . Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, Soutf'' 
arapton Buildings, W. C. 

Madras . .Record Office, Egmore. 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

Magpur . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

Poona . . College of Engineering. 

Rangoon . . Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

Rooreee . . Thomas College. 

3H0LAPUB . .Office of the Collector. 
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Publications on sale at the Patent Office : — 

1 

Price 
R. a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) . . . . 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, II of 1911 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) . .each 0 2 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Rules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of India) . . .. 0 1 


Annual Subscription with] postage . . 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900 — 1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900—1901) .. 2 Q 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900 — 1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905— 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal(issued quarterly),, 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 

1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 „ 1 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 . . . . . . . . 0 8 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated in tiiat Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable tor adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes i om3 formal adaptations of them to 
Iadian law and piocedure, and some material 


modifications of them in their application to 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only f<*f ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. "TJhe 
majority of Indian melodies," it was explained 
in Couucil, "have not been published, i.e„ 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is possible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced." 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the curreney of India la based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one- tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Us. 1,000— £100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at ono time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it wa3 re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15 =£1 . From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d., and consequently 
since that date three rupees have been equi- 
valent to two rupees before 1873. For the 
intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899. 
It is manifestly impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value for a constantly changing rupee. 
But since 1899, If It is desired to convert rupees 
Into sterling, not only must the final cipher 
be struck off (as before 18731, but also one-third 
must be subtracted from the result. Thus 
Rs. 1 ,000=£1 00 — i =(about) £67. 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
m hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas,* a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Natives and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-dividsd into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used lu India combine uniformity of scale 
with Immense variations in the weight of 
units. The scale used generally throughout 
Nortbtrn India, and less commonly in Madras 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund 
40 seers, one seer=il6 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is dot the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price lias gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without, having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee=(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on . 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bigha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms. — Indian weights and 
measuies have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long aa the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many m&unds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 43} in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48} in Shah- 
jehanpur* 51 in Goshangunge* The maund 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. lOoz. lldrs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. ar d others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme an 1 Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead " which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 3911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it point’ 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to man> diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on piactical experience. The want 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and* measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Proposals from England.— Suggestions 

have been made by the British Weights and j 


| Measures Association and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be introduced. Both proposals 
fail to meet the special requirements set forth 
by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
them which have been put forward by different 
bodies in India in recent years are that the 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
weight should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. The argument in favour of the 
importation of an outsido unit in this manner 
is that people in India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as an 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913 . — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anow . — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard ( President ). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1916, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpuf, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended arc : — 

For India. 

8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratfci 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks =1 tola 

5 tolas = 1 chatak 

16 chataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pc 8 = 1 mu 

5 pesorSjmus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamu 

2 ngamus = 1 tikal 

100 fcikals = 1 peiktha or 

viss. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The visa has recently been 
fixed at 3‘ 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government have approved the principles of 
the Report but left the Provincial Govern- 
ments to take action. 
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Legislation and Inspection. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
02 1881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subjoct to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p.m. and 5 n.m. was piohibited, 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for children 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed. Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake further legisla- 
tion was arrived at after comprehensive in- 
quiries. An important factor in the case was 
the increasing use of electric light in the Bombay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not be employed for more than 12 hours 
a day on the average. The question of the 
hours of employment in textile factories was 
brought into prominence by the period of 
prosperity that the cotton industry began to 
enjoy in the cold weather of 1904-05, a large 
number of persons operatives being regularly 
worked for 15 hours a day or even longer. 

Owing to complaints regarding the long 
hours worked in many mills, the Government 
of India in 1906 appointed a small Committee 
with Commander Sir H. P. Freer-Smith, R.N.. 
late Superintending Inspector, for Dangerous 
Trades in England, as chairman, to conduct 
a preliminary inquiry into the conditions of 
labour in textile factories. The Committee 
recommended that the working hours of adult 
males should be limited to 12 hours a day ; 
that certificates of age and physical fitness 
should be required prior to half-time employ- 
ment and prior to employment as an adult ; 
that night work of women should be prohi- 
bited ; and that whole-time Medical Inspec- 
tors should be appointed. 

The conclusions of this Committee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by a representative Com- 
mission. This report disclosed the existence 
of abuses, particularly in connection with the 
employment of children, and the excessive 
hours worked by operatives generally in tex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adults. But they recom- 
mended the formation of a class of “young 
persons** between 14 and 17 years of age, 
%toQ8e bouts should be limited to 12, and con- 


I udered that this would indirectly secure a 
! 12 hours’ day for male adults. They also re- 
commended that the hours of work for children 
should bo reduced from 7 to 6 hours and that 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
! to those for “ young persons,” night work 
! being prohibited for both classes. They re- 
commonded that children should be certified 
as to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

! The recommendations of the Committee 
and of the Commission having been considered 
by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, a Bill was introduced in July 
19U8 to amend and consolidate the law relating 
to factories, and was finally passed into law 
as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
"factory” so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by night by allowing it only in the 
case of cotton-ginnmg and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing generally tho better administration 
of the Act. The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
j to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
I Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). Corresponding limitations are placed 
on the period for which mechanical or electrical 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiiies of the Factory Commission 
showed that tho then existing system of fac- 
tory inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of the provisions of the 
factory law. This result was attributed to 
the fact that the number of full-time factory 
I inspectors was very small, tho work of inspec- 
tion being to a large extent in the hands of 
ex-officio inspectors (District Magistrates, 
Civil Surgeons, efb.), who, as the Commission 
reported, had neither the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom- 
bay Presidency, where there were three special 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was, 
on the whole, well enforced. Steps have been 
taken since to reorganise the staff of whole- 
time inspectors of factories in India and to 
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increase it to a strength sufficient to cope with boiler inspection, their whole time Is given 
the work of inspecting all the factories in India, to factoiy inspection. The District Magis- 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as | trate lemains an inspector, ex-officio, under 
compared with 6 at the time of the Factory the new Act, and other officers may be appoint- 
Commission’s report. Each of the huger , ed additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
provinces has at least one inspector, Bombay ! that inspection by ex-offleio inspectors wilL 
having five. Except that in a few cases these! be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
officers have duties al^o in connection with! to special cases 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The production of oil-seeds — rape, mustard, 
linseed, scaamum, and ground-nut — was estima- 
ted in L 920 21 at 2,702,000 tons of which 4,80, OOP , 
tons, or 18 per cent., were exported. The per- 
centage ot exports in the 5 years ending 1913- 
14 was 30 per cent., so that India is now 
retaining a higher proportion ior her own 
consumption. 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacluiing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at tire same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained m the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the ease of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in India. 

There are three difficulties with winch any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 


industry on a great scale is faced. In the firsf 
place, theie exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw matenal rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
m India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this lias been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, oilier than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest tho possibility ot a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. Ilis prejudices on this point 
have no justification in tact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when tho mill 
cake contains Jess oil than the village cake, 
there is r till more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
on increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Life Insurance. 


There are no publications from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance work in India can be 
obtained, but the official “ Abstracts of Ac- 
counts and Valuation Statements in respect 
of Life Assurance Companies doing busi- 
ness in British India, ” published by the Go- 
vernment of India, give much information in re- 
gard to the 73 Life Assuiance Companies subject 
to the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1912. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were 
established in Madras about 80 years ago 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows' 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seems not to 
have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1900 that many Companies 
were established either in that Presidency oi 
elsewhere in India. The year 1919 was marked 
by the formation of several new companies, 
more particularly in Bombay. 

In his introductory noto to the official pub- 
lication already mentioned, Mr. 11. G. W. Meikle, j 
Actuary to the Government of India, dealing 
with the year 1920, says: — 

The summaries of the radian companies show J 
that the new sums assured under ordinary life 
assurance policies during the year under review j 
show a considerable increase, the total amount , 
being nearly 5J, crores as against 44 crores in | 
the last year. There lias been a steady increase t 
each year since 19L6 when the. amount was only . 
1^ crores. Endowment Assurance policies, j 
under which the sum is payable at some stipu- 1 
lated age or at previous death, constitute over 
83 per cent, of the total business. 

The total sums assured, including bonu u ! 
additions, remaining in force under ordinary | 
life assurance policies issued by Indian companies i 
have increased by over three crores during the 
year and amount to over 31 crores of rupees, oi 
about 20 million pounds sterling at the present 
rate of exchange. 

The outstanding features arc the decrease in 
the claims by deatli last year and the large sums 
which wore written olf or transferred to invest- 
ment reserve funds in the past six years to cover 
the depreciation of investments. This lias 
caused a reduction iu the amounts by which the 
life assurance funds improved in those years 
more particularly in the years 1916 and 1918 
The total amount oi depreciation already met 
is nearly 1J crores, but as values have fallen 
considerably since the previous valuations 
further depreciation of a very large amount will 
have to be met in tho next fow years. Livi- 
dends to shareholders paid out of the life 
assurance funds amount to less than 1 per cent, 
of tho sums paid as claims to policy-holders 
Before the Life Act came into force almost all 
of the proprietary Indian companies used to pav 
dividends to their share-holders, irrespective 
of whether or not their life assurance funds 
permitted of such dividends being declared. 
Now no dividend is paid by any company out 
of its life funds except out of profits ascertained 
by an actuarial valuation of its assets and lia- 
bilities. The expense ratio shows an increase j 


each year .since 1918 ; this is due to the increasing 
amount of new business transacted in the last 
two years as well as to the general all round 
advance in salaries and prices which has now to 
i be met. 

I Tho average rate of annual premium pay- 
■ able under the policies issued by Indian com- 
1 panics is nearly 5^ per cent, of the sum assured. 
The corresponding rate deduced from the returns 
to the British Board ot Trade is considerably 
lower, the difference being largely due to the 
, fact that endowment assurances constitute a 
, much larger proportion oi the policies issued by 
! Indian than by British Companies. 

The a\ erage amount of sum assured under 
’ the policies issued by Indian companies is larger 
than in previous years and is now about Its. 1,900. 

| The average sum assured under policies issued 
in India by the British companies is much larger 
1 than this and probably between Its. 4, COO and 
Its 3,000. Under most of the policies issued by 
Indian companies the premiums arc payable by 
monthly instalments, while with the policies of 
the other companies a much larger number of 
the premiums are renewable yearly and half- 
yearly than monthly. These factors are greatly 
responsible for the Indian companies having the 
higher expenso ratios. 

The total assets of the Indian compa- 
nies exceed 10 crores. They consist of Indian 
Government securities to the extent of 80 per 
cent ot their total holdings in stock exchange 
investments. 

Rate of interest— Government per 

cent, paper which in 1014 was wortli 96 per cent, 
oi the face value depreciated to under 50 jM-r 
cent, last .December JVow it is about 60. At 
tills juice it does not yield such a good return as 
the 6 per cent, income tax free redeemable loan 
rocentlv issued by the Government of India. 
With Government :H per cent, paper at 53J the 
annual return after allowing for income tax at 
1 anna 4 pies in the ruj)ee would be 6 jier cent. 
The difference of over 6 points is jiossibly due to 
ojitimistie views being entertained of the action 
which Government may take to rehabilitate 
these irredeemable securities, and possibly 
also to the thought that the juice will increase 
above 60 in a few years tune, so that although 
| the annual net return may be less than 6 j>er 
cent, on the present purchase price, the higher 
price which the purchaser expects to realise a 
| few years hence will more than comjiensate for 
the smaller animal return in the meantime. 

Rates of Premium and Surrender value. 

— If it becomes necessary for any company to 
adopt a higher rate of interest for the purpose of 
the valuation, it is quite likely that the reserve 
values of many policies will bo found to be less 
than tho guaranteed surrender values. In such 
circumstances the rates ot surrender values 
hitherto guaranteed will be unsuitable for new 
policies as well as a source of weakness under 
the existing ones. There is yet another consider- 
ation which must now also influence the grant 
of correct surrender values. The exj)ense ratio 
shows signs of advancement on account of the 
general rise iu rents, printing, stationery, -etc., 
as well as the advance in salaries consequent 
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on the general rise in prices. The rate at which 
surrender values are now allowed ought, there- 
fore, to be largely reduced. At the same time 
it will probably be found that the rates of pre- 
mium should be revised so as to give effect to 
the increased cost oi procuration and manage- 
ment oi business as well as to the higher rate of 
interest now obtainable. The higher interest 
would bring about a reduction in the rates of 
premium unless this benefit be counterbalanced 
by the increased loading now found to be neces- 
sary to meet expenditure. There are many 
other factors which must be taken into account 
in fixing on suitable surrender values and m the 
calculation of premium rates. The questions 
should not be decided without sound actual lal 
ad\ ice. 

Rates of Mortality in India —Actum ics 
in this country arc frequently asked for a table 
which will show the exjiert.at.ioii ot lile m India 
Sometimes tins is asked tor without nnv infor- 
mation being given as to tin* use to which the 
table is desired to be put. The lales might, 
tor instance, be those applicable to selected 
Indian male lives assured, to the wives and 
daughters of Kuropeans m Government service, 
to the wild Hazaras from across the trout icr or 
to the widows of P. & 0. laseais. in every 
civilised country there arc many different, stand 
ard tables ot mortality The rates vary not only 
with oecujiation. sex, etc., and arc different, for 
annuitants and lives assured, but. vary with 
almost each different, class oi policy under which 
the lives are insured In India the problem 
is further complicated owing to her heterogenous 
population which differ from one another in 
their traditional occupation, mode of living, 
social and religious customs, etc, in a moie 
marked manner than in any Euiopean country, 
it is thus not possible to get tables of moilahty 
which can rightly be claimed as applicable to 
each and all of the almost innumerable different 
classes of lives in this country, hut it. will pro- 
bably be of help in this direction if the mam 
characteristics of Home of the more recent 
important, mortality investigations which have 
come to my notice relating to lives of residents 
in India bo contrasted with well-known Lr Irish 
standard mortality tables. For instance, it has 
been found that for members of the Indian Civil 
Service the exjiectation of life at ages over .‘}0 
is equal to that shown in the Om table for lives 
between 2 and 3 years > ounger. In the first few 
years of service in India the death rate in the 
I. C. S. is much heavier than the rate experienced 
after the first period of furlough and almost as 
heavy as for other members of the service 20 
years older. For lii it.isli officers in the Indian 
Army the death rate during the greater portion 
of service was, before the war, much lieav ier than 
the Om table. After retirement, it was less than 
the rate in that tabic for lives of the same age, 
being about equal to the rate for those 2 years j 
younger. The wives and daughters of members J 
of these two services experience a lighter morta- 
lity than the select, rates in the Itntish Offices | 
tabic for female annuitants. In the uncove- ' 
nanted services of Government the rate, of moita- 


years older in the Jh'ilMi Offices table for female 
annuitants. 

It is impossible to differentiate correctly 
between the rates applicable to each of the many 
I different races in India, but it has been found that 
I the exjiectation of life of Mahomedan lives 
assured is less than that of Hindus, which again 
is less than that, of Parsecs. Tho rates of morta- 
lity and exjiectation of life deduced from the 
Indian census are not claimed to lie more than 
in approximate indication of the actual rates 
prevailing. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
must, continue so long as the data relating to 
births and deaths, as well as to tho ages at. the 
date of the census remain as defective as has 
hitherto been the ease. 

Actuarial Valuations. — Fj> till now 42 

of tin' Indian companies have submitted the 
results of actuarial valuations of their assets 
and liabilities Tvvent v-nne ol these valuations 
disclosed a surplus In 12 ot the remaining 
twenty -one, the deficit was covered by the paid- 
up cajiitnl, thus proving solvency but pre- 
cluding tin* payment, of either bonus or divid- 
end In 7 eases solvency was restored by re- 
duction ot sums assured or by calling up 
further capital. In 2 cases the degree of 
insolvency necessitated the winding up of the 
concern Many ot the other comjmmes which 
went, into liquidation without, an actuarial 
valuation being made adojited this course as 
the unsoumlness oi their financial position 
could be clearly demonstrated without, it . 

Mutual Companies — With two except ions, 
all the Indian companies shown as established 
w ithin the last 25 years are proprietary companies 
with a share capital ; but of the older com jinnies, 
the gieat majority are mutual companies. 
These mutual comjianies generally have very 
small funds and it is found that jiayinent of the 
full deposit prescribed in section 4 oi the Life 
Act sometimes presses unduly on their resources, 
and as payment, of t he full dejiosit, also interferes 
with tli<* formation of new mutual comjianies. 
Government, will be jirejiared to consider any 
application from an Indian mutual company 
for jiermission to jiay a smaller dejiosit, One) 
two of the existing Life Offices are called “Mutu- 
al M comjianies even although they have share 
capital ; such nomenclature should be avoided 
in the ease of companies established hereafter, 
as there is generally a recognised technica 
meaning attached to the use of the word “ Mutu- 
al ” in connection with life assurance, in conse- 
quence of which its use by a company havinga 
share capital is likely to be misleading. 

Since the passing of the Life Act twenty-two 
Indian life assurance companies have gone into 
liquidation. 

Provident Insurance Societies —Although 
several of the Indian Life Assurance companies 
formerly in existence may deservedly have liad 
very undesirable reputations, it must, be remem- 
bered that a great deal of discredit has been 
brought on the better class of such companies 
owing to the existence of a large number of 
Provident Societies The essential difference 


lity applicable to members is approximately between a Life Assurance Company and a Pro- 
equal to those for lives 4 years older in the Hm vident Insurance Society is that the company is 
table. For wives and daughters of that in the subject to the Life Act and not to tho Provident 
uncovenanted services the expectation of life Insurance Societies Act if, under insurances 
is about equal to the ultimate rate for lives two payable at the death or survivance of any one 
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Jife, it undertakes either to pay sums which in ( insurance Society type. Now 29 only remain, 
the aggregate exceed Its 500 or to receive pro- i 5 of which are proprietary and the rest mutual, 
miums which in the aggregate exceed Us. 25 1 The average paid-up capital of the proprietary 
in any one year where the period tor which the societies is only about Its. 1,600. Nine of these 
premiums are payable is unlimited, or its. 250 | societies do ordinary life assurance business, 
altogether where such period is limited, if. one is a widows’ iund and another transacts 
as may happen in the case of a dividing society, 'sickness insurance business. Those 11 societies 
the sum assured payable at death is not fixed Imt could withadvantage undergo actuarial valuation, 
may in certain contingencies exceed Its. 500, The remaining 18 societies either work on the 
the society is subject to the life Act. The fact dividing plan without any minimum guarantee, 
of either the sum assured or the premiums or on the death call system, and are consequently 
exceeding those limits under any other term of j not susceptible of actuarial valuation. They, 
insurance than life assurance does not make tlie liowov t, aie mostly in a moribund state. Eight 
Society subject to the Jife Act. | of the Provident Insurance Societies transact 

Fifteen years ago there were, about 1,200 .other classes of business, mostly marriage 
societies in existence in India of the J’ro\ident' insurance, in addition to life business. 

Business other than Life Assurance --The following is a list, of Indian companies which 
transact other classes of insurance business in addition to lift* assurance 

Name of Company. Class of business otheh than life assurance. 

Fire and Marino. 

Eire, Marine, and Accident. 

Eire, Marine, Mol, or C*ir, etc. 


Fidelity (1 narantee. 

Sickness. 

Marriage. 

Capital Redemption* 
Rond investment. 


Indian Life Assurance Companies- — The following list shows the Indian companies in 
existence in the several provinces of India arranged according to the year wh enthey were founded: — 

The names of Mutual Companies hare hern printed in Capitals. ' 


United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central 
Provinces and 
bangalore. 


1829 . . 

MADRAS 

EQUITABLE 




18.33 . . 

MADRAS 

WIDOWS. 

j; 

| 



1847 . . 

.... 


CHRISTIAN 

MUTUAL. 


1849 . . 

TINNE- 

VELLY. 

j 



1871 , - 


BOMRAY MUTUAL. 



1874 . . 


Oriental. . . J ... 



1876 . . 


BOMRAY WIDOWS. 1 



1884 . . 

INDIAN 

CHRISTIAN. 





1885 . . 

..., 

GOAN MUTUAL. 




1888 . . 

MANGA- 
* LORE R.C. 

B. B. AND C. I. 
ZORON. 





Year 
when es- 

Madras 



tablish- 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal Presidency 

ed. 




All Tndia United 
New India 
Himalaya 
Rharat 
Empire 

National V 

National Indian J 
Rechabites 

Sind Hindu Provident 
Christian Mutual 

Bengal Insurance and Real Property 
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Year 
when es- 
tablished 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bomaby Presidency. 

Bengal 

Presidency. 

Punjab. 

United Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara and 
Central Provinces 
and Bangalore. 

1889 . 


BOMBAY ZO RON . . 




1891 . . 


GUJABAT ZOltO AUS- 
TRIAN. 

HINDU*' 

MUTUAL. 



1 892 . 


Indian Life 




1893 . . 




PUNJAB 

MUTUAL. 

ItECH A13LTEH 
(U.P.) 

1894 . . 


S1NJ) TT1NDU 




1896 


Empire of India 


Bharat 


1901 . . 



SIMLA 

MUTUAL 


1906 . . 

United India 

All India United 

National Indian, 
National. 

Co-operative 


1907 . 



11 mdus than Co- 
operative. 


General (Ajmer). 

1908 . . 


Bombay Lite 

India Equitable . 

Hindus! ban 
i Death Benefit 

1910 . . 

1911 

1912 

19J3 

1914 

1916 


! Asian Commeicial 

1 

Industrial and Find- i 
u nfcial ; Western India ; 
East and West. 

Zenith 

Bengal Mercantile 

Unique 

Light at Asia ; 
Provincial. 

.... 

1 

'British India 

! 

Arvya (Assam), 
ALL INDIA & 
BUBMA 
(Bangalore). 

| 

1918 




1 

India Allied (U.P.) 

1919 


New Tndia New Eta . 

Himalaya 



1910 



Bengal Insurance 
and Ileal Pro- 
perty. 

1 

Nagporo Pioneer 
(C. P.). 

1921 

1 

Indian-Liou ; Great 

India. 


| 


Postal Insurance Fund Tins Fund Mas 
instituted by the Government ot India lor tlu* 
benefit of the postal employees in 188.) but 
gradually admission to this Fund has been thrown 
open to almost all classes of Government ser- 
vants who are employed on civil duties. On the 
31st March 1920 there were 30,699 policies in 
force assuring a total sum of Its. 4,67,79,153 in- 
cluding bonus additions. The life assurance 
fund on that date amounted to Its. 1,59,89,615. 
The lust actuarial valuation disclosed a surplus 
which permitted a bonus being paid by way of 
addition to the sum assured at the rate of 1A 
per cent, under whole life policies and 1 per cent, 
under endowment assurance for each year’s 
premium paid in the valuation period. The 
limit of assurance permissible under the rules 
of the Fund, which was previously Its. 4,000, 
has now r been raised to Its. 10,000. 

British, Colonial and Foreign Companies- 
— There are at present 24 British, Colonial and 
Foreign Lih/ Offices w hich have a place of business 
in India. Of these, 17 are constituted in Britain, 
2 in Canada, 1 in Australia, 1 in the Straits 
Settlements, 2 in Shanghai and 1 in the United 
States of America. Nearly all are partially 
exempt from the operation of the Indian Life 


Assurance Companies Act of 1912 on the ground 
that, when it came into foiee, they were carrying 
on business in the United Kingdom in confor- 
mity with the provisions of the British Assur- 
ance Companies Act of 1909. The principal 
ellects ot Mu* exemptions allowed to these British, 
Colonial and Foreign companies are that they 
are freed from the necessity, either of making a 
deposit w'lth the Controller of Currency or of 
making soparato statements respecting their 
Indian business Those granted exemptions 
are allow ed to submit their accounts in the form 
prescribed by the British Assurance Companies 
Act ot J 909. The Indian Life Act has to a 
groat extent been enacted on the lines of the 
British Act. All of these 24 companies grant 
annuities and in addition carry on the other 
classes of business shown in the following state- 
ment. This statement also indicates the pro- 
portion of each company’s business which is 
transacted in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately 
no similar information can be given regarding 
their Indian business as none of the companies, 
except the Great Eastern, the China and the 
Shanghai, are required to give any particulars 
of this nature. These three companies transact 
about ten per cent, of their business in India. 



Not constituted in the U. K. \ Constituted in the United Kingdom, 
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Name of Company. 


A 

CS 


c J 

a 

<D 

A 

p£ 


Head Office. 


<v 


Insurance business done. 

F - Fire; M — Marine. 

(1 . Capital redemption 

S — Sickness and Accident. 
G = Fidelity (Guarantee 
and Burglary, etc. 


Percentage 
of Life As- 
suranco 
premium 
income in 
the United 
Kingdom 
to total life 
assurance 
premium 
income. 


f 1 . Alliance 

1824 

Loudon 

F 

M 

C 

s 

G 

97 -4 

2. Atlas 

1808 

London 

F 


c 

s 

G 

99-2 

3. Commercial 









Union 

1861 

London 

F 

M 

c 

s 

G 

95 -3 

4. Gresham 

1848 

London 



c 



18-1 

1 

| 5. Law Union 









| and Rock . . 

1806 

London 

F 


c 

s 

G 


| 6. Liverpool and 









| London ana 

Globe 

1836 

Liverpool 

F 

M 

0 

s 

G 

98 -6 

7. London As- 









suranee Cor- 
poration 

1720 

London 

1' 

M 

c 

s 

« 


8. North British 









and Merean- 
tile 

1823 

Edinburgh 

F 


c 



8-95 

9. Northern 

J856 

Aberdeen 

F 


0 

s 

0 


10. Norwich 









Union 

1797 

Norwich 



c 



63 *9 

11. Phoenix 

1782 

London 

F 

M 

c 

s 

G 

88 ‘8 

12. Loyal 

13. lloyal IX- 

1845 

Liverpool 

F 

M 

c 

c 

s 

G 

82 *2 

change 

1720 

London 

F 

M 

s 

G 

95 *4 

14. Loyal Lon- 









don Auxili- 
ary 

1910 

London 

1’ 


c 

s 

G 


15. Scottish Un- 









ion and Na- 
tional 

1824 

Edinburgh 

F 

M 

c 

s 

G 

81*7 

16. Standard 

1825 

Edinbuigli 



c 




^17. Yorkshire .. 

1824 

York . . 

F 

M 

c 

s’ 

G 

90 -a 

f 18. Manufacturer^ 

1887 

Canada 






*86 

j 19. Sun of Cana 





c 




da . . 

1865 

Canada . . ! 



s 



20. National Mu- 









tual of A as- 
s' tralosin. 

I860 

Australia 





.. 

16 7 

21. Great Eastern 

1909 

Singapore 






Nil 

22. China 

1898 

Shanghai 






Nil 

23. Shanghai 

1903 

Shanghai 






Nil 

^24. New York .. 

1845 

United States 



• * 1 



•7 



of America. 
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The following table shows some of the voluminous information relating to the Indian i business 
of some of the non-Indian Companies which is stated in t lie returns submitted periodically to 
the Government of India : — 





lNDIVN BUSINESS IN 

FORCE AT 

DATE OF 



Year at 


RETURN. 


Name of Company. 


close of 






which 

returns 

Number 

Sum Assui- 

Office 

Net 




relate. 

of 

ed and 

Annual 

Actuarial 




Policies. 

Bonuses. 

Premium. 

liability. 





£ 

£ 

£ 


r 

1912 

012 

334,539 

15,071 

158,810 

Comniciei.il Union 







l 

1017 

550 

;;n xoi 

12,(327 

150,474 


r 

101 1 

5,4(31 

,xxy,05g 

45,88(3 

188,973 

Gresham 

1010 

5,0X1 

1,017,197 

31 ,017 

282,084 

i 

-N orth British and Mercantile 

r 

io ir> 

0,100 

2.O50 807 

90,952 

053,454 

i 

logo 

7,002 

2,741,108 

125 381 

945,410 


f 

101# 

0,7.59 

810,701 

40,5:15 

144,988 

Norwich Union 





303,301 


i 

logo 

0,L1 1 

1,457,7.15 

82,107 

Cliecnix . . ... 

J 

1915 

2.954 

755,345 

20,210 

161,207 

28(3,045 

l 

1920 

;},X92 

1,020,480 

49,862 

Koyal 

| 

1914 

g,g50 

820,558 

.17,950 

21(3,241 

0 

1919 

2,023 

l,: ’.oi,l ll 

58,35 L 

410,(340 


r 

1915 

7:11 

141,210 

0,318 

37,008 

lloyal Exchange 

J 





47,788 


L 

1920 

807 

170,910 

7,072 

Scottish Union and Nation- 

r 

1914 

4,995 

1,621,810 

77,550 

503,031 

al (including City of Glasgow) 

1 

1919 

4,804 

1,574, 311 

70,083 

812,013 

Yorkshire 

{ 

1914 

79 

22,080 

91,765 

1,037 

3,740 

L 

1910 

182 

4,377 

18,228 
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Chambers of Commerce, 


Modem commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
1 as led the way in the industrial and commcr- 
i ial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very acti\e in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian : but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the merobeiship 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
lr no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into buch 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimblny Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
tiie first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all tile important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate activoly. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) 1). E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided, 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opining of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. (See also under The Indian In- 
dustrial and Commercial Congress on j>age 393). 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress . — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce.” 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established are : — 

(a) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

( b ) To communicate the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 

(d) To prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in the Legislative Councils of India, 
both Imperial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of the 
country and to opposo measures which, 
in the opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to those interests. 

(e) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(/) To have power to establish an office 
either in England or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on matters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

( g ) To organise Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. - 
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( h ) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

(i) To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conducive to the above 
objects. 

The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Executive Council to present a report and 
statement of accounts at each annual meeting. 


The Articles declare the number of members of 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred, and the Executive Council are given 
power to elect honorary members. " There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and ” semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to tho Secretary ...” 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindled bodies in 
India at the present time . — 


Bengal. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its head-quarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of mem- 
bership of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta. ” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciate) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, maybe 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1921-22 : — 

President. — Sir K. M. Watson Smyth, M L.c. 
(Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-President.— Mr. C. W. Rhodes, C.b.e., 
m.l.a. (Hoare, Miller & Co., Ld.) 

Committee. — Mr. .T. Coates (Eastern Bengal 
Railway), Mr. W. C. Currie, M.L.C., (Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie & Co ), Mr. C. E. Beadel, 
m.l.c. (Becker, Grey & Co., Calcutta, Ld ), 
Mr. W. J. K. Hegarty (National Bank ot 
India, Ld.), Mr. R. Langford James, m.l.o. 
(James Finlay & Co.), Mr. W. L. Carey, 
m.L.C. (Bird <fc Co.), and Hon. Sir Alexander 
Murray, c.b.e. (Thos. Duff & Co , Ld.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr, H. M. 
Haywood. Asst. Secys. — Mr. D. K. Cunnison 
and Mr. A. C. Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which Hie Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year : — 

Council of State. — Hon. Sir Alex. Murray, c.b.e. 

Bengal Legislative Council. — Sir R. M. 

Watson Smyth, m.l.c., A. Cochran, c.b.e , 
M.L.C., C. F. Readei, M.L.C., W. C. Currie, 
M.L.C., James E. Roy, m.l.c., and George 
Morgan, m.l.o. 


Calcutta Port Commission — Mr. James E. 
Bov, M.L.C. (Macnoill & Co ), Mr. R O. Law 
(Birkmyre Brothers), Mr J. Campbell, m.l.c. 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.), Hon. Mr. J. 
IT. Pattinson m l.c. (II. V. Low & Co.), 
Mr R. M Watson Smvth, m.l.c. (Turner 
Morrison Co , Ld.), and Mr. F. C. Danger, 
c.b.e. (Hoare, Miller & Co , Ld ). 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation Messrs. Nor- 
man R. Luke (Jas Luke & Sons), W. 8. J. 
Willson (Turner Morrison, & Co., Ld.), 
George Morgan, M lc. (Morgan, Walker & 
Co ) and W. R. liae, m.l.c. (Sun Insurance 
Office). 

Bengal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. John 
Williamson (Kinnison Jute Mills Co., Ld.), 
H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co.) and 
IT. E. Skinner (Jessop & Co , Ltd ). 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum.— 
Sir R. M. Watson Smyth, M.L.C, (Turner, 
Morrison & Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. — Messrs. 
A. Cochran, c.n E. M L.c , (Burn & Co, 
Ltd.) and J. R. Murray (Clive Jute Mills. 

Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. C.F. Beadel 
M.l.c. (Becker, Gray <ft Co., Calcutta. Ltd) 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors' Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers 
Association, Indian Engineering Association, 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers Association, 
Calcutta Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fa- 
bric Brokers Association, Baled Jute Shippers 
Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers Association, 
Calcutta Liners Conference, Calcutta Hides 
Skins Shippers Association, Northern India 
Tanners* Federation, Indian Indigo Associatipp 
and Calcutta Motor Insurance Assocjxtjm. 
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The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmab, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and difleren- 1 
ces be submitted- The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 


| committee. Itineludesa Superintendent (Mr. R, 

I Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. IL Lugg), 
Head Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) and four 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
A. H. Mathews, \V. H. Kitchen and G. L. Bonnet) 
and the staff at the time of the last official returns 
consisted of 127 officers. The usual system of 
work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also publishes 
a large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion . 


BOMBAY. 

The object and duties of the Bombay Cham - 1 Rs. 640 per annum is made to firms as sub- 


ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commeicial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as sucli ) 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile ; 
interests in general : to receive and decide j 
references on matters of usage and custom in ! 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and* such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think ! 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile ; 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first, set of rules. There is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chamber in the 
special interests of “ millowners and users of 
steam and water powor.” According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 141) and the number of Associated mem hors 
is 2. Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions. 7 shipping agencies and companies, 

3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 6 
insurance companies, 15 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 97 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Its. 3Q0 and the Associate member’s subscription 
is R%. 300 per annum and an additional charge of 


sinption to tho trade returns published by the 
Chamber. Gentlemen distinguished lor public 
services, or “ eminent in commerce and manu- 
factuies,” may be elected honorary members and 
as such arc exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any stranger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of tho 
Chamber inserting his name * in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. Tlie 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
| ber, subject to such regulations as the eoir- 
! mittqe may make in regard to the matter. 
\ general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
I may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
i specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
I to various public bodies : — 

! The Council of State, one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
| bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem- 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two and three being elected in 
alternate years. 

Representatives on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-officio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 
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The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1920-21 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies : — 

Chairman. — Mr. Tt. P. W. Macnaghten, 
m.l.c (Wallace A' Co.) 

Deputy Chairman. — Mr. V. A. Grmthnin. 
Committee — The Hon’bJo Sir A. 11. Pi 00111 , 
M c s. (Messrs. MacKinnon Mackenzie A 
Co ), Mr B Brown (Jam'' 1 ' Finlav A (V> , 
Ld ), Mr T. W. Dowding (Turner, Mon 1 - 
son it Co ( Ld ). Mr A. K Ginhuin ( W. A 
A Gialiam it Co ), Mr. J. Craig (The Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia ami China), 
Mr C A Hawes, V. D. (C 1 P K;wl\\«\). 
Mr. A. B Morrison (Shaw, Wallace A Co ) 
Secretary : Mr. C. 11. Sayer. 

Represent at ires on — 

Conned oj State ; — The Hon’He Sir A li 
l''l 00111 . 

Bombay Legislative Council : Messrs. II. P. W, 
Maenaghten, ji.l.c and S .1. Cilhun, 
il L.C 

Bombay I improvement Trust’ Dir. Harry T- 
Gome. » 

Bombay Doit Tin A.- The Hon Sir A. 11 Broom 
Mr A lv. Ciahani, Mr T. \\ Dowding 
Mr. Hany T Gorrie and Mr F C. Amiesley ' 
Bombay Municipality : Messrs. P. Portlock 
(James Mackintosh & Co.) and W. Turner 1 
Green (A. F. Ferguson & Co.) I 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College oj 1 
Commerce and Economics'. Messrs. W. A. 


I by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
I various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
| while the same return contains particulars of 
I the movements of merchant vessels. 

I The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
| reports known as Import and Export mani- 
j fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by eaeb steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton. 

I seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
I whole of India, The second gives in detail 
1 imports from Europe, more particularly in 
, regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
1 red and seal let cloths, punted and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosme oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
mgar, matches, wines and other sundry goods, 
the third statement is headed, “ Movements 
1 of Piece Goods and Yarn by Kail,” and show 
' the despatches of irapoited and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
1 other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The “ Weekly Kotum ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a largo number 
i of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
Knglish mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 


Haig Brown and C. H. Wilson, c.i.E, 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Mr. A. Geddis. 

St. George's Hospital Advisory Committee’. 
Mr. V. A. Grantham. 


i affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
| port during the past vear are reviewed, 
j The Chamber has also a Measurement He* 
I partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
I that of actual measurement of exports in the 
, docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 


Indigenous Jmhistnes Adrison/ Committee: 

Mr. H. P. W. Maciiaghlrn, M h 0 . 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes, liules for this have 
been 111 existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 


are issued by these officers with the authority 
1 of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
I as to the measurement of cotton and other 
I goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
: are m attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
, season are on duty early and lat-e. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

1 (a) the date, hour and place of measurement » 

lb) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages; 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, winch prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. ; 
The department consists of fourteen Indian I 
clerks who, by the authority ot Government, j 
work in the Customs House and have every ' 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with 
the trade of the port, in both export and 
import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record. No other Chamber in India docs 
similar work. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with tiade 


(/) the marks; 

(</) the measurement; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats ; 

( h ) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of tho tindal. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
jstablished in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low : — 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
miLowncrs and users of steam water 
and/or electric power in India 

(b) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween tho persons and bodies using 
such power ; 

(c) The doing of all those acts and things 
by winch these objects may be 
furthered. 
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Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or moie mill or nulls or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected b> 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1921 
numbered 95. 

The following is the Committee for 1921 • — 

Mr. J. A. Kay (Chairman), Capt E. V 
Sassoon (Deputy Chairman), Sir IJm- 
shaw M. Petit, Part , Sir Sassoon David, 
Part , Sir Eazulbhoy Curnmbhoy, Kt., 
The Hon'ble Sir Pinshaw E Wacha, Kt 
Sir Vitha Idas D Thackeisey. Kt, mla 
M r. MiiTuuohandas Ramji, ml k. 
Mr. F. E. Pinshaw, Mt A Geddis, Mr. 
Mathradas Goculdns, Mr. Ji. M. Mehta, 
Mr. Tricmndus Gordhandas, Mr Nai ottam 
Morarji, Mr. Cowasji .Jehangn, (.Junioi) 

0 r.E., o n.E., m.l c., Mr. Jchnngir B 
Petit m L.C., Mr. N. P. Sakiatwalla, 
Mr. Jr. 11. Sawyer. Mr. S Tua lor anti 
Mr C. N. Wadia, c.i.e., mlc. 

Mr. C. P. Sayer, Secretary. 

Ihe following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Sir Vithakhm 
D. Thaekersey, Kt , m.l a. 

Bombay Legislative Council. Mr Jehanmi 
P. Petit, M.L.C. 

Bombay Port Trust: Sir Vithaldas D 

1 hackersey, Kt., m.l.a. 

Bombay Improvement Trust : Sir 
Vithaldas 1). Thaekersey, Kt,, m.l. A. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ■ Mr 
Jehangir Pomanjee Petit 

Bombay Smolce Nuisances Commission 
Messrs. V. N. Wadia, civ., mlc. and 
W. A. Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College o\ 
Commerce and Economics : Mi. .f . A. Kay. 

Cotton Contracts Hoard : Messrs. A. Geddis 
and Manmohandas liamjee., m.l a. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber anti 
Bureau was established in 1907 with the follow- 
ing objects To encourage a friendly fueling 
and unanimity among the commercial men 
on all subjects involving their common good ; 
to promote and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particulai 
« t, * ie t» enera l commercial interests 

of the Presidency of Bombay ; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting the rights 
of Indian Merchants, to represent to the Gov- 
ernment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect and compile and distribute 
in such manner as may bo the most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic knowledge, all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially india : as well as to form 
and maintain library, and generally to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view ; to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer and abide by the judgment 


of the Chamber; to receive and decide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom in dis- 
pute, recording such decisions of future gui- 
dance and assisting by this and such other 
means, as the committee for the time being may 
think fit; to form a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness.” 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, measurements, etc. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though na 
public body ls directly affiliated to it: — 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Association 
(which sends a large number of represent- 
atives) ; 

The Grain Merchants’ Association ( which 
is a member); 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member); 

The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association 

The Bombay Fancy Piece-goods Association; 

The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants' Association. 

Under the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect a representa- 
tive on the Board of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce- and Economics, Bombay. 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or inteie-ted in trade aud commerce desirous 
of joining the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, theie being two classes of members, viz,, 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Its. SO 
annual fee, except that if an Association joins 
as a member it shall have to pay an annual fee 
of Rs. 125, and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Rs. 25 as annual fee. An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 50 on being elected. 
Tho Chamber has got 510 members. 

Gentlemen distinguished for public services 
or eminent in commerce and manufactures or 
otherwise interested in the aims and objects of 
the Chamber may be elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meetmg of the Cham- 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee 
and as such are exempted from paying sub- 
scriptions. They are not. entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor they are eli- 
gible to serve on the Committee. They are, 
however, supplied all the publications of the 
Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the office-bearers of the 
Chamber for tho year 1920-21 : — 

Chairman . — Mr Lalji Naranji. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Hansraj Pragji Thacker- 
sey. 

Committee. — Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
c.i.e , m.b.e., Mr. Chunilal Mehta, M.L.O., 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, m.l.a., Mr. Je- 
hangir Bomanjl Petit, Sir Fazulblioy Cur- 
nmbhoy, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas. C.i.e., 
Mr. Lakshmidas ltavji Tarsey, Sir Vithaldas 
1). Thaekersey, Mr. Motilal Kanji, Mr. 
Fazul Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Mr S. R. Bo- 
manji, Mr. Surajmal Lallubhai, Mr. Jamna- 
das Dwarkudas, Mr. Jethmal Narandas, 
Mr. Manu Subedar, Mr. Vallabhdas Chatur- 
bhuj Sbivji, Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawala, Mr. 
Mavji Govindjj, Sir Djnshaw M- Petit, 
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Mr. Kikabhoy Premchand, Mr. Phiroze J. 
Billimoria, Mr. B. F. Madon, Mr. N. M. 
Muzumdar, Mr. liewashankar Jugjivan, 
Mr. Yelji Lakhamscy Napu, and Mr. Ma- 
thuradas Kanji Matani. 

The following are the Chamber’s representa- 
tives on various public bodies : — 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Mr. Manmohan- 
das Ramji, m.l.a. 

Bombay Legislative Council. — Mr. Chunilal Y. 
Metha, m.a., l.l b., m.l.c. 

Bombay Port Trust. — Mr. Manu Subedar, b.a., 
B. sc. (Econ.), f.s.s., Barristcr-at-Law. 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce. — The Hon. Sir D. E. Wacha. 

The btaff of the Chamber include : — 
Secretary. — Mr. J. If. Mehta, M.A. 

Assistant Secretaries : — Mr. S. M. Muzumdar, 
M.A., Ii.l.b., and Mr. If. M. Desai (B. Com.) 

Auditor. — Mr. Devidas Vithaldas. 

Chamber's Solicitors. — Messrs. Captain and 
Vaidya. 

The Chamber publishes every month a journal 
in Gujarati giving information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- 
tistics considered lmpoitant relating to trade 
and commerce of India. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association, 
Limited, Was founded in 1876. The objects for 
which it was established were, inter alia, “to 
adjust disputes between persons engaged in the 
cotton trade, to establish just and equitable 
principles in the trade, to maintain uniformity to 
rules, regulations and usages in the trade, to 
adopt standards of classification in the trade, to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful inform- 
ation connected with the cotton interest f 
throughout all markets and generally to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the facilities with 
which it may bo conducted.” In 1892 the 
Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital of Its. 
50,000, In 50 shares of Us. 1,000 each. In 1917 
the share capital was increased to Rs. 60,000. 
In addition to the shareholders (Members), the 
Association had in 1918 126 Associate Members. 
The affairs of the Company are managed by a 
Board of Directors not less than nine or more 
than twenty in number. The present Dircc 
torate is constituted as follows : — 
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Messrs. C. W. Du Breul, Deputy Chairman * 
V. A. Grantham, W. Ellis Jones, B. C. 
Iicade, S. B. Samoilys, J. A. Grant, G. Wes- 
che-Dart, R. Cedraschi, P. J. Negreponto, 
and C. N. Wadia, o.J.E. 

Secretary. — Mr. D. Mehta. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow:— 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 
ness of the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, and to protect the interest thereof ; 
(b) to remoxe, as far as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 
difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such line of conduct as will facilitate 
the trade ; (c) to collect and assort statistics 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond with 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
wiiich may be deemed advisable for the pro- 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
Association or any of them; and (d) to hear 
and decide disputes that may be referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year : — 

Chairman —Mr. Mauinohandas Itainji, M.L.A., 
J.P. 

Deputy Chairman.— Mi. Motilul Kanji, B.A., 

L.L B. 

Hon. Joint Secretaries — Messrs. Goouldas 
Jivraj Dayal and Hnrjiwan Walji. 

lion Treasurer. — Mr. Mulji Luxmidas. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote 
t lie Intel ests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a sound loot ing ” It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follow . — 

Chairman — Mr. Velji Lakhainsi, B A ,LL n. 

Vivce-Chairman.— Mr Ram das Named us (The 
India Agency, Ltd ). 

II any. Secretary — Mr. Jeiam Cooverji 

(Messrs. Sliivnarain Baldco ) 

Secretary. — Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, V A., 
LL.B. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce are set forth in terms similar to 
those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred upon “ any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chamber ” 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members. All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 500 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
cription to the Chamber’s periodical returns 
is at present fixed at Rs. 5 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 


mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight, members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber as early 
in the year os possible. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municii&lity. 
There were last year 60 members of the Cham- 
ber. Tlie following are the officers for the 
current year : — 

Chairman.- - Mr. F. Clayton, m.t.c. (Fleming 
8haw tfc Co.). 
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Vice-Chairman — Mr. II F. 1*. Dcarson 
(Bombay Company, Lid.) 


Committ *? — Messrs C C Roinctriadi (Messis 
BaJli Bros) , (Jeo (Jordon (Chartered 

Bank of India, Australia and China); 
F. It. Hawk' j s, 0 . B k , (North "Western 
Railway); II. (J. Houghton (Messis 
Donald (Jraham A r Co.) , B. F Joins 
(Messrs. Forbes, Foibes Cam])bell A Co), 
1). J. Macgilhrav (Messis Maekiimon; 
Mackenzie A r Co); J. (J. Nicholson 
(Messrs Sunday, Pat lick A Co.) , S C , 
Woodward (Messrs. Clements, Hobson 
A Co.) 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil ■ — Mr. F. Cla>ton, MIC 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust . — 
Mr. C. C. Demetriadi ; Mr. II. (J Houghton, 
Mr. S. C. Woodwind. 

Representatives on the, Karachi Municipality . — 
Mr. F. It. ilawke.-, 0 .B. 1 ; , Mr S Mooie 


Secretary. — Major Alan Duguid, A.F.C., late 
B.A.F. 

Public Measurer. — Captaiu H. A. Cary. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in which both parties 
desire the Chamber to do so.’* When two mem- 
bers ot the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committco will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed hales of cotton, wool 
tildes and other merchandise arriving at or 
leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886. All merchants and other persons ; 
engaged or interested m the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible j 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible. Mem- 
bers who are absent from Madras but pay then 
subscriptions may be represented in the Cham- 
ber by their powcis-of-attorney, as honorary 
members, subject to ballot. Honorary mem 


Chairman. — Mr. J. F. Simpson. 

Vice-Chairman. — Dir. W. Alexander. 

Committee . — Messrs. A. F. Buchanan, W. 
Lamb, T M. Boss, F. E. L. Woike 
and \V A Turner. 

The follow 11 g are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected for the year: — 

Madras Legislative Council. — Mr. Jas. F. Simp- 
son. 


bers thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two- thirds of the recorded votes being 
necessary to secure ele-tioD. Every member , 
pays an entrance fee of Bs. 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Its. 100 once in ten years each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accordance with the 
state of the Chamber’s finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per month. Honorary men 1 hers are admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.” 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber: — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 50 members and soven honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the j,ear are 
as follows : — 


Madras Port Trust,. — Mr. Jas. F. Simpson, 
Mr. W. Alexander, Mr. T. M. Ross and Mr. 
W. A. Turner. 

Madras Municipal Corporation. — Mr. A. B. 

Bradshaw. 

British Imperial Council of Commerce , 
London — Mr, A. L. Jackson (Europe). 

Secretary. — Mr. II. E. II. Sladen. 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Office m Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or m co-operation with 
others.” 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to 
eligibility for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
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incnfc Act, 1915, Members of the Chamber] 
hold seats in the Madras J>g siative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 
the Chamber has the right of electing two 
Councillors to the Madras Corporation. 

President. — M. Jamal Mahomed Saliih lUilia- 
dur. 


Vice-Presidents . — Bewail Bahadur Govlndas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Ilao Sahib M. C. T. 
Muthia Clietli. 

Honor cun Secretarus.— M ahomed Musa Sait 
and C. Gopala Menon. 

Assistant Secretin y . — C. Duraiswamy Aijan- 
gar, b A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Pro\inces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members aie 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A firm company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. 200 a year ; an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 100 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but tho maintenance of a 
branch offleo in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Local 
Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 75 mem- 
bers, tliico honorary members and six afflliatod 
members. 

The following are the officers : — 

President Sir Thomas Smith, KT , V. D., 
M.L c. 'Muir Mills Co., Ltd ) 

Vur- President — Mr S. 11. Taylor (Umpire 
Engineering Co., Ltd ). 

Members. — Mi. C T. Allen, 0 1 K. (The British 
India Corporation, Ltd ), Mr \ W Lilley, 
ai b v. (Tlie Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co.), Mr. 
\ A. Black, M. V. (The Victoria Mills Co., Ltd ), 
Mr. C. it O’Malley (Messis W U Brady A (Jo , 
Ltd), Mr 11 B Saxby, ml c (The Empire, 
Engineering Co ), Mr N. Charles (The National 
Bank of India, Ltd.), Mr J P. Srivastava, M.s.C. 
'Tho Western India Prospering Syndicate, 
Ltd.) and Mr. II. II. Yule (The East Indian 
Railwa> Co.). 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan. 

Head Clerk . — Mr. B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its ’ 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 1 
of mercantile interests 011 the usual lines in the ( 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir There is a branch of the Chamber at ! 
Amritsar. Members are elected by ballot, the t 
only necessary qualification being interest in 
mercantile pursuits. There is no entrance fee. 
The rate of subscription is Its. 10 per mouth. The 
Chamber returns one member to a seat on the 
Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association and one on 
the Municipal Corporation, Delhi and Amritsar, j 
The following are the Officers, Committee and j 
Be presen t-ati vos on public bodies as at the 
end of November 1920: — 

Chairman. — Mr. V. F. Gray (Mossru R. J 
Wood & Co., Delhi.) j 

Vice-Chairman. — Sardar Sobha Singh (Khalsa 1 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi.) j 

Committee. — Mr. V. F. Gray (Messrs. R. J. 
Wood & Co.) ; Sardar Sobha Singh (Khalsa 
Spinning and Weaving Mills) ; Mr. F. J . 
Pruco (Messrs. James Currie & Co., Delhi) ; ’ 


Mr. J. V Roberts (Messrs. Gutmaim & Co., 
Delhi), Sardar Jaklev Singh (Jl 1L Boot a 
Singh & Sons) : Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Cloth 
and General Mills, Ltd.) , Mr. P. Mukerjeo 
(Messrs. P. Mukerjeo & Co., Delhi); Lala 
Girdliari Lai (Amritsar) ; Lala Laehmi- 
narain (Messrs I. i). Lachnunarain, Amrit- 
sar) ; Lala Motiram Mehra (Messrs. Motiram 
Melira & Co., Amritsar) , and Mr. AbduJ 
Sat tar 8. M. Fazl, EUaliie, Delhi ) 

Representative on the Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee. — Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills, Ltd.) 

Honorary Secretary — Mr. P. Mukerjce. 

The Chamber is affiliated with the British 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
represented in England by Sir James Walker, 
c.i.e.. Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. 
Chalmers, National Bank of India, Ltd., 
London, and is a member of the Associated 
Chambers ot Commerce of India and Ceylon, 
Calcutta. 
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The number of members on register is 135 | Joint Secretary. — Mr. J. 1*. Srivastava (of 
(89 Local and 46 Mofussil). All the important the Western India Prospecting Syndicate, 
commercial and industrial interests of the Cawnpore ) 

Provinces of Agra and Oudli arc represented.' 


Committee. 

President. — Rai Bahadur Lala Blshambliar 
Nath, M.L.4., Proprietor, Sri Krishna dinning 
Factory and Director of the Punjab National 
Bank, Ltd., Cawnpore. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr. Murari Lai, m. b, Babu 
Sriram Khanna (Managing Director of Ram- 
chandfa dursahaimul Cotton Mills Co., Ltd . 
Lucknow), Lala Ram Kumar (of Messrs. Ram- 
kumar Ramcshur Dies), Cawnpore. 

Secretary . — Babu Vikramajit Singh, m.l.c., 
(Director of Rainchandra dursahaimul Cotton j 
Mills Co., Ltd., Lucknow ) 


Members — Mr T. Wilberforce (of the rioneer 
Mills, Ltd , Cawnpore) ; Babu Dwarka Persliad 
Singh, Cawnpore; Mahashoy Kashi Nath, 
Cawnpore ; Babu Behari Lai, Cawnpore ; Lala 
Mahadeo Per? had (of Messrs. Phoolchand 
Fateohand). Cawnpore ; Mr. S M. Baza, (of 
Whitfield A Co.), Cawnpore ; Lala Saligram, 
Cawnpore ; Lala Jairarndass (of the Lyalpur 
Sugar Co.), Cawnpore ; Mr. I. D. Varshanie 
(Propt. of the U. I’. Glass Works), Bahjoi, Dist. 
Moradalad; Babu dur Pershad (of Messrs. 
Bastiram Matadin), Cawnpore : Lala Jwahar 
Lai Jainy (of Messrs. Jainy Brothers), Cawn- 
porc. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, witli 
headuuarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, eommeice 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mcicantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide foi 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Municipal Committee. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Lord Haig’s Officers’ Association. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, raining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 


Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, shall 
be eligible forelection as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription of each Chamber Mem- 
ber shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance fco of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
e’ected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the (suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. — Mr. C. A. Cuttriss, m.b.e , F.n.a.s , 
F.ll S.A. 

Representative on the Council of State. — Sir 
Edgar Holberton, KT., C.B e. 

Representative on the Burma Legislative 

Council. — A. B. Ritchie, Esq., M.L.C. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 

Board — Messrs. J. Hogg, A. B. Ritchie, M.L.C., 
J. A. Swan, and A. J. Anderson, C.8.I. 

Representative on the Rangoon Municipal 

Committee. — Mr. A. McKeaud 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — Mr. J. 

Hogg. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — Mr. A. B. Rit- 
chie, M.L.C. 

Burma Botter Commission. — Mr. C. A. Cut- 
triss, M.B E., F.R.G.S., r.R.S.A. 

Burma University Council. — H. Smiles, Esq., 

M.A. 

Rangoon Development Trust — A. J. Anderson, 
Esq., o.s.i. 

Lord Haig's Officers' Association. — W. T. Hen 
ry, Esq. 
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COCANADA. 


Tlie Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October, 1808. 

The following are the office-holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 
its headquarters at Cocanada, tire clncf port 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras : — 

Messrs W Stephens (Agent, Imperial Bank 
ot India,) Chairman. 

C Hodding (Coromandel Co., Ltd.), R H. 
D'Cruz (Wilson A Co.), A. Simson (Kimson 
Bros ), M. R. Ry. Kao Bahadur K. Surya- 
narayanamaurty Naidu (laru and C. M. 
Lake (lnnes Co.), C. W. Thompson (Shaw 
Wallace <Sr Co ), Max Boeseh (Volkait Bio.-. ), 
}\ Lefaueheur (Cordon Woodrolfe & Co.), 
V. L. Jt. Boswortli (J. IT. Yavasseur & Co ), 
S. Deane (Bank ot Madras, Cocanada.) 

Secretary— Mr. J. A. Muller. 

The rules of the Chamber provide “that by 
the terra ‘ member ' be understood a mercan- 
tile liim or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of u mercantile ffrm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on businest 
in Cocanada, or other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavan, Vizagapatara, and Gan jam, 
and duly electing according to the Kules of the 


Chamber, and that all such he eligible, but only 
members resident in Cocanada can bold office/' 
Members are elected dv ballot. The Com* 
mittce, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In 
either case a lee oi Rs. 1(5 must accompany 
the reference. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, Including 
the Chairman, and the Committee are elected 
by ballot, the Chairman at the general meeting 
oi’ January in eaeii year, for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 
50 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Rs. 25. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for each momber whoso place of business 
is elsewhere is Rs. 60 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Committee meetings are 
held on the 1st Tuesday in the month and 
general meetings on the 2nd Tuesday. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- . Tiie following Is the membership of this 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- Board at the present time : — 


corporatcd in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firing and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
btted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
o* the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from 5 to 10 members. 


Mr. C. 8. Burns (Chaitman) ; Mr. W. Su- 
therland Ross {Vire-Ch airman ) ; Mr. P. 
[•]. Beeslon ; Jlon’ble Sir J. Thomson 
Broom, Kt., Mr. W. Fraser, Mr. W. Philips, 
Jlon'bic Mr. J. Loehore, Mr. It. M. Milne, 
Mr. W. F. Hutson, Hon’blc Mr. R. S. 
Philpott, and Mr. D. W. Watson, 
Secretary. — Mr. A. Duncan, a.o.a. 
Representative m the Legislative Council . — 
Sir J. Thomson Broom. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

The credit of conceiving the Idea of orgnniz- agriculture, finance, commerce and industry 
ing an Indian Industrial Conference under tin oi the whole country by inviting experts in 
auspices of the Industrial Association ol different branches, the formation of well 
Western India belongs to the late Mr. M. G.j informed public opinion on economical pro- 
Ranade. Discussion of questions relating to! blems were the objects kept by Mr. Ranadc 
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in view in convening this meeting. The first 
session of the Conference was held at Poona 
in August 1891, under the Presidency oi 
Captain Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and was at- 
tended by distinguished European and Indian 
gentlemen. Two more sessions of the Confe- 
rence were held in 1892 and 1992. But 
owing to the elevation of Mr. M. G. Itanade 
to the High Court and his transfer to Bombay 
this movement cam e virtually to a standstill, , 
until it was revived in 1905. The National 
Congress almost since its inception has given 
prominent attention to some of the principal 
economic questions and the famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-1900 contributed not a little to push 
the economical problem to the forefront and 
resulted in the organization of three or fom 
Industrial and Agricultural exhibitions between 
1900 and 190 5 under the auspices olthe National 
Congress, which gave the people an opportunity 
to take stock of their gams and looses m the 
field of arts and industries and opened then I 
eyes to their industrial backwardness. Smal 
committees were appointed at these exhibitions 
to devise means for the revival of existing 
industries and also for the starting of new 
ones. 

In the year 1905 the exhibition Commitfei 
of Benares took the important step of reviving 
the Industrial Conference organization. Tin 
first session was accordingly held under tin 
distinguished presidency of the late Mr. It. C. 
Dutta. During the last fourteen years of its 
existence, this conference has been fortunate 
in securing very able and influential gentlemen 
to occupy the Presidential Chair. 

It has succeeded in creating an intelligent 
and powerful public opinion on mercantile and 
commercial matters, and in bringing about an 
industrial awakening throughout the country. 
In order to add to its efficiency, one of the reso- 
lutions unanimously passed at the Delhi-sittmg, 
entrusted the Standing Committee of the Con- 
ference for the year, with the onerous task of 
over-hauling its constitution with a view to its 
complete re-organization and the improvement 
of its driving capacity. The Committee, 
after very careful and anxious consideration 
have come to the conclusion that the larger 
interests of the country would be more effectively 
served by reducing to the minimum the duplica- 
tion of existing machinery, and by concentrating 
the energy and resources of the country into 
as few channels as possible. It has therefore 
been decided to bring about an amalgamation 
between the Conference and the Indian Commer- 
cial Congress which was started in Bombay 
in the year 1915 with very much the same 
object as the Conference, thus uniting their 
forces, strengthening their resources, and more 
effectively focussing the views of the public on 
all matters and problems relating to the com- 
merce and industry of the country. 

Constitution— T he objects of the Conference 
as laid down in its revised constitution arc as 
follows : — 

Aims <fc Objects.— T he Indian Industrial 
and Commercial Congress shall attempt to pro - 1 
mote, protect and develop agriculture, commerce, j 
m^ntifactnjres and trade of India, on sound lines [ 


and Commercial Congress . 

and to introduce new industries wherever 
possible. 

(a) By holding annual sessions of all Cham- 
bers of Commerce to deliberate upon and dis- 
cuss various commercial, Industrial, economic 
and agricultural questions affecting tho vital 
interests of India and to voice the views of the 
country by passing resolutions. 

( b ) By holding Conferences and meetings to 
deliberate upon and discuss the economic, 
agricultural and industrial needs and problems 
affecting the whole country. 

(e) Bv collecting correct statistics and other 
information on the above subjects 

(d) Bv disseminating the information so 
collected through the medium of books, pam- 
phlets or leaflets. 

( e ) By making representations to the various 
departments of British Government, to the 
Railway Companies, the Rulers of Indian 
Stites and Industrial and Commercial bodies 
or Associations on all matters pertaining to or 
bearing on agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce of the country. 

( f ) Bv the formation of industrial and com- 
mercial Associations in the various parts of the 
country, where they are non-existent. 

In pursuance of the above objects, 14 sessions 
of the Indian Industrial Conference and one 
session of the Indian Commercial Congress 
were held before the amalgamation. The Report 
of each session contains the proceedings and the 
papers submitted to each Conference and covers 
over 500 pages of closely printed matter. 
The first joint session was held in Bombay in 
January 1920 in which important resolutions 
were passed. The office also has compiled the 
following books : — The Directory of Indian 
Goods and Industries (6th Edition) containing 
the names and addresses of manufacturers of and 
Icalers in the Indian made goods, Indian Banks, 
'te. The Directory of Technical Institutions in 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged and 
other particulars relating to Agricultural, Com- 
mercial and Technical schools and colleges in 
Tndia. The Guide to Modern Machinery gives 
the addresses of makers of machinery for 
.tarting three hundred different industries. 

In addition to the educative work, the office 
sulfilsthe functions of a Bureau of Economic 
Intelligence. Inquiries of the following 
nature are received in the office. Small capi- 
talists and gentlemen of limited moans seek the 
advice of the Central Office for starting small 
mttage industries , which do not require a large 
outlay of money or the use of expensive or 
intricate machinery. Persons wishing tostart 
;oap orcandlc works .varnish making andsimilar 
chemical industries, ask for an estimate of the 
cost of machinery and plant for these different 
concerns, as well as rates for the chemicals 
required by them and the names of the firms 
trom whom they can obtain the supplies. 
Advice is sometimes sought by Indian States 
and private individuals anxious tostart planta- 
tions of Ramie, and other fibre producing 
plants and the cultivation of Rubber and other 
economic products. Parents and guardians of 
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students have addressed the Office for informa- 
tion in connection with institutions both in India 
and in foreign countries, where the young men 
can get training suited to them in Electrical 
Engineering and other technical courses. In- 
formation is also supplied regarding Indian 
experts in various branches. Small concern** 
which have already commenced to place their 
goods in the market, expect the Office of the 
Industrial Conference to help them in pushing 
forward the sale of their goods by prevailing 
upon well-known merchants, to help them by 
guaranteeing the purchase of their goods up to 
a certain quantity every year. 

The Conference wishes to take in hand the 
following projects : — 

(1) To compile a list of Indian as well as of 
foreign experts, who by their training either 
here or in foreign countries and practical 
experience in different Industrial and Manu- 
facturing branches are capable of rendering 
assistance to the capitalists and others _ intent 
on starting any new industry, or reviving old 
or existing concerns requiring expert aid. 


(2) To organize a Commercial Museum nt 
Bombay to display samples of indigenous and 
foreign industrial products, models of machinery, 
raw materials and artware. 

The foes for different classes of Membership; 
will be as shown below commencing with the 
year 1919 : — 

Us. 

Patron .. .. 1,000 or above 

Life Member . . . . 250 „ 

Donors 50 „ 

Ordinary member . . 10. 

Honorary Joint Xi'crctanes . — 

Mr. Amlmhil Sarabhai, Mr. Manu Subedar, 
». v, n.sc (Eton.), London, and Mr. J. K. 
Mehta, M.A. 

Office — 19, Bank Street, Port, Bombay 
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* The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas. Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India-thc Dravidians-diffcr alto- 
gether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invadeis, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these forcigD elements 
and the pure Dravidinns is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, Tribe and Pace, 
Indian Census Report, 1901 : the Gazetteer ot 
India, Ethnology and Caste. Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamese were included, but this 
tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently Is the porlcn- 
tiou8 length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, RaJ- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristics members the Rajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closelv to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face 
plentiful, head long ; nose narrow, and pro- 
minent, but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
fttha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower the Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found In the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 


* The Census was taken in 1921, 
at the end of this article. 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in its Up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans ; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group, and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members a re 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chauiar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
winch gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of J)ra vidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This Is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area wheic their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid, type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lcpchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad ; face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its mo3t 
characteristics representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of tho population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, witfi an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eye3 dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


Provisional figures only are available and these are given 
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flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where tin 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, oi 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skm, his 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportions of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that 
the areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly ; and, although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to the revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the Indian Empire contains 
1,802,657 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901. About 23,800 square miles have 
been added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tracts attached to the 
North-West Frontier Province. A further 
6,500 represent the area of tiie Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which was 
left out of account at previous enumerations. 
Finally the Frontier Stale of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 5,000 square miles more 
than the estimate made in 1901. 

Population Divisions. — The provinces under 
British administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
mites, or 60 * 6 per cent .of the total. The remain- 
der is included in the Native States. The total 
population is 315,156,396, of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77 ‘5 per cent, and 
the Native States 70,888,854 or 22*5 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe. — These stupend - 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast. The 
Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
except Russia. Burma is about the same size as 
Austria-Hungary ; Bombay is comparable in 
point of area with Spam ; Madras, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berar 
and Rajputana are all larger than the British 
Islands; the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe 
without Russia, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the United States of America. 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
States attached to them, both have as many 
inhabitants as the British Islands, Bihar and 


clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 

Contrasts. — The linguistic survey has dis- 
tir guished in India about a hundred and thirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech. In the domain of religion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there are millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
mists, Buddhists, .1 ains, Sikhs, and Christians. So 
also in respect of social customs. In the north 
near relatives are forbidden to marry; but in 
the south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
even closer alliances are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastity is highly valued, but 
some communities set little store by It, at any 
rate prior to marriage, and others make it a rule 
to dedicate one daughter to a life of r fiigious 
piostitution. In Borne parts the women, move 
about freely ; in others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts ; in others 
trousers. In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food ; in others rice, and in others millets 
of various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
found in India. At one extreme are the land- 
holding and professional classes, many of whom 
are highly educated ana refined ; at the other 
various primitive aboriginal tribes such as the 
head-hunting Nagas of Assam and the leaf-dad 
savages of the southern hills who subsist on 
vermin and jungle products. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined. 
The population of the Central Provinces and 
Berar approaches that of Brazil ; Hyderabad 
and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
Egypt ; Central India and Rajputana as Scot- 
land and Ireland combined ; and Assam as 
Belgium. 

Density. — In the whole Empire there are 
on the average 175 persons to the square mile, 
or much the same as Europe outside Russia. 
In British territory the number to the square 
mile is 223 and in the Native States 100 ; the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in 
France and the latter is identical with that in 
Spain. 

There are great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-thirds of the districts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 500. The units with less than 100 persons 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-eleventh of the popu- 
lation. 

Causes of Density. — The productiveness of 
the soil is the main factor in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickly 
peopled tracts are the level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of the land is fit for tillage. This 
Is notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the surface is equally 
favourable ; the rainfall is more scanty and less 
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regular ; but it is supplemented in many parts 
by water from the canals. The natural divisions 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and 
north Madras, with a rainfall of 50 inches, has 
a relatively low mean density, but this Is be- 
cause it includes on the west a considerable hilly 
area, while on the east near the sea the ground is 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the 
intermediate strip, between the littoral and the 
hills, the density is as great as in parts of the 
lower Gangetic Plain. Want of water is the 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse 


population in several more or less level tracts 
such as Gujarat, Rajputana East and Central 
India West, and the North-West dry area. In 
Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and jungle 
and sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma- 
putra River, where permanent cultivation is out 
of question. The agricultural returns show that 
three-quarters of the whole area is cultivable 
but this simply means that crops of some kind 
can occasionally be grown. The proportion of 
the area fit for permanent cultivation must be 
less than half that shown in the returns. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
statistics includes every municipality ; all Civil 
lines not Included within municipal limits ; 
every cantonment ; every other continuous col- 
lections of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons, which may be treated as a town 
for census purposes. Only 9*5 per cent, of the 
population of India are found in towns as defined 
above, compared with 78*1 per cent, in England 
and Wales and 45-0 per cent, in Germany. Rattier 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth in towns with from 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those with from five to ten thousand ; the 
remainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns 
with less than five thousand. The tendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north-east. The 

f iroportion of the urban to the total population 
n the main provinces ranges from 18 per cent, 
in Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. The 
urban population of Upper India is much larger 
than it otherwise would be because of the numer- 
ous old capitals which are found there. In the 
future the main factors will be the expansion of 
trade and industrial development. 

Sex In Towns. — In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in India 
presents a striking contrast to that of European 
countries. In Europe the proportion of females 
is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but in India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per thousand males is only 
'847, compared with 953 in the population as a 
whole. The reason is that 1 n this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and factory employes are males. The dispro- 
portion is most marked in large trading and 
industrial centres where the number of immi- 
grants is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
foreign-born population contains only 357 
females per thousand males. . 

Religion in Towns— Of the Parsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are resident in towns; 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and of the Christians more than one-fifth. There 
is a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who form 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, reside In towns. In the case of the 
former the proportion rises to one-sixth If we 
exclude the figures for Bengal, where the majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts. Amongst the Hindus the higher 
caste* have hitherto shown a greater predilection 


for town-life than the lower, but the dispropor- 
tion is gradually disappearing ; modern indus- 
trial developments are attracting the lower 
castes to towns in cvcr-incrcasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural. — The proportion of the 
urban to the total population has fallen during 
thedeeaue from 9-9 to 9 - 5 per cent. The main 
explanation of this is undoubtedly the fact that 
plague has been far more prevalent m town than 
in rural ar^as. Thus scourge has now spread to 
all parts of the Empire except the east and south. 
At the tune of the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, especially in those ot the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Jlerar, and a large number of the regular 
inhabitants had gone away. In addition, how- 
ever, to driving people away, plague has been res- 
ponsible in many towns for a terribly heavy 
mortality. It is impossible to make any esti- 
mate of the direct and indirect effects of plague 
on the growth of towns, but it » quite certain 
that they have been enormous. 

Urban Tendencies- — We cannot draw any 
conclusions as to the tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion from a comparison of the statistics of the 
present census with those of the previous one, 
v hen plague was still a new.and more or less local 
visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 
is a growing tendency for people to congregate 
in towns of a certain kind. The introduction 
of machinery is rapidly causing the old cottage 
industries to be replaced by mills and factories ; 
and tiiese are necessarily located at those places 
where there arc the best facilities for collecting 
the raw material and distributing the manufac- 
tured article. The jute industry is practically 
confined to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found 
chiefly in Western India and woollen and leather 
factories at Cawnpore and Delhi. The increas- 
ing trade of the country and the Improvements 
in railway communications also encourage the 
growth of towns. Not only are the great sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from the same 
cause. The extent to which modern conditions 
of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns is obscured not only by plague, which is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than fn 
rural areas, but also by the decay of old centres 
of population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions. Through- 
out India there are many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling. During the last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings of Ava, has lost a 
quarter of Its population. 
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CITIES. 


The general practice of statisticians is to treat 
as cities only those places which have a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. According to this 
standard there are in India only 30 cities, with 
a population of 7,075,782, or 2' 2 per cent, of the 
population. Here there is an extraordinary 
difference between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries. In England the 
cities contain 45 per cent of the total population 
in Germany 21, and in France 14 per cent. But 
even in these countries the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent. In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with 9 5 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions. There arc 
signs that in India the growth will be more rapid 
In the future than it lias been. The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 64 percent, and 
the net increase, comparing like with like, is 43 
per cent. The most rapid growth during this 
period is shown by Rangoon which has trebled 
Its population. Next comes Karachi with an in- 
crease of 108 per ccnt.and then Madiua and How- 
rah with 158 & 113 per cent respectively. Since 
1901, two new places, Jubbulporc and Dacca, 
have entered the list of cities, while Baroda lias 
disappeared from it. Eighteen cities have gain 
ed, and twelve have lost, population. Of the 
latter, a few like Mandal.iy are really decadent, 
but in most, such as Nagpur and Cawnpore, the 
loss was due wholly to the temporary influence 
of plague. The progressive cities arc differenti- 
ated from those which are decadent by their large 
immigrant population. In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Howrah this e xceeds 70 per cent, of the total 
and in Rangoon and Karachi it is close on 60 per 
cent. In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
other hand, it is barely 10 per cent. 

Calcutta. — In speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 
port, fort and canals, the population of which 
is 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Chltpore, Manicktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,043,307 inhabitants, or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also includes IIowTah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The 
suburban municipalitif s differ from Calcutta 
only in respect of their Municipal Government. 
From a structural point of view they cannot b< 
distinguished. The buildings are continuous 
throughout, and there, is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends. A 
striking feature of the statistics Is the largo num- 
ber of immigrants. Less than 29 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace. The vast majority are immi- 
grants, of whom 204,000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contri- 
butions are those from the 24 Parganas (88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000) and Midnapur (29,000). The 
volume of immigration is equally great in the 
suburbs and Howrah. 

The first regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken In 1872 showed a population of 633,009. 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but in 
1891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1901 here was a further increase of 24*3 per cent., 
but part of this was due to improved enumer- 
ation. At the present census the rate of 
increase in Calcutta proper has dropped to 5*7 


percent. The falling off is due largely to the 
growing tendency of the Inhabitants to make 
their home in the suburbs or even further afield. 
The suburban mumcip ilitics have grown during 
the decade by 45 3 per cent.. 

Bombay —which has now a population of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants when it passed into the 
possession of the Britisli in 1661. The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 In 1780, 

180.000 in 3814 and 236,000 in 1836. At 
t.he first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405, and nineteen years later, in 1891, it was 
821,764. In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1896, caused a serious 
set-back ; and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths. The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent., but this was 
not wl lolly due to deaths. At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 

; demie was in progress, ana large numbers 
of the permanent residents had sought safety 
in flight. A fresh enumeration taken in 
3906 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality gave a population of 959,537. The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
by 26 per cent, but it is only 2 per cent, more 
than it was at the time of the local enumera- 
tion of 1906. It is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the immi- 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their pcimanent homes for the Holi holidays, 
and that many of the cotton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
of the raw material. Like other largo trading 
and industrial centres, Bombay is peopled 
mainly by immigrants ; and more than 80 per 
cent, of its inhabitants were born elsewhere. 
Most of them coine from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber are from Itatnagiri, while four other districts 
together supply more than a third. There are 

30.000 Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
service. Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, chiefly mill hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
keepers, from Rajpulana. Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom. 

Madras. — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is handicapped by its distance 
from the coal-fields, has but few large indus- 
tries. The indigenous handicrafts are decaying 
and their placets not being taken by factories 
of the modern type. Apart from its being the 
headquarters of trie Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to Its 
position as a distributing centre. Of its total 
population (518,660), only one- third are immig- 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent, havo come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natives of 
the four districts in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. 

The population grew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
it has been almost stationary. There has been 
an increase of about one per cent, in the number 
of persons born in the city, but fewer of them 
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4 i 8 The Peoples of India. 

have been enumerated within the city limits. Hyderabad. — Next to the three Presidency 
As compared with 1901 the net gain due to towns, the largest city in India is Hyderabad, 
migration is less than 9,000. It is possible that the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions. Its 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where population is shown in the local Census Report 
wages are very high, has attracted many of tiie as 500,62:1. Hyderabad lias hitherto made very 
labouring classes who would otherwise have little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
sought their living in Madras. of its population is drawn from outside. 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the form but a small fraction of the total population 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the the joint family system is not nearly so common 
most two, single room huts. The home oi a well- as is frequently supposed. Where it is in vogue, 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting loom there is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
and a cook room and several apartments which the towns and cities owing to the high rents, 
arc arranged round and open on to a courtyaid. the unit for all below the middle class is the 
1 n spite of the joint family system the number of 1 oom, not the house, 
houses corresponds very closely to the number Avciage population per house 

of families in the European sense. The total 1881 .. .. 5-8 

number of houses is 63*7 million, and there 1891 5*4 

are 64*6 million married females aged 15 and 1901 .. .. .. .. .. 5*2 

over. Except amongst the higher castes who 1911 .. . .. .. .. 4*9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total Bombay in 189C, it lias l»v Match 1901 caused a 
population of India has increased by 7*1 per recorded mortality of ball a million. Since then 
cent.during the last decade, and by 52*9 per cent, it has continued its ravages, especially in Bombay 
since 1872 , but the real gain since the latter date and Upper India. The mortality from it rose 
is very much less than this. Large tracts of from about a quarter of a million in 1901 to 1 * 3 
country, including the Central India and Raj- millions in 1907. It fell below a quarter of a 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab million in each of the next two years, but 
States, which were omitted fiom the census in 1910 it exceeded half a million. The total 
returns of 1872 , were included in those of 1881. number of deaths from plague during the decade 
In 1891 the greater part of Upper Burma and was nearly 6*5 millions of which over one-third 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- occurred in the Punjab and two-hiths in the 
ated for the first time. In 1901 the most nn- United Provinces and Bombay, taken together, 
portant additions were a portion of Upper The disease fortunately has tailed to establish 
Burma and the greater part of Baluchistan. In itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- and in the extieme s-outh of the Peninsula. 
West Frontier Province, together with a lew This however is only the recorded moitality; 
smaller areas, were included within the scope in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
of the enumeration. The real increase in the down and large numbers of deaths escape regis- 
population in the last 39 years is estimated at tration. Plague attacks women more than men, 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less and people in the prime of life more than the 
than half the increase which has taken place in young and old. If plague is omitted, and it is 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of assumed that the moitality of the decade would 
Europe, dbut it considerably exceeds that of the otherwise have remained normal, the population 
Latin nations. In France the population has of the census of 1911 would have been greater 


grown by less than 7 per cent, since 1870, but 
this is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate. 
In India the birth-rate is far higher than in any 
European country ; and it is the heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase. 

Famine and Disease.— -In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is subj ect to two special 
factors-famine and epidemic disease. The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing ten years. In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and in a few districts elsewhere. 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more proiltable to the cultiva- 
tor than food grains. It was on the whole a 
period of moderate agricultural prosperity. 
From the point of view of public health, the 
censal period would have been an average one, 
but for the ravages of plague. Breaking out in i 


than it was by at least 6*5 millions. In other 
l words, the population would have increased by 
9*3 instead of 7*1 per cent. 

General Conclusions.-^ The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth in Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 
1872 and the whole Province Including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1886, by 37 per 
cent, si nee 1891. In Assam including Manipur the 
increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
the other main provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another, have sustained a set-back. In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the Internal variations are 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal one 
district has at the present timo a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others nave 
more than doubled their population since that 
date. 

In British territory there has been a gain oi 
9*1 per cent, over about mne-tenths of tbe area 
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420 The Peoples of India . 

with three quarters of the total population, and per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary circum- 

a loss of 5*8 per cent, in the remaining one-tenth stances a comparatively high rate of increase is 

of the area and one-fourth of the population, to be expected in the Native States, as they are, 

The contrast in different parts of the Native on the whole, more undeveloped than British 

States is still more striking. The net increase territory, and contain a much larger proportion 

of 10*8 per cent, is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 

per cent, in four-fifths of the total area and India as a whole during the last decade is the 

popu ation, coupled with a loss of 6'2 per cent. resultant of a gain of 10 *3 per cent, in an area of 

elsewhere. The relatively greater net increase 1,517,000 square miles, with a population of 

in the Native States as compared with British 245 millions and a present density of 1G2 to the 

territory is explained by the fact that many of square mile, and a loss of 5' 5 per cent, in an 

the States suffered severely from famine in the area of 218,000 square miles with a population 

previous decade when they sustained a net loss of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 

of 5 per cent., while British territory gained 4 * 7 square mile. 

MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents of migration— 
minor and major. The cnief of the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amoDgst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for their 
sons in a different village from their own. Of 
the 26*5 million natives of India who were 
enumerated in a district other than that In 
which they were born, 16*5 millions, or 62 per 
cent, were born In a district adjoining that 
in which they were enumerated. The major 
currents of migration are governed by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
are the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, the United Provinces 
and Bajputana, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Owing to its 
fertilejsoil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whoie of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture. It is necessary therefore to man 
the jute millb by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Darjiling and .lalpaiguri and to draw 
tile general labour supply from outside. 1 n Ben- 
gal the net excess of immigrants o\er emigrants 
is close on 1,400,000. Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a distiict in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal district in which 
they were enumerated. Assam and Burma are 
sparsely populated and the land available for cul- 
tivation being ample, very few of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it necessary to work for hire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells oi Burma have to obtain their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 125 per cent, and in Bur- 
ma 5 per cent, of the population are immigrants. 
On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 
go each year to the tea gardens of Assam. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers for the rice- 
miiling, on and otner industries, whilst many 
coolies flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest. The net loss to Bihar 
and Onssa on account of migration is about 1*5 
millions. The United Provinces sustain a net 
loss of about 800,000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 
is no great local demand for labour. At the same 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the ‘‘untouchable” castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood oversea. It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwari 
traders of Bajputana have penetrated to all parts 
of India and are to be found in very important 
batara throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay is Industrially more advanced than 
Bengal, but as its soli is less productive I 


there is a large local supply of labourers, 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Konkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay. As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory, it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiat ic countries who were 
resident in India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nepal. Of the 

92.000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern India. 
The rest were cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles of clothing. These Cabuli 
pedlars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their truculence. The number of Chinese Is 
80,000. Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car. 
penter. From Arabia come 23,000 Immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non -Asiatic Immigration.— The total 
number of immigrants from countries outside 
Asia is 146,265. Of these 131,968 come from 
Europe. The United Kingdom sends 122,919 ; 
Germany comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478. As compared with 1901 
there is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Of the British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 60,965 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa. The rest 
of the increase is accounted for by the industrial 
development which has taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
femnles born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India. — The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries. 
This emigration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of whjcb is of the casual type, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statistics are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the countries on* ts borders. There is probably 
very litt'e movement from Burma into China 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS. 


Religion . 


India. 

Bllusli 

Provinces 

Native 

States. 

INDIA 

Hindu 

.. 

315,156,896 

217,586,892 

244,267,542 

16^021,431 

70,888,854 

53,965,461 

Brahmanic 

Arya .. 


217,387,943 

243,445 

163,381,380 

234,841 

53,956,663 

8,604 

Brahmo 

Sikh 


5,504 

3,014,466 

5,210 

2,171,908 

294 

842,558 

fain 

Buddhist 


1,248,182 

10,721,453 

458,578 

10,644,409 

789,60 

77,044 

Zoroastrian (Parsi) 

Musalman 


100,096 

66,647,299 

86,155 

57,423,889 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Christian 

Jew .. 


3,876,203 

20,980 

2,492.284 

18,524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

Animistic 

Minor Religions and Religion not returned 

Not enumerated by Religion 


10,295,168 

37,101 

1,608,556 

7,348,024 

2,340 

2,947,144 

34,761 

1,608.556 


Population according to Religion and Education (Census of 1911). 


Religions, 


Total 

Population. 


Males. 

1 

Illiterate. I 


Literate. 


Literate in 
English. 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Pars! 

Muhammadan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspecified 



110,865,731 

1,734,773 

643,553 

5,286,142 

51,123 

34,709,365 

2,010,724 

5,088,241 

28,818 

99,642,597 

1,550,610 

324,968 

3,151,761 

11,128 

32,319,599 

1,422,154 

6,034,408 

22,430 

11,223,134 

184,163 

318,585 

2,134,381 

39,995 

2,389,706 

583,570 

53,833 

6,388 

1,013,596 

11,490 

13,030 

21,767 

25,334 

176,051 

252,501 

1,521 

2,981 

Total Males 

•• 


lG0,418,470j 143,479,055 

16,938,815 

1.518,301 





Females. 


Hindu 



106,720,714 

105,905,904 

814,810 

23,659 

Sikh 



1,279,007 

1,262,387 

17,280 

238 

Jain 



604,629 

580,509 

24,120 

206 

Buddhist 



5,435,086 

5,117,748, 

317,338 

1,388 

Parsi 



48,973 

17,755 

31,218 

8,347 

Muhammadan 



31,883,812 

31,746,005 

137,807 

3,940 

Christian 



1,865,472 

1,613,177 

252,295 

112,643 

Animistic 



5,129,303 

5,126,316 

2,987 

74 

Minor and Unspecified 



29,263 

26,355 

2,908 

1,533 

Total Females 

.. 


152,996,919 

151,396,156 

1,600,763 

152,026 

Total Population . . 

•• 

•• 

313,415,389 

294,875,811 ( 

18,539,578 

1 670,387 
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but, on the other hand, it is believed that the 
emigration into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal terai from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population is much 
congested, exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, but at the time when the last- census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahuis from 
Chagai, and of Baloch from Mekran had passed 
over temporarily into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 

Emigration to Distant Countries. — Of the 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find their way to French or Dutch Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to other parts of the British Em- 
pire. The total number of emigrants from India 
to other parts of the British Empire slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
males ; more than four-fifths of the aggregate are 
Hindus and only one-tenth are Mahomedan®. Of 
the total number, about 474,000 were enu- 
merated in Ceylon, 231,000 in the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States, 88,000 in 
British Guiana, 73,000 in Natal, 51,000 in 
Trinidad, 35,000 in Mauritius 29,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zanzibar. About 
one-fifth of these emigrants failed to specify 
their province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 693,000 or 85 per cent, were from Madras, 

82.000 from Bengal, about 20,000 each from the 
United Provinces and Bombay, 16.000 from 
Bihar and Orissa, 13,000 from the Punjab and 

8.000 from the Mysore State. The number who 
emigrated from other parts of India was in- 
considerable. Most of these emigrants to the 
colonies went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay tmd 
Bengal are lascars on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab are employed in 
the army or military police. 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon is of 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


India enumerated in that Island increased by 
65 per cent, in the decade ending in 1901. Since 
then there has been a further increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantations. The great majority of 
these emigrants are from the southern districts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8.000, Tra van- 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 3,000 each. 
Most of them are temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to their homes in Southern 
India. The total number of Tamils enu 
merated in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled in the Island 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 are the_ 
offspring of recent settlers. 

Malaya. — The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States is of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
rubber plantations. Most of the emigrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money ; 
and the total number of Indians enume- 
rated there exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who returned to India as their birth- 
place. Almost four-fifths of the total number 
are males. Here also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only other province which sends an appreciable 
number. 

South Africa. — In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlement ; and of the 
total number of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly half were born In the colony. Many of these 
have forgotten their native language and now 
talk only English. Hut it is in Mauritius that the 
process of colonisation has made most headway. 
The introduction of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of the slaves, three quarters of a century ago : 
and from that time onwards many of the coolies 
who have gone there have made the island their 
permanent home. Though it now contains only 

35,000 persons who were born In India, the total 
number of Indians is 258,000, or about 70 per 
cent, of the whole population. A large part of 
the island is now owned by Indians, and they 
are dominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings. 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
great religious faiths of mankind are represented 
in its population by communities, whose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their res- 
pective creeds Hinduism and its offshoots, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar ascribe the introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.D. 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con- 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on the Malabar coast. The Pars! settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
period. These facts are recalled here because 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, 
speak as if the first foreign settlement in India 


was that which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest, and that Christianity was first brought 
to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
dispose of another erroneous idea that up to 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 
absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
their way into the country. No doubt Greeks, 
Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbed 
into the structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Parsis have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
shows that this was not the case universally. 
If we may hazard a conjecture, it would seem 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
grants who came by land differed from that 
observed in the case of immigrants by sea. 
The Tndo-Aryan himself entered the country 
through the mountain passes in the North-West, 
and knew something of the land which lay 
beyond. But the sea was always something 
of a mystery and a terror to him, and those 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA 

A.— Production of Raw Materials 

/ — Exploitation of the Surface of the Earth 
Pasture and agriculture 


313,470,014 

227,030,092 

220,550,483 

224,695,900 


(a) Ordinary cultivation 

v6) Growing ol special products and market gardening 
(c) Forestry 


210,787,137 

2,012,503 

672,093 


(rf) Raising of farm stock 
(e) liaising of small an iiiials 
Fishing and hunting 


6,170,104 

48,0e3 

1,854,583 


II - Extraction oj Mineral t 
Mines 

Quarries ol hard rocks 
Salt, etc. 


529,609 

375,927 

75,424 

78,258 


B„ — Preparation and Supply of Material Substancis 


58,191,121 


111,— Industry 

Textiles . . 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 


35,323,041 

8,306,501 

698,741 


Woo* 

Metais 

Ceramics 


3,799,892 
1,861,445 
2,240, 21C 


Chemical products pioperly so called, and analogous .. .. . 1,241,58/ 

Food industries 3,711,675 

Industries of dress and the toilet . . . . . . , . . . . 7,750,609 

i 

Furniture industries .. .. .. .. .. .. 39,268 

Building industries . . . . . . . . . 2,002,493 

Construction of means of transport 66,056 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, electrici- 14,384 

ty, motive power, etc.). 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and to aits and 2,141,005 

sciences. j 

Industries concerned with refuse matter .. .. .. . . i 1,388,615 

/ V , — Transport . 5,028,900 

Transport by water 982,706 

Transport by road .. . .* i 2,781,933 


Transport by rail 1,002,493 

Post Office, telegraph and telephone services ' 201,781 

V. -Trade 17,839.102 

Banks, establishments ol credit, exchange and insurance . . . ! 1,220,187 

Brokerage, commission and export . . . 240,858 


Trade tn textiles , . . . 1,277,469 

Trade in skins, leather and furs .. .. .. .. .. . 296,712 

Trade in wood . . . . . . . [ 224,838 


Trade in metals 
Trade in pottery 
Trade in chemical products 


69,760 

101,981 

171,927 


Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 
Other trade m food stulf s . . 


719,052 

9,478,868 


Irade in clothing and toilet articles 
Trade In furniture 


300/, 01 
173 f 4.i8 
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who came from beyond the sea were looked 
upon as beings of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their 
Hindu environment. But they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate them in the great 
mass of Hinduism. The prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism. — Wc have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being autochthonous. 
The opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to siiow that 
the received opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence available in the ancient literatures of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of immigrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of fire-worship, it is true, 
as he says, that there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, such as one might expect 
to find in the literature of an immigrant race. 
This is all the more remarkable as an intense 
attachment to the land they lived in is manifest 
In all their compositions. A Sanskrit couplet 
in which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the Ncrbudda, the Indus and 
the Cauvery, are strung together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and helps to keep 
them in mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes. If the ancient 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all memories oi 
the land from which they came from their 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of their posterity to India as the land par 
excellence of religion and morality, so much 
so that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who is not born in India. If the ancestors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have set themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
affections and the highest aspirations of their 
race with the land in which they had settled, 
to the entire exclusion of the land whence they 
had come. 

Evolution of Hinduism.— Following from 
the theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
were immigrants from Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hinduism. Hinduism, 
it is the common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed which has had to compromise 
with the Animism of the population, amongst 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godllngs and superstitions. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of this explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- 
nised missionary activity among the Hindus 
at any time. The immense distances and the 
absence of means of communication, would 


of themselves have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise implies f election and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of selection. As 
a fact, however, we And that Hinduism has 
exercised very little selection, and that it 
covers practically all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who are 
included within its pale. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of ninduism are highly evolved 
stages of the cruder forms which arc still 
observed by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
from lower ones, rather than that the latter 
are corruptions of the former, gains support 
from what is now generally accepted as being 
the true explanation of the origin of certain 
social customs. Twenty years ago, it was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
riages, for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and was most largely prevalent amongst the 
higher castes from whom it spread to the lower. 
Recently, however, it has been proved that 
child marriages are prevalent far more largely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higher castes, and 
that amongst the latter, it is a survival from 
the times when the caste system was less rigid 
and intermarriages, that is to say, the taking 
of wives by the higher castes from the lower, 
were common. It may be added that the 
two most characteristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, that in the transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or retribution, are 
held with, if anything, more tenacity by the 
lower than by the higher castes. 

Scope of Hinduism. — From this point of 
view, the varying beliefs and customs which go 
under the' name of Hinduism not only offer 
no difficulties, but furnish the right clue to the 
understanding of this unique socio-religious 
system. They explain why the term “ religion” 
as applied to Hinduism does not adequately 
express its scope and method. Hinduism has 
no settled creeds whicii are obligatory on every 
Hindu. It enforces no fixed and uniform 
moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes which bear its name. It extends its 
suffrages, to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandrous unions between the sexes 
and, in the case of the so-called devadasis, 
countenances a life of open irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in- 
teresting discussion on the question “ Who 
is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, *aid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom tne Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 
however, forgot that there are Mahometan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the iniieritance of ana succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term ** religion,” 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it does uot fit into our definition of religion 
is that it represents a fundamentally different 
line of evolution in the history of religious 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOP LES — contd. 


V. — Trade — contd . 

Trade m building materials 

Trade in means of transport . . 

Trade in fuel 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 
arts and sciences. 

Trade in refuse matter 

Trade of other sorts 

C, ~ Public Administrations and Liberal Arts 

VI. — Public Force 

Army 

Navy 

Police 

VII . — Public Administration 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

Religion 

Law 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and arts and sciences 

IX. — Persons living principally on their Income 

D. -— Miscellaneous 

X. — Domestic Service . . . . 

XI. — Insufficiently described Occupations 

XII. — Unproductive 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 



Area in square miles 

Number of Towns and Villages 

(a) Towns 

(b) Villages 

Number of Occupied Houses 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 

Total Population 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 

Males 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages 

Femmes 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villages .. 


I 


India. 


2 


1 , 802,657 

722,495 

2,153 

720,342 

63 , 710,179 

6 , 037,456 

57 , 672,723 

315 , 156,396 

29 , 748,228 

285 , 408,168 

161 , 338,935 

16 , 108,304 

145 , 230,631 

153 , 817,461 

13 , 639,824 

140 , 177,537 


British 

Provinces. 


3 


1 , 093,074 

538,809 

1,452 

537,357 

49 , 140,947 

4 , 409,121 

44 , 731,826 

244 , 267,542 

22 , 817,715 

221 , 449,827 

124 , 873,691 

12 , 525,830 

112 , 347,861 

119 , 398,851 

10 , 291,885 

109 , 101,066 


84,618 

239,396 

624,962 

522,180 

8,605 

2 , 192,534 

10 , 912,123 

2 , 398,586 

665,278 

4,640 

1 , 728,663 

2 , 648,005 

5 , 325,357 

2 , 769,489 

303,408 

626,900 

674,393 

951,167 

540,176 

17 , 286,676 

4 , 599,086 

9 , 236,210 

3 , 451,381 

132,610 

3 , 318,771 


Native 

States. 


4 


709,583 

183,686 

701 

182,985 

14 , 509,232 
1 , 628,335 
12 940,897 

70 , 888,864 

6 , 930,518 

63 , 958,841 

36 , 465,244 

3 , 582,474 

32 , 882,770 

34 , 428,610 

3 , 848,039 

31 , 075,671 
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thought. In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India it was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic idea of God with that oi the Hindus, 
Dr. Harold Halfding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no God who claimed sole 
sway ; they went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which 11 nd vent tor 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Following 
an extremely remarkable line of thought 
that which drives men to worship gods was 
itself regarded as the true divine power. 
Brahma meant originally the magical, creative 
word of prayer, but it afterwards came to 
denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition lrom the idea ot 
motion towards to that of its goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer.” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole universe transfused 
and overspread with Deity. He perceived how 
evil was being perpetually transformed to good 
ill the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret was known only to the Supremo 
Being. No European writer has caught, the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philosophers 
idea of the Supreme, so faithfully, and expressed 
it so felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold in his 
“ Light of Asia.” 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and as surety suie. 

Is fixed a Power divine winch moves to 
good, 

Only its laws endure. 

It is not marred nor stayed in any use, 

All liketh it ; the sweet white milk it bungs 

To mothers' breasts, it brings the white 
drops too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings. 

It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 

Except unto the working out of doom ; 

Its threads arc Love and Lite ; Death and 
Pain 

The shuttles of its loom. 

It rnaketh and unmaketh, mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than iiad 
been ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that if, 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism arc not different 
lrom those of other great religions. Like them 
it attaches little importance to the qualities 
which make for wordly success, and most im- 
portance to self-sacrifice, humility and kindli- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the 
whole, however, the Hindu socio-religious 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the 
Individual human being a passive instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress. 

Hindu sects. — Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Hinduism as it was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that has come down to us is the literature of 
the sect that came to supersede all others.! 


But even in it, we can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters. The 
rapid multiplication of sects, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
three ways, but it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attached to each. The sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankaraeharya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only lteahty and that all the phenomenal uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Itamanuja, Madhva 
and ValJabbaeharya who followed him and, 
in more or less degree, lefuted his doctrine 
of the non-reality ot the phenomenal universe 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether Tt should be men- 
tioned hoio that it has been the great misfor- 
tune of Hinduism that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not ot altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to idols. It is the great 
aim of the modern religious reform movements 
such as the Ary a Samaj and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue the path of service ftom this spurious 
interpolation and to make altruistic social 
sei vice an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a veiy 
important part in Hinduism. Except in 
Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries. In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas will, on no account, 
worship Shiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him. The Lingayaths are a Shiva sect found 
in the. Karnatak districts of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu. But these arc exceptional Instances. 
But so far as the bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are born in 
them — that they are all several roads which 
lead to Heaven. For this reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
nvith such religions as Mahomedanism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them. The 
proportion of Hindus to the total population 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
classes. Conversions from among members 
of the higher and literate classes have practi- 
cally ceased. 

Hinduism. — The Hindus number 217,586,892 
or 69*4 per cent, of the total population of 
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India. Buddhist9 and Jains together number j 
11,969,635. Thus 229,556,527 or about 73 per | 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in the land of its birth. 
Several reasons are usually given to account for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism, such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul. 
Jainism did all this, and yet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that it influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by in the later years of its prevalence 
in India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but it is jealous of outside 
influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long bclorc 
Hinduism re-established itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

Other Indigenous Religions- — Buddhism 
and Jainism were originally only sects of 
Hinduism. Jainism even now is not so sharply 
divided from the latter religion as Buddhism 
is. Jains arc every where a recognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of the 
country there has been an increasing tendency 
on their part to return themselves at the 
Census as Hindus. The outstanding feature 
o| Jainism is the extreme sanctity in which all 
forms of life are held. The Jains arc generally 
bankets and traders. Their number at the 
last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent 
decline being due to the tendency noted above 
for Jains to return themselves as Hindus. 
Buddhism is professed but by few persons in 
India. The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Empire is mainly Burmese. Their number is 
10,721,453. The founders of Buddhism and 
Jainism are believed to have been contempo- 
i a nes, whose date is assigned somewhere in the 
5th Century B.G. Sikhism, which is the next 
important indigenous religion, had its origin 
many centuries I, iter. The founder of Sikhism, 


Guru Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
15th Gcntury of the Christian era. Nanak’s 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Theism. He taught that there is only one 
true God, he condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion 
to the Supreme Being. He preached the 
brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the persecutions 
of Aurangzcb had the effect of converting it 
into a militant creed. This momentous change 
was accomplished under the direction of Guru 
Govmd, the tenth and last of the Gurus : “ I 
shall send a sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
“ lo i (he imperial falcons wifi ily before it.” 
On his death-bed, he exhorted his followers to 
regard the Grant h, the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, as their Guru, to look upon it as the 
person of tin* living (turn. After his death, 
Sikhism passed through a peiiod of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the* 
Sikhs entered Lahore in triumph. The teach- 
ings of Guru Nanak have profoundly affected 
Hindu thought and life in the Punjab, though 
the number of persons professing the Sikh 
religion is only 3,014,466 according to the 1911 
Census. This represents an increase of over 
40 per cent, since 1901. Two other religious 
movements, offshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
be mentioned, namely, the Brahmo-Samaj and 
the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
one hundred years old. The founder of the 
former was Baja Ram Mohan Roy, and of the 
latter, Swami Dayanand Saraswat.i. The 
Brahmo-Samaj does not believe in an infallible 
scripture, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
Vedas as Divinely revealed. Both the move- 
ments are opposed to idolatry and favour social 
reform. The Brahmo movement, appealing 
as it does to the cultured intellect, has not 
been making ns much progress as the Arya- 
Samaj. The number of persons professing 
each of these creeds is 5,501 and 2(3,445 rospei - 
lively. The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj h 
the Punjab, that of the Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal. 


Non-Indian Religions. 


Mahomedanism.— Of non-Indian religions, the customs and beliefs of Hinduism. The 

that is, of leligions which had their origin writer of the article on religions of India in 

outside India the religion which has the largest the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 

number of followers in this country is Malio- observes of Islam in India : “ If it has gained 

mcdanisiu. One hundred yearn before the Mus- some converts from Hinduism it lias borrowed 

sulmans obtained a foothold in Hind by light from it many of those practices which distin- 

of conquest, they were settled in Cochin as guish it from the original faitli of Arabia. By 
traders and missionaries. The author of degrees the fervid enthusiasm of the early ralden 
Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition was sot toned down ; the two religions learned 
that in tiic 7th Century, a Mahomedan merchaut to live side by side ; and it the Mahomcdan oi 
named Malak Medina, accompanied by some the later days eould never conceal his contempt 
priests, had settled in or near Mangalore, for the faith of his ‘pagan’ neighbours, he 
The Roliam era of Malabar dates, according to came to understand that it could not be dcstroy- 
popular tradition, from the departure of Cheru- etl by persecution. From the Hindus Islam 
man Peruinal. the last of the Perutnal King*, to derived much of its demonology, the belief in 

Arabia, on his conversion to Islam. The date witchcraft, and the veneration of departed 

of the commencement of the era is the 25th Pirs or Saints. The village Mus ul man of the 
August 825 A.D. For about twelve Centuries, present day employs the Hindu astrologer to 

Islam has existed in India side by side with fix a lucky day for a marriage, or will pray 

Hinduism. During that period it has been to the village god to grant a son to his wife, 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and institu- This is the more natural, because conversion 
tions. Moreover, the Indian converts to to Islam, whenever it does occur, is largely 
Mahomedanism have to a large extent retained from the lower castes,” Mahomedanistp has 
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two main and several minor sects. The major 
sects are the Shiah and the Sunni. The great 
majority of Indian Mussulmans are of the 
latter sect. The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
West and East Bengal in the North-East are 
the strongholds of Islam in India. The Mus- 
sulman population of India, according to the 
Census of 1911, is 66,647,299. Of this number 
no less than 24 millions are in Bengal, about 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions 
in the United Provinces. Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Mussulman 
population, about 2£ millions. 

Christianity. — Indian Christianity has an 
even longer history than Indian Mahomedanism. 
According to the tradition prevailing among 
the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro- 
duction of Christianity and the establishment 
of the Original Church in Malabar in the year 
52 A.D. are ascribed to the Apostle St. Thomas, 
who landed at Cranganore or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded seven churches, 
six in Travancore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. II, Chapter XVI, p. 435). The history of 
Boman Catholicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth Century. The first 
Protestant mission was established two cen- 
turies later by the Lutherans who started 
their work in Tranqucbar in South India under 
Danish protection. The Christian population, 
according to the last Census, numbers 3,876,203. 
Nearly millions are inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency and the Native States connected 
with it. Bihar and Bombay have each over 
200,000 Christians. 

Zoroastrianism. — This religion was brought 
or brought back to India in 717 A.D. by Parsis 
who, fleeing from persecution at the hands of 
the Mussulman conquerors of their native land, 
airived at the little port of Sanjan, sixty miles 
north of Bombay in that year. According to 
the Indian antiquarian scholar, the late Rajen- 
dralal Mltra, the ancestors of the Hindus and 
Parsis dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
religious schism led to the latter retracing their 
steps to Persia. This theory derives probability 
from the names of the beneficent and malefic 
deities referred to in the Hindu and Parsi 
sacred books: ‘‘What is most striking in the 


relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke 
in his article on the Religions of India in the 
Imperial Gazetteer : ** that in tho Avesta the 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modern Persian 
Div), a term which the lndo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar inversion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in the Rig Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits ; 
but in Iran, Ahura was consistently applied 
in the higher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahura Mazda, the wise, to the Supreme God.” 
The Parsis have two sects. Tne principal 
difference between them appears to be that the 
holy days of the one precede those of the other 
by about a month. The number of Parsis, 
according to the last Census, is 100,096. The 
majority of the Parsis live in Bombay. 

Jews. — The Beni-Tsracl at Kolaba, in 
Bombay, and the Jews at Cochin are descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the sixth century, and the Cochin 
colony to the second century A.D. Both 
Jewish colonies recognize a white and black 
section, the latter being those who have more 
completely coalesced with the native popu- 
lation. The Jews numbered 20,980 at tile 
Census of 1911. 

Animists. — Since the Census of 1891, 
an attempt has been made to enumerate the 
“Animists” separately from the Hindus. 
10,295,108 persons are classed as Animists, 
according to the last Census. The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism lias 
been stated by Professor Westermark, to be 
that, while the animist worships inanimate 
objects as gods, Anthropomorphism consists 
in the worship of such objects as representatives 
and reflection of the Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind is not within the grasp 
of the average enumerator, the category of 
Animists in the Census Schedules is largely 
conjectural. Mr. Crooke in the Imperial 
Gazetteer observes “ Such a classification is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that the fundamental religion of the 
majority of the people — Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even Mussulman is mainly Animistic. The 
peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods ; but where trouble comes in the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it is from the 
older gods that he seeks relict.” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Uniformity of Indian Social Life. — 

Though India is a land of many religions and 
though each religious community has, as a 
rule, lived apart from the other communities | 
for centuries, still there is a considerable uni- 
formity in the arrangements and institutions 
of their social life. The social system of the j 
Hindus is the type to which all other com-~ 
munities domiciled in the country have hitherto 
tended to conform. To a large extent, this 
uniformity of social arrangements is clearly 
due to the fact that, amongst the Mahomedans 
and Indian Christians, for instance, the con- 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their 
old ideas in regard to social conduct.. To a 
smaller extent, the motive which influenced 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal has 
been the convenience thereby caused in busi- 
|6g8 Intercourse with their Hindu neighbours. 


Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
in India which has not been more or less infected 
by the caste spirit. The Jews, the Parsis, 
the Christians, and even the Mahomedans 
have been influenced by it. Other Hindu 
social institutions and customs which have 
exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
system, the custom of child marriages, and of 
enforced widowhood, and the feeling that con- 
tact with persons engaged in certain occupa- 
tions is polluting. In view of this general 
similarity of the social institutions of the several 
Indian communities, a description of the Hindu 
social system which is * the great prototype 
of them all, will give a general idea of the social 
life of the Indian population as a whole. It 
should, however, be mentioned here that, 
in recent years, as the result of a growing 
communal consciousness, efforts bqve beep 
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made by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever Is in disaccord with the 
original simplicity of their respective faiths. 
But this movement has as yet touched no 
more than the highly educated fringe, and even 
among the latter, there are thoughtful men who 
distrust “ revivals ” as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social ins- 
titution of India is caste. Caste is based 
on birth. The effect of caste is to divide society 
into a number of vertical sections, and not as 
in modern countries, into horizontal sections. 
The economic and cultural differences among 
the members of each caste are great. The 
millionaire and the pauper, the scholar and the 
illiterate of one caste, form a social unit. The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
his daughter among the poor of his caste, if he 
cannot find one of a corresponding position 
in life. He can on no account think of marrying 
her to a young man ot another caste, though 
as regards culture and social position, he may 
be a most desirable match. Tims, each caste 
is, within itself, a democracy in which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
over the rich and the high-placed. In this 
way, the system of caste has, in the past, served 
as a substitute for State relief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions. To 
some extent, this is the case even now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in- 
fluence of Western education, are profoundly 
modifying the conception of caste. The growth 
of the English-educated class ou the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians on the other, with common 
aspirations and interests, is a factor calculated 
to undermine the importance of caste. Al- 
though for purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which are moulding 
modern India. The question how caste origi- 
nated has been discussed by several learned 
Orientalists, but the latest and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and growth were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being differences of race and occupation. The 
four original castes of the Hindus have multi- 
plied to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
flssiparous tendencies of Hindu social life. 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, while others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses. Among 
Indian Mahomodans, there are several com- 
munities which are virtually castes, though 
they are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
Indian Christian converts, in some parts of the 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent case, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing tiie exclusive use of a part of their 
church to members of that caste. The Parsis 
are practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding caste apply more or 
Jess to the institution of the joint family of 
which really the former is an extension. This 
Institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wholly in its favour. 

The Social Reform Movement.— The 
sopial reform ipoveipept among the Hindus 


to which reference is made in the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin in efforts made by the 
Government of India, with the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus, in the 
early part of the last century to put down the 
practice of sati , that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead husband. This cruel 
practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high caste Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by legislation. But the discussions 
winch ensued in connection with mti question 
led to tiie exposure of the hard lot of Hindu 
widows as a class. Remarriage was prohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls were condemned to lead a life of 
celibacy on the death of their husbands. This 
led to immorality, and infanticide by young 
widows, who were anxious to hide their shame, 
was not infrequent. Led by the Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
scholar, a movement began which had for its 
object tiie removal of the baa on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The Pandit was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that the 
remarriage of widows had the sanction of 
antiquity. But it was necessary in order to 
establish the validity of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General of India. The Pandit and his followers 
memorialised Government. There was strong 
opposition from the orthodox masses, but the 
Government of the day were convinced that 
justice was on the side of tiie reformers, and 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed. 
The controversy on the question of the re- 
marriage of widows led to other consequences. 
It was felt that the age at which girls were 
married was absurdly low, and that child 
marriages were at the root of many social evils. 
It was also realised that the general illiteracy 
of Indian women was the greatest obstacle 
in the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women should be the first 
plank in the social reform platform. The 
earliest social reformers in India were the 
Brahmo Samajists who discarded idolatry 
and caste. Other reformers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secular basis. The Indian Na- 
tional Social Conference is their principal 
organisation, and it is supported by Provin- 
cial and District Conferences and Associations. 
Social reform ideas have made considerable 
headway during the last twenty-five years. 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces. The restrictions of caste 
as to inter-dining and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their force. The age at which girls 
; are married is steadily, if slowly, rising. The 
education of girls is making rapid progress. 
An increasing number of them go to high 
Schools and Colleges every year. But the 
most significant testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country is the re- 
markable diminution in the volume and weight 
of tho opposition to them. The number of 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
is increasing, and somo of the newspapers 
which had made themselves conspicuous by 
their virulent opposition to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and im- 
portance 
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Sex and Marriage . 


SEX. 


In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thousand males rose steadily from 05 1 in 
1881 to 963 in 1901. It has now fallen again to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881. The 
important aspect of these figures is the great 
contrast they show between Tndia and Europe, 
where the number of females per thousand 
males varies from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1,013 in Belgium, 
and 1,003 in Ireland. Tn drawing attention to 
this disparity the Chief Census Officer argued 
that the relatively high mortality amongst 
females was sufficient to account for the 
difference stated. Then in summarising the 
causes of tills relatively higher mortality he 
said: “ In Europe, boys and gnls are equally 
well cared for. Consequently, as boys ate con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by th> 
time adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes. Later on m life, the inoitality amongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the risks 
to which they are exposed in their daily avoca- 
tions ; hard work, exposure in all weathers and 
accidents of various kinds combine t.o make their 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who 
arc for the most part engaged in domestic duties 
or occupations of a lighter nature. Hence the 
proportion of females steadily rises. In India, 
the conditions are altogether different Sons 
arc earnestly longed for, while daughters arc not 
wanted. This feeling exists everywhere, but it 


varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest 
amongst communities such as the higher Jtajput 
clans, where large sums have to be paid to obtain 
a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
marriage ceremony is excessive and those like 
the Pathans who despise women and hold in de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
prejudice against daughteis is so strong that 
abortion is resorted to when the midwife predicts 
the birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they were born and 
even now tiiey are very commonly neglected to 
a greater or less extent. The advantage which 
nature gives to girls is thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their parents. 
To make matters worse, they ate given in mar- 
riage at a \ery early age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for it. 
To the evils of early ehi'd-bearmg must be added 
unsialful midwifery, and the combined result 
:s an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to 
face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the population, 
flic women often have to work as hard as, and 
sometiifies harder than, the men, and tiiey are 
thus less favourably situated in respect of their 
occupation? than their sisters in Europe." It is 
but fair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
bute far greater unpoi Lance than the Chief 
Census Officer to the omission of females at 
the enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although recognised in some backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare in India. With orthodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked. The Mahomedans allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any special rea- 
son, but he then becomes liable to pay her dower. 
The permission is seldom acted upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and either side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one 
wife, except for special reasons. A Maliomedan 
may have four wives, but ho also m practice is 
generally monogamous. 

Marriage Statistics. -In the population of 
ages and religions, about half the males and oue- 
third of the females are unmarried ; 46 per cent, 
of tho males and 48 of the females arc married, 
and 5 and 17 per cent, respectively arc widowed. 
A reference to the age statistics shows that th e 
great majority of the unmarried of both sexes 
are very young children, three-quarters of tho 
bachelors being under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 30, and 
only one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, except 
ersons suffering from some infirmity or dis- 
gurement, beggars, prostitutes, coucubines, reli- 
gious devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
bers of certain hypergamous groups who have 
been unable to effect alliances of the kind which 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of their 
immunity. It is the persons of the above* 


classes who contribute the 1 p (i r cent, of the 
mules over 40, and the 1 per cent, oi the females 
over 30 who are not, and ne\ei have been, 
married. 

Marriage Universal.— This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of the most striking ditt- 
eienccs between the social practices of India and 
those of Western Europe. It has often been ex- 
plained on Die ground that, with the Hindus, 
marriage is a religious necessity. Every man 
m list marry in order to begot a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue his soul from hell. 
T n the case of a girl it is incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she re tches the age 
of puberty. Failure to do so is punished with 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire in the 
next. But it is not, only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Ani mists and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage. -"Another striking featuie 
of the Indian statistics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. Sund- 
barg’s tabic showing the average distribution by 
ago and civil condition of the people of Western 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the population below the age of 
20, only one m ile in 2,147 is married and ohe 
female in 142 In India, on tho other hand, 10 
per cent, of the male, and 27 per cent, of tho 
female, population below that age are married. 
The number ot males below the age of 5 who are 
married is small, but of those aged 6 to 10, 4 
percent, are iqarrjod, and of fliogeagod 10 to 
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15, ] 3 per cent. At ‘15-20’ the proportion rises 
to 32, and ‘20-30’ to 69 per cent. Of the females 
under 5, one in 72 is married, of those between 
5 and 10, one in ten, between 10 and 15, more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four in 
five. In the whole of Jirlia there arc 2J million 
wives under 10, and 9 million under 15 vears of 
age. The Hindu law books inculcate marriage at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give their girls in wedlock until alter 
they have attained puberty. 

Widowhood. — It is only when we come to 
a consideration of the widowed that wc lind 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers. The 
proportion of widowers (5 per cent, of the total 
male population) does not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but. that of the widows 
is extraordinarily large, being no less than 17 
per cent, of the total number of females, against 
only 9 per cent, in Western Europe. When we 
consider their distribution by age, the diffeienee 
becomes more still striking, tor while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent of tiic widows 
are loss than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent 
are below this age, and l • 3 per cent, (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a million) arc uider 
15, an age at which m Ithnope no one is even 
married 

The large number of widows in India is due 
partly to the early age at winch gills are given in 
marriage, and paitly to the disparity which often 
exists between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the re-marri- 
age of widows. Many castes, especially the 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
it is not absolutely prohibited, it is often unpopu- 
lar. Although widow marriage is permitted by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 
a widow, the Mahornedans of India share the 
prejudice to some extent. How the re-marriage 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is im- 
possible to say, but it seems highly probable 
that the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was conllned at first to 
the higher castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

Infant Marriage. — It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, they point to a 
slight diminution of the practice, 'flic llgtircs 
for 1901 weie abnormal owing to the famines of 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mille who are marned at the 
age of * 0-5 ’ as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age ‘ 5-10 * the proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132, and at ‘ 10-15 * from 
542 to 488. \mongst Mahornedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
from 7 to 5, at the second from 83 to 65 and at 
the third from 474 to 393. 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabari opened the 
campaign a quarter of a Century ago ; and the 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually in connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in its platform. It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas In Northern India. The 
more enlightened members of the higher castes 
who do not allow widows to re-marry are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it is to expose their 
daughters to the risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up amongst them. 

In two Native States action has berm taken, 
fn Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty years of age. The object of the latter pro- 
vision is to prevent those unequal marriages of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which aye 
popularly believed to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result in a large proportion of them leading a 
long life of enforced widowhood. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, the pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, lias gone further. He passed for 
his State in 1904, in the face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant Marriage Pre- 
vention Act”, which forbids absolutely the 
marriage of all girls below the age of nine and 
allows that of gnls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen, only if the par- 
ents ihst obtain the consent of a tribunal con- 
sisting oi the local Sub-J udge and three assessors 
of the petitioners caste. Consent is not supposed 
to be given except on special grounds, which are 
specified m the Act. 

Widow remarriage— The prohibition of 
widow marriage is a badge of respectability. 
Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
account in social estimation. There is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
marriage of widows. At the other end of the 
so< ul structure there is a movement in the oppo- 
site direction. Many social reformers have 
inveighed against the condemnation of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have point- 
ed out that the custom is a modern innovation 
which was unknown in Vedic times. In many 
provinces recently theic have been cases in which 
such widows have been given m marriage a 
‘nroml time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus. A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Bhatias 
of the Bombay Presidency. It is said that in 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married in thf 
last ton years. The, actual results no doubt arc 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION, 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed in a 
special article on Education ( q . v.) But wc may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendencies revealed in the census returns. 

Of the total population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read his reply. 
The number who can decipher the pages of a 
printed book with more or less difficulty is no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India there are 
many Hindus who though unable to write can 
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drone out at least the more familiar paits of the 
Mfthabharata or Ramayana to their neighbours, 
who feel that it is meritorious to listen to the 
recital of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning. Mmilaily there are 
many Mahomedans, especially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koran, though they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count. The number of per- 
sons who are literate in the sense in which the 
term was used at the present census is divided 
very unequally between the two sexes ; of the 
total male population, 106 per mille are able to 
read and write, and of the female only 10. In 
other words there is only one literate female to 
every eleven males. If we leave out of account 
children under 15 years of age, the number of 
literate males per mille is 149, and that of 
literate females 13. 

Education by Provinces.— Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted in the monasteries and 
the absence of the pardah system which hampers 
the education of females in other parts of India, 
Burma easily holds the first place In respect of 
literacy. In the whole population 222 persons per 
mille are literate and the proportion rises to 314 
amongst persons over 15 years of age. In e\ cry 
thousand persons of each sex, 376 males and 01 
emales are able to read and write. Of the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras coine 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons per mille 
respectively. Bombay follows closely on their 
heels. Then after a long mterval come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Tun jab. At the bot- 
tom of the list are the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, with 34 and 33 
literate persons per mille respectively. Differ- 
ences similar to those noticed above sometimes 
have tlieii counterpart within provincial bounda- 
ries. Thus in Bihar and Orissa, the Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literate persons per mille 
and the Chota Nagpur plateau only 28. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the proportion 
ranges from only 6 per mille in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 54 in the Nerbudda Valley. 

Native States. — Education is more widely 
diffused in British provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
males and 8 females per mille who are literate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British territory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The Kashmir 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the most backward 
part of India. 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmos and Aryas 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parsis 
easily bear the palm in respect of education. Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, if persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, aDd of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent, of the males and 2^ 
per cent, of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next* but they have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst the Parsis. Half the 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males is 
only slightly greater than it was at the com- 
mencement of the decade, that of literate 
females has doubled. The Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person in 
four able to read and write. Here also 

we see the phenomenon of a practi- 

cally unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) eouplcd with a large increase in 
that of literate females, which is now 6 per cent, 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1901. The Christ- 
ians (22 per cent, literate) are almost on a par 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
equality between the position of the two sexes 
is much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that ol males. In order to 
ascertain how far the high position of Christians 
is due to the inclusion of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the figures for Indian Christians have 
been worked out separately. The result is some- 
what surprising; for although the Indian converts 
to Christianity are recruited mainly from the 
aboriginal tribes and the lowest Hindu castes, 
who arc almost wholly illiterate, they have, in 
proportion to their numbers, three times as 
many literate persons as the Hindus and more 
tin n four times as many as the Mahomedans. 
One Indian Christian in six is able to read 
and write ; for males the proportion is one 
in four ; and for females one in ten. The 
influence of Christianity on education is stri 
kingly illustrated by the figures for the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, where the proportion 
of Indian Christians who are literate is 76 
per mille, compared with only 5 per mille 
amongst their animistic congeners. It has to 
be remembered, moreover, that many of the 
Indian Christians had already passed the school- 
going age at the time of their conversion ; the 
roportion who are able to read and write must 
e far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians. 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fifteen ; for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for females one in 
seventy. Here again, while the proportion for 
males shows only a slight improvement, that for 
females has doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a pioportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8). The Mahomedans with 
only 69 and 4 per mille respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 female in a thousand 
of each sex are able to read and write. The low 
position of the Mahomedans is due largely to 
the fact that they are found chiefly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar, 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same is the case in Bombay 
excluding Sind. In Sind the Mahomtdan popu- 
lation is exceptionally illiterate, but in the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
amongst them than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu cast* s 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less so than the Animists. 

Increase of Literacy. — The total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
15.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has increased by 15 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent. The 
proportion who are literate per thousand males 
nas risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10. If persons 
under 15 years of age be excluded, the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 for females. 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most encouraging. It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was equally great in the pre- 
vious decade,80 that it has now been continuous 
for twenty years. The total number of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with less 
than half a million twenty years ago. 

Progress. — Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scholars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which they siiow is being made. 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1891 was only 3.7 mil- 
lions. In 1901 it had risen to 4.4, and in 1911 
to 6 . 3 millions. 17.7 per cent, of the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 per cent, in 1907. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has 
and the number in primary schools has 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
United Provinces. Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
examination of the University, the number of 
persons passing that examination has risen from 
4,070 in 1891 to 10,512 in 1911. Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen durii g 
the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that of 
those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 5,373. The gene- 
ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in respect 
of secondary education. 

There was a continuous fall, botli in the num- 
ber and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as it was 
thirty years ago. The number ot lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


doubled, 

increased 


Infirmities. 


The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity at 3 ach of the last four censuses is 
shown m the following table : — 



i 

Number afflicted 


Infirmity. 

I 





j 1911 

J 1901 

1891 

j 1881 

Insane 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

443,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 


142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

| 109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

134,968 


35 

33 

46 

57 

Total 

833,644 i 

670,817 

856,252 j 

937,063 


267 1 

229 

315 

407 


Note. — The figures in heavier type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity. — In respect of the prevalence of 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 
European countries. According to the latest re- 
turns, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 
tion in India. This may be due partly to the fact 
that the English statistics include the weak- 
minded as well as those who are actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of the return in 
a country where the majority of the mentally 
afflicted are confined in asylums ; but the main 
reason no doubt is to be found in the compara- 
tively tranquil life of the native of India. It 
is well known that insanity increases with the 
spread of civilisation, owing to the greater 


wear and tear of nerve tissues involved In the 
struggle for existence. 

The total number of insane persons exceeds by 
9 per cent, that returned in 1891, but their pro- 
ortion per hundred thousand of the population 
as fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province and 
four Native States in the peninsular area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 
per hundred thousand of the population has risen 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
this large increase is forthcoming. 

Deaf-Mutes. — By deaf-mutism is meant the 
congenital want of the sense of hearing which, in 
the absence of special schools, such as arc onh 
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just beginning to appear in India, necessarily 
prevents the sufferer from learning to talk. Clear 
instructions were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Some few, perhaps, may have been included in the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes is now very small. In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb from birth. These proportions 
are much the same as those obtaining in 
European countries. 

Blindness. — Ih India as a whole fourteen 
persons in every ten thousand of the population 
arc blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
In most European countries and in the United 
States of America. It is a matter of common 
observation that blindness is ordinarily far more 
common in tropical countries than in those with 
a temperate climate. It is, however, less 
common in India than in parts of Eastern 
Europe ; in Russia, for instance, nineteen 
persons in every ten thousand arc blind. 

Lepers. — In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 females per hundred thousand persons of 
each sex are lepers. Of the different provinces, 
Assam suffers most, then Burma, and then in 
order Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. In the two last-men- 
tioned provinces there are only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred thousand of each sex. 
The occurrence of leprosy is very local and its 
prevalence varies enormously within provincial 
boundaries. 

The number of lepers has fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 109 thousand, a drop of more than 13 per 
cent. When it is remembered that the number 
of persons suffering from the other three infir- 
mities taken together has remained almost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded that the decrease 
in the reported number of lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution in the prevalence of 


the disease. It is possible that this is partly the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreading. The total number of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4.7 per cent, of the 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
much, but it. lias to be remembered that the 
movement is still in its infancy and that progress 
has been very rapid in recent years. Com- 
plete statistics for 1901 are not readily available, 
but it is known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it is 
now. The greater part of tile credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers in Tndia and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govcrn- 
ment. Its latest report shows that there are 3,537 
lepers in the forty asylums maintained by the 
Society. 

The belief is growing that leprosy is communi- 
cated from one human being to another by 
some insect, and two South African doctors have 
recently published papers implicating the bed 
bug ( acaidhia lectulatia). If this theory be cor- 
rect it is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylum? must reduce the number of foci of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent it from spread- 
ing. It is worthy of note that in many of the 
districts where the disease was most prevalent 
in 1891, there has since been a remarkable im- 
piovement. Chamba which in 1891 had 34 le- 
pers in evrry tun thousand of its population, now 
has only 15 ; in Birbhum the corresponding pro- 
portion has fallen from 35 to 16, in Bankura from 
36 to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, in Delira Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 
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Nowhere are the many points of difference in 
the local conditions of India, as compared with 
those of western countries, more marked than 
in respect of the functional distribution of the 
people. In England, according to the returns for 
1901, of every hundred actual workers. 58 are 
engaged in industrial pursuits, 14 in domestic 
service, 13 in trade and only 8 in agriculture, 
whereas in India 71 per cent, are engaged in pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 per cent in all 
other occupations combined. The preparation 
and supply of material substances alfoid a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent, of the population 
(actual workers) of whom 12 per cent, are employ- 
ed in industries, 2 in transport and 5 in trade. The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mille; the civil and military services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mille. The difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in \\ estern 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of tiie steam engine, and to the 
great improvement in means of transport and the 
use of mechanical power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 
sixty years ago, the agricultural population was 


very little less than it Is at the present time in 
India. There are, as we shall see further on, 
indications that in the latter country also great 
changes are impending : and it is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people wili become less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village. — Until the recent introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly self-supporting and independent. Its 
ebamars skinned the dead cattle, cured their 
hides, and made the villagers’ sandals and 
thongs. Local carpenters made their ploughs 
local blacksmith? their shares, local potters their 
utensils for cooking and carrying water, and 
local weavers their cotton clottiing. Each 
village had its own oil-pressers, its own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers. 
Where this system was fully developed, the 
duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering into 
competition with another of the same caste. 
The barber, the washerman* the blacksmith, etc. 
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all had their own definite circle withip which 
they worked, and they received a regular yearly 
payment for their services, which often took 
the form of a prescriptive share of the harvest, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been 
reaped and brought to th<’ threshing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the s< li- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village Jiic. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perfoun the 
humbler functions in the economy of village lif< 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits. 
There is also a tendency to replace the prescrip- 
tive yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts lor instance, the 
village Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them ; and the hides are then sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal. Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for industries to 
become localised. I 'he extensive importation 
of cheap European pieoegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factor es of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village industries. The high 
prices of agricultural produce have also led 
many village artisans to abandon their heredi- 
tary craft in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 4 
organisation is proceeding varies considerably 
in diflerent parts. The change is most notice- 
able in the more advanced provinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Central 
India and Itajputana, the old oigauisation 
remains almost intai t. 

Agriculture.— India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent, are engaged m pasture and agricul- 
ture, viz., 09 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
and 3 per cent, in maikefc gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small annuals. The 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise neaily 8 million landlords, 107 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm se rvants and field labouieis 
and loss than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and llicir employes. 

On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces fiom 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
10 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 3.3 
m Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay 
and 59 in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
These local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of tiic density 
of population. The conclusion seems to be 
that the differences arc duo to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed 
cashes who are ljeredifcary agrestic serfs, 
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| Of the two million persons supported by the 
j growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc., plantations and the remainder in 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 
growers. Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (675,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were classed 
under liaising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buflalo-brmlers, and keepers and one-eleventb 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing and Hunting. — In the whole of 
India about. 2 million persons, or 6 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these, all 
but a small fraction are fishermen. About 
halt the total number arc found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the fiee passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in his Province pTobably 
produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, are at present but little ex- 
ploited. 

Mines. — In the whole of India only 530,000 
persons or 17 in every ten thousand are support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account, for about half the 
total number (277,000). The coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In the Manbhum 
district, which contains the Jhetria, and part 
of the ltaniganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported by 
work in the collieries. Though the ltaniganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal sent to ‘Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1001. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yield lor all India was twelve million tons. Of 
tiic latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways. Tiic total output however is still 
trivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons. Most of the persons employed in tiic 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa aro abo- 
riginal or quasi- -aboriginal ; about half are 
Baims and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora, 
Itajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. The 
great majority arc recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons. 

Metals. — Of the 98,000 persons supported by 
mining for metals, more than half were returned 
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in the Mysore State, and of these the great 
majority were employed in the gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 
per annum. The mines in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, which support 21,000 persons, 
are principally for the extraction of manganese. 
The mining of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused Russia to 
discontinue her exports of it for the time. There 
has since been a period of depression, which 
seems now to have come to an end. Manganese 
is extracted elsewhere also, e.y.,in Mysoie and 
Madras. In Burma tin and lead are extracted 
as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but chiefly 
in Mayurbhanj which supplies the raw material 
for Messrs. Tata and Company’s ironworks at 
Sakchi. 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by work in 
quarries and mines for non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-fitths were enume- 
rated in Bombay, where the quarrying of stone 
and limestone is an important business chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay city. In 
Bihar and Orissa and Madras mica mining is 
of some importance. 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre supports 
78,000 persons. Nearly a third of the total 
number are found in Bihar and Orissa where the 
Nuniyas are still largely employed in digging 
out and refining saltpetre. This industry is 
carried on also in the Punjab Rock salt is 
mined in the same province and in llajputana. 

The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of minerals has risen during 
the decade from 235 to 517 thousand. The 
most noticeable increase is in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells which embrace nearly three 
times as many persons as in 1901. The bulk 
of the increase has occurred in Bengal and 
lilliar and Orissa, but it is to be noted that 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces and 
Berar which now contribute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
years previously. Miners for metals are 
times as numerous as they were in 1901. 

Industries- — Of the 35 3 million persons 
dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one-iourth or 2 0 per cent, oi the total popula- 
tion, are supported by textile industries. Of 
these, the most important, from a numerical 
point of view, arc industries connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 
clo3C on 0 millions, and another half million 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material. The propoition 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving is 37 per mille in the 
Punjab, 29 in Bombay and llajputana, 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces. In 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam 
it 1 l much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mille Nearly two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing ajd weaving. Other important 
textile industiie3 are wool spinning and weaving, 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
to a third of a mjlUon persons. It is clear there- 


fore that so far as India is concerned, in spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, the hand 
industry still, to a great extent, hold its own. 
Only 13,000 perrons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and weaving factories, 7 .000 in woollen fac- 
tories including those for the making of carpets 
and even smaller numbers in other factories of 
this class. Some of these textile industries are 
very local. Those connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which province 
nine-tenths of the persons supported by them 
were enumerated. More than half the persons 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres’ chiefly coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enumerated in Madras and 
its Native States and a quarter of those supported 
by wool industries in Hyderabad. Half the silk 
spinners and weavers arc found in two provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
industries ate almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry. — As compared with 
1901 there has been a decrease of 0 1 per cent, in 
the number of persons supported by textile 
industries. This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
the competition of goods made by machinery 
both in Kurope and in this country. There has 
been a large increase m the number of Indian 
cotton mills, but as the output per head in fac- 
tories is far greater than that from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given number of factory hands 
involves the displacement of a far larger 
number of hand workers. 

Hides. — As compared with 1901, a large 
decline in the number returned as general work- 
eis in liides is partly compensated for by an 
increase m shoe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two heads taken together there has been a 
drop of about 6 per cent. During the same 
period the number of hide dealers has more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and America and the resulting 
high prices, the export trade in hides has been 
greatly stimulated. The local cobbler, on the 
other hand, having to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing competition of 
machine-made goods has been tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
means of livelihood, such as agriculture or 
work in factories of various kiuds. 

Woodworkers. — Wood cutting and working 
and basket making support 2' 5 and 1*3 million 
persons, respectively, or 3*8 million in all. The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
is still i nconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12,000 persons and 
carpentry works about 5,000. There is only one 
cane factory with 46 employes. 

Metal workers. — The workers in metals are 
only about half as numerous as those in wood 
and cane. About three-quarters of the persons 
in this order are general workers in iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in biass, copper and 
bell-mjtal. 

The total number of persons dependent on 
metal industries shows a decline of 6*6 per cent. 
a3 compared with 1901. 

Earthenware.. — The manufacture of glass, 
bricks and earthenware auppoits ip all 2'$ ipU)i* 
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on persons. Seven-eights of these are the ordin- 
ary village potters who make the various earthen- 
ware utensils for cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most parts 
of India the potter, like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is found in practically 
every village. 

Chemicals. — In a country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward, it is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged in industries connected with 
chemical products. The total number returned 
as supported by these industries exceeds amillion, 
Out it shrinas to less than 100,000 if we exclude 
manufacture and refining ot vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million persons included in 
this group are almost entirely village artisans 
who extract oil from mustard linseed etc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries. — Of the 3*7 million persons 
supported by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive type. 
Rice pounders and buskers and iiour grinders 
number 1*6 million, grain parehers, etc., 0*0 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There arc 352,000 butchers, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc., and 97,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers. The other five heads of the scheme 
contain between them only 227,000 persons. 
The principal factories in connection with food 
industries are flour and ncc mills, which employ 

42.000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tonacco factories 7,000 aud breweries 

5.000 

Dress. — In all 7*8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet. Of 
these 1*3 millions are giouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (0) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, aud ( c ) barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 
makers. 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 10 per imlle of the population, 
mz., transport by water one million, transpoit by 
road 2*8 million, transpoit by lail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
0*2 million. Transport by water, about three- 
fifths are owners of country boats and theii boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth arc employed on inland 
steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and onc-twcnticth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port bv road includes one million carters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million porters and 
messengers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals. Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 
663,000. 

Trade. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood is 17*8 millions, or 
0 per cent, of the population. 01 these, more 
than half are supported by trade in food stuffs, 
including 2*9 million grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are tor 
the most part the petty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and oil sellers; 2*2 
million grain and pulse dealers ; 1*0 million 
betel leaf, vegetables and fruit sellers, and nearly 
a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


next most important item, supporting 4 per mille 
of the population. In connection with these 
figures, it. is necessary to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the econo- 
mic conditions of India and those of Europe. 
In Europe the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whereas in India he is usually the 
maker of the article, and is thus classified under 
the industrial and not the commercial head. 

Professions. — The public administration and 
the liberal arts support 10*9 million persons or 35 
per mule, namely, public force 2 4 million, public 
administration 2*7 million, the professions and 
liberal arts 5.3 million, and persons of indepen- 
dent means about half a million. The head 
Public force includes the Army (0*7 million), the 
Navy ( loss than 5,000) and the Police ( 1*6 
million). India has practically no navy and her 
aimy is exceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries. The number of 
persons actually employed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 per mille of the population, as compared 
with 4 per mille in England and 10 in Germany. 
The figures for Police include village watchmen 
and then families. The real number In this group 
is greater than that shown in the census tables ; 
many of these village ollicials have other means 
ot subsistence, and the latter were sometimes 
shown as then principal occupation. Under the 
head Public administration arc classed only those 
persons who are directly engaged m the Execu- 
tive and .Judicial administration and their es 
tabhsh meats, whether employed diiectly under 
Government, or under a municipality or other 
local body. Employees of Government and local 
bodies who have a specific occupation of their 
own, such as doctois, printers, school-masters, 
land surveyors, etc., arc shown under the special 
heads provided for these occupations. Of the 5*3 
million persons supported by the professions and 
liberal arts. Religion accounts for rather more 
than half, Letters and the aits and sciences for 
more than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for 
onc-cighth, and Law for one-eighteenth. Tin 
main head Religion contains 1*6 million priests 
ministers, etc., 0 7 million ichgious mendicants, 

0 4 million pilgrim conductors, eircumciser 
and pci sons engaged in temples, burial or burn- 
ing ground service, and 0*06 million catechists 
and ofchei persons in church and mission service. 

01 Law, more than half are lawyers, law agents 
and mukhtiars and the remaimlei lawyers’ clerkt 
and petition writers. More than two- thirds oi 
the poisons under the Medical Head arc medical 
practitioners of various kinds, including dentists: 
the remainder are midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, etc. Tin; leal number of per- 
sons who act as midwives must exceed consider- 
ably that shown in the return. This service is 
usually performed by the wife of the village 
scavenger or other pci son of low caste ; and 
she must often have been returned under her 
husband s occupation. Nearly three-fourths of 
the persons classed under Letters and tiie arts 
and sciences are found m Music composers and 
masters, players on musical instruments, sin- 
gers, actors and dancers. The bulk of these are 
village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion oi marriages and 
religious festivals. 

Factories. — There are in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 2*1 million persons 
or 7 per mille of the population. Of these per- 
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sons, 810,000, or two-flfths of the total number 
are employed in the growing of special products, 

558.000 in textile industries, 224,000 in mines, 

125.000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries, 

71.000 in metal industries, 49,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in in- 
dustries connected with chemical products and 

45.000 in industries of luxury. Of the special 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees ) is by far 
the most important. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of coffee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persons are 
employed on them. The coffee plantations are 
four times as numerous as indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many labourers. Of the labour- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 per cent, are returned by 
Assam and 27 per cent by Bengal. Madras, 
Mysore and Coorg contain between them prac- 
tically all the coffee plantations, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the indigo factories. Of the per- 
sons working in mines, 143,000, or 04 per cent, 
are found in collieries, eight-ninths of them being 
in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The number of persons engaged in gold 
mines is about one-fifth of the number in the coal 
mines : nine-tenths of them were returned from 
Mysore. Of the 558,000 workers in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and 
jute, hemp, etc., 222,000. About two-thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found 
In the Bombay Presidency, from 8 to 9 per cent. 
In the Central Provinces and Berar and Madias, 
and about half this proportion in the united 
Provinces and Bengal. Jute mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the industries connected 
with transport, railway workshops are by far 
the most important and afford employment to 
99,009 persons, or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of persons engaged in these industries : 
about onc-fourth of thorn are found iu Bengal 
atid one-sixth in Bombay. Of the factories 
connected with food industties, the most pro- 
minent are rice and flour mills. These employ 

42.000 persons, of whom nearly three-fourths 
arc engaged in the rice mills of Rangoon and 
oth’r places in Burma. 

Indians and Europeans. — The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans varies considerably in 
different classes of factories. The great major- 
ity of the larger concerns are financed by Euro- 
pean capital, and in such cases management or 
direction is generally European, and the Indians 
shown under this head are engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
536 European and 73 Indian managers. In 
the coffee plantations of Madras and Mysore 
the same principle is apparcut. The jute mills 
of Bengal are financed by European capital and 
the managers arc all Europeans ; while in 


Europeans . 

Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, and share 25 with 
Europeans, and the latter own exclusively only 
12, all but 43 of the managers are Indians. Some- 
times the proportion of Europeans employed in 
supervision, etc., varies with the character of the 
work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
control of the deep underground workings require 
a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber In- 
dians in the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
collieries Indians are twelve times as numerous 
as Europeans. 

Anglo-Indians. — Anglo-Indian is used at the 
census as the designation of the mixed race, 
descended usually from European fathers and 
Indian mothers, which was formerly known as 
Eurasian. The total number of persons returned 
under this head, excluding Feringis, is now 
100,451 or 15 per cent, more than in 1901. Anglo- 
Indians are most numerous in Madras (26,000) 
and Bengal (20,000). In the United Provinces, 
Bombay ana Burma the number ranges from 
8 to 11 thousand, and in Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and the Punjab, 
it is about 3,500. In the States and Agencies 
Anglo-Indians aggregate only 14,000, more 
than half being found in Mysore and Hyderabad 
The increase in their number as compared with 
1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
having returned themselves under their new 
designation who would have claimed to be 
Europeans if Eurasian had been the only 
alternative, and it is also perhaps due in part 
to a growing tendency amongst certain classes 
of Indian Christians to pass themselves off as 
Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 
accounts in this way for the greater part of the 
increase of 42 per cent, in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians in his province. The pro- 
portional increase is also large in tile United 
Provinces, Bombay, Burma, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and the Cochin State. 
Although Madras still lias the largest number 
of Anglo-Indians, the total is slightly less now 
than it was twenty years ago. Possibly this is 
because more careful enumeration has reduced 
the number of Indian Christians who thus 
returned themselves. The number of Anglo- 
Indians in Burma is remarkably largo in view 
of tlie comparatively short time that has elapsed 
since it became a British possession and the 
strength of 5 ts European population. In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
males, or slightly more than the corn's ponding 
proportions in the general population of India. 
More than half of tile persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Roman Catholics, and onc-third are 
Anglicans; the number of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranged from 2 to 2J 
per cent. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1921 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of March 18th. The total population of India 
us thus ascertained is 31 9,075,132, viz., British 
Territory 247,138,300 and Indian States 
71,03(5,736, giving an increase of 3,205,218 in 
British Territory and 713,518 in Indian States. 
'These figures are provisional, but the experience 
of previous censuses shows that the difference 
between the population according to the pro- 
visional totals and that as finally ascertained 
does not amount to more than about 1 in 2,500 
persons and the figures are therefore sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. 

The proportional variations at each of the 
1 ast two censuses are given below . — 

Variations per cent, since 190 1 . 


India 

Provinces 

States 


1891 

1901 

1911 

to 

to 

to 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

+ ! r > 

-j-6 5 

-4-1-2 

; +3 9 

-K> ' i 

+ 1*3 

j -6 6 

1 -f 10 3 

-K-o 


These ratios differ slightly from those in the 
statements ajipended, as allowance has been 
made m the former tor the inclusion of new 
areas. The areas now dealt with for the first- 
time have an estimated population of 86,145 
persons. 

Unfavourable Features : — The agricultural 
conditions of the early and middle years of the 
decade were not unfavourable to the growth ot 


the population There was some' local scarcity but 
no widespread lamine, while the birth rate and 
survival rate both stood high in 1913 but declined 
slightly in the subsequent four years. The war, 
which gave a notable stimulus to the agricul- 
ture, industry and trade of the country, had 
little direct effect on the population figures. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 dominates all 
other direct influences on the movement of the 
population during the decade. The epidemic 
Iett no part ol India unvisifed. The death rati' 
was neatly double that ot the previous year and 
the direct loss ol life due to the ravages of the 
disease during a few r months in 1918 alone is 
put at about 7 millions in British India, while 
the indirect effects art' shown in tile heavy fall 
m the birth rate m 1919, the births being less 
than the deaths in both 19 L8 and 1919. Apart 
Irom the influenza epidemic, the later years ot 
the decade were generally unhealthy. Plague 
which had been virulent in 1915 in the Northern 
and Western portions of the country again took 
a hea \ y toll in 1917 and 1918. The general 
failure ol the rains of J918 caused widespread 
distress over a large part of the country and the 
mortality from cholera in 1918-19 was exception- 
ally high. In the last year of the decade a 
large part ol the country had again to face a 
serious failure oi’ the monsoon. Furthei 
analysis of the conditions aifecting the move- 
ment of the population must he postponed till the 
Census figures are available m their final form ; 
but the figures given in the statements show the 
extent to which the normal growth of the popu- 
lation has, in the greater part of the country, 
been set hack by the terrible visitation of 1918 
and the subsequent unhealthy season. 


POPULATION OF PROVINCES AND STATES AND VARIATION 
SINCE 1891. 


The population returned at previous Censuses has been corrected, as far as possible, in order 
to allow lor subsequent inter-provincial transfers. 

The population of Bennies State (total 357,838, males 177,86!), females 179,969), which was 
included under the head “ British territory ” in 1911, has now been included under the head “ Indian 
States.” Delhi and Gwalior, which in 1911 were classed under the Punjab and Central India 
Agency respectively, are now shown separately. The figures for the Madras States include those 
of Cochin and Travancore, the figures of thlae States being also shown separately. 

The political control of Aden, which is still technically a part of the Bombay Presidency, is 
w'ith the British Government, but as its general administration is still directly under the Government 
of Bombay, Aden has been shown for the purpose of the Census as part of the Bombay Presidency. 

The population of the Fiench Settlements in India which is not included in this table is according 
to the Provisional Totals 269,579 (Males 133,251, Females 136,328). 
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Province, Slat** or 
Agency. 


1 


IN 1)1 \. 

Pro\ inee^. 

1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Andamans and Nieo- 
hars 

Assam 

4. Baluchistan 

(l)tstnrf\ amt Adornth- 
tnrrf Ten itoru 7 \ > 

5. Bengal 

0. .Bihar and Orissa . . 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota-Nagpur 
7 Bombay (Presidency) 

Bond »a> 

Sind 

Aden 

H.Burma 

9. Central Provinces 
and Berar . 

Central Provinces. 

Berar 
10 Coorg 
31. Delhi 

1 2 Madras 
Bi. North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

( Districts a tul Ad- 
m mistered Ten t- 
tories ) 

14. Punjab 

15. United Provinces ot 
Agra and Oudh. . . 

Agra 

Oudh 

States and Agencies 
10. Assam State (Mani- 
pur) 

17. Baluchistan States . : 

18. Baroda State 
10. Bengal State 


The Census of 192 1 . 


Population, 1021. 

Variation, 1011—21 . 
Increase ( f). 
Decrease ( — ). 

Total. 

j Males. 

] females. 

] 

Actual. 

| Per cent. 

2 

; 

I 

1 

5 

0 

.4 10 075,1 52 

101 050 |0] 

155,018,' Ml 

| 4 018,740 

I 1 *2 

247,1 18,400 

120,011,215 

120.107,181 

] 1,205,218 

! 1 *4 

ioi.xoo 

200,807 

220,0.52 

5,15)0 

— 1 1 

20,8.5 5 

20, 10 1 

0,140 

i 574 

! 1 -1 

7.508,80 L 

•5,055,005 

55,014,1510 

i 881,502 

i 14-2 

421,070 

255.500 

J 00, 1 1 5 

1 7,207 

1 1 8 

10.05 5,177 
‘5 5,008,778 

i 1 ,1 40,021 
10,707, 11 2 

22,522.550 

1 7,2 5 1 ,600 

1 1,170.572 
- 45)0,700 

1 2 0 
-1 • 1 

2 5,478,758 
4,008 100 

1 1 ,585.708 
2,451,855 

11, 75)2,5)00 
2,014,551 

- -47 1,071 
-10.1,417 

— 1 0 

5, G5 1,0 14 
JO, {.48,580 

2,820,450 

10,101,0.54 

2,825,155 
0, 1 74,052 

I 40,252 
- -5157,080 

! ’8 
- - 1 ■ 8 

10 005, 1 70 
55,278, 493 

8,201 .800 
1,8510,100 

7,714,280 

1,112,5127 

—141 .490 
-244,5)42 

- -8 
-0 7 

54,0255 

14,205,504 

.40,878 

0,750,781 

18,045 

0,1.54,784 

1-8,758 

1-1,05)0,447 

I 19 0 
+0 0 

1.4,008,514 

1 0,827,402 

0,!) 18,085 
5,5170,74 l 

0,050,520 

1 5,117,501 

7,014 
— 511,601 

— •1 

4,081,212 

104,450 

480,741 

1,500,214 

89,851 

280,700 

1,511,908 

74,608 

200,032 

! 24,050 
— 10,517 
b 751,204 

\ ‘8 
— 0-0 
+ 17*7 

42, .422, 270 

20,884,2.44 

21,4518,037 

f 910,860 

-| 2-2 

2,217,000 

1.220,701 

1,020 005 

1 50,70*1 

4 2*3 

20,078,404 

11 ,400,0a 5 

0, 577, 1 18 

+ 1,000,820 

4 5-0 

45,500,010 
.44, 120,048 

251,85)1.752 

17,594,757 

21,05)6,194 

15,826,881 

— 1,210,544 
— 828,8 48 

—2-0 

-2*4 

12,170,5108 

0,5100,995 

5,869,31 1 

—387,600 

—31 

71,036,730 

517,114,076 

514,821,700 

1 713,518 

+ 1-0 

55851,072 

5178,000 

187,951 

205,988 

195,721 

1751,011 

-1 517,450 
— 41,292 

-1 10-8 
—5P8 

2,121,875 

800,1751 

1,05)8,054 

470,044 

1.023,821 

419,529 

+ 89,077 
-i 751,608 

- 1-4-4 
+ 8-9 
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Province, State or 
Agency. 

Population, 1921. 

Variation, 1911 — 21. 
Increase ( 1 ). 
Decrease (- ). 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Actual | 

Per cent. 

1 



1 

•> 

(5 

20. Bihar and Oassa Sta- 






tes 

8,965,481 

1,947,668 

2,017,768 

| 20,222 

- 1 *5 

21 . Bombay States 

22. Central India Agon- 

7,112, 141 

8,771,186 

8,611,155 

i 24,290 

4 *3 

ey 

28. Central Provinces 

0,90 4,581 

8,072,769 

2,981,812 

— 185,11 1 

— 2 '2 

States 

2,068, 482 

1,029,507 

1,088,975 

-18 670 

— 2*3 

24. Gwalior State 

2,175,822 

1,686,176 

1,489 616 

-11,16 5 

—1*3 

25. Hyderabad State .. 

12,452,627 

6,2 U ,981 

6,121,61 5 

—921,0 19 

—6*9 

26. Kashmir State 

8,822,020 

5,460,029 

1,757,<K)2 

1 ,504, 128 

+1 68,904 

+5-2 

27. Madras States 

2,7 45,715 

2,714, 514 

-f-618,188 

+ 13 ‘ 5 

Cochin States. 

979,019 

488,884 

495,185 

+60,909 

4-0*6 

Travancore State 

4,005,849 

2,082,306 

1,978,518 

+576,874 

+ 10-8 

28. Mysore State 

5,976,060 

8,045,999 

2,980,661 

+170,467 

+ 2*9 

29. K or tli- West Fronti- 






er Province 
(Agencies and Tribal 
Areas.) 

2,828,055 

1,520,672 

1,807,888 

1 

! 1,205,961 

+ 74 '3 

20. Punjab States 

4,415,401 

j 2,425,19! 

i 1,990,210 

+ 202,607 

4 4*8 

21. Itajputana Agenej . 

9,857,012 

5,189,765 

4 667,217 

—672,420 

—6*4 

22. Sikkim State 

22. United Provinces 

81,722 

41,502 

40,220 

—6,198 

—7’0 

States 

1,184,824 

580,308 

554,521 

—55.050 

—4*6 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

In the towns noted below, where plague was prevalent at the time of the Census of 1911, many 
of the inhabitants were absent from their homes and the population shown in this table is far less 
than it would otherwise have been. The population of these towns for 1911 according to the returns 
of a fresh Census taken after tho epidemic had subsided is noted below : — * 


i 

Province. j 

Town. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . j 

Gaya 

i : 

70,42 5 

38,717 

31,706 

Central Provinces 

Nag} ur 

184,008 

70,441 

63,567 

United Provinces 

Cawnpore 

195,498 

115,243 

80,255 

Central India 

Indore 

08,783 

37,910 

30,823 

Gwalior 

Laslikar 

72,409 

39,945 

32,464 
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Tom n. 

Population, 

1921. 

Variation, 1911-21. 

Increase (+)• 
Decrease ( — ). 


Total. 

Actual. 

Per Cent. 

Be marks. 

1 

- 


4 

5 


AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer 

11 ALU CH J STAN . 

Quetta . . 

lli,l% 

48,92.1 

+ 2 7,974 

4-15,011 

4-«>2‘4 

4-44-3 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta with Suburbs ami llowiali. .. 
Calcutta Proper . . 

IIowi ah 

1 ,261,292 
902,172 
J92,7. r >8 

4-40,979 

4-7,106 

4-13,752 

4-3 ’4 
+ *8 
4-7 '7 

Mamcktola 

Cossiporc-Clutpur 

Garden Reach 

66,750 

56,549 

44,062 

4-12,983 

4-8,371 

—1,233 

4-24-1 

4-17-4 

—2-7 

Dacca 

117,204 

4-8,753 

+8-1 

Dill All AND ORISSA. 

Patna 

Bhagalpur 

Gaya 

120,109 

68,822 

67,759 

—16,044 
—5,516 
4*1 7,838 

—11 ’8 
— 7 4 

1 35 7 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay 

Ahmcdabad 

Poona 

1,172,952 

274,202 

176,671 

4-193,508 

4-41,425 

4-17,271 

4-19-8 

4-17-8 

4-10-8 

Karachi 

Surat 

215,781 

118,299 

4-03,878 

4-3,431 

4-42 -1 
4*2 *0 

BURMA. 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 

229,527 

147,429 

4-46,211 

4-9,130 

4-15 -8 
4-6 6 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAR. 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

149,522 

108,972 

4-48,107 

4-8,322 

4-47 -4 
4-8-2 

DELHI. 

Delhi 

203,148 

4-70,311 

4~30 *2 

MADRAS. 

Madras 

Madura . . 

'brichinopoly 

Calicut 

Salem 

522 951 
138,894 
119,521 
81,995 
52,270 

4-4,291 

4-3,779 

—3,991 

4-3,578 

—6,936 

4- -8 
4-3-8 
—3 -2 
4~4 *6 
—11-7 

N.-W. b\ PROVINCE. 

Peshawar 

93,884 

—4,051 

—4-1 

PUNJAB. 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 

Ambala 

279,558 

1 60,409 
86,251 
97,983 
76,497 

4-50,871 
4-7,653 
— 12,992 
4-11,500 
—3,634 

4-22-2 

4-5 -o 

- -13 *1 
4-13 -3 
-4-5 
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1 4* 
[U* 

( 'ity. 

Population, 
1921 . 

Variation, 1911-21. 
Increase (+). 
Decrease ( — ). 

Remarks. 

Total. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

r t 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AURA 
AND OUDH. 

Lucknow . . . 

ft M.dW 

— 8,5«l 

-.1 -4 


Benares . 

199,993 

—. 1*11 

- 1 *9 


Agra 

lSf),946 

+ 197 

+ •3 


Cawnpore 

213,044 

+14,487 

+19-3 


Allahabad 

i;»r»,97o 

--If.,727 

— 9 2 


Bareilly • • 

127,9.19 

— i,r» 2 .i 

— 1*2 


Meerut . . 

122,907 

+r»,936 

+,-l 


Moradabad 

82,71-1 

+ ],. r >93 

+ 2-0 


Kuiupur . . 

7.1,200 

-1,1 16 

— r r> 


ba hoik. 

T.aroda . . 

94,7-12 

— 4 ,603 

—4 *6 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 





Bhopal 

r»,or»4 

— 1 1,150 

— 19 -8 


Indore 

92,993 

+18,016 

+106*9 


GWALIOR. 





I/inhkar 

70,819 

+20,062 

+36 3 


HYDERABAD. 





Hyderabad 

404,22a 

—97,421 

—19*4 


KASHMIR. 





Srinagar. 

141,631 

+11,430 

+ 8*8 


MYSORE. 





Bangalore (including Civil and Mili- 
tary Station.) 

238,111 

+48,026 

+25*7 


Mysore . . 

82,932 

+12,626 

+17*7 


RA.JPUTANA AGENCY. 





Jaipur 

121,196 

—16,902 

—12*3 


Jodhpur . . 

73,480 

+14,218 

+24*0 


Bikaner 

69,448 

+13,622 

+24*4 


Alwar 

44,782 

+3 477 

+8*4 
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Domestic Servants. 

The relationship of master to servant in India Every person whose name has been registered 
is a subject to which attention is frequently in the general registry is given a pocket register 
directed in the Press by complaints about the containing the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the general registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
bv the boycotting action of discharged servants, register or whose pocket register does not record 
The remedy most commonly propounded for the termination of his last previous service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
tration with a view to checking the use of false enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
testimonials, or “ cluts,” and to enabling and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
masters to obtain certain infoimation as to the and cause the servant to attend jiersonally at 
character of the persons they employ. This the registrar’s ollicc to have such entry inserted 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- master discharges a servant he must insert in 


nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
In Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
'servant’ means and Includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic, servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they arc employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
- of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but Who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is sal, is fled 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together With the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service, the registrar may grant him "provision- 
al ” registration, to be thereafter converted into 
"confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector-General of 
1‘olJce, 


the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Piovided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge 1 lie may decline to do 
so. But in such a case lie must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
'fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
I entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
I is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Its. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not. exceeding Us. 50 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) hag been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas hag been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 
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Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it, 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to lit them 
for tiie needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. The Indian, stung to the quick 
by the illiteracy around him, demands a verv 
rapid expansion of educational facilities, with 
perhaps an insufficient regard for tlie formu- 
lation of a policy to legulate such an expansion; 
the official, overweighl ed by bis responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and order, is apt to 
look with disfavour upon tin; activities of 
private enterpris • in the field of education and, 
in his efforts to improve the quality, to disre- 
gard the quantity ot training to be provided in 
the schools and colleges- and the teacher, ha- 
rassed by annoying restrictions on his freedom 
and disheartened by his poverty, is disinclined 
for changes lest they make his lot even more 
intolerable than before. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In the early days oi its dominion in India, 
the East India Company bad little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of tlie time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learntng 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible witli the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor - 
General to leave the Hindus "to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
Instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, Jo insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the proniotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 


tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely di«- 
i semmuted and that independent schools, con- 
i ducted by young men reared in tlie Hindu Col- 
j lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
| Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A si ill more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teacli “ the prin- 
cijffcs and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe.” 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of tlie highest 
cash's have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of Wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforcc, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the ilrst 
missionary College at Seramporo in 1818; ami 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
iusistniee on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord W. Bentinek’s minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardv acceptance bv Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium ot 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected: atiil 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1841 Sir HenryHaidinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though he Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


jAh epoch in Indian educational Instoiy is? 
marked bv Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1X51. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discaidcd. The new policy was boldlv 
“to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may he considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For tins purpose Depaitments 
oi Public I nsti notions were cieated on lines 
which do not diJfer \erv materially from the 
Departments oi the present day. The despatch 
also broke away fiom the practice followed 
»meo 183:5 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a tew Go vet n- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to piivate institutions 
“Such a system as this placed in all its degrees 
under eilieient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and .Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating typo ot university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several wavs. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
sol vice on an impartial basis : if* did much, 
through the agency ot its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated 
the conversion of Hindus to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities w r cre not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettend by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom winch 
teachers should enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts: they also 
recommend the institution of civil service exa- 
minations. They did not desire the universi- 
ties to be deprived of all teaching fund ions: 
they recommend the establishment of university 
chairs for advanced study. They were aware 
of the dangers of a too literary course ot instruc- 
tion : they hoped that the system of education 
would rouse the people of India to dovelope 

“ the vast resources of their country and 

gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all 
the advantages which accompany the healthy 
increase o! wealth and commerce. The 


encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 
advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
tho control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could he expected to pay. And, ill 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty ot granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Publio Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye qn the pri- 
vate institutions and to he content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can he little wonder that, 
under sueh a svstom of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept m which can now only bn 
removed by drastic changes and by lavish 
expenditure. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1002. the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Guram’s Government., and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1001. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and On the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 ner rent,, of 
tho ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, lor these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside tlioso boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Gov- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode ot 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, In It* 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 

( a ) Students. 



In Public Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Public & Private). 

Year. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1891-92 

3,041,510 

307,400 

3,348,910 

3,517,778 

339,043 

3,856,821 

1896-97 

3,428,376 

360,006 

3,788,382 

3,954,712 

402,158 

4,356,870 

1901-02 . % 

3,493,325 

393,168 

3,880,493 

4,077,430 

444,470 

4,521,900 

1906-07 .. 

4,164,832 

579,648 

4,741,480 

4,743,604 

645,028 

5,388,632 

1911-12 

5,253,065 

875,660 

6,128,725 

5,828,182 

952,539 

6,780,721 

1916-16 

5,871,184 

1,112,024 

6,983,208 

6,431,215 

1,180,281 

7,617,496 

19)6-17 

1917-18 

6,050,840 
6,119 423 

1,156,468 

1,192,309 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

6,621,527 

6,683,879 

1,230,419 

1,264,189 

7,851,940 

7,948,068 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

6.098,129 

6,306,128 

1.240,53 4 
1,306,711 

7,338,663 

7,612,839 

6,623,149 

6,829,204 

1,313,428 

1,377,021 

7,936,577 

8,206,225 


( b ) Expenditure. 



Direct Expenditure. j 

Direct and Indirect. 

Year. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 


Its. 

Its. 

Es. 

Es. 

1891-92 

1,07,55,3G8 

2,40,93,149 

1,50,18,184 

3,05,19,632 

1896-97 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,67,65,650 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,26,28,586 

3,06,37,633 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,67,352 

2,96,34,574 

5,59,03,673 

1911-12 

2,57,57,212 

5,39,41,277 

4,05,23,072 

7,85,92,605 

1915-16 

3,96,61,136 

7,47,43,004 

6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916-17 

4,18,12,109 

7,92,86,819 

6,14,80,471 

11 28,83,068 

1917-18 

4,41,73,343 

8,36,68,551 

6,46,01,690 

11,82,09,137 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

5,02,71,231 

5,91,69,207 

9,18,49,130 

10,34,29,768 

7,17,26,202 

8,44,63,472 

12,98,63,073 
14,88,9?, 960 
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In 1019*20 the total expenditure on edu- 
cation amounted to Rs. 14,88,96,960, of which 
Rs. 8,44,03,472 came from public funds. In 
spite of this marked advance, there is much 
lee-way to make up, as in the last census report 
the literate population of India was only 59 
per thousand (males 186 and iemales JO per 
thousand). 

Im perial Grants — No new imperial grants 
were made during the year 1919-20, but a lakh 
was given to the Benares Hindu University and 
a lakh to the Sir J. C. Bose Institute at Cal- 
cutta from the Education Department's reserve 
The annual assignment now amounts to 214 
lakhs, apart lrom the capital grants. 

Primary Education.. — The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded m the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal. In recent 
years, legislation has been approved by certain 
of the provincial legislative councils whereby 
municipalities are empowered lo impose a sys- 
tem of compulsory primary education witlnn 
their areas. Primary Education Acts have now 
been passed in Bombay, Bengal Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Ori-^a 
and the Central Provinces. 

The main characteristic ol these hillb is that 
the adoption ot compulsion is left to the local 
bodies. Compulsory education is to be free 
in Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
but in other provinces remission of lees is pio- 
vided for undei certain conditions. Parents 
and employers preventing children from com- 
plying with the Acts are liable to be fined, but 
provision is made for the exemption from the 
operation ot the Act* of particular classes or 
communities. Additional taxation is also 
provided for. The Bengal Act, goes somewhat 
further than the other Acts in requiring all 
municipalities to undertake at once a survey of 
the condition of primary education m municipal 
areas. 

Secondary and High School Education. 

. — The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools (roughly one for 
each revenue district) which are to be regarded 
as models for private enterprise, and to aid 
private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1919-20 the number had risen to 1,910, the 
number of scholars in the former year being 
390,881, and in the latter year 598,785. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ ‘ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
tor commercial and other hod- literary pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and 0 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
yeare, the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included, Efforts have also been made to 


improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of Gov- 
ernment, has proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications are being made 
In the United Provinces, only the better 
schools are privileged to prepare for the School 
Final Examination so that better results have 
been achieved. Tn the Punjab and in Bom- 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct- 
ed by Boards. But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
v ith the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are oiten unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In Mysore, the standard of the 
schools has been raised by withdrawing from 
the University the first year's classes and bv 
placing them in a number of the better schools 
in the State. 

There arc schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians which are placed under the control <>l 
special inspectors tor European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote iiQin the general sjs- 
tem of education in India. 

Intermediate Colleges —The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission recommended that the inter- 
mediate section of University education should 
be recognised as part of sehooj education and 
should bo separated from the University organi- 
sation Certain provinces (e. q , Bombay, the 
United Provinces, and the Punjab) are taking 
stejis towards the fulfilment oi this suggestion 
and the experiment is being watched with 
interest. The suggestion of the Commission 
has also been incorporated in the schemes for 
the new universities at Aligarh and Lucknow. 

The Arts Colleges. — Affiliated to the 
universities are colleges which the University 
concerned has the power under the Act of 
1904 to inspect and to regulate. In 1920, there 
were 150 arts colleges in British India ; and 
there were in these 51,680 mule, and 802 female 
students. The increase in the number of stu- 
dents during the quinquennium (1912-1917) was 
58’ 9 per cent. The universities are empowered 
to make regulations for the residence of stu- 
dents, but, owing to the limited provision of 
hostels, it is difficult for the colleges to comply 
with these regulations. With the assistance of 
Imperial grants many new hostels have been 
built in Calcutta. The main weakness of the 
arts colleges is that they vary much in effi- 
ciency with the result that the standard and 
scope of their work tends to be regulated by 
the weaker colleges. In many cases the pay 
and conditions of service of the teachers are 
very unsatisfactory. Each college again forms 
a water-tight compartment, there being very 
little co-operation among the colleges. 
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Professional and Technical Education, by Government, others by municipalities or 

— There are eight medical colleges (in addition local boards, and others by private bodies, 

to a number of medical schools) with 3,440 stu- One of the most important is the Victoria Jubilee 

dents; twenty-one law colleges with 5,091 stu* Technical Institute in Bombay. The tendency 

dents ; a number of agricultural colleges of in recent years has been to place these institu- 

which two only (Pooua and Lyallpur) are affi- tions under the control of the Departments of 

bated to a university. A research institute Industries, in this connexion should be merl- 
in agriculture, was started by Lord Curzon at tioned the Indian Institute of Science at Ban* 

Pusa in Bihar, which has done valuable work, galore, the product of generous donations by 

Conferences have recently been held at Pusa, the Tata family, in addition to a number 

Simla and Poona, with the object of providing of engineering schools, there are engineering 

a suitable training in agriculture. There are colleges at Itoorkee, Sibpur, Poona and Madras, 

training colleges for secondary teachers in va- each of which is affiliated to a university. There 

rious parts of India, and normal schools for the are schools of art in the larger towns, where not 

training of vernacular teachers. In 1917, the only architecture and the fine arts $,re studied, 

Government of India made a recurring grant but also practical crafts like pottery and iron- 

of 30 lakhs for the improvement of training work. There is also a school of forestry at 

facilities and for increased pay to teachers. Behra Dun. Many inquiries have been 

Very little has been done to provide suitable made in the matter of technical education, by 

instruction in commerce. The Sydenham Col- Colonel Atkinson, and Mr. Dawson, by the 

lege of Commerce in Bombay has recently been Public Works Committee and by the Industrial 

instituted for this purpose. Industrial insti- Commission, but as yet little progress has been 

tutions are dotted about India, some maintained .made. 

Universities. 

There are 13 universities in India, nameh * — 

No I University. j Dates of Ads 


1 CALCUTTA .. ..1857, 1904 1905, & Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 

i I 19111. j Indian Slates 

The Preside ney of Madras and Ooorg ai d 
cvrtam Indian States. 

The Presidency of Bombay and ceraiu 
Indian States (Baroda, Arc ) 

The Punjab, the North West Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Baluchi, dan and 
adjacent Indian Stales (kashmir, 
Patiala, <fec ). 

The United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Ajnvnv, Movwara and adjacent 
States 

Benares State. 

Mysore State 

Bihar & Orissa and adjacent ludian 
States 

Radius of f> miles 
Radius oi 10 miles 
'Burma. 

Local 

Hyderabad State. 

Delhi. 

The Central Provinces. 


On the 27th March 1921 an amending Act was the Senate which consists of from 75 to 100 mem- 
passed by which the Governor-General ceased bers, 80 per cent, of whom are nominated by the 
to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta University Chancellor, the rest being elected by the Se- 
an l now tho head of the provincial govern- nate, or by its Faculties, or by the body of 
meat is the Chancellor of each of the older registered graduates. The Senate is divided 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nomi- into Faculties, which are in most cases these 
nated by the Government concerned. The of arts, science, law, medicine, and engineering, 
executive body is the Syndicate which is now There is an oriental faculty in the Punjab Uni- 
organised so as to include a larger educational versity alone. There are also Boards of Studies, 
(dement. Over this body the Vice-Chancel- whose duties are to recommend text-books or 
lor presides, all other members being elected books which represent the standard of know- 
by the Faculties, except the Director of Pub- ledge required in the various examinations, 
lie Instruction who is a member ex officio. The newer universities differ considerably from 
The secretarial work is under the direction the older universities in constitution, 
of the Registrar. The legislative body is j 
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Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 
ture of university development since tie pass- 
ing of the Act of 1904 has been the participa- 
tion by the universities in post-graduate teach- 
ing and research. In Madras and Allahabad 
a small number of university professors have 
been appointed ; in the Punjab tne services 
of a certain number of temporary piofessors 
from overseas have been engaged during the 
cold weather. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of Sir Asutosh Mookerjcc 
and to the liberality of Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and of Sir Bash Behari (Josh. In 1916, a com- 
mittee was app pointed to investigate the matter. 
In accordance with its report, new regulations 
have, been passed by the Senate, whereby all 
post-graduate teaching and research m aits 
and science in Calcutta is now conducted di- 
rectly by the University, though many ot the 
college teachers have been invited to take part, 
in the work. Post-giaduate councils in nits 
and science have also been constituted, winch 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the woi k 
and a very smell number of additional mimheis 
appointed' by the Senate. 

Patna University — Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
tne old. Patna University, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features a uni- 
versity of the old type, but certain innovations 
have been made. The Chancellor, who is the 
Lieutenant Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the lie 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellow’s and the categories of electing bodies, 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff ami of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons ot' their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem 
hers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is a paid officer and is appointed by the local 
Government. In addition to other duties, he 
has the power to inspect all colleges ot the Uni- 
versity. The colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity are of two kinds ; colleges of the University, 
whose buildings are situated within a specified 
area, and external colleges, whose buildings 
are situated in one of the four following towns- 
Muzuffarpur, Bhagalpur, Cuttack and Ilazari- 
bagh. 

Mysore University was constituted under 
BeguJation V of 1916, for the better en- 
couragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older Universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors erofficto. 


It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university' instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and bv conducting the w ork -of the first year of 
the old colleges course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. 

Hindu University, Benares — The crea- 
tion ot the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

Jt lias no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener- 
gies are not diffused bv the necessity of super- 
vising distant colleges nor is its vitality impaired 
hv the. embairassment of administrative duties 
other than those ot organising its own teaching. 
It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat ot learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation Its constitution is 
therefore vuv dilfeient from those ot the other 
Indian umveisif ies. A dividing line is made 
between administiat i\e mafteis, entrusted to 
a huge body called the Couit, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academic 
matters, entrusted pnmarilv to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative pollers, lias the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except, where 
the Senate has acted in aecoi dance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. 'The Senate 
has the entire charge ol the organisation of in- 
struction m the University and the college 1 -', 
the courses ot study, and the examination and 
discipline of students and the conferment of 
ordinary and honorary degrees. 

The University of Dacca. — With 
the modification ot the Partition of Ben- 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the Separate province of Kastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government, 
of India conveyed their decision to establish a 
university of Dacca in their letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, dated the 4th April 191H, 
and the latter Government appointed a com- 
mittee to frame a scheme for the new University. 
The. committee was instructed that the Univer- 
sity should be of the teaching and residential and 
not of the federal type, and that it should be a 
self-contained organism unconnected with any 
colleges outside the limits of the city of Dacca. 
The Committee, which was presided over by tile 
late Mr. Jt Nathan, presented its report later m 
the year. The report is of great value and in it 
certain new principles are enunciated. Great, 
emphasis was attached to physical training and 
education and also to the tutorial guidance of 
the students. The University was to be very 
largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate stalf and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which w r as to bo 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
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The l universities. 


Government, and m other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available trom other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring eharges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 6$ 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme tuns ela- 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand,* the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr. P. J. 
Hartog, o I e., was appointed the first. Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University. — 

It was the aim ol Sir Syed Ahmed khan 
years ago to place the benefits ol a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was eonveitcd into tin 
Aligarh College. The movement in favour of 
transforming this college into a teaching and 
residential university started as early as the 
end of last century. In J911, during *tlie visit 
ol llis Majesty the King-Emperor to India, His 
Highness the Aga Khun made an appeal which 
resulted in the collection of some Unity lakhs of 
rupees. A draft constitution was drawn up 
and a consultative committee was formed. 
But the draft constitution was not approved 
by the Secretary of State, and on the <piestion 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp dilfeienee 
of opinion. (Jovernment laid down, as in the 
ease of tlx; proposed Hindu University, that 
the new university should not have the power of 
affiliating Moslem institutions in othei purls of 
India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Baja of Mah- 
mudabad, when it was proposed that the meet- 
ing recommends the Moslem Universitv Foun- 
dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the lines of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. It was evident at the meeting that a 
large number of Indian Moslems are not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their univer 
sity similar to that of the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed: — 

“ That tlris meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves w itii 
reference to tire letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D. O. No. 60, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on tho lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the .Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its cx-officio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
In the Imperial Legislative Council." 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Council and was passed in 


September 1920 The act came into force on 
December 1st, 1920, and the Hon’blo Raja St 
Muhammad All Muhammad khan, K e.J.E. 
Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad, was appointed 
the first V ee-ChanecHor ol the Universit y. 

The University of Rangoon -Plans for a 
umveibity in Buima ha\e been under consider 
ation tor some years. After bis arrival in Burma 
as Lieutenant Governor Sn Hai court Butler 
thought that, on general grounds and with 
some reference to the needs of the province, the 
Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted m 
India with courses in arts and science, pu?e 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agi icuiture, Jaw. lorcstiy, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with universitv instruc- 
tion practical studios at the Chief Court, fh > 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as Hinds wen 
available It is possible m Bui urn to a great' i 
extent than m any of t Ik* older and iiiom 
advanced provinces m India to m licentiate tin 
intellectual energies ol fin- provim e in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really manwided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teaching and icsidonf i:d college at Rangoon 
was passed on (he 241 h October 1920. The 
University aiiihonties are the Chancellor’ Vue 
Chancellor, the Council (wrlli an executive 
eoinnnitee) and the, Senate. The Council is tli 
supreme administrative body while the Senal ' 
is ati academic body with entiro control o, 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Go\eiiior-Geneial, as Visitor, has the light to 
cause inspection to be made 

The Lucknow University. — An Act, was 
passed on the 25th November 1920 to establish 
a. unitary teaching and residential University at 
Lucknow. The University authorities are (1 > 
the Corn l, with powers of making statutes. 
‘2) the Executive Council, which administers the 
property of the University and appoints examin- 
ners, (3) the Academic Council, which controls the 
teaching and advises tho Executive Council on 
all academic matters, yf) a Committee of ltefei 
cnee (a Sub-Committee of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only. The (Jbvcmoi- 
Geueral, as Visitor, lias the same power as In the 
ease of the Rangoon University. 

Proposed Universities.— Universities at 
Delhi and at Nagpur are projected, and it is 
expected that the, Delhi University will be in- 
corporated in 1922. 

Education of Women and Girls.— 

Hitherto little attention has been paid to this 
important branch of education, as in many 
places social restrictions arc still strong. In 
Madras and Calcutta there are two colleges 
each for girls : and there are in India a number 
of schools for girls maintained bv Government 
or by private agency. In 1919-20, there were 
1,024 female students in arts colleges and 
33,247 in high schools. Arts colleges, medical 
colleges, and the like admit students of both 
sexes, and a few girls attend them. The Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi 
which has just been started, gives a full medical 
course for medical students. 
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j 1914-15. 

j 191 5-10. 

|l9l6-l7 . 

1 191 7*18. 


1918-19. 

1919-20. 



Area in square miles 
Population • • j Female 

Total Population .. 

83,233 'J 
10,859,929 
17,630,155 > 

34,490,084 J 

No 

change. 

No 

change i 

1 

l 

83,282 

No 

change. 

1 

j 

| No 
> change. 

No 

change. 

Public Institutions for Males . 
Number oi arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools .. 

91 

21,339 

7 

94 

21,233 

100 

22,164 

7 

106 

23,268 


114 

23,052 

8 

120 

23,120 

Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 








In arts colleges . . 

2 227 

2,415 

2,575 

34,733 

2,811 


2,914 

2,591 

In high schools . . 

30,887 

32,391 

35,200 


35,917 

31,061 

In primary schools 

557,043 

547,721 

574 520 

606,421 


589,419 

60S 339 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 







population 

4 0 

4-0 

4*1 

4-1 


4-0 

4-1 

Public I nstU ut ions for 
Females. 








Number of arts colleges 








Number of high schools 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

Number of primary schools . . 

2,069 

2,169 

2,249 

( 2,559 


2,600 

2,673 

Female Scholars in Ptiblu 








Institutions. 

In arts colleges 








In high schools 

*337 

" 526 

**331| 

”*343 


”'*722 

675 

Iu primary school- 

93,385 

95,390 

97,813 

105,294 


105,837 

110,107 

Percentage of female scholars 1 
in public institutions to! 




female population . . . . ! 

* 03 

* 05 

•02 

•62 


•62 

• 65 

f 

Total Scholars in \ Males . . 

678,715 

674,490 

688,190 

690,510 


679,614 

697,276 

public institutions. [ Females 

111,714 

114,074 

109,281 

108,702 


109,482 

113,755 

Total .. 

790,429 

789,104 

797,471 

805,212 


789,096 

”811,031 

Total ScHOLARS(both male and 








iemale)in all institutions . . 

836,209 

831,430 

845,025 

852,324 


827,140 

846,502 

Peieentago of total j Males .. 

4 2 

4 2 

43 

4 4 


4’2 

4*3 

scholars to popula- 








tion . . . . 1 Females. 

65 

•66 

•63 

•63 


•63 

•"66 

Total . . 

2-4 

2*4 

2-4 

2-47 


2-4 

2* 1 

Expenditure {in thousands 
of rupees). 

Its. 

Its. 

Lts. 

Its. 


Its. 

its. 

From provincial revenues 

36,72 

31,41 

29,58 

28,81 


31,12 

38,16 

From local funds 

14,13 

15,57 

15,73 

15,49 


(rt) 17,97 

(c) 19,3s 

From municipal funds . . 

1,08 

1,28 

1,73 

1,46 


(6) 1,67 

<i d ) 1,65 

Total Expenditure from public 








funds . . 

51,93 

48,26 

47,04 

45,76 


50,76 

59,17 

From fees 

21,12 

22,67 

22,37 

23,04 


24,33 

25,28 

From other sources 

12,74 

13,03 

12,11 

12,10 


13,92 

15,11 

Grand Total of Expenditure 

85,79 

84,56 

61,52 

80,90 


89,u1 

99,56 


(a) Includes Its. 11,54,626 from Provincial revenues. 

{b) Includes Jts, 1,00,829 from Provincial revenues. 

(cj Includes Its. 12,41,168 and id) includes Rs. 81,335 from Provincial revenues 
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Administration. — The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, ( b ) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service 

(а) The Indian Educational Service 

comprises officers in three branches, inspectors, 
principals and professors of colleges, headmas- 
ters of high schools, all of whom are appointed 
by the Secretary of State. All, with a few 
exceptions, start at the pay of Rs. 500 per men - 
ww, with an annual increment of Its. 50 per 
memem , and go up to Its. 1,000 per men f em, 
directors of public instruction receiving from 
Its. 1,500 to Ks. 2,500 according to the province 
in which they serve. A small number of per- 
sonal allowances was arranged in 1896, when the 
service was reorganised and received its title. 
There is no short service pension, but officers 
of .80 years’ service or of 55 years of age or over 
receive a pension of about £400 a year. 

(б) The Provincial Educational Service.— 

In this service also are found principals and pro- 
fessors of colleges, headmasters and inspectors 
of schools. This service is composed of Indians 
and is recruited in Tndia, the pav scheme being 
on a much lower scale than that of the Indian 
service. The maximum pay is Ks. 700 and 1 lie 
minimum Ks. 200. 

( c ) The Subordinate Educational Ser- 
vice. — fn this service are found a few headmas- 
ters, college professors assistant inspectors and as- 
sistant masters in schools. In Bengal a num- 
ber of poorly paid teachers have been converted 
into a loner subordinate service. The pay and 
prospects of this service are very poor. 

Recently the pav of all ilie educational ser- 
vices lias been improved The Indian Educa- 
tional Sen ice scale is Rs. 400 to Rs J ,250 )>\ 
annual increments ol Ks. 50 and an ‘ overseas ' 
allowance ranging from Ks. 150 to Its 250 is 
given to those whose domicile is not. India The 
pay ot Directors ot Public I nst met ion has also 
been impioved 'File scales ot t he ol In i 
services have also been lev ised hat tliev still 
differ in the several provinces 

In 1910 a Department of Education was 

established in the Government, ot India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent, 
it in the Executive Council, The first Member 
was Sir TIarcourt Butler : and the present, 
Member is Sir. Mian Muhamad Shatt At 
the same time the Bureau ot Education 
was re-established and placed under the 
charge ol an officer staled the Educational Com- 
missioner. The Educational Commissioner is 
not an executive officer of tin 1 Department lint 
hr* is kept, in touch with all its pioeeodings ; he 
gives advice : and he collects and con elates 
jiilormation in regard to the progress ol eduea< ion 
n India and elsewhere. 

Board of Education —In 1920 a Central 
Advisory Board ot Education was constituted 
Th'' present, members ot Die Board are Mr P. ,J 
Hartog, Vice- Channel lor of the Dacca Univer- 
sity ; Mr C F. de la Fosse ; the Bight Hon Mr 
S. Sastri of Madras ; Mr. Patvvardhan, Principal 
of the Fergusson College, Poona ; The Ilon’ble 
Mian Fazl Hussain; Mr. A. 3. May hew; Dr. 
Zia-ud-Din Ahmad ; Mr. O. Anderson and the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Bichey (President) The 
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functions of the Board are purely advisory and 
it meets once a quarter. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published ,n August 1919 and in the follow*- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations ol the Com- 
missioners. 

The Government, of India drew special atten- 
tion to the iollovvmg points in the Report, * — 

(/) High schools tail to give that breadth of 
Gaining which 1 he developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand 

(u) The intermediate section of University 
education should bo recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University oiganisalion 

(hi) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of ,i strong central teaching 
hod \ . the incorporation ot unitary uiu- 
veisilies (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion ol the administiat ive machinery 
whnii will admit of fuller representation 
ol local uitoicsts, and supervision ot 
ditteimt classes ot i nst it ntnms by several 
appinpiiatelv constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
loi the reoiganisat ion of the Calcut.tta Univer 
sitv. for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate ednc.it ion in Bengal and tor the establish- 
ment ol a linitarv 1 caching University ill Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal • but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticisms made hv the Commissioners admit, 
ol a wider application Committees were 
consequently appointed hv the* Universities oi 
Madias, liomhav, Patna and the Punjab to 
eonsidei the findings of the Commission, In t he* 
(anted Piov mees two committees were appoint* 
ed, om* to prepare a s« linne lor a unitaiv 
true lung bmversit v at l.mknovv, the second to 
consider measures tor the irorgam-at ion ot the 
Allahabad Cmversitv and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

In Bengal the fiist outcome ol the Commis- 
sion's Report was the passing ot the .Dacca 
Unrer.sitv Act, in the Impel ini Legislative 
Council in Mareli 1920 “But,” writes the 
Directoi “tb<* outcome of the Commission’s 
report, as tar as it affects lire general University 
and secondary eduenl ion sv.-tem ol the Presi- 
drnev, is still, in spile ol the Government of 
India resolution, a mere matter lor speculation.” 

The Reforms Act The Reforms \vi of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘ transferred ' subject, and is, m e ach Province, 
under tile charge ot a ‘ Minister ’ There arc, 
however, some exceptions to this new order of 
tilings The education of Europeans is a 
‘Provincial reserved’ snippet, i. e, it is not 
within the* charge of the Minister of Education ; 
and to < he Government of India are stilt reserved 
matters relating to the non- Provincial Univer- 
sities like Aligarh and Benares and all new uni- 
versities, and university legislation generally. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 



1914-15. 

1915-16, 

. 1916-17. 

. 1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Area in square miles . . 

53,015 





I 

f Male . . 

3,407,621 l 

No 

No 

No change. 

No 

No 

Population . . < 

( 

e lain go. 

change 

change. 

change. 

t Female 

3,240,014 J 






Total Population .. 

6,713,035 






Public Institutions for Males. 
N umber of arts colleges 

,> 

2 

2 

2 


2 

N umber of high schools 

30 

32 

36 

36 

37 

38 

Number of primary schools . . 

3,926 

3,859 

3,868 

3,881 

3,924 

4,030 

Male Scholar in Public 







Institutions. 







In arts colleges . . 

550 

592 

(587 

810 

884 

940 

In high schools . . 

12,223 

12,182 

13,542 

13,539 

13,273 

13,499 

I11 primary schools 

Percentage of male scholars m 

162,291 

161,612 

137,046 

153,853 

149,546 

154,597 

public Institutions to male 
population 

5*7 

w 

5‘7 

5*6 

5’ 5 

5’ 6 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 







Number of high schools 

2 


2 

2 

2 

3 

Number of primary schools . . 

345 

33J 

329 1 

33 L 

847 

374 

Female Scholars in Public 



1 




Institutions. 







I11 arts colleges . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


In high schools 

434 

418 

428 

386 

459 

620 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars 1 n 

24,387 

24,730 

21,762 

23,868 

23.032 

25,082 

public institutions to female 
population 

* 82 

*84 

•85 

•8, 

*81 

*88 

Total Scholars in ( Male . . 

199,891 

199,524 

197,096 

194,548 

1 89,181 

195,756 

public institutions | 




( Female . 

26,761 

27,321 

27,723 

26,921 

26,267 

28,618 

Total 

226,652 

226,813 

224,819 

221,469 

213,448 

224,374 

Total scholars (both male 







andfemale)in all institution-. 

233,883 

2 47,485 

233,913 

230,085 

221,715 

233,106 

Percentage of total f Male . . 

5-9 

6 0 

6-9 

5-8 


5*9 

scholars to<j 
populations. ( Female . 

•85 

•87 

• 8 , 

*86 

•86 

* 92 

Total 

3'5 

3 * 5 

3T» 

3-4 

3-3 

3-5 

Expenditure (in thousands 







of rupees). 

\{ s 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 

12,33 

12,28 

9,97 

13,82 

14,23 

16, 4 (> 

From local funds 

7,81 

7,26 

7,33 

3,96 

3,99 

4, 1 ( 

From municipal funds . . 

44 

43 

24 

24 

26 

Total Expenditure from public 







funds 

20,58 

19,97 

17,63 

18,02 

18,46 

20,89 

From fees 

3,73 

4,39 

4,65 

5,24 

5,76 

6,20 

j rom other sources 

2,21 

2,52 

3,31 

2,50 

2,61 

3,25 

i Irani? Total of Expenditure 

26,54 

26,88 

25,59 

25,82 

26, Si 

30,34 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 



1915-10. 

1 910 — 17 1 

1917-18*| 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 


A ro a in square miles .. 

574 4 

573 

1 


No 

f Male 

229,342 

230,345 

[ No 

No change 

change. 

Po] dilation ..<( 



change 



L Female 

182,207 

182,476 

J 



Total Population 

411,549 

412,821 




Public Institutions for Males. 






Number of arts colleges 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Number of high schools .. 

0 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Number of primary schools 

87 

96 

106 

1 20 

124 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions 






In arts colleges 

2,09 

304 

430 

485 

548 

In high schools 

2,011 

2,004 

2,028 

2,056 

1,925 

In primary schools 

5,205 

0,004 

6,003 

5,796 

4,616 

Percentage of male scholars in public 






institutions to female population . . 1 

3- 8 

4 1 

4*3 

4*4 

4*6 

Public Institutions for Females . 

i 





Number of arts colleges .. 






Number of high schools .. 



2 

2 

2 

Number of primary schools 

n 

14 

10 

19 

22 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 






In arts colloges 






In high schools 



* * 94 

*2 >3 

*246 

In primary schools 

'701 

* * 588 

604 

70S 

8 7 

Percentage of female scholars in public 






i nstitutions to female population 

1*0 

1*0 

1*01 

1*1 

1*1 

( Male . . 

8,040 

9,537 

10,120 

10,282 

10,638 

Total Scholars in public] 






institutions .. .. (Female . 

1,980 

2,003 

1,850 

9,082 

2,007 

Total 

10,020 

11,540 

11,970 

12,364 

12,645 

Total Scholars (both male and female 






in all institutions) 

14,085 

14,505 

15,020 

15,358 

16,774 

Expenditure {in thousands of Rupees). 

Ps. 

Its. 

Its. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

From provincial revenues 

1,44 

2,20 

2,95 

404 

4,83 

From local funds,. 

42 

04 

23 

15 

8 

From Municipal funds .. 

50 

52 

45 

23 

40 

Total Expenditure from public funds. 

2, HO 

3,30 

3,60 

4,42 

5,31 

Prom fees .. 

95 

1,13 

1,28 

1,39 

1,41 

From other sources 

1,24 

9,84 

0,69 

2,79 

3,64 

Grand Total or Expenditure .. 

4,55 

12,33 

11,63 

8,60 

J 10,37 
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Local Self-Government. 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from tile 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (veiy otten) grounds loi 

grazing and wood-cutting The inhabitants of 

such a village pass their life in the midst of Ihese 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e g ,in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madias Presidency, the village 
.is here described does not exist, the people living 
111 small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads’*. — {Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.— " (1) The ‘severalty * or 
r.uyafcwari village, which is the preyalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There rs- 
ho joint responsibility among the villagt rs, 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
tie set apait lor a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the lie venue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. Tile 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patcl or reddi , who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of tile Go vein merit 
revenue, lie represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe 01 elan by which the village was 
originally settled. 

“(2) 'Lire joint or laudloid village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the villagt' as a whole, 
its incidence b3ing distributed by the body oi 
superior pioprictors, and a ccitain amount oi 
collective responsibility Mill, as a rule, remains, 
i’he village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, it wanted for t ultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the panchayct or 
group of heads oi superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village 111 its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but tin* aiti- 
lleial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village, 
is evidenced by the title oi its holder, which is 
generally lambardar , a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ mini ber.' It is this type 
of village to which tiv* well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them, * 


Village Autonomy. — The Indian villagt s 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynastbs and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves wilh the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government, revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police oigmisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation ot theindivnlual ravjatwan system, 
which is extending even in tile north oi India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman— are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village ieeling and interests. 

Punchayets — For some years there was 
1 an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
villagt' couiieii-ti ibunal, on Pundniyet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of HH‘8 made the 
following bP“cial recommendations: — 

“ While, theieiore, we desire the development 
of a punchayH system, and consider that the 
objtetions urged thereto are iar from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest anv uniloim 
and definite method ot procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made bv giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which eiieumstniices are most favom- 
able by ieason oi homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
poweis might be liicieascd gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system m other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discietion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the eiicunistances ot different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus ot opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic ollicers.” 

This is. however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities and for piesent purposes it 
is unneeessaiy to refer at greater length to the 
subject of village self-government. An Ait was 
passed in 11)12 to provide for the establishment 
of punchauets in the Punjab; but it was contem- 
plated that th» areas lor which these bodies would 
be established would be larger than villages, 
and their functions are limited to tile disposal 
of petty civil suits. In the Punjab, it inay be 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerable extent, on a basis ot custom, 
and the durability of bringing it under statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under itoyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Art 
passed m that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
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this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a extending all over the country. The lowest 
large number of municipalities was formed in administrative unit was to be small enough to 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the secure local knowledge and interest on the part of 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- each member of the board, and the various 
clpal affairs, and authorised the levy of various minor boards of the district were to be under 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners the control of a general district board, and to 
were all nominated, and from the point of view send delegates to a district council for the settle- 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed ment of measures common to all. The non- 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- official element was to preponderate, and the 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
in their Resolution of that year introducing the case of municipalities, while the resources 
the system of provincial linance, referred to the and financial responsibilities of the boards were 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local to he increased by transferring items of provin- 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- eial revenue and expenditure. It was, however, 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, recognised that conditions were not sufficiently 
medical charity, and local public works. New advanced or uniform to permit of one general 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various system being imposed in all provinces, and a 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among large discretion was left to Local Governments, 
other things, extended the elective principle, The systems introduced in different parts of 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular India by the Acts of 1883-5 (most of which are 
representation generally and successfully in- still in force) consequently varied greatly, 
troduccd. In 1881-2 Lord Itipon’s Government Mofussil Municipalities.-The total number 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly of municipalities has altered little for many 
extending the principle of local self-government, years past. New municipalities have been 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered formed from time to time, but there have also 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- been removals from the list. There was, indeed, 
eipal bodies, a wide extension being given to a rather marked decrease according to the last 
the elective system, while independence and decennial review (1902-12) and the number in 
responsibility were conferred on the committ es 1911-12 was actually less than it was thirty 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a years earlier. This result was brought about 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements by the reduction to “notified areas’* 
were made also to increase municipal resources of a considerable number of the smaller 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- municipalities m the Punjab and United 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- Provinces. Taking the municipalities in- 
lopment under local management being trans- dividually, some of the commissioners are elect- 
ierred, with a proportionate amount of provincial ed in the great majority of cases. Re- 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- presentation in the larger municipalities is in 
eiples thus laid down have continued to govern general by wards or classes of the community, 
the administration of municipalities down to or both. Voters must be residents not below 
the present day. In several Provinces there are, a specified age, and property or status qualiflca- 
besides municipalities, “notified areas,” i.e. f tions are generally laid aown. The Chairman or 
small towns which are not fit for full municipal President of the Municipal Corporation is some- 
institutions, but to which parts of the Municipal times nominated under the orders of the Local 
Acts are applied, their affairs being admim- Government, but more often chosen by 
stered by nominated committees. These are the commissioners from among themselves, 
to be regarded as embryo municipalities. Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 

control by Government, particularly as regards 
Local Boards. — The establishment of bonds finance and appointments. No loans can be 
for dealing with local affairs in rural areas is a raised without Government sanction, and gener- 
reiatively recent development. No such boards ally speaking municipal budgets, and alteration* 
existed in 1858, though some semi-voluntary in taxation require the sanction of the Local 
funds for local improvements had been raised Government, or of a Commissioner. Proposals 
in Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the for giving municipal committees a larger degree 
United Provinces consultative committees assist- of independence were put forward by the Decen- 
ed the district officers in the management of tralisation Commission, and some action on 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis- these lines has been taken. Government may 
pensaries. The system of raising cesses on land provide for the performance of any duty which 
tor purposes of this description was introduced the commissioners neglect, and may suspend 
by legislation in Madras and Bombay between them in case of incompetence, default, or abuse 
1865 and 1869 ; in the case of Bombay, nom mat- of powers. 

ed committees were to administer the proceeds Municipal Revenues. — In the provinces 
of the cess. The year 1871 saw a wide develop- in which octroi is levied generally, it is the most 
ment of legislation for local administrative important source of Income. The octroi 
purposes, partly due to growing needs, and duties have admitted disadvantages, but they 
partly the result of the financial decentralisa- are familiar through long usage to the inhabi- 
tion scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government, tants of the North and West of India. The 
various Acts being passed In different Provinces possibility of abolishing them was under consi- 
providlng for the levy of rates and the constitu- deration during the last decade, and it was de- 
tion of local bodies, in some cases with an elect- cided in the United Provinces to take this step 
ed element, to administer the funds. The whole in many municipalities, but the alternative of 
system was reorganised in accordance with the direct taxation is not a popular one. Precautions 
policy of Lord Ripon's Government. Under are taken to limit the tax to articles actually 
the Orders of 1881-2 the existing local commit- consumed in a town, and to prevent it from 
tecs were to be replaced by a system of boards becoming a transit duty. The list of dutiable 
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articles contains in each case only staple articles 
of local consumption and goods in transit are 
allowed to pass in bond or receive a refund of 
the duties on leaving the town. Articles of food 
are the most important class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation. — A tax on houses 
and lands is levied to some extent in 
all provinces, and is the main source of 
municipal revenue where there is no octroi. 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, are generally levied, as also is a 
water-rate in the large towns that have been 
furnished with water works. Tolls on road 
and ferries and lighting and conservancy rates 
contribute to the receipts in most provinces 

Municipal Functions. — Municipal functions 
are classified under the heads of public safety, 
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health, convenience and instruction. Within 
these heads the duties are many and varied. 
Expenditure, apart from that on general ad- 
ministration and collection, which amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent, of the total, 
is similarly classified. The principal normal 
functions of municipalities now are the con- 
struction, upkeep, and lighting of streets and 
roads, and tho provision and maintenance of 
public and municipal buildings ; the preserva- 
tion of the public health, principally with refer- 
ence to the provision of medical relief, vaccin- 
ation, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
and measures against epidemics; and education, 
particularly primary education. Money is 
raised by loan for water-supply and drainage 
schemes, the cost of which is too large to be 
defrayed from ordinary revenues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Presidency towns 
occupy a special position, and are constituted 
under special Acts. 

Calcutta. — The municipal administration 
of Calcutta is regulated by the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act of 1899, which replaced an Act of 1888, 
the working of which had not been altogether 
satisfactory. The Corporation, as remodelled 
by the Act of 1899, consists of a Chairman, 
appointed by the local Government, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, while the remainder 
are appointed, four each by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades Associ- 
ation, two by the Port Commissioners, and 
fifteen by the local Government. The Act also 
constitutes a smaller body, the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve 
of the commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four elected by the other commis- 
sioners and four appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. There are various special committees 
and sub-committees. A 11 amending Bill has 
been published. 

The entire executive power is vested in the 
Chairman, to be exercised subject to the approv- 
al or sanction of the Corporation or General 
Committee, whenever this is expressly directed 
in the Act. To the Corporation are reserved 
the right of fixing the rates of taxation and such 
general functions as can be efficiently performed 
by a large body, while the General Committee 
stands between the deliberative and executive 
authorities, and deals with those matters that 
are ill-adapted for discussion by the whole Cor- 
poration but too important to be left to the 
disposal of the Chairman alone. Power is re- 
served to the local Government to require the 
municipal authorities to take action in certain 
circumstances, and their sanction is required 
to large projects. A new Municipal Act is now 
before the Bengal Legislative Cuncil. 

Bombay. — The Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay, which formed the model for the new 
Calcutta constitution, 'dates in its main features 
from 1872 and continues to be regulated by the 
Act of 1888 as amended. Some important 
changes were made by the City of Bombay 


I Police Charges Act of 1907 which relieved the 
Corporation of the police charges of the city, and 
made over to them in exchange further responsi- 
bility for primary education, medical relief 
and vaccination. 

The Corporation consists of 72 councillors, 
of whom 86 are elected by wards, 16 by the 
.lustices of the Peace, 2 by the Fellows of the 
University, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the remaining 16 being appointed 
by Government. The general municipal go- 
vernment is vested in the Corporation, while 
, the ordinary business is transacted by a Stand- 
; mg Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed 
by the Corporation and 4 by Government. The 
president of the corporation is elected by the 
councillors but is not, like the chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, an executive officei. The 
chief executive authority is vested in a separate 
officer, appointed by Government, usually from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, styled 
the Municipal Commissioner, who can, however, 
be removed by a vote of 45 councillors. 

Steps are now being taken to amend tho 
Bombay Muncipal Act in the direction of 
greater popular control and a lower franchise. 

Madras. — A new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madras was passed in 1904. By this Act 
the number of the municipal commissioners, 
to whom a3 a body the name Corporation was 
now applied, was increased from 32 to 30, besides 
the President, and provision was made for the 
appointment of three commissioners each by 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Madras Trades Association, and of two by such 
other associations, corporate bodies, or classes of 
persons, as the Local Government might direct, 
while the number to be elected as divisional 
elections was fixed at 20. Under the Act pre- 
viously in force the total number of elected 
commissioners was not more than 24. The 
remaining commissioners were appointed, as 
they are under the new Act, by the Local Go- 
vernment, who also appoint the President. 
The Act of 1904 also introduced various other 
changes in the law which need not be specially 
noticed ; it was modelled to a large extent on 
the Calcutta Act of 1899, 
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DISTRICT AND 


The duties and functions assigned to the 
municipalities in urban areas are in mral aieas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards. The 
systems of rural local government in the various 
provinces differ widely. The Madias oigani- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in 
the original orders. Thioughout the greater part 
of that province important villages and groups 
of villages are organised as * Unions ", each 
controlled by a fanchayat. These bodies 
receive the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend them mainly oil sanitation. Next come 
the Taluk Boards, which form the agency for 
local works in the administrative sections into 
which the districts are divided. Finally, j 
there is the District Board, with general control j 
over the local administration oi the district, j 
In Bombay there are only two classes of boards, i 
lor districts and talukas respectively, in 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province the law requnes a District Board 
to be established in each district, but leaves 
the establishment of subordinate local boards 
to the discretion of the Local Government.. The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment ot 
village Unions also, but this provision has not 
been very largely used. The United Province* 
Act formerly in force directed the establishment 
of district, and sub-district boards, but the latter 
were abolished, as mentioned below, in 190(>. 
The system in the Central Provinces beats some 
resemblance to that which prevails in Madras, 
the villages being aggregated into " circles ", 
and the circles into "groups", each of which 
lias a Local Board, while for each district tlieie 
is a District Council having authonty over 
the Local Boards. In Assam district boards 
have not been introduced, and independent 
boards arc established in each sub-dt vision. 
Neither distiiet nor sub-district boards exist 
in Burma, or in Baluchistan. District boaids 
were started in Lower Burma in accordance 
with Lord Ilipon’s Local Self-Government 
Resolution of 1882, but the members took no 
active interest in them, and they died out alter 
a few years. The district funds are now ad- 
ministered by tfie Deputy Commissioners of 
districts. 

Elective Principle — The degree to which 
the elective principle has been introduced varies 
greatly in different parts of India ; but there 
is a considerable proportion of elected membeis 
everywhere, except in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, where the system of election was 
abolished in 1903. On the whole, however, 
the principle of representation is much le*s 
developed in rural than in municipal areas. 
In Madras the elective system, previously app'ied 
to the district boards only, was extended to 
the Taluk Boards in 1909. In the United Pro- ! 
vinces and the Central Provinces there is a 
substantial majority of elected members. 

Chairmen. — The various Acts usually leave 
it to the Local Government to decide whether 


LOCAL BOARDS. 


the Chairman of the district board shall be elect- 
ed or nominated. In most provinces the 
Collector was, 03 a general rule, appointed, 
though in the Central Provinces the president 
is elected, and is usually a non-official. In the 
United Provinces election, subject to the veto 
of the Local Government, was prescribed by the 
Act of 1900, but in practice the Collector is 
chosen. As regards the subordinate boards, 
the law and practice vary. Generally speaking, 
the sub-distnet boards arc on the footing of 
subordinate committees or agencies of the dis- 
tiict boards, with very limited powers and 
resouices; but in Madras they exercise inde- 
pendent authority, subject to the general couti ol 
of the district boards, in regard to the less 
important roads, primary education, medical 
work, and sanitation. 

I 

Provision is made, on much the same lines 
as m the case of municipalities, for the exercise 
oi control in certain directions by Government 
or its officers. 

Sub-District Boards. — The Decentralisation 
Commission, having m view the admitted 
failuie of sub-district boards as a whole, under 
existing arrangements, except in Madras and 
Assam, put forward proposals for making them 
the principal agencies of rural board admin- 
istration by giving them independent resour- 
ces, separate spheres ot duty, and large respon- 
sibilities. Proposals for giwng the district 
boards a larger measure oi independence wetc 
also put forward. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The souiecs 
of income open to rural boards are much nar- 
rower and less elastic than those of the muni- 
cipalities. The greater part ot their revenue 
is derived from a cess which they aio empowered 
to levy on the land, and which usually does 
not exceed one anna in the mpee on the annual 
lent, value (or, in ryatwau provinces, the 
Government assessment). The cess lb ordina- 
rily collected by Government agency along 
with the land levenue, and varies in amount 
with the latter. Since 1905 the income derived 
1 1 oin the laud cess has been supplemented by a 
special Government contribution calculated at 
the rate of 25 per cent, of that iueome. Sub- 
stantial amounts, apait from this special con- 
tribution, are granted to the district boards 
by the Local Governments for vaiious purposes. 
Apait from receipts m connection with their 
educational and medical institutions, and 
markets, the only other important soutccs 
of independent revenue are pounds and 
ferries, and, in Madras, road tolls. Except 
in Madras, the sub-district boards have 
generally no independent sources oi income, 
and merely receive such moneys as the 
District Boards may allot to them, in Madias 
the Taluk Boards receive half the land 
cess levied in their areas, as well as certain 
miscellaneous revenues. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION. 


A brief survey of the progress of municipali- 
ties and district boards during 1920 reveals 
first, the gradual awakening of a new spirit m 
response to the altered policy of the administra- 
tion ; and secondly the amount of leeway which 
has to be made up before the institutions, of 
local self-government in India can range them- 
selves on a footing equal to that of corresponding 
institutions in the West. Taking first munici- 
palities there are some 730 municipalities in 
British India, with something under 18 million 
people resident within their limits. Of these 
municipalities longhly 530 have a population 
ot less than 20,000 persons and the remainder 
a population of 20,000 and over. As com paid 
with the total population of particular provinces 
the population resident within municipal limits 
is largest in Bombay where it amounts to 17 per 
cent, and is smallest in Assam where it amounts 
only to 2 per cent. In other provinces it vanes 
from 3 to 9 per cent, of the total population 
Turning to the composition ot Urn municipalities 
considerably more than half of the total memlx is 
are elected. E.r-offlcio members are loughlv 
13 per cent, and nominated 32 per cent. Elect- 
ed members arc almost eveiy where 111 a major- 
ity. Taking all municipalities together, the non- 
officials outnumber the officials by nearly five 
to one. The functions of municipalities an- 
classed under the heads of Public Satety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. Por the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a mutu- 
e pal income ot just under £ 10 6 millions, two- 
thirds of which is derived from taxation 
and the remainder from municipal 
property, contributions from provincial levemies 
and miscellaneous resources. Generally speak- 
ing, the income ot municipalities is small, the 
four cities ot Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
llangoon together providing nearly 38 percent, 
of ttie total. The average income of all munici- 
palities other than the four mentioned above 
is only some £ 9,000 The total expenditure of 
municipalities excluding that debited to the 
head “ Extraordinary and Debt ’ amounted in 
1918-19 to £ 9 9 millions. The heaviest items 
of this expenditure come under the heads of 
“Conservancy” and “Public Works" winch 
amount to 17 per cent. a’ld 15 
per cent. respectively. “Water-Supply” 
comes to 8 per cent, “Drainage" roughly 
to 6 per cent and “Education" to no more 
than 7 '6 per cent. In some localities the ex- 
penditure on education is considerably in excess 
oi the average. T 11 the Bombay Presidency 
excluding Bombay City, for example, the ex- 
penditure on education amounts to more than 
18 per cent of the total i uuds while in the 
Central Provinces and Berar it is over 15 pei 
cent. 

District Boards.- -Tn view of the fact 
that only )0 pel cent of the population ot British 
India lives in towns, municipal administration, 
however efficient, cannot affect in any large 
degree the great mass of the pimple. Hence it is 
that particular importance attaches in India to 
the working and constitution of the district 
boards, which perform in lural areas those 
functions which in Urban areas ate assigned to 


the municipalities In almost every district 
ot Biitish India there is a board, subordinate 
to which are two or more sub-district boards, 
while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar and Orissa, 
there are also Union Committees, "throughout 
India at large there are some 200 District Boards 
with roughly 550 sub-district, boards subordinate 
to them There are also more than 850 Union 
Committees Tins machinery lias jurisdiction 
over a population which was some 212 millons 
in 1918-19. The member* of the Boards 
numbered more than 1:5,000 in 1918-19, of 
whom 52 percent, were elected During 1920, 
the tendency has been throughout India to 
increase the elected members of the District 
Boat ds at the expense of the nominated and the 
official members The hoards arc practically 
manned by Indians who constitute 91 per con* 
of the whole membership. Only 19 per cent of 
the total members ot all boards are officials of 
anv kind. The total income of the Boards in 
1918 10 — the latest, fi mites available — amounted 
to £ 8 7 millions flic aveiage income of each 
distnet. boaid together with subordinate boards 
being £47,900 The most important item of 
revenue is provincial rates, which represent a 
proportion oi the total income varying from 20 
per rent 111 the Central Provinces to 58 per cent, 
in Bihar and Onssa. Tins income is mainly 
expended upon civil works, such as roads and 
budges (£3*0 millions) the other principal 
objects of expenditure being education (£ 2 '3 
millions! medical and sanitary works (£ 0 H 
millions) and general administration. 


Civic Improvement- -One interesting feature 
of 1920 is the activity displayed by the great 
cities of British India in the direction ot civic 
impiovemcnt Mention has been made of the 
beneficent activities of the Improvemmt. "Trusts 
of Bombay and Calcutta, in ameliorating the 
conditions under which the masses live. Parti- 
cular attention has been paid m both places to 
t he housing pioblem winch indeed cries aloud 
for urgent solution. Development. Commissio- 
ners culled trustees, have been appointed with the 
object ot accelerating the work of the trusts ; 
the funds available which have during the year 
been augmented by civic loans, are very large. 
Improvement Trusts have recently been con- 
stituted in Oawnpore and Lucknow in the United 
Provinces ; important schemes have been sanc- 
tioned and are in the course of execution. These 
projects, however, are naturally of less magni- 
tude than tiie operations of the Trusts of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon, the cost ot 
which runs into millions sterling. The scheme, 
winch has now been projected for the reclama- 
tion of Back Bay in Bombay will challenge 
compauson both 111 its magnitude and in the 
results which its success may achieve, with 
municipal operations almost, anywhere else in 
the woiid. I n the ease of Calcutta, the clearing 
of congested districts, the development ot sub- 
urban areas, and the institution of far-rearliing 
drainago schemes, indicate a breadth of vision 
and command over the resources which would 
be a source of pride to the inhabitants ot any 
city within the British Empire. 
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Local Self-Government. 


Greater Independence —The general re- 
laxation of Governmental control over local 
bodies is steadilv proceeding, and there have 
been notable signs that the additional responsi- 
bility thrown upon members both of the munici- 
palities and the district boards is inducing them 
to take a greater interest in their work. In 
Bengal there are 115 municipalities outside Cal- 
cutta, and the interest taKen in civic affairs 
continues to increase. Tn most- towns the ordinary 
municipal services are moderately effieient- 
On the other hand, only 46 of these municipali- 
ties have an income of over £ 3.000 a year, 
while 26 have actually to carry on their work 
on less than £ 1,000 a year. Considering that the 
total municipal population, leaving Calcutta 
out of consideration, is some 2 millions, calcula- 
tion show's that the expenses of municipal ad- 
ministration amount only to some seven shill- 
ings per head of the population. Bonds and 
public works, eonservanev, water-supply find 
general administration consume more than half 
the total revenue, and the remainder has to 
earrv the charges for education, medical relief, 
sanitation and the like. Tn spite of revised 
assessments, the income of the majoritv of 
municipalities in Bengal remains practically 
stationary. The reluct anco of the district 
boards to tax themselves is a feature which is not 
confined to Bengal. The reports of the ad- 
ministration of district hoards up and down 
India reveal the fact that while the majority of 
those who serve upon them are quite alive to the 
advantages of improved administration, they 
are unwilling to face the corresponding financial 
obligations. The general impression still remains 
abroad that the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments possess an inexhaustible purse, from 
which they are only prevented by contumacy 
from relieving all’ flic financial embarrass- 
ments and limitations under winch the district- 
boards labour. 

Tip to the end of 1620, about. 1,500 Union 
Boards bad been established in Bengal, and 
many more w r ere in the process of creation. 
Already these new institutions are displaying a 
keen sense of responsibility and corporate acti- 
vity, and it is believed that n wide extension of 
the scheme will result in the development of a 
strong sense of communal interest accompanied 
by a progressive, if modest policy of village 
improvement through the promotion of public 
health and general well-being. A similar deve- 
lopment- may be noticed in Bombay, where an 
act- for constituting or increasing the pow r ers of 
village communities has been passed l»v the 
Legislative Council. In this Presidency some 
75 out of 157 municipalities bad a two-thirds 
elected majority of Councillors in the year 
1916-20; and a distinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalising the constitution of the 
municipalities. The policy of appointing non- 
official Presidents has been extended both *o 
district, and sub-district- hoards, with the result- 
that 12 out of 26 district- boards and 29 out, of 
219 sub-district, boards in the Presidenev posses- 
sed non-official Presidents by the end of the year. 

All the district hoards and most of * the 
sub-district boards have non-official vice- 
lTesidents. 

In Madras also, the institutions of local 
self-government continued to progress in an 


encouraging manner. In the year 1919-20, 41 
municipal councils consisted entirely of Indian 
members as against 32 in the previous year ; 
and out, of the actual number of councillors 
amounting to just over 1,000, nearlv 700 were 
elected directly by the ratepayers. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
although still very low, rose from three shillings 
and ten pence to four shillings. Expenditure, 
a substantial proportion of which was devoted to 
public w r orks, rose in a comparatively satisfactory 
manner by £ 100,000 to a figure of over a millon 
sterling. The net educational charges amount - 
ed to nearly 6 per cent-, of the income from 
general taxation ; and the number of educational 
institutions maintained by municipalities in- 
creased to 895, a figure which represents an 
increase of 82 over that of previous year. Tn 
the United Provinces there wns considerable 
if unostentatious progress during the year 1920. 
While it would appear t-lint- some of the boards 
still display defects and weaknesses, there are 
signs in others of the growth of stronger public 
spirit and a cloarci realisation of the evils 
which arise from undue indulgence in dissension 
.Some of the Boards, wiiosc financial position is 
admittedly unsatisfactory are mating dctei- 
mined efforts to put, their house in order L»\ 
imposition of additional taxation. 

The total municipal income fell from £ 1.19 
million to £ 1,14 million, a decrease entirely 
accounted for by a reduction in Government 
contributions. On the whole the income from 
municipal resources was much the same as last 
year, and is still inadequate for a satisfactory 
programme of municipal improvement. In the 
Punjab Municipal administration continues to 
show improvement-. Certain municipalities arc 
reported to be conspicuously lacking in public 
spirit- or swayed entirely by personal interest and 
i 'artv factions. But in the majority there are dis- 
tinct' signs of the awakening of civic responsi- 
bility. In four municipalities, non-official Presi- 
dents have been elected in place of officials, and 
this policy of the withdrawal of official control 
has undoubtedly increased interest, in municipal 
affairs and strengthened the desire among the 
generality of citizens to become members of the 
municipal committees. Conscientious efforts an* 
being made in many places to deal with over- 
crowding : and there has also been further atten- 
tion to medical institutions. Education 1ms 
also received a full share of attention, particu- 
larly in Lahore and in Multan : and a number of 
municipalities throughout- the Punjab are fak- 
ing steps to carry out- comprehensive schemes 
of drainage and waiter supply. Turning t° 
District, Board administration t-lie event of out- 
standing importance during this period has been 
tb(' reconstruction ot all the district boards in 
t-lic Punjab and the institution of new electoral 
rules. The financial resources of the district 
boards show satisfactory increase. During 1920, 
the gross income from district boards in the 
Punjab amounted to £1 ’07 millions — double the 
gross income of ten years ago. 8o fat as expen- 
diture is concerned, w r e find that the total figure 
for district boards in the Punjab was £ 0 ‘98 
millions, representing an increases of £ 170*000 
over tlie figure for 1918-19. Considerable 
increases in expenditure are t-o be noticed under 
the beads of medical, education and sanitation. 
District Boards are also devoting attention to 
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tlie opening of demonstration farms to sheep 
breeding and to sericulture. 

Tn the Central Provinces the year witnes- 
sed the passing of a Local Self-Government Act 
which only awaits the framing of rules to guide 
into proper channels the undoubtedly growing 
interest in .* public matters. The continued 
reduction of official members and chairmen, and 
the wider powers of control given to local bodies 
will afford an incentive to the development of 
local self-government leading to an increased 
sense of public duty and responsibility. Village 
self-government was also stimulated by the 
passing of the Village Panchayat Act- But 
municipalities and district councils alike require 
development upon the financial side before 
they can realise the opportunities which lie 


before them. At present they arc mainly 
dependent upon Government grants, and before 
their position can be pronounced satisfactory 
local sources of revenue must he expanded. 

Tn the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institutions of local self-government are some 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the muni* 
| cipal committees are very lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilit v, and meetings are re- 
ported to be mfiequent. None the less t ho 
attendance of non-official members at meetings 
increased m every municipal committee during 
the year 11)19-20, although the attitude of 
members towards their duties continued in the 
case of se\ ci al municipalities lobe disappoint* 

1 ing and imsatistaetorv. 



Local Government Statistics. 

Municipalities. — With this general introduction we can now turn to the statistical results of the working of local Self-Government. 
The following table gives information as to the constitution of municipal committees, taxation, <fce„ in the chief provinces in 19lS-!9 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes hack for about lifty years. Dining 
that period great improvements have been 
< fleeted in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves tin* 
health of the great bulk ot the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleaniin *ss, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Croat improvements have been etboted in 
many places ; but the ullage house is still often 
dl-ventilatcd and over-populated; the ullage 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately lo i bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ” 

Of recent years the face has been speeded 
up as (‘ducat ion piogressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 28id, 11)11, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 2f>th, 11)14) 
should be studied by all who desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy : its main 
features are summarised here. 

Tlie governments in India ha\c moved more 
rapidly of late. In 1808, the Government of 
India issued an impoitant statement of policy. 
In 1908, impel lal giants amounting to Its 
80,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year weie made to local 
Governments. A new drpaitnunt of the Go- 
vernment of India was created m 1010 >n 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
Die administration. In addition to sanitary 
conference's held by local Governments, three 
All-India sanitary eon iei cnees were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the Jlon’blo Sir Hareourt Butler 
presided as Member of the Governor-General's 
Council in charge of the department concerned 
These conferences were attended by non-officials I 
as writ as officials, by laymen as well ns pio- 
lesHonnl sanitarians. Again, the Indian Re- 


search Fund Association baa been founded 
to further the prosecution of research, and the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. To this fund the Go- 
vernment of India make an annually recurring 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees <£88,388). Moreover 
since the constitution of the new depart- 
ment of the Government of India, imperial 
grants have berm made to local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to the amount of 
lbs. 4,01,47,000 (£3,070,400), of which IBs. 
f» r > 23,000 (£868,200) are recurring, and Its. 
4,06,24,000 (£2,708,200) non-rccurring. In 

addition, grants amounting to Rs. 82*33 lakhs 
(£•>48,800) a year have been made to district 
i boaids m ceitain provinces, a substantial portion 
! of which will, it. is hoped, be expended on rural 
sanitation. Those grants have rendered prac- 
ticable the execution of schemes which a few 
years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility ; and there can be little doubt that 
the movement for sanitary reform is now well 
established and progiessive throughout the 
country. 

Organisation. — As a result of the Blague 
Commission’s Report Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment took up with vigour the reorganisation 
of the sanitary department. Research in- 
stitutes weie started and an appointment of 
Sanitary Gornmissiouer with the Government 
of India was created. Tire functions of this 
officer were to advise the Government of India 
upon samtaiy and bacteriological questions to 
settle with local Governments the principles 
on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and direct, rcseaieh throughout India. 
The arrangement w as not completely successful. 
Among Die disadvantages, the separation ot 
reseat eh from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the department, and the office work in 
connection wit li research prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner from undertaking wide and 
constant touring. The organisation was accord- 
ingly modified in 1912. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner is now the independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all technical and 
sanitary matters, but all questions of personnel 
as well as the administration of the bacterio- 
logical departme nt arid research generally have 
been placed under the control of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, with the 
Sanitary Commission! r as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation in India now is 

(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Tndia. 

(b) A bacteriological department comprising — 

( i ) thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows: — 

Central Research Institute .. .. ..1 Director and 3 Assistants. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory . -.1 1)1 lector and 2 Assistants 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, Kasauli 1 Dirt ctor and 1 Assistant 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor .. .. ..1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

(li) llftren new appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of research woi k 
and direct investigation in the field. 
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\c) The following establishments under local Governments 
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Commis- 

sioners. 

D, puty 

Health Officers, Sanitary Engineers. 

Province. 
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3 
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Delhi 
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1 
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45 
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10 
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Provincial Agency. — In their resolution, 
dated the 23rd May 1912, tho Government, ot 
India provided for a large increase in the number 
of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and for the 
appointment of health officers (of the first-class 
for larger municipalities and of the second-class 
for the smaller towns ) on the lines of detailed 
proposals received from local Governments. 
Twelve additional appointments of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, thirty-five appoint- 
ments of health officer of the first-class and a 
large addition to the number of second-class 
health officers were sanctioned In 1912 and 
1913, the entire cost of the additional Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners on the basis of the scale 
of pay fixed for Indians and half the cost of the 
health officers being met by imperial grants. 
The Government of India also advised local 
Governments to take powers, where these did 
not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the appointment of an 
unfit person. Such powers already exist in the 
Bombay Presidency, and have recently been 
taken by legislation in Bengal. Simultaneously, 
the Government of India recommended the 
system in force in Madras whereby every munici- 
pality is required to employ one or more trained 
sanitary inspectors in proportion to population. 
Sanitary inspectors are now being employed in 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil 
surgeon in every district is the sanitary adviser 
of the local authorities and in most provinces 
controls the vaccination staff. The provision 
ot an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
engaging urgent attention. 

Voluntary Agency. — The Government of 
India attach great importance to the organisa- 
tion of voluntary agencies and have recently 
made a grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum 
equivalent to that given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Bombay Sanitary Association, 
which was founded in 1903, and now has 


corresponding branches in several districts and 
Native States. 

Research. — The policy of the Government 
of India is to keep the control of research under 
itself, but to decentralise other branches of 
sanitation. The creation of an imperial depart - 
ment is no departure from that policy, and the 
large imperial grants already mentioned have 
been made without any interference with pro- 
vincial Governments. While the general direc- 
tion of a policy of public health must remain 
with the central Government, all detailed control 
and executive action are, and will be, left to 
local Governments. Tho Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India is a touring 
officer empowered to consult and confer inform- 
ally with local Governments and their officers 
upon matters connected with sanitation. He 
is not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
of Local Governments over the officers under 
their control. 

Provincial Officers. — The position of 
Provincial Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
administrative heads of the medical department 
varies somewhat in different provinces. The 
Government of India do not wish to interfere 
with the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider best suited to local conditions but 
they de3ire to insist on the importance of defin- 
ing the functions of the two officers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
responsible technical adviser to the local 
Government in all matters affecting public 
health. 

Sanitary Boards. — In every province, 
sanitary boards have been composed with vary- 
ing powers, some being merely advisory, othela 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
funds. These boards are composed of officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and other branches of the civil services with the 
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addition of non-officials. The Government of 
India view with favour and confidence the de- 
volution of financial authority and responsibility 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretary to the board where this has 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted in 
an increase of efficiency. 

Training- — Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaging the 
attention of the Government of India. The 
chief difficulty at present is to provide courses 
in practical hygiene and in the study of the 
bacteriology and etiology of tropical diseases. 
It is hoped in the near future to make arrange- 
ments in India for the former and to utilise the 
schools of tropical medicine at Calcutta and else- 
where for the latter. Meanwhile, a British 
diploma in public health is required from candi- 
dates for the post of Deputy Sanitary Com ■ is- 
sioners and health officers of the first class. The 
problems of public health in India are vitally 
com plicated by the fact that biting insects are a 
prominent factor in the dissemination of disease 
and it is obviously desirable to providcln India, 
as soon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary officers. 

Training classes for sanitary inspectors are 
now held in all the more important provinces. 

Department of Public Health.— A sub- 
satitial beginning has thus been made for the 
development of a department of public health 
and Indians have been freely enlisted ior it. 
The posts of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
health officer are now open to Indians. Nine 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners out of 20 and 
the majority of health officers arc Indian?. The 
new bacteriological department consisting of 
28 officers is also open to duly qualified Indians 

As health officers and Sanitary Engineers 
gradually relieve Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioners of much of the drudgery of inspection 
and routine work, it is hoped that the latter 
will be set free to deal with epidemics and 
communicable diseases from a higher plane, and 
to consider issues of public health wider than 
those which they arc able to review to-day. It is 
therefore important to provide in advance free 
interchange between them, the laboratory 
workers and those carrying out practical re- 
search in the field. 

Progress of Research.— Research is slowly 
lifting the veil which hides the secrets of disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
scarcely thought of a generation ago. The dis- 
covery by Sir Ronald Ross of the part played 
by the mosquito in the communication of 
malaria and the appointment of the Plague 
Commission in 1898 are landmarks in the his- 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In 1902, a re search 
institute was founded at Guindy in Madras, 
named the King Institute after Lieutenant- 
Colonel King, (J.I.E., I.M.S , in view of his 
devoted efforts in the cause of sanitation in 
that presidency. In 1905 Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment summed up the position and the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to 
the establishment of laboratories for the study 
of problems of public health in India. Tire 
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functions of the central-laboratory were original 
research, the preparation of curative sera and 
the training of scientific workers. The functions 
of the provincial laboratories were diagnosis 
and special research connected with local con- 
ditions. This policy has been steadily deve- 
loped. The Central Research Institute has 
been established at Kasauli. The Plague Re- 
search Laboratory at Parel has been extended 
and re-equipped and is now the bacteriological 
laboratory for the Bombay Presidency; and a 
proposal is under consideration to attach to it 
a school of tropical medicine. A research labo- 
ratory and school of tropical medieme aro under 
construction at Calcutta. Pasteur institutes 
exist at Kasauli, Coonoor, Shillong and Bangor n, 

Besides the routine work connected with 
the bacteriological diagnosis of disease, aiiti* 
rabio treatment, the manufacture of various 
vaccines ami sera and general research, these 
laboratories at different tunes have been the 
centres of many special investigations, notable 
amongst which are those on plague and enteric 
fever. It is hoped that before long each pro- 
vince in India will have a laboratory fully 
equipped for research. 

Research Fund Association— The found- 
ation of the Indian Resea ren Fund Association 
in 1911 has marked an important era in sanitary 
progress. The control and management of 
the association are vested in a governing body, 
the president of which is the Member in charge 
of the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. The governing body is assisted 
by a scientific advisory board, of which not less 
than three members have seats on the govern- 
ing body. They examine all pioposals for 
work in connection with the scientific objects 
of the association and report as to their import- 
ance and feasibility. The members of this 
board are appointed for one year, but are eligible 
for re-ciection, and they have power to add to 
their number, lhe present members are the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, tile Director of the Central Research 
Institute at Kasauli, the Officer in charge of the 
Central Malarial Bureau and the Assistant 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service (Sani- 
tary). Sir Ronald Boss has been elected an 
honorary consulting member. The member- 
ship of the Indian Research Fund Association 
is open to non-officials. Every donor of Bs. 
5,000 is entitled to become a permanent member, 
while every subscriber of Bs. 100 per annum 
can be a temporary member. Members of the 
association are entitled to attend and take part 
in the annual general meeting of the association 
and to receive copies of the reports and other 
publications issued fiom time to time by the 
association. Although, so far, the fund has 
been financed solely by the Government of 
India, it is hoped that m time Indian philan- 
thropists will contribute towards the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measures and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
in India— the “ Indian Journal op Medical 
Research ” — published quarterly. The fav- 
ourable reception which has been accorded to 
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Rural Sanitation. 


the first three numbers is evidence of the incre- 
ased interest that is being taken in sanitary 
science in India to-day. 

Water Supply. — Few subjects have icoeivcd 
more attention of late than the provision of a 
piped supply of filtered water in towns. Complete 
figures arc not available but sums amounting 
to at least Rs. 3, 51, 58, 297 (£2,343,886) have, been 
spent during the last 20 years on completed 
schemes. Projects costing Rs. 1,10,03,433 
( £933,562 ) are under construction and pro- 
jects costing Rs. 1,14,44,750 ( £762,983 ) have 
been prepared and sanctioned. These figures 
are exclusive of the expenditure in the ib resi- 
dency towns and Rangoon. 

Drainage. — Drainage schemes on modern 
lines, arc trie basis of all sanitary improvement 
in urban areas. The demand for them is 
scarcely less than that for piped water and is 
steadily on the increase. As in the case of water 
supply complete figures are not available but 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has been considerable and is now rapidly 
increasing. The expenditure on completed woiks 
outside the Presidency towns and Rangoon 
during that period amounted to Rs. 97,65,049 
(£051,003), whereas the cost of the works under 
construction is estimated at Rs. 1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033). In the beginning precedence 
over drainage was given to piped water-supply 
but experience lias demonstrated the advant- 
age of introducing both concurrently. With- 
out drainage there is no means of carrying olf 
the surplus water and without piped water- 
supply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. 

When drainage schemes on modern lines 
were first started in this country, there seems 
to have been a bias against the use of seweis, 
and, wherever possible, open drains were 
adopted. Experience has shown that the 
preicrence for the open drain and the fear that 
sewers would give excessive trouble were not 
well founded. On the contrary, much of the 
advantage of a drainage system is lost if only 
open drains are used, as the old system of hand- 
carriago latrines has to be continued. More- 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
in the case of a sewage system. 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages necessitating as 
they ao the collection of large numbers of 
persons, often more than a million, at one 
place at one time have an important sanitary 
aspect mainly in connection with cholera 
and other communicable diseases. The 
Government of India recently decided to 
examine the sanitary arrangements at the chief 

K ss of pilgrimage throughout India and 
Governments were asked to appoint 
provincial committees for this purpose under the 
presidency of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government, of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement. The 
inquiry is still in progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Rs. 2 lakhs 
(£13,333) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,666) spiead over four 
years towards the improvement of the pilgrim 
route to Badrinath ; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of It*.* 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the ITedjaz by Indian Musulmans 


has undergone close scrutiny. A grant of Rs.4J 
lakhs was made in 1918*19 for the improvement 
of sanitary arrangements in connexion with 
various pilgrim centres. 

Rural Sanitation.— Tho following obser- 
vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation : — 

(а) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread a knowledge of the simple 
facts regarding the more common 
diseases. For this purpose the sub- 
assistant surgeons in charge should be 
given a special training in hygiene. 
Once they become known to the people 
as healers of the sick their advice as 
sanitarians may become more accept- 
able. 

(б) The improvement of the village water- 

supply is as important as it is difficult. 
Apparently, excellent results have 
been obtained by disinfection of wells 
with permanganate of potash. Ex- 
periments are being made in different 
parts of India in the use of tube-wells, 
etc. It might serve as an useful object 
lesson to use pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
schools, hospitals, and local public 
offices. In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the diffi- 
culty is to protect even new tanks 
from pollution. 

(r) In several provinces, notably in Madras, 
village unions or circles have been 
formed and their committees entrusted 
with small grants for the improve- 
ment of the sanitation of the village 
site. This measure might be extended 
experimentally elsewhere. It is calcu- 
lated to encourage discussion and 
inquiry regarding sanitary work. 

( d ) Village midwives are, in some districts, 
encouraged by small grants of money 
and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarters hospital for a short and simple 
course of training. These measures 
open up possibilities with reference 
to a reduction in infantile mortality 
and children’s diseases generally. 

(#») In most districts in India, the civil 
surgeon is also in theory the sanitary 
officer of the district. His duties at 
head-quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect in the district 
to the extent that is necessary ; eveu 
in the case of epidemics in the district 
it is sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have been 
appointed and there can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments are 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers to 
control and organise all sanitary 
arrangements and experiments in btu 
district. 
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Birth and Death Rates. — Tlie population of the areas in which births and deaths were regi- 
stered in 1919 was 238,482,205. 7,212,115 births and 8,554,178 deaths were registered; the rates 
per miile being 29*54 and 35*87 as compared with an average of 37*31 and 33*84 respectively for 
the previous five years. 

The lout’frt birth rates were recorded in Madias 23*3 ; Coorg 2 (>*35 , Bengal 27*5 and Bombay 
27*9 *, but. an excess of deaths over births was noticed in almost all tin* provinces, except the 
Punjab, Delhi, North-West Frontier Province and Ajmer-Morwaia. The death-rates were lower 
in all the Provinces excepting A.v*am than in the preceding year 



Biith Hates (per liulle). 

Death Kates (per millc). 

Province. 

i 





j 1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Delhi 

47 ‘9 ' 

15*8 

93*17 | 

J 2 * 00 

Bengal 

3*2*9 

*27*5 

38*1 j 

Hi * 12 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

. i 37*5 

50*4 

■ it. 7 

10*0 

Assam 

34*9S 

30*32 

JO* U) 

50*09 

United Provinces 

39* Si) 

: ’• in 

82*57 

41*09 

Punjab 

.i 39 *0 

10*3 

8|*0 

28*5 

N. W. Frontier Province 

3(l*<> 

28 0 

>0*5 ! 

28*0. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

43*21 

:4 *31 

102*0 1 

13*21 

Madras 

*28 9 

2 3 ’ 3 

t i-o , 

27*2 

Coorg 

29 07 

23*35 

12*25 j 

| 

35 * 39 

Bombay 

. ; 31*1.1 

‘37 90 

1 8K- o:» 1 

32*33 

Burma, Lower 

* • . 1 3 1 * ( *2 

28*05 

1 39*2 t 

30*10 

Burma, U pper 

. ! 33*29 

32*91 

1 

10*22 

3*2*02 

Ajmer-Merwara 

20*3., 

30*01 

114 78 1 

28*07 


Total 35*35 

30 * 24 

1 02 it. 1 

35*87 


Chief Diseases. — There arc three mam classes oi fatal disease: specific levels, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other indication 
of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths trom all causes and trom each 
of the principal diseases in British India and death-rates per 1,000 : — 


Years. 

Deaths from 
all 

Causes. 

Cholera. 

.Small- pox. 

Fevers. 

I Jysentery 
and 

Diarrhoea. 

Plague, j 

i 

Kespira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

1914 

7,155,771 [ 

280,730 

1*18 

70,590 4,092,345 

*32i 17*16 

278,225 

1 * 17 

260,588 

1 * 12 

261,149 

1*09 

1915 

7,142,412 | 

404,472 

1*70 

83,282 

*35 

3,990,287 

16*73 

261,800 

1*10 

380,5011 

1*60 

257,721 

1*08 

1910 

6,940,436 | : 

288,047 
i * 21 

60,642 
* 25 

4,085,78 4 
17*13 

218,381 

1*04 

205,527 

*86! 

286,247 

1*20 

1917 

7,803,832 | 

267,002 

1*12 

62,277 

*26 

4,555,221 

19*10 

260,984 
1* 10 

437,036 
- 1*83 

<n 

00 . 

«T r ‘* 

1918 

1 14,895,801 j 

560,802 

2*35 

93,076 

*39 

11,134,441 

46*69 

276,618 

1*16 

440,752 

1*85 

430,935 

1*81 

1919 .j 

! 8,554,178 j 

578,420 

2*43 

136,077 

*57 

! 5,408,181 
22*93 

1 

291,643 

1*22 

74,284 

*31 

350,133 

1*17 
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The Health of the Army. 


Mortality. — There is no method by which 
the deaths actually due to influenza in 1918 
can be calculated. If it be assumed that the 
excess in the deaths in 1918 over the mean of 
the previous 5 years was the result — direct or 
indirect — of Influenza, the figure would come to 
7,718,307. This is an overestimate owing to 
the disturbing factor of other epidemic diseases, 
such as plague, cholera, malaria and relapsing 
fever, which raised the mortality in various 
parts of India during the first half of the year. 
There is no certain evidence that influenza was 
present in India before June 1st : it is, however, 
probable that if it were, it had no appieciable 
influence on the death rate for India as a whole. 
TliiB suggests that the excess in the mortality 
from all causes between June 1st and December 
31st over the 5 years mean — 6,812,633— may 
be a more reliable index. This may, however, 
bo a slight underestimate, for, in the last half 
of 1918 the mortality from plague we? excep- 
tionally low as compared with the quinquennial 
mean. 

Another estimate may be obtained by sub- 
tracting from the total mortality from all causes 
.the deaths registered as due to the chief epidemic 
diseases — plague, cholera and small-pox, and 
comparing this figure with one similarly obtained 
for the previous quinquennium. On this basis 
the estimate would be 7,304,478. A fourth 
figure may be estimated by taking the excess 
in the mortality from “ fevers ” and respiratory 
diseases over the average for 5 years. In 1918 
this excess came to 7,151,971. 

Without any claim to accuracy it is suggested 
that the mortality directly and indirectly due 
to influenza was in the neighbourhood of the 
mean of the last three figures, 7,089,694. 

Cholera. — 578,426 deaths were regis- 
tered in 1919 against 560,802 in 1918 
404,303 of the deaths occurred in the four 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and United Provinces. The death-rate from 
cholera for India was 2-43 against 2-35 in 
1918. No part of India was absolutely free 
from the disease during the year, but in Delhi 
Province, the Punjab, Coorg and Ajmer- 
Merwara tho death rate was 0.90 or less. 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea. -A year in 
which cholera is prevalent means a rise in the 
number of deaths ascribed to these diseases. 
In 1919, 291,643 deaths were recorded as com- 


pared with 267,648 in 1917. The death rate 
was 122, against I'll, the quinquennial mean. 
The highest death rates were returned by the 
Central Provinces and Assam. 

Small-pox — caused 136,077 deaths, of these 
41,732 occurred in the Madras Presidency. The 
death rate was 0 57 as compared with a quin- 
quennial mean of 0 31 

Plague.— 74,284 deaths were registered 
against 440,752 in 1918. 414,170 of the deaths 
occurred in the first half of the year and 26,582 
in the. second half In 1917 the corresponding 
figures were 241,757 and 195.279. The plague 
year does not corn's pond with the calendar 
year, it runs from July 1st of one. vear to June 
30th of the next. The low mortality in the 
second half ot 1918 corresponds with the first 
halt of 1918-19 epidemic and is about one-fifth 
of the mean mortality from plague during the 
corresponding period of the past twenty years. 
It cannot be claimed that this reduction in 
mortality is due to plague preventive measures, 
although there are signs that popular apprecia- 
tion of such measures is growing : the low 
incidence of plague was probably directly con- 
nected with the meteorological and agricultural 
conditions of tho year 

The most satisfactory symptom of the growing 
public confidence in anti-plague measures is the 
increased demand or inoculation with anti- 
plague vaccine. The greatest reliance is placed 
on evacuation. Valuable ns this measure 
undoubtedly is, it may spread infection. 
Refugees from a plague infected town or village 
in some cases go with their goods and chattels 
to uninfected towns or villages, the epidemics 
in which arc sometimes traceable to this im- 
migration 

Rat destruction is not popular There is no 
doubt that an efficiently conducted rat campaign 
is of great value, but.' the co-operation of the 
people, is difficult, to secure. 

Fevers. — It is perhaps more difficult than 
usual to analyse the deaths ascribed to “fevers.” 
5,468 181 deaths, or 63*9 per cent, of the total 
deaths were included under this head. 
7,402,076 fever deaths were registered during 
the last quarter of the year when influenza was 
prevalent, a figure in excess of the annual 
mortality from afi causes recorded in six out 
of the previous ten years. The decennial mean 
for mortality from fevers is 4,979,432. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British. — The average strength of European Troops, Regulars and Territorials, in India during 
1918 was 87,982 as compared with 80,825 in 1917. Tho following table shows the main facts as 
regards the health : — 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

] 

Invalids 1 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average 

69,440 

39,380 

303 

488 

2,094 ’57 

1915 

44,891 

36,952 

267 ! 

889 

1,754-19 

2,414*56 

1916 

60,737 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

1917 

80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686*45 

1018 

87,982 

1 

90,637 

1.424 

2,007 

5,286 61 




Health of the General Population. 
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Period. 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Average 
period of 
illness 
of each 
soldier 
calculated 
on average 
strength. 

Average 
duration 
of each 
case- of 
sickness. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

home. 

1 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1010-14 average 

507-2 

4-51 

7-03 

30 13 

*10-00 

♦1939 

i9ir» .. 

823-1 

5-95 

19-80 

39 08 

14-20 

17-33 

1910 

772-0 

0-54 

22 11 

39 • 75 

14-55 

18-85 

1917 

771-7 

4*83 

10-54 

45-00 

16-65 

21-57 

1918 

1,030*2 

10-19 

22-81 

00 00 

21-93 

21-29 


* Worked out on quinquennium aggregates. 


The high admission and death ratios were in great measure contributed to by the pandemic of 
influenza, the admission and death ratios for which alone were 219 5 and 8 81. Heatstroke caused 
ratios of 10 • 4 and 1 10, resi»ectively, which were considerably above the normal, whilst venereal 
diseases again showed an increased incidence. 

Indian- — The average strength of Indian troops including those on duty in China ant 
other stations outside India, but excluding those under Held service conditions, was 341,458 
in 1918 as compared with 19L,242 in 1917. 

The following table glvos the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for the 
years 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915 and the averages for the quinquennial period 1910-14 : — 







Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

In- 

valids. 

Admis- 

sions. 

| Deaths. 

1 

| In- 
1 valids. 

1 i 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 
(average) . 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,002 

544 0* 

4 39* 

5 "4* 

20-7* 

1915. . 

1910.. 

119,985 

139,076 

89,315 

105,333 

1,026 

1,248 

5,415 

3,745 

4,005 

5,250 

744-4 

757-4 

8-55 

8-97 

45 1 
20-9 

33-9 

37-7 

1917.. 

1918.. 

191,242 

341,458 

14L,787 

292,393 

2,201 

9,959 

3,421 

0,539 

0,550 

13,897 

741-4 

850-3 

11-51 

29-17 

179 

19-2 

34-3 

40*7 


* Worked out on quinquennial aggregates. 


There were 293,393 admission? for all 
causes as compared with 141,787 in 1917, 
the corresponding ratios being 850 3 and 741 4. 
This great increase in the admission rate is 
accounted for by the pandemic of influenza 
which occurred during 1918. The admission 
ratio for influenza alone was 136 8 as compared 


with 1 8 for 1917. Venereal diseases, respiratory 
diseases, diarrhoea and sandfly fever also show 
increased ratios. Against these increases there 
has been a considerable reduction in the ad- 
mission ratios for malaria and pyrexia of 
uncertain origin, compared with 1917 and 
1910. 


HEALTH OF THE GENERAL POPULATION. 


Birthsf. — The births in 1919 numbered 
7,212,415, less by 1,218,145 than the number 
recorded in 1918. The birth rate was 30-24 
as compared with a quinquennial mean of 
37 '85. The fall in the birth rate is due mainly 
to interference with registration caused by the 
widespread epidemic of influenza. The death 
of many expectant mothers was naturally a 

16 


contributory cause, as may also have been the 
absence from India of many men on military 
service. The full effect of influenza on the birtn 
rate, unless it be masked by mot& perfect 
registration, should be more apparent in sub- 
sequent years. All provinces excepting the 
Punjab and Ajmor-Merwara shared in the 
reduced birth rate. 



Medical Institutions. 
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Every year in each part of India a great 
divergence is noted between the maximum and 
minimum birth rate for each registration unit. 
The discrepancy is so wide that it can only be 
explained by difference in the accuracy of 
registration. Speaking generally the inaccuracy 
is more apparent in municipal than in rural 
areas. 

Deaths —8,554,178 deaths were registered as 
compared with 14,895,801 in 1918; a decrease 
of 6,341,623. The death rate was 35 ‘87 
as compared with a quinquennial mean 


of 36*84. The rural death rates for India as 
a whole have always been below the urban, 
but in 1918 it was in excess by 6*22. The 
excess in the rural death rate was especially 
marked in Delhi Province (43*54), Punjab 
(11*73), North-West Frontier Province (17*11), 
Central Provinces (27*53) and Bombay (25 *54). 
In Burma alone the urban death rate exceeded 
the rural. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam the rural death rates are usually in 
excess of the urban : the excess during 1918 was 
more marked than usual. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c.— There were 
2,991 of these institutions in existence at 1 
the end of 1917; during 1918 the number in- 
creased by 120, giving a total at the end of 1918 
of 3,111. 

The total number of patients treated has 
decreased from 35,588,432 in 1917 to 35,154,165 
in 1918. The number of operations has de- 
creased from 1,371,536 in l')17 to 1 326,182 
in 1918, a decrease of 45,354. 

The diminished number of in-patients and 
out-patients and operations performed is purely 
attributable to the lack of subordinate personnel 
owing to the heavy demands on their services 
for war purposes. 

Medical Colleges.— There are five medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Lucknow), the students in which numbered 
in 1916, 2,730 including a few women. There 
are also 15 medical schools, the students in 
which numbered 2,936. There is an X-ray 
nstitution at Dehra-Dun where a class ot in- 
duction was attended by 20 students. Branch 
nstallations opened at Delhi and Simla are 


obtaining a large number of patients. 

Pasteur Institutes.— There were Past ur 
Institutes for anti-rabie treatment at Kasnuli 
(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
and Rangoon (Burma). In these four institutes 
8,632 patients were treated during the year. 

Lunatic Asylums.— The treatment of lun- 
atics at asylums prevails on a comparatively 
small scale ; but the asylum population is 
i steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
in 1919 was 23. The number of patients 
I admitted was 2,608 as against 3 093 in 1918. 
The total asylum population of the year was 
10,262. 

Leper Asylums. — There are many leper 
asylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
tunga Leper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum. There are also many asylums or 
homes, frequently under some sort of Govern- 
ment supervision, including about 50 asylums 
of the Mission to Lepers. 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


An increasing interest in the welfare of the 
child is one of the outstanding features of social 
life in the twentieth ccnturv. All the more 
progressive countries are doing something to 
improve the conditions of child life, and India 
has fallen into line with a scheme which, though 
it is still in its infancy, has caught the imagina- 
tion of the more advanced Indian women 
The movement differs from previous efforts to 
help women and children in that it deals with 
the normal healthy child rather than with the 
already ailing baby. It has for its object the 
preservation of health rather than its restora- 
tion. It stresses preventive rather than re- 
medial measures. 

The movement in India is confronted with a 
formidable array of obstacles. Mothers in all 
countries believe themselves possessed of a 
heaven-born wisdom as far as their own babies 
ure concerned, but in countries where there is 
compulsory education it is at least possible to 
get tlte girls at school and teach them something 
of the laws of domestic hygiene. The immense 


majority of Indian mothers have never been 
to school They know nothing about sanitation 
elementary precautions against tetanus, dysen- 
tery or incipient blindness. They have no fear 
of dirt, and the mid wives who attend them 
share their ignorance and are held fast by the 
same bonds of superstitions. 

Dr. M. I. Balfour, C M O., W.M.S, writes 
“ The dais (nativo midwives) are often old 
usually ignorant and always dirty. They have* 
however, a very high opinion of themselves’ 
resent any interference especially in normal 
labour, and love to spread alarming reports 
of the wicked practices of doctors. The women 
of the country have great faith in theso dais and 
cling to them even when trained midwives are 
available." Thus the organisers of the move- 
ment found themselves confronted with twin 
gfnfcs in the path, the absence of any machinerv 
such as elementary schools for reaching future 
mothers, the apathy and ignorance of the 
mothers, amounting even to hostility when 
approached. 
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~ Nevertheless the movement is making notice- 
able progress here and there along its somewhat 
ragged line of advance. Sporadically, in every 
province attempts to meet the problem of an 
appalling infant mortality had been made for 
ten years or more, when the movement gained 
impetus and cohesion from the establishment in 
1919 of The Lady Chelmsford All India 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
with its headquarters at Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla. (Its organising secretary is willing to 
give information and advice to all inquirers). 
This League is not intended to supersede pro- 
vincial efforts, but to act as a Central Agency 
collecting information regarding child welfare 
in many centres, both in India and other coun- 
tries and disseminating the same by every 
means in its power to those institutions affiliated 
to it. To this end it published a magazine 
Maternity and Child Welfare in India and under- 
takes propaganda work such as health exhihi- 
i ions, lectures, and the formation of new bran- 
ches. 

The most live pari, of its work so far is the 
Training School for Midwife Supervisors 
and Health Visitors in Delhi. This school 
offers an (A) and (B) grade course of training. 
(A) course is for candidates who have matri- | 
cidated. (B) course is for candidates who have 
passed Standard Vll. Both grades have one 
year’s training but (A) grade works to a higher 
standard, that of the Board of Education, White- 
hall, and then supervises the work of untrained 
midwives and dais ; while (B) grade visits women 
in their own homes and instructs the mothers 
and dais in child welfare and sanitation. The (A) 
Class “ Midwife Supervisor ” is herself a trained 
and practised midwife. She is employed by the 
Health Department of the Municipality, or in 
some cases by a special Infant WelfareCommittee. 
She is allowed no private practice, or she at 
once becomes a rival to the dais, feared and hated ! 
111 proportion to the qualities she possesses lead- 
ing to success. She is a teacher, not a nurse. 
The school has been at work for three years. 
So far twelve students, mostly Indian, hut in 
one or two cases European or Anglo-Indian 
have passed through the course and arc now 
practising in different cities of India. These 
workers require infinite tact and patience in 
their work, as the dais are independent and 
suspicious, but gradually they are winning their 
way, especially among the younger women, 
partly by little gifts of outfits, clean clothes 
and occasional treats, partly by their superior 
skill, which shows the dais, that it is worth 
while to be clean and competent, since, if the 
babies live, their own reputation and gains are . 
increased. One or two Englishwomen of wide 
experience and high attainment have settled 
down, e.g., in Delhi and Lahore to give of their 
best to the movement. It is clear that their 
services will have far-reaching results. 

Centres of Activity.— Tfc® CWW Welfare 
Directory of June, 1921, gimttke flowing list 
of places where the movement k already at 
work: 

Bombay. — The centre of muck active and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; the Lady Willingdon 
Maternity Homes near the people's ctiawls 
being unique of their kind in India. A hand- 


fsome endowment fund collected under Her 
I Excellency Lady Lloyd will ensure steady 
advance. 

Surat.— The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming" the enormous amount of preventable 
and curable blindness that is laying its shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great portion of our Empire.” 

liijajmr.— Mr Henderson, I.C S , has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 

Dharwar . — 

Delhi — There are four Health Visitors ami 
two Infant Welfare Centres as well as the school 
already described. 

Ahmedabad. — Three Maternity Homes, and 
five creches in mills. 

Calcutta. — Six Midwife Supervisors and six 
Health Visitors with subordinate assistants and 
six welfare centres. 

Dacca . — 

Lahore.— Bab> Welcome and 2 English Health 
Visitors. 

Lyatlpur. — 1 Welfare Centre. 

Simla. — 1 Welfare Centre and Health Visitor. 

Ludhiana — Much good work undei W. C. M. 
College. 

Suilkot . — ■ 

Dehui Ismail Khan — 

Lucknow. — Municipal Scheme and Midwile 
Supervisor. 

Agra. — Training of dais under Victoria Memo* 
rial Scholarship Fund. 

Bareilly . — 

Shahjahanpur — 

Gorakhpur, Hard war. Aim ora . — 

Jubbulpore, Nagpin, Bhopal, Kapurthala. 

Medak.— 

Bangalore.— Creclie, two English Health 
Visitors and 7 Mid wives. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children, in a 
land ot so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
>et to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a lew well dev eloped children as 
tar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
istheirtoina land of great poverty, 1111 dcr-nou- 
1 ishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no moie 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not >ct. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the motiieis 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
late ot sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 
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Indian Red Cross Society . 

INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines* 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total reecipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent al>out 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia ; nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer oi 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International league ot Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work-in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wide League of humanitarian societies . 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Iiri- ■ 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. Thi^ 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization tor war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal hut 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societies affiliated to 
the main Society, and it is with these branches 
that the task lies of organising and stimulating 
the new civil activities of the Bed Cross through- 
out India. Provincial Societies have now been 
constituted in all provinces, except Burma , 
Central India and Delhi ; in Bengal the Society 
was constituted by a special Act of the Bengal 
Legislature.. 

The objects oil which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 


soldiers and sailors, whether they havo con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all brandies of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may Come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

Constitution .—His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. Tho Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by tho President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches ; 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among tho members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of tho Managing Body 
is the lion'blo Sir W. M. Hailey, o.s.i., c.i.e., 
i.C.s., and the Honorary Secretary Lieut.- 
Colonel If. Bose, o.b.e., i.m.s. 

Finances. — The operations of the. Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close 111 Juno 1929 
with a capital investment of the fice value of 
Rs. 56,33,009 and Bs. 8,01,501-3-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances in July 1921 stood at a capital 
investment of the face value ot Bs. 61,33,000 
and about Bs. 65,090 in fixed and floating 
arc junta. The inco.ne derived from the capital 
of th) Society (which is 3J lakhs at present 
after providing lor cert tin liabilities of the 
Central Society, is distri butai le under tho Act 
to tne Provincial Branches in proportion to 
their contributions to the Central “ Our Day ” 
Fund. In the year 1920, partly owing to the 
Central Society's heavy commitments on the 
North West Frontier, and partly due to the 
fact that tlu' Provincial Branches had not been 
fully formed, only a sum of Bs. 32,000 was 
distributed, in the year 1921, however, 1£ 
lakh has been set aside for distribution to 
Branch Societies. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This accouut of the chief tropical diseases was 
written by Lt.-Col. E. F. Gordon Tucker, 
l.M.s., of Grant Medical College : — 

If the principal scourges of the European in 
the tropics, namely, malaria, dysentery, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would still 
remain the strain of climate as a source of 
disease and a cause of deteriorated health, not 
amounting for a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its effects in lessened re- 
sistance to the wear and tear of life, premature 
senility of the tissues, and diminished fertility 
This results mainly from the transfer to a hot 
climate of an individual whose heat-regulating 
mechanism has previously adapted itself to 
conditions where the body temperature has to 
be maintained some 40° above that of the sur- 
rounding air. On arrival in a country where 
the temperature of the air is perhaps the same 
as that of the living tissues, it is obvious that 
there must be a sudden and violent disturbance 
of such mechanism. This mechanism is very 
complex and exists for the purpose of striking 
a balance between the heat formed by the 
changes in the tissues, and the heat lost from 
the lungs and by radiation from the surface 
of the skin. But beyond this there is no doubt 
a regulation of the temperature dependent in 
some way on the normal working of the central 
nervous system, as is shown by the remark- 
able alteration which may take place in tin- 
temperature of parts of the body when the 
brain has been subjected to some gross lesion. 

In the tropics the amount of carbonic acid 
given off by the lungs is reduced about twenty 
percent., the number of respirations per minute 
is reduced, and there is lessened activity of 
the lungs. This shows that there is less tissue 
change (or combustion) going on in the tissues, 
that is to say, diminished heat-production. 
The same is shown in the diminished amount 
of work done by the kidneys. As regards 
heat-loss, this is almost entirely effected through 
the skin, 70 per cent, of the heat of the body 
in temperate climates going off by radiation 
and conduction, and 15 per cent, by evapora- 
tion. When however the temperature of the 
tropical atmosphere rises, the loss by radiation 
falls to nothing, and all the heat has to be dis- 
sipated by evaporation from the surface. Con- 
sequently, practically all the work of losing 
heat, which strikes the balance with the beat 
production and maintains the body at a nor- 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
which are therefore in a state of continued and 
abnormal activity. In hot dry atmospheres 
the water evaporates as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with great humidity, such 
as obtain during the worst months of the year 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- 
tinually moist by trickling beads of perspira- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture. But it is obvious that in order to keep 
the temperature of the body normal there 
must be increased flow of blood to the surface 
of the body, a state quite different from the 
conditions under which the organs of the Euro- 
pean have been trained. This favours those 
sudden chills to which Europeans are so sub- 


ject, and acts prejudicially to the working of 
the internal organs, especially those subserving 
digestion. A blast of cold air coming on the 
congested skin in the early hours of the morning 
must chill ttie surface, causing a sudden con- 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
to produce a rapid flux of blood to the deeper 
parts, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
membrane of the bowels, and from that re- 
sults the “ morning diarrhoea ” which is 
occasionally severe and exhausting. Such a 
state of affairs may become chronic, and so 
lead up to one of the climatic diarrhoeas which 
are a frequent cause of invaliding. Moreover 
a sudden congestion of the liver and spleen 
in a person who has had malaria, may be fol- 
lowed by a malarial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
repeated attacks of these conditions may re- 
sult in permanent enlargement of these organs ; 
or at any rate, in the case of the stomach and 
liver, to derangement of function and so to 
chronic dyspepsia or insufficient manufacture 
of bile. 

Again, the chronic hyperremia of the skin 
favours the development of fungi and microbes, 
lienee the existence of ringworm of various 
kinds from which Europeans frequently sutler. 
There are microbes which, even in temperate 
climates, are found within the layers of the 
skin or on the surface. O 11 account of the 
chronic congestion and moisture of the skin 
in tropical climates these microbes not only 
become abundant but virulent, and hence the 
Boils which are often a serious affliction in the 
hot months. We frequently come across most 
distressing cases where the patient is covered 
from head to foot with them. When the boil 
comes to a head and softens it is easy to afford 
relief by opening each, and so relieving tension, 
but the worst kind is the “ blind boil " which 
forms as a hard red mass, intensely painful 
and not coming to a head, and here an incision 
gives little relief. Until lately these cases 
were very unsatisfactory to treat, and patients 
would recover after weeks of pain and much 
reduced in health. Fortunately we have in 
tiie vaccine treatment a most successful method, 
the vaccine used being either a stock one and 
generally acting like magic : or, in a small 
percentage of cases requiring to be made from 
the boils themselves. In still other cases the 
infection of the skin causes the formation of 
Carbuncles, which are more serious but re- 
quire treatment on the same lines. 

Another more common condition resulting 
from the congestion of the skin is Prickly 
Heat. This results from acute inflammation 
about the sweat glands and distention of their 
orifices, producing red papules and little vesi- 
cles, the site of intense itching. The trouble 
is believed to result from the proliferation of 
a particular microbe in the skin, which alters 
the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratching, and so to the forma- 
tion of boils. In some cases the skin is so 
intensely inflamed that the region of the 
shoulders and neck feels like leather, or the 
surface gives the Impression of sand-paper; 
It is a serious condition in young infants, as 
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the irritation prevents sleep, interferes with 
digestion and so promotes diarrhoea, so that 
this simple malady may be the starting point 
of a dangerous illness. Flannel next to the 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
it is so liable to start the irritation. A good 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfuis of Eau-de- 
cologne in ten ounces of a 1 in 2000 solution 
of perchloridc of mercury, dabbed on the skin 
and allowed to dry : followed by dusting with 
equal parts of boric acid powder and talc. 

To avoid the heat the European flies to the 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one 
of the greatest blessings introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use in- 
sures a good night's rest in place of the weary 
hours of sleeplessness which formerly wore 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the hottest months. Still 
this blessing is not without it\, attendant 
dangers. Most common are attacks of mus- 
cular rheumatism, sudden internal chills causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colic, ordinary nasal 
catarrh, and sometimes bronchitis or pneu- 
monia. The electric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, "which docs not conduce 
to the free circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we have the effects of a continued 
high temperature on the working of tne neivous 
system. As lias been remarked by the late 
Lt.-Col. Crombie, i.m.s., (111 a valuable paper 
on “ The measure of physical fitness for life 
in the Tropics,” to which the writer is much 
indebted). “ In the tropics there is going on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
nervous system which is absent in temperate 
climates. The nervous system, especially 
those parts of it which regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body, are always on the stiain, and 
the result is that in time it sutters from more 
or less exhaustion.” The mean temperature 
of a European in India is always about hall 
a degree higher than it is in a temperate climate, 
and it may be raised to ( J9° or 100° after severe 
bodily exertion. When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultiy season, the heat- 
centre gives out, or us it is said is ” inhibited,” 
we have all the seiious phenomena of II mat 
Stroke. But in the less marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustion we 
have the common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un- 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
so well as neurasthenia. This nervous 
disturbance clue to climate is likely to be most 
marked, as Crombie points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
obesity, and those who are members of 
families which may be designated as 
“ neuropathic,” that is whose nervous systems 
are naturally unstable. To these may be 
added persons with naturally defective digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long residence in the tropics are real and per- 
manent, not only in the direction of lowered 
bodily health, but in undue wear of the nervous 
hystem, which may not only be apparent during 
active service in duties involving strain, an- 
xiety or responsibility, but also after retire- 
ment; so that the chances of longevity of the 
ietired Indian official arc not up to the normal* 
md the “ extra ” which the Insurance Office 
puts on such lives is not only to cover the risk 
incidental to life in the tropics, but also tin 
diminished vitality of those who have survived 
i o enjoy their pension and ease. 

But there are other Indian risks, and these 
.ire most bk<*ly to affect traveller , due to the 
effects of bait on food. Microbes multiply 
>/ : th piofusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaole to occur in meat withm a very short time 
after killing. Milk should always be boiled ; 
and owing to the dirt m railway dining-rooms, 
and in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the lower type of native servant employed 
therein, it would be better to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of Horlick’s milk tablets, 
when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns. Beef should never be eaten 
uuderdone, as it is a prolific source of tape- 
worm in India. There is also liability to con- 
tamination of food by flies and dust. Indian 
cooks, though among the best, have litllo 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
state of ttie cook-house should be carefully 
supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaua, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to" the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is the commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of its 
causation which now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The connection 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its old name of paludism ; and the word “ ma- 
laria ” itself implies the belief in the existence 
qf an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground. It is now realised that the 
oison is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
y the anopheline species. There are only 
a few of the many anophelines which carry 


malaria, but all are to be regaided as dangerous. 

The parasite of malaria is a delicate jelly- 
like body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It lias- 
two life-cycles, one within the blood of the 
human host, (endogenous and sexual), the 
other in the stomach and tissues of tile mos- 
quito (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
part of the sexual cycle is preparoj for in the 
blood of the human host. 

If the blood of a patient be taken about a» 
hour before the occurrence of the “ rigor,” 
(the sliivering-flt which marks the commence- 
ment of the attack), and examined in a thin 
film under a high power of the microscope, 
some of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto < 
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>Iasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
nent in their substance. These bodios arc 
he parasites. The granules represent the 
'Gsult of the destruction by the parasite of the 
ed colouring-matter of the blood-cell. The 
atter consequently appears paler than natural 
md is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
jailed benign tertian fever, if the blood be 
igain examined when the rigor is commencing, 
-lie little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
ht.o from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
ill held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
>f pigment in the centre. Later the group of 
ipherulcs has buist through the envelope that 
leld them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
luid. Many of these free spherules are attack- 
;d and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
vhich escape destruction effect "their entrance 
nto other red blood cells and go through the 
lame process of sexual division, taking forty- 
ught hours for the process. On the time 
-aken for this cycle to occur depends the 
periodicity of the fever, the attack appear- 
ing every third day, whence the name tertian 
? evcr. Another variety of malarial parasite, 
lot very common in India, takes seventy-two 
lours to complete its cycle, hence called 
he “ quartan ” variety. 

There is also a third kind of parasite called 
he “ malignant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
ans the aestivo-autumnal parasite, which also 
akes forty-eight hours to go through its cycle, 
>ut whicl. gives nso to a more irregular fever, 
tnd has more pernicious effects on the system 
md is also liable to produce severe nervous 
ymptomi, such as unconsciousness, often 
nding in death with very high fever. Each 
dnd of parasite has its special characteristics 
vliich can be observed by microscopical examin- 
ation. Consequently expert examination of 
he blood is always advisable in cases of fever, 
lot only to show that malaria is present, but 
dso to distinguish the particular kind which 
h causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
Irst stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
n the shape of male and female elements, 
yhich result from some of tho parasites which 
lo not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
ribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
i allowing further development in the non- 
tuman host, which in the case of this paiti- 
uiar parasite is the mosquito. These sexual 
lements are especially in evidence in the blood 
t cases of the pernicious variety of malaria, 
a the form of crescentic bodies which obtain 
onsiderable protection from the phagocytes, 
nd many therefore persist for some time in 
uch blood. “ Crescents ” appear only in 
ualignant fevers, and pel sons who harbour 
hem are of course a danger to the community, 
lasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
re infected from them, thus rendering such 
illage or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para- 
itea when taken into the stomach of the mos- 
[uito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
mdergo certain changes, the male element 
xtruding flagellate or hair-like processes 
^hich fertilise the female. The latter there- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 


property of locomotion, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the rods, thereby set free, be- 
come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
blood stream. They then enter red blood 
corpuscles and go through the various cycles 
deseiibed above. 

From three to five clays, or as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, sometimes 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and malaise. This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting. The skin becomes cold and blue 
tho shivering is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the “ rigor ” stage. In this state 
the patient is in great distress, and obtains 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
he heaps up over himself. Although the 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
to 103° or higher. I 11 a quarter of an hour 
or more the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
becoming flushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
complains of throbbing headache. He remains 
thus for a few hours and then occurs the 
“ sweating stage,” perspiration breaking out 
about, the head and face, and soon extending 
to the whole body. Great relief is experienced 
when this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. During the 
paroxysm the spleen is often enlarged and may 
he tho seat of considerable pain. Thero is 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis. With repeated attacks tho 
enlargement of the spleen is liable to become 
permanent, the organ coming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-called “ague cake,” which is common 
among the children of malarious districts. 
Europeans who suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-health in the shape of anaemia, dyspepsia,’ 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself against tho bites of mosquitoes. 
This can be done to a groat extent by the use 
of mosquito curtains, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by tram protection is difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling the pillows With 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smearing the hands with lemon -grass oil. 
Camps should not be pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of native villages, if it can be avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of quinine 
tabloids. 
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During the cold stage the patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un- 
less vomiting is present. Quinine should not 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dis- 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should be administered every two or three hours 
until the skin becomes moist, and throughout 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and when 
the stage of perspiration has been reached , the 
grains of quinine should be given, and repeated 
in five grain doses every six hours until the 
temperature becomes normal Thereafter the 
drug should be continued for a few days in 
doses of five grains twice a day. This is cal- 
culated to ward off a second attack, or, at any 
rate, to reduce its severity and prevent a third. 
If there is vomiting, quinine tabloids are not 
likely to be digested and absorbed ; in such 
cases the drug should be given in a mixture 
dissolved in a dilute acid. The advantage 
of quinine tabloids is that the unpleasant taste 
is avoided. 

There are some severe continuous 
malarial fevers which appear to resist the ac- 
tion of quinine. These are the; pernicious 


tertian fevers, which so often causo difficulty 
in diagnosis inasmuch as for a few days they 
may suggest enteric fever, especially to those 
inexperienced in tropical diseases. In such 
cases large doses of quinine are required, the 
skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dia- 
phoretic mixture. Some of these fevers last 
for a week or longer, but the majority of them 
yield to quinine m three or four days. It is 
m such that an early examination of the blood 
is so useful. In certain cases of profound 
malarial poisoning or where, for any reason, 
quinine does not appear to be acting when 
administered by the mouth, recourse must be 
had to the injection of quinine into the tis- 
sues. This should always be done by a skilful 
physician, and with special precautions, as 
some cases of tetanus have occurred after 
quinine injections taken from stock solutions, 
even when apparently given with every care. 
The “ vaporolcs ” prepared by Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., which consist of 
little glass capsules containing preparations of 
the drug dissolved in sterile and non-irritating 
fluid, appear to be absolutely devoid of risk 
and are very efficacious. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


By Typhoid or Enteric Fever is meant a 
continued fever, lasting for three weeks or longer, 
due to the entrance into the intestinal canal 
of a particular bacillus (the typhoid bacillus), 
which not only produces serious abdominal 
trouble but also symptoms referable to a gene- 
ralised infection of the blood by the bacillus 
and the poisons which it engenders. Formerly 
the scourge of the British Army in India, es- 
pecially among the younger soldiers, it has 
been reduced to a very low point, through the 
prophylactic use of Sir Almroth Wright’s 
vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitary 
condition of the soldiers’ quarters, improve- i 
ment of water supplies, and skilful medical 
treatment. 

“ Paratyphoid ” is a term applied to 
certain fevers which have all the characters of 
typhoid, but with a rather lower mortality, 
and which are due to infection by bacilli 
which are closely related to the typhoid 
bacillus. 

The fact that typhoid more frequently 
attacks the new arrivals to the tropics renders 
this disease one of the risks which tourists 
have to face, but this can be minimised by 
knowledge of the manner in which the typhoid 
bacillus affects an entrance into the system. 

Typhoid Fever has now been shown to be a 
common affection among Indians, contrary 
to what was held some fifteen years ago. In 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard 
Rogers (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum 
of cases for all classes occurs during the hot 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is in 
the rainy season. But taking the European 
cases only he finds that the largest number 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- 
sons, and considers that this is due to the 
European being most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust this class of person i 


paying greater attention now-a-days to tho 
1 condition of the water which he drinks : unlike 
, the Indian who will drink water out of the 
I nearest tap. 

As is well known, infection of typhoid is 
! most commonly produced by contamination 
of drinking water. Great care is therefore 
necessary in boiling and filtering drinking 
water and in protecting the vessels in which 
it is kept from contamination by dust. In 
the neighbourhood of all native villages the 
soil is laden with animal dejecta which, of course, 
is very likely to be associated with disease- 
producing microbes. Hence infection of the 
food in cook-houses and shops is easily pro- 
duced by the wind carrying the dust from 
latrines and other foul areas. Uncooked vege- 
tables produced from gardens watered by 
sewage-containing fluid are also very dangerous, 

| and should be avoided by the Indian traveller 
Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
receive rivers laden with organic matter from 
the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
special protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
and when eaten raw are dangerous. 

In many cases the onset of the disease is 
sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit* 
ingj but in a little less than half the onset is 
insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little sick- 
ness. He ultimately takes to liis bed, generally 
dating the commencement of his illness from 
this event, and there forthwith begins a period 
of at least three weeks of anxiety for his friends 
and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, as 
seen among Europeans in India, is character- 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 
The temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week ? remains at a fairly con- 
stant high level during the second, becomes 
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irregular with daily remissions during the third, ; 
and in the majority of cases is succeeded by | 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the greatest care in dealing with the 
patient is required. The bacillus produces 
its most important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certain glandular struc- 
tures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
formation of these intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications depend. The ul- 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of , 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
vessel and produce alarming or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thickness 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing death 
from collapse and peritonitis. This is the 
danger which the physician has in \ iew through- 
out the case. It can only be guarded against 
by the most careful nursing and attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis 
and failure of the heart, especially during the 
third week. During the stage of convales- 
cence the same care has to be taken with the 
dietary as the ulcers are undergoing healing, 
and an error might lead to the rupture of 
one of them when all danger may well be ex- 
pected to have passed. Finally, owing to 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence 
is often attended with prolonged mental de- 
pression. 

In tiie matter of treatment it is absolutely 
essential that the patient should have the 
benefit of skilled nursing. Fortunately highly- 
trained European nurses can now be obtained 
from any populous centre, though occasions 
arise when the demand exceeds the supply. 
If possible two nurses should be obtained for 
day and night duty respectively. Unless it 
is absolutely necessary to remove him, the 
patient should be nursed where he falls ill and 
not sent long distances by train. At the most 
he should travel to the nearest large town 
where there is a Civil Surgeon. Treatment 


mainly consists in keeping the fever within 
hounds, and thereby sparing the strain on the 
heart which is great during the three weeks 
of continued fever. This is effected in great 
part by the system of hydrotherapy, that is, 
treating tho patient by continued tepid baths 
or by frequent sponging with tepid water to 
which a little toilet vinegar should be added. 
There is no special drug which is of any use 
in aborting tho fever, but this does not mean 
that, drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary the complications, which are many, 
will be detected as they arise by the careful 
physician, and thero is no disease which tries 
more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
convalescence what seems to be an almost 
hopeless case. Abdominal distension, for in- 
stance, is a frequent and serious complication 
in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
soon as detected. It results partly from the 
decomposition of the intestinal contents, partly 
from loss of the muscular tone of the bowel. 
It hinders the respiration and the action of 
the heart, and favours the occurrence of per- 
foration. Diet consists almost entirely of 
milk, either pure, diluted with barloy water 
or whey, or as a jelly. 

Lastly a word should be said about the im- 
portance of typhoid inoculation to those in- 
tending to travel in India or the tropics. It 
is better to have Wright’s prophylactic vaccine 
injected before leaving home, but if this is not 
done, it should be submitted to on arrival in 
Bombay. In the maiority of cases the only 
discomfort resulting is a little passing tender- 
ness at the site of inoculation : in some cases 
there are a few hours of fever: and in the 
worst the patient feels out-of-sorts for twenty- 
four hours. The inoculation (with a larger 
dose) should be repeated on the eighth day. 
Attention to this small precaution as a routine 
measure would obviate most of the catas- 
trophes which we witness on occasions among 
“ globe-trotters ” who have come to the 
country for pleasure or health. 


DYSENTERY. 


The term Dysentery is applied to several 
forms of infective inflammation of the large 
bowel, in which the principal symptoms are 
griping, abdominal pain, frequent straining, 
and the passage of a large number of evacuations 
characterised by the presence of blood and 
mucus. The changes which take place occur 
in the mucous membrane of the large bowel, 
and are first an acute catarrh succeeded by 
ulceration more or less extensive, and some- 
times going on to gangrene. 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in 
fact common in Eastern countries, and in 
Egypt. It is liable to arise in epidemic form 
especially among armies in the field. It is 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and 
by the infection of food by dust and flies. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- 
rieties of micro-organisms but for all practical 
purposes may be said to be divided into two 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- 


tery, and the other caused by a bacillus des- 
cribed by Shiga and known as bacillary dysen- 
tery. The latter form is more common in 
Japan and in the north-eastern side of the 
Indian peninsula ; the amoebic form being that 
most commonly seen in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The bacillary form is characterised 
by the presence of a very large number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In 
the amoBbic form there are seldom more than 
twenty evacuations in the day, and there is 
less fever and general depression than in the 
bacillary variety. In the amoebic form there 
is greater tendency to thickening of the bowel 
wall, and to the dangerous complication oir 
sequel of abscess of the liver. 

After a few days of severe illness should the 
patient recover there is a danger that the dis- 
ease may become chronic, a condition which 
is associated with emaciation and profound 
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weakness. The chronic form is also more 
likely to eventuate from the amoebic type. 

The frequency with which it attacks fluro- 
peans in India may be judged from the admis- 
sions of the European soldiers into hospital, the 
figures of admissions for each of the years 1910 
and 1911 being 7*7 per thousand of strength. 

The treatment of the bacillary form with an 
anti-dysenteric scrum has had good results. 
In the amoebic form most Indian physicians 
still rely, and rightly so, on the use of ipecac- 
uanha. This lias to be given with particular 
precautions and with a previous dose of opium 


to diminish the liability to vomiting. Ite* 
eently, thanks to the work of Leonard Bogers, 
a valuable drug has been placed in our hands, 
in the form of emetine, an alkaloid derived 
from the ipecacuanha root ; and which w T hen 
injected into the deeper layers of the skin, 
gives all the good results of ipecacuanha with- 
out its unpleasant effects. It is of special 
value in the case of childern in whom acute 
dysentery is a very serious disease. We have 
hereby obtained one more efficient weapon 
,n the contest with one of the common disea.‘se 
of India, 


ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 


Thera are several vanetics and causes of 
abscess of the liver but the term is applied in 
India to the single abscess which frequently 
forms as the result of amcpbic dysentery, the 
latter generally preceding but sometimes 
being concomitant with the formation of the 
abscess. It is one of the seouiges of the Euro- 
pean in India, and is especially to be dreaded 
on account of the high mortality. Taking 
all the cases together, including the acute and , 
chronic and all classes of the community, the ' 
death rate is about sixty per cent., but this j 
will probably be reduced by recent improve- 1 
ments in the methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The latest annual report of the Sani- j 
tary Commissioner with the Government of i 
India states that next to enteric fever, hepatic ! 
abscess is the most frequent cause of death { 
among European troops, but the admissions 1 
and deaths on account of it have decreased 
greatly during recent years. The report also 
notes that the decrease in the number of cases 
of liver abscess is coincident with an equally 
steady fall in the number of admissions to | 
hospital for alcoholism. 

The disease is most liablo to attack those j 
who, in addition to having had an attack of j 
dysentery, have indulged, not necessarily to 
excess, in alcohol and general good living, and 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in their 
habits. It is often preceded by continued 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less 
nneasinesB in the liver region, or the latter 
organ may be acutely enlarged and very tender, 
in many cases the exact diagnosis is often a 


matter of anxiety, but greater precision is now 
possible as we have come to recognise what 
Rogers has called the presuppurative stage o£ 
amoebic hepatitis, which is very amenable 
to treatment by ipecacuanha or injections 
of emetine. The use of this method will often 
prevent the case going on to the dangerous 
condition of abscess, which when it has once 
definitely formed can only be dealt with by 
prompt opeiation, which m itself has a high 
mortality. Further aid is now obtained by 
-.pecial examination of the blocd and by the use 
of t he X-rays, which will often clear up a doubt- 
ful ease. 

The abscess generally forms in the right 
lobe of the liver. Should it form on the left 
side it is especially liable to lupture into one 
of the internal organs. 

The same complication may eventuate when 
the abscess fonns on the right side. Here 
the principal point of ruptuie is into the right 
lung, the contents of the abscess being suddenly 
evacuated, in some cases without much warn- 
ing, and nature thereby effecting a cure. Such 
a termination however is not desirable as heal- 
ing will take place quicker by surgical means. 

.There aie some abscesses which are exceed- 
ingly insidious, it often happening that patients 
are sent home with a fever associated with 
general loss of health and weight, where the 
existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
even be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
i of hepatic abscess suddenly occur and clear up 
1 the case : or the correct diagnosis may obtrude 
'■ itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 


Plague is a disease of very great antiquity; 
ils ravages and symptoms have been described 
with remarkable accuracy by the old historians, 
such as Procopius. Not many years ago it 
appeared to be a disease of historical interest 
only, but the present pandemic, which com- 
menced about 1894, has made it a subject of the 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the 
British Empire. It was in March 1894 that it 
first became prominent in Canton, and thereafter 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Pakhoi, and 
so along the whole of the Southern China Coast. 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 189G, 
but it was not until the end of September that 


it became noticeable in that part of the native 
city known as Mandvi, in which the great grain 
supplies are collected, and wherein consequently 
there is an enormous rat population. In Oc- 
tober of the same year the presence of the 
pestilence was officially acknowledged. Every- 
thing which the limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject at that time suggested, was done to check 
its spread; but, in spite of all efforts, the pesti- 
lence spread from the infected city throughout 
the greater portion of the Peninsula, and while 
its ravages of late years have not been so terrible 
as at its first appearance, yet the disease still 
takes its annual toll of human life, and it has 
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apparently become one of the endemic diseases 
of India. According to the official figures 
Plague since its appearance has been respon- 
sible for more than seven and a half million 
death3 within the limits of the Indian Empire 
These figures should perhaps be increased In 
about fifteen to twenty per cent., due to defect 
5n the registration of the causes of deaths and 
also to the tact that the disease often simulates 
other maladies for which it is likely to be 
mistaken by an uneducated population. 

Plague is an acute infection of the hlood b> 
a bacillus which was discovered by Katana to 
in Hongkong in 1894. It generally affects its 
entry by the skin, on which it is deposited b> 
the rat-flea. At the site of deposit a small 
pustule is occasionally found which soon forms 
a superficial ulcer. In such cases inflammation 
and distention of the lymphatics may be noticed 
running from the neighbourhood of the small 
and painful ulcer to the nearest group of glands. 
These will be found to be enlarged and ex- 
quisitely tender, the tenderness being out of 
all proportion to the size of the glandular en- 
largement and to the amount of local inflam- 
mation. This glandular enlargement is called 
the Bubo, which has given the name to the 
most common form of the pe«t — Bubonic 
Plague. 

With the appearance oi the Bubo, or even a 
day or so before it, there is evidence ot a general 
infection of the system, in the shape of extreme 
prostration, mental confusion, a furred tongue, 
and fever which is generally high. The pulse 
is accelerated, and while at the outset, especi- 
ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it- is likely 
to be full and bounding, there is sooner or htei, 
generally soon, evidence of early failure of the 
strength of the cardio-vascular system. Thu 
pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
sounds feeble. As tho case progresses, the 
primary ulcer will enlarge and become of an 
angry appearance, the Bubo will also enlarge 
and the tissues around the inflamed lymphatic b 
will be swollen and (edematous. To this 
variety the term “ cellulo- cutaneous plague” has 
been applied. The spreading ulcer, which is 
really a local gangrene, ha3 been described as 
the plague “ carbuncle ” ; these forming on 
the skin of those affected were, often referred 
to by old historians as a prominent feature in 
many ancient epidemics. 

These cases however are somewhat un- 
common. Tho usual variety met with is the 
Acute Bubonic Plague. In this the patient is 
attacked with fever, and all tho general symp- 
toms of an acute infection, and on the first, 
second or sometimes the third day of the illness 
the characteristic bubo appears. The common 
site is among the glands of the groin, for the 
reason that these glands receive the lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from the lower 
portion of the trunk up to the level ol 
tho navel, a larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites for 
Bubo formation are the arm-pits, the glands 
of the neck, those about the angle of the jaw 
and below the chin, and very rarely tho lifcijo 
gland on the inner side and just above the 
elbow, aud the small glands behind the knee 
joint. In some cases, generally in association 
with Buboes in the groin, the doep glands of the 
abdomen can be felt to be enlarged. 
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These Plague Buboes are of different kinds 
and it is a matter of some importance in con- 
nection with treatment and the outlook as re- 
gards rccoverv, to recognise the typo of Bubo 
present in each particular case. Tile common 
variety is the “softening bubo.” The en- 
largement increases somewhat rapidly and tho 
hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy mass 
around which is a limited amount of serous 
effusion into the subcutaneous tissues. If the 
patient. ljv<s till the fifth day or thereabouts 
this bilbo will feel like a tightly stuffed pin- 
cushion, or may give the experienced examiner 
the signs that the contents are of u fluid nature. 
On incision, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
gland will he evacuated, and under suitable 
treatment the cavity, though large, will heal 
up within a week or so. When these softening 
Buboes are allowid to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced ; such arc not 
(infrequently encountered among the poor, who 
have not received adequate attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic. 

Another variety of bubo obtains when the 
glands inflame and harden, the inflammation 
being so acute that the blood supply of the part 
is obstructed and the whole of flic affected area 
sloughs out, leaving a large superficial ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance. These 
buboes are found where tho inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense tissues, as in 
front of the ears and in tho region of the groin. 
To this kind the tirm “indurated bubo” has 
been applied. Another variety the “ cedoroa- 
tous bubo ** occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
and In them the serous effusion into the tissues 
around the glands, present to a less extent m 
the common type is the essential feature. The 
whole arm- pit or the side of the, neck may bo 
distended ov the accumulation of fluid under 
the skin. It is an extremely distressing kind 
of bubo, as tho pain is great and nearly all the 
patients die. Also there Is a rare kind the 
“ hard late bubo,” which appears after about 
a fortnight in cases simulating typhoid fever, 
and lastly there, are some soft buboes which abort 
and shrink with the rapid subsidence of the 
lover — the “ shrinking bubo. ” The fever 
continues from the outlet w r ith slight emis- 
sions ; it is generally about 108° to 104° , but 
it may rise to a great height from almost the 
initial rigor. On the third day the temperature 
tends to approach the normal, and almost 
immediately rises again. Should it rise to a 
point above that of the maximum temperaturo 
preceding the remission tho outlook is bad; 
but in casrs which arc likely to do well it rises 
to a point which is less than that of the pre- 
ceding maximum, and after about three days 
gradually falls to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on the amount of the 
suppuration in the buboes and their local con- 
dition. 

It is to be understood that thi9 disease is of 
such great virulence to human beings, on account 
of the early appearance of the plague bacillus 
m the blood-stieam, that there are many in- 
stances in which death occurs before the bubo 
has had time to undergo the changes described 
above or even to form. The more acute cases 
are also liable to be a typical in their mode of 
onset. Some are taken with a wild delirium 
in which they are likely to attack those about 
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them, others suffer from vomiting of blood 
followed by rapid failure of the heart and death : 
pregnant women miscarry and practically all 
of them die : and lastly there are cases where 
the general and local symptoms are slight and 
yet failure of the heart may suddenly ensue 
within a few hours of the onset. These so- 
called ** fulminant ” cases are generally met 
with at the commencement of overy epidemic: 
in some of the descriptions of mediae val epi- 
demics they seem to have boon in the majority, 
and it is on account of these that plague epi- 
demics appear so terrible to the occupants of 
the plague-stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a large majority of cases which 
allow some scope for medical skill. The con- 
dition of the patient after the full development 
of the symptoms is always one which gives 
rise to great anxiety. The mental condition 
becomes dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
siderably the distress of the sufferer, is neverthe- 
less an indication of the action of the plague 
poison on the nerve centres. The eyes are 
suffused and often acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a secondary pneumonia or the onset of 
an acute bronchitis, the direct result of the 
failure of the heart. If the bitter progresses 
the breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uncountable at the wrist, the 
skin cold and clammy, and towards the end 
covered by profuse perspiration ; finally, the 
breathing becomes irregular, and after several 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his last. 

In other cases however improvement starts 
about the fourth day, the temperature gradually 
falls, and the mind clears : the bubo suppu- 
rates in due course and heals up, and the patient 
passes into a slow convalescence, but which is 
sometimes retarded by the formation of chronic 
abscesses, boils, attacks of heart failure or of 
palpitation : or ulcors of the eyeball with 
infection of the whole globe and consequent 
loss of sight. Some recover with permanent 
mental enfeeblement, or persistent tremors 
of the limbs with difficulty in speaking with 
clearness. 

Septicaemic Plague. 

This term is applied to certain forms of acute 
plague where buboes do not form, or where 
there is uniform but slight enlargement 
of glands in various parts of the body with symp- 


: toms of a genoral blood infection. The term 
is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
I bubonic plague are really septicaemic from the 
j outset. These cases are either acute, ending 
| fatally about the third day or sooner : or are 
i sub-acutc, with symptoms simulating typhoid 
fever, ending fatally in about a fortnight. In 
tho acute cases large dusky patches of blood- 
! effusions beneath the skin, the so-called plague 
spots, are sometimes found ; and there may be 
tiromorrhages from the stomach or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prolife- 
] rates in the lung and causes rapid consolidation 
of large patches of the lung tissue scattered 
irregularly throughout the organs ; with a con- 
siderable amount of oedema, so that the lungs 
> are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes filled with reddish frothy 
tluld which contains the plague bacillus in almost 
pure culture. The fever Is very high and the 
interference with respiration immediate, and 
1 death occurs from the second to the fourth day. 
A curious fact about pneumonic plague is that 
one such case is liable to give rise to others of 
the same type. 

Treatment of the Disease. 

No scrum or antitoxin has so far proved of 
value in diminishing the mortality of the sick. 
Much can, however, be done by medical treat- 
ment. Absolute rest is required and the patient 
should not even be allowed to sit up in bed. 

| Drugs which act as heart stimulants are requir- 
ed almost from the outset, and frequently these 
1 have to be administered by the skm as well as 
the mouth. The buboes should be fomented 
till they soften, and incised as soon as fluid is 
! formed. For the pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of oxygon gas gives relief. This 
can be obtained in India without much, diffi- 
culty, Careful nursing is essential, and fluid 
nourishment must be given regularly in an 
easily assimilable form, and complications have 
to be met as they arise. As regards prophy- 
laxis by means of Haffkine’s Plague prophy- 
lactic which is manufactured in enormous quan- 
tities at the Bacteriological Government La- 
boratory at Parel, it may be said that its use 
gives a threefold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
per cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwise known as Dandy fever 
or Breakbone fever, is rather common in India 
and is generally present in the larger towns, but 
as it appears in manifold forms and various wri- 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought to be less common than 
It really is. On occasions it gives rise to very 
wide-spread epidemics. In 1902 there was ao ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during the rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, 


sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
it is often overlooked, and intense pain. These 
pains constitute the patent’s chief complaint. 
L’hey are generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or in some of the joints either 
large or small. Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain in the limbs, but there is intense pain 
behind the eyes. The fever lasts for three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect to the case, 
yet a fatal issue is almost unknown. After the 
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four days of intense suffering the fever sub- 
sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time 
a second rash appears, most marked over the 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of the 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark 
red colour, often very like the rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that of measles. With 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
side. During convalescence the patient is much 
depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid. 
Sometimes also pain starts again in one of the 
joints, or he is crippled by stiffness of the back 
or of several of the joints. After a shorter or 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and pain comes on which runs 
the same course but as a rule less severe and | 
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prolonged ; in very rare cases there is a third 
attack. 

There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
ease. From its likeness to rheumatism the sali- 
cylates are generally used, and perhaps relieve 
the pains. This drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture : large doses of bro- 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
oxcruciating pains must be treated with mor- 
phia. 

It is often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from influenza until the appearance of the rash. 

It is believed that the poison is conveyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
has characters which are analogous to the virus 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This is one of the most important diseases 
of India, having been endemic therein for many 
hundreds of years. It is always present in the 
country, and sometimes extends over large dis- 
tricts generally from some crowded centre such 
as the site of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis- 
persed over the countiy-side by the returning 
bands of pilgrims. The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 1911 numbered three hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand and in the following 
year four hundred and seven thousand. The 
disease is of special importance to the numerous 
pilgrims both on going to and returning from 
Mecca. 

It is essentially a water-borne disease and the 
exciting cause is the “ comma bacillus ” dis- 
covered by Koch, so called from its shape when 
isolated and stained. The dejecta of a person 
suffering from the disease, when contaminat- 
ing the soil, are liable to get washed by the rains 
into some water-supply, which may become 
the source of almost unlimited infection. Such 
contaminated drinking water is rendered in- 
nocuous by boiling, or filtration through a Pas- 
teur- Chamberland filter. The importance of 
Koch’s discovery, therefore, lay in the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the poison was essentially 
water-borne. It can also be conveyed by flies 
settling on food. 

The disease has an incubation period of from 
two to seven days. After a premonitory 
diarrhoea with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former having the peculiar character of rice-water. 
The poison may be so intense that death takes 
place before the purging appears, the so-called 
“cholera sicca.*’ In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the skin shrunken, the heart weak, 
the surface temperature below normal, though 
the temperature taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There is a curious 
pinched expression of the face with deeply sunk- 
en eyes, and the patient endeavours to com- 
municate his wishes or fears in a hoarse whis- 
per, Be is further distressed by painful cramps in 


the muscles of the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions of the kidneys. 
Death generally takes place in this the algid 
state. Shouid the patient survive he passes 
into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable symp- 
toms disappearing and gradually passing into 
convalescence. In some of these cases which 
give hopes of recovery there is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state re-appearing and 
death taking place. It has recently been re- 
cognised as a cause of the dissemination of the 
disease, that patients vs ho have recovered will 
continue to discharge the bacillus for many 
weeks. 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to water supplies, and in boiling and filtering as 
a matter of routine in Indian life. All the dis- 
charges from the sick should be treated with 
disinfectants, and soiled clothing and linen des- 
troyed. People who have to tour in cholera- 
stricken districts, or who go on shooting ex- 
cursions, or who find themselves in the midst 
of a cholera outbreak should undergo inocula- 
tion with Haffkine’s preventive vaccine. Two 
inoculations are required, the second being 
more intense in its effects. The temporary 
symptoms which n»ay arise after the inocula- 
tion are sometimes severe, being always more 
marked than after inoculation against typhoid, 
but the protection afforded more than makes 
up for the temporary inconvenience endured. 

During the cholera season the mildest cases 
of diarrhoea should be brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than others to contract the disease. 

Treatment mainly resolves itself into meeting 
the extreme collapse with stimulants and warmth. 
There is great temptation to administer opium 
but in some cases this is not unattended with 
danger, and in others there is no capacity left 
in the patient for the absolution of drugs ad- 
ministered by the mouth. The mortality has, 
however, been reduced by the injection of saline 
Quid into the skin or directly into the veins, 
and also by the introduction of saline fluid of 
particular strength into the abdominal cavity, 
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KALA AZAR. 


This is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
ciated with great enlargement of the spleen 
and some enlargement of the liver, extreme 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
characterised by remissions for short periods 
and due to infection bv a parasite of remark- 
able characters which have only recently been 
worked out. It is attended with a very high 
mortality, alx>ut 96 per cent., and has up to 
the present resisted all methods of treatment, 
although some patients appear to improve 
for a time, only in the majority of cases tc 
relapse later. 

It is endemic in Assam, from which it lua 
invaded Bengal, and is now often seen in Cal- 
cutta. It is also fairly often met with in Mad- 
ras, though it is said that the casis are imported 
ones. It is very rarely seen in Bombay, and 
then only in immigrants from infected local- 
ities, though there appears to be a mild en- 
demic centre in Jabalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces; so it is likely to be more frequently 
met with on the western side of India. It has 
caused great mortality among the coolies on 
the tea-plantations of Assam, especially among 
the children ; but under the recent measures 
of prophylaxis which have been put into force 
since knowledge has been acquired about its 
real nature and method of spread, the ravages 
of the disease are likely to be limited. It is 
very rare among Europeans and then almost 
entirely among those who have been long in 
India or who have been born and bred in the 
country. 

Infection seems generally to start in the 
cold weather. There is fever with rigors, and 
progressive wasting and loss of energy. The 
temperature chart is a curious one, the fever 
showing two remissions during the twenty- 
four hours. Diarrhoea is common, especially 
during the later stages of the disease. The 


a pleen enlarges early and is generally of enor- 
mous size producing bulging of the abdomen. 
A remarkable feature is the tendency to the 
formation of ulcers, which in many cases, 
especially in children, takes the form of a 
gangrenous ulceration of the mouth and cheek. 
Death usually occurs from some intercurrent 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can be obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters. In 
this state it is known as the Leishman -Donovan 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Rcgors in suit- 
able media and under low temperatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that is 
tail-possessing, organism. Dow this peculiar 
organism develops outside the human host 
is not yet completely known. It is certainly 
a house-infection, which accounts for the 
manner in which whole lamilies have been 
swept off, one member after another. Its 
progress has been stayed by moving families 
from their infected houses and burning down 
their former quartors. This, and other facts 
connected with its spread, have suggested 
that the agent for conveying the poison from 
man to man is the common bed-bug, and 
Patton has succeeded in developing the flagel- 
late stage in this creature when fed on the 
blood of the sick. 

There is a severe form of ulceration of the 
skm known as “ Delhi Boil ” from winch 
organisms very similar to the Leishman-Dono* 
van body were obtained many years ago, 
These bodies have also been cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop into a 
flagellated organism. The two parasites, though 
closely allied, are nevertheless distinct. 


INFLUENZA. 


During 1918 a peculiar and exceptionally 
widespread epidemic of influenza appeared, 
which affected the inhabitants of practically 
every continent. This epidemic not only 
caused, directly or indirectly, a very large num- 
ber of deaths, which in India alone were com- 

f mted to exceed five millions, but left behind it a 
ogacy of minor ailments with consequent na- 
tional debility. The economic effect through 
the disorganization of trade cannot be estimated 
but must have been very great. Although 
previously severe and worldwide epidemics 
have been known to occur, in none were the 
spread and mortality so alarming as in the 
epidemic of 1918. So far as it affected India, 
the epidemic of the Summer months assumed 
a mild form of the disease. After an apparent 
departure it reappeared in a virulent and very 
fatal form during the Autumn months and then 
seemingly disappeared at the end of the year. 
In fact this was not so as small localised epi- 
demics have occurred and sporadic cases have 
continued throughout 1919. 


A report on the outbreak by Major Norman 
White, I.M.S., Sanitary Commissioner with 
the (Government of India, states that there is 
no doubt whatever that the viius of influenza 
is a living germ capable of being transmitted 
directly from man to man. The nature of this 
germ is still a matter about which dogmatic 
assertions are unwarranted. The so-called 
influenza bacillus w T as certainly, almost con- 
stantly present in the cases investigated during 
the second severe epidemic wave in India ; 
It does not appear to have been demonstrated 
so frequently during the early mild stages of 
the epidemic. Whether the influenza bacillus 
is the true cause of the disease or merely a 
constant concomitant is a question that is open 
i to doubt. Recent observations that have been 
made in France indicate the possibility that 
the true cause of the disease is in some stage of 
its life history ultramicroscopic, or in other 
words a germ so infinitely minute that the 
highest powers of the microscope are unable to 
demonstrate it. Be the p rimary cause of in 
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fluenza what it may, the mortality of the recent 
outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary 
infections with other disease-producing germs, 
notably the pneumococcus, the germ which 
commonly causes pneumonia. The pneumo- 
coccus was constantly associated with fatal cases 
in India. Much of the mortality in England 
and other European countries was ascribed to 
secondary infection with a streptococcus — 
another disease-producing germ. No con- 
stant association of germs of this latter class 
with severo influenza cases was noted in India 
though its occurrence has been reported, for 
example for Assam. With regard to the 
relative incidence of the disease among various 
classes of the population, our information is 
at present meagre. Among troops serving in 
India, the incidence of the disease was greater 
among British than among Indians, though 
the Indian mortality rate was very consider- 
ably in excess of the British. For British 
troops the hospital admission rate per thousand 
of strength was 218*2 for influenza and 3*1 for 
pneumonia, as compared with 135*6 and 20*2 ! 


for Indian troops. I lie death-rates for British 
troops were 8*96 for influenza and 0*65 for 
pneumonia, as compared with 15*21 and 6*18 
respectively, for Indian troops. The normal 
incidence of pneumonia among Indian troops 
is nearly four times that among British troops. 
A study of the figures hitherto received indicates 
that influenza as experienced in India was 
especially fatal between the ages of 10 and 40. 
and that females Buffered to a somewhat 
greater degree than males. 

Influenza is a disease, which exhibits an in- 
tense infcctivity and an incubation period which 
is relatively very short, i.e., from 6 to 48 hours. 
It is commonly believed that the disease is 
spread by the infected secretions of tiie throat 
and nose of infected persons, finding lodgment 
in the nose and throat of uninfected people. 
The commonest means by which this occurs is 
by coughing and sneezing, especially in confined 
spaces. Methods of prevention then consist of 
preventing communication of infection by these 
channels. 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


Tiie accommodation for mentally afflicted 
persons in British India is, like that for those 
afflicted bodily, very inadequate. In tiie 
Native States, the condition of atfairs as regards 
the provision of institutions for the care and 
treatment ot the insane, is still worse as no 
Asylums exist there at all, so that those whose 
malady is such as to render their freedom a 
public menace, are for tiie most part confined 
m the local jails. 

According to the Census lie ports of 1911 
out of a total population of 315,156,396 (India 


and Burma), there are 81,006 persons insane, 
making a proportion ot insane to sane of 5 per 
every 10,000. 

In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
in New Zealand it is as much ns 45 per 10,000. 
in reviewing these figures it must be borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the “feeble-minded,’* 
an item that is not included in the figures for 
British India. 


INDIA. 


Provinces, States 

I General population. 

Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

124,872,691 

119,393,851 

244,267,542 

42,004 

26,094 

08,158 

States and Agencies 

36,465,214 

34,423,610 

70,888,854 

7,979 

4,869 

12,848 

Total for all India 

161,338,935 

153,81 7,46 lj 

315,156,390 

50,043 

30,903 

81,006 


For the care of the 81,006 insanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 8,000, lienee only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
of the country, can bo aftorded accommodation 


in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

Tiie distribution of the Asylums in British 
India and their respective capacities are shewn 
in the following table : — 



Province. number Names of Asylums. Sanctioned capacity of Total population during 

I . of the Asylums. the year 1919. 

Asylums. 


Lunacy and A sylums^in India , 
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The Asylum at. "Ranchi in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa is an Asylum for Europeans 
and Americans only The term “ Europeans’* 
includes “ Anglo-Tndians.” It was opened in 
1918. Tinder orders of (Government this Insti- 
tution admits European and American patients 
irom (1) Bengal, (2) Bihar and Orissa, (3) United 
Provinces of \gra and Oudh, (I) Punjab, (. r >) 
Central Provinces and Berar, ((>) Assam and 
(7) in addition military insanes from 1 lie Noith- 
West Frontier Provinces and British Bohiolus- 
tan. In association with this Asylum there is 
now under process of construction a large Asvlnm 
for natives of India The proposed accommo- 
dation is for 1,200 males and 800 females. As 
soon as this Asylum is completed the Indian 
insanes from the existing Asvlums m the Provin- 
ces of Bengal and Bihar and Onssa will he trans- 
ferred thither 

At present there exists no special depaitment 
either with the Provincial (Governments or with 
the Government of India tor the purpose of 
exercising supervision and centiol o\ei Asvlums, 
but quite reeenllv the Coveinmeiit of India lias 
approached the Provincial (Governments with 
a view to ascertain their lespeethe opinions as 
to the advisability oi estalilisliing a special Alien- 
ist Department. 

The administration of Asylums is under 
the direct, control oi the Provincial administra- 
tive Medical Oiheeis. in the case of the so called 
“ (Vntral ” Asvlums, tlmt is to say, the As,vlu ms 
at Madras, Noit.h Yeiavda (Bombay Presidenev), 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), Berhainpore (Bengal), and 
Itangoon (Burma) as well as the Asvlum at 
Ranchi the eliaige of the institution is in the 
hands of a wlioletime medical officer who is 
termed the “ Superintendent”. He is usuallv, 
but by no means always, a trained alienist i 
The remaining Asylums aie in the charge ot ! 


the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they 
happen to be situated. Not one of the existing 
4sv linns in British India can lie said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- 
tion, starting or equipment. In every in- 
stance, even including the new Asylum for 
Burma which is now under construct ion m 
Rangoon, the custodial aspect, of the Insti- 
tution lias lece.ved the greatest amount of 
consideration wiilt the lesult that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the lemed’al requirements ot the 
institution. It will probably take some years 
yet to obtain in India proper recognition of 
t lie tact that an Asylum for persons suffering 
horn mental diseases should he a “hospital” 
in cvei v m-in' ot the trim, hence its main 
raison d’etre is to treat and to cure, and that 
every other consideration must be made secon- 
dary to this tundamental concept. Indeed, 
in almost, every country rn the world which 
makes any pi ('tension to be regarded as civi- 
lised, the term “Asylum” has now been abo- 
li'-hed tor all institutions dedicated to the 
eaie and treatment, of the insane. Owing 
to tin* lack of interest in Psychiatry and all 
that, this term generally connotes in Eurojx' 
amd Amenca, the nomenclatures that is still 
j tollow r ed in the classification of mental diseases 
renders all official returns that, aie supposed 
i to deal with tin* t.>pes of insanity occurring 
in the various Asylums in India, comparatively 
, woithless. Even wore a less obsolete, classi- 
1 heation ot the vaneties oi mental diseases in- 
ti oduced it. would not. bo possible in tin* exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
lender information that would be ot any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point. 

Thu following table shews the classification 
<>1 the types ot insanity recorded in tin* reports 
published by every Province m India in the 
v car 1919: 


The principal types of insanity Leafed dun in/ the year 1919 in the Lunatic Asylums, in the 
Provinces of— 
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5 
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92 

48 

88 

24 

64 
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Mania 

881 

215 

194 

727 

! 979 

495 

491 

812 

480 

4,224 

Melancholia 

295 

180 

65 

189 

| 859 

190 

282 

90 

261 

1,859 

Mental Stupor 

7 


id 

54 

85 

21 

5 


82 

167 

Delusional insanity . 

Insanity caused bv C«- 
nibas indua or its 

7o 

1 

70 

58 

2:;.S 

106 

26 ; 

1 

14 

87 

681 

preparations 

178 

68 

50 

205 : 

69 

85 

126 ; 

1 

8 

760 

Dementia 

82 


107 

1 

244 

285 

170 

82 

146 

J ,214 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
largest number of eases in the Asylums are 
shewn as “ Mania ‘” and “Melancholia.” These 
terms “Mania” and “Melancholia” are nowa- 
days regarded as obsolete. For purposes of 
comparison of the terms that are nowadays 
employed to distinguish psychopathic states 
with those that are still permitted to hold good 
in India the following extract has bemi made 
from a recent report published by the Union 
of South Africa : — 

* Infection Psychoses. 

Exhaustion Psychoses. 

Intoxication Psychoses. 

Thy wige nous Psychoses. 

Dementia Preecox. 

Dementia Paralytica. 

Organic Dcmentras. 


Involution Psychoses. 

Manic-depressive Psychosis. 

Paranoia. 

Epileptic Psychoses. 

Psychogenic Neurosis. 

Constitutional Psychopathic State. 

Psychopathic Personalities. 

Defective Mental Development. 

As regards the incidence of insanity among 
the various races of India as well as the inci- 
dence of insanity in relation to occupation no 
really reliable information is obtainable in 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 
proportion to the general population that come 
under observation. On the other the incidence 
by age is shown fairly well in the Census Report 
of 1911 to be as follows : 


INDIA. 






Distribution of the in- 


Insane. 


sane by age per 10,000 

AGE. 




ot each sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ye aks. 






0-5 

508 

427 


102 

1.30 

5-10 

2,715 

1,750 


547 

568 

10-15 

4,131 

2,696 


833 

876 

15-20 

4,663 

3,165 


940 

1,028 

20-25 

5,543 

3,392 


1,118 

1,095 

25-30 ! 

6,298 

3,120 


1,270 

1,013 

30-35 

6,528 

3,466 


1,316 

1 ,126 

35-40 

4,839 

2,431 


976 

790 

40-45 ' 

4,760 

.3,067 


960 

996 

45-50 

2,849 

1,759 


574 

571 

50-55 

2,765 

2,174 


558 

706 

55-60 ; 

1,187 

915 


239 

297 

60-65 ' 

1,478 

480 

1 325 

1 



65-70 i 

I 

371 

1 

>- 

567 

795 


70 and over age unspecified 

853 

446 

751 

174 

J 



Total for all India 

50,043 j 

30,963 




A further result of the general apathy, both 
official and non-ofiicial, towards matters per- 
taining to psychiatry, the subject of “feeble 
mindedness” has not yet come to be recognised 
as one that has any practical bearing on the 
welfare of the state as a whole with the result 
that there is no official institution for the care 
and education of feeble-minded children. 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime, 
and more especially as regards the confine ment 
of criminal insanes in jails, the report of the re- 


cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contains some 
valuable suggestions. As things are the ideas 
both as regards the theory and the practice of 
dealing with insanity and crime in India, em- 
bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India ” by Colonel 
G. F. W. Ewcns, i.m.s., and “ Lunacy in India” 
by Major A. W. Overbeck-Wright, m.d., d.P.H., 

i.m s.) 
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Drug Culture. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs 
In India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum; Calcutta, and by Mr. Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published. Mr. Hooper, m 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the British Pharmacopoeia are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given as those that could be grown 
in quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and capitalists: — 

Belladonna, most of which is still imported, 
grows well in the Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0‘4 to 0‘45 per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Nilgiris' 
growing there without any attention. The 
Madras Store Department obtains all its re- 
quirements from Ootacamund, and the leaf has 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was introduc- 
ed into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, in 
1840, and it has been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success in the hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires care and attention to raise it 
in sufficient amount to make it commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes in 
the Nilgiris, and there is no reason why the 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs.) for the 
Medical Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained from Ootacamund. 

Mr. Puran Singh discussed the subject In a 
number of the “Indian Forester in 1914 ” : lie 
states that most of the drugs m the British Phar- 
macopoeia grow wild in India, and that there is 
already a large export trade for some of them 
He adde, however, that materials collected a* 
random cannot be expected to fetch full prices 
as they seldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adds: “ The few drugs that are not indi- 
genous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land. The great 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation in the quality of wild-grown drugs 
is sometimes a very serious drawback to finding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration in point. This plant was discovei- 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, ana 
now, even after twenty-four years, in which 
it has been shown to be identical with the Ame- 
rican drug that is being employed for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by the British Pharmacopoeia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “Chemist and Druggist” sonu 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity *\ 

Mr. Singh also points out that the Indian 
consumers of medicine depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Forests, tjie more import- 


ant of these probably numbering at least 1.000 
This inland trade is very large; the possibilities 
in the Punjab alone being put at Rs. 50,00,000. 
He mentions saffron, liquorice, and salep as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of tiie extent of the inland trade in medicinal 
products found growing wild in Indian forests 
in order to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending the artificial propagation, 
it is to provide data to nduce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go into the matter. He suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by ttiose in this coun- 
try who are interested in extending the culture 
of drugs in the British Empire. The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root in the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
ITooper also shows that a start has been made 
in regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there, is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 

Sandalwood Oil is, by far the most, im- 
portant perfumery product of India. The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers. It grows best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous in character. Although in rich 
soil it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood is formed, and at an altitude of 700 feet 
t is said to be totally devoid of scent. The 
best yield of oil is obtained from trees growing 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feet, but the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. 

Palmarosa Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or “ Turkish geranium oil ” is another 
of the principal perfume products of India. 
It is derived from the grass, Cymbopogon Martini. 
which is widely distributed in India, where it 
is known as “ Motya.” Gingcrgrass is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a different variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain geraniol, the pro- 
portion in palmarosa being from 75 to 95 per 
cent, and in gingcrgrass generally less than 70 
per cent. These oils are used in soap, perfumery, 
and for scenting hair oils and pomades. 

Lemon grass Oil is derived from Cymbopogon 
nitratus and Cymbopogon flexuosus. The former 
is a native of Bengal, and is largely cultivated 
all over India, but the oil distilled on the Malabar 
Coast and Cochm is derived principally from 
C. flexuosus. 

Vetiver, or ctrs-otJS, is a perennial grass, 
Vetivera zizanoides, found along the Coromandel 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, iq 
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most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are practically odourless and only used 
for thatching and weaving purposes. The 
roots are used in perfumery and in the manu- 
facture of mats and baskets. 

The Malabar Cardamom, Elettaria carda- 
momum, is the source of the seeds official in the 
British and other Pharmacopoeias. Cardamom 
oil of commerce is, however, not distilled from 
this variety on account of the high price, but 
is obtained almost exclusively from the long 
•cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
in Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a 
•carminative and is also employed by perfumers 
>in France and America. 

COSTUS Hoot (the root of Saussurea lappa ) 
is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
lbs. are collected annually. It is exported in 
large quantities to China where it is used for 
incense. It is also used to protect shawls and 
clothes from the attacks of insects. Its odour 
resembles that of orris root. 

Blttmea Balsamifera is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used in China for ritualistic 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com- 
posite is found in the Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India. It is widely distributed in India 
and is used by the natives against flies and 
other insects. 

Eucalyptus plantations arc situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund, Coonoor 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
5,500 to 8,400 feet, the be-d being at from 
7,200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
with a well-distributed rainfall of about 50 
to 80 inches ; although frosts occur, the winters 
are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown. 
The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rock, 
is rich and deep in some parts, shallow and 
poorer in others. A large factory is being built 
for the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
camund. It is believed there is a considerable 
future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
supply of the leaves is available. 


Manufacture of Quinine. 

Government Cinchona plantations were 
started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by Sir Clements Markham from South America, 
of which the plant is a native. There are two 
main centres, Darjeeling and the Nilgiri Hills. 
In both localities a portion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
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produce is either sold to the Government or 
exported. Soveral species of cinchona are 
cultivated in India : namely, Cinchona me - 
cirubra (red bark), C. calisaya and ledgenana 
(yellow bark), and C. officinalis (crown bark). 
The commonest species in Darjeeling is C. 
ledgeriana, and in Southern India C officinalis. 
A hybrid form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
both cinchona febrifuge and quinine are made. 
Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
nine is nowadays imported for Government 
purposes. 

The Beport of tiie Government cwohona 
plantations and factory in Bengal for 1919-20 
notes the re-establishment of the Dutch Combine 
on lines similar to those existing in pre-war 
days, the formation of a British Quinine Cor- 
poration for purposes of co-operative buying 
troin the Dutch, and the release towards the 
end ot 1919 of Government control of the 
quinine market in London. On decontrol, prices 
in the English market soon reached continental 
and American levels ; fluctuations in rates of 
exchange, however, still leaving opportunity 
tor speculation. The British Quinine Corpora- 
tion working in harmony with the Dutch Com- 
bine now practically controls the English quinine 
market. Prices have of late shown a tendency 
to decline, but the production of hark and 
quinine as a lucrative, commercial proposition 
is established on a sounder foundation than ever. 
This position, no less than the lesson the last 
five years have taught of the advisability of 
relying on home industiics for essentials, may 
be responsible tor the growing interest various 
countries now cvitico in cinchona cultivation. 
In particular, is this true of America, Japan and 
— within the British Empire — India The 
year 1919-20 has witnessed the beginnings of a 
scheme for the supply from within the Empire 
of a larger proportion ot its quinine require- 
ments than has hitherto been possible. It is 
much too carlv yet to predict Hint Burma will 
prove an important source of the drug for India 
or the Empire, but work has started and, so 
tar, the signs are hopeful. In the Bengal 
plantations the strain of war years is now 
evident in greatly reduced harvests. Dining 
1919-20 513,043 lbs. only were cropped and there 
will be a still smaller harvest during 1920-21. 

The total area under a full complement of 
cinchona is 3,080 acres, of which 2,319 acres 
are comparatively young. The approximate 
number ot cinchona trees is 5,090,000, of which 
about 3,610,000 are on Munsong and 1,480,000 
on Mungpoo. 

JRE COMMITTEE. 


In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accept- 
ed a proposal for the formation of a Drugs 
Manufacture Committee to investigate the 
possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Gov- 
ernment of India acted on this recommend- 
ation and appointed a Committee whose 
primary functions will be to investigate. (1) 
the possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India, and (2) the manufacture of 
4rugs from them op a commercial scale. 


With regard to (1), the Committee will consi- 
der the various lines on which the investigation 
can best be undertaken, while, in connection 
with (2), it will consider the present position 
as regard the manufacture of drugs in India 
from indigenous products and the Indian 
requirements of such drugs as have until now 
been imported from abroad. As soon as experi- 
ence has proved that any drugs can be manu- 
factured at Government Medical Store Depots 
at a sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will 
be invited to undertake its manufacture. If 
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was announced in February 1920, that 
considerable progress had been made and 
that several articles which before the war were 
imported were being manufactured in India. 

Tiie Secretary of the Drugs Manufacture 
Committee should be addressed at the office 
of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which are of great medicinal 
value, but of which the misuse has been a 
source of crime and diseas 1 among the people 
of India, there are, in addition to cocaine. 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
on opium) which is the oldest and the best 
known. A resolution of the Government 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing all public gatherings for 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private consumption. 
The form which legislation should take was 
left to the local Governments, provided that 
an assembly of three or more persons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be made 
illegal. In adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. “ Opium, said the Uesolution, 
as taken in moderation by the average Indian 
is eaten either as a mild stimulant, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, or for the relief 
of pain or in the treatment of diabetes. It is 
in fact a household remedy for many ills, and 
it is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opium is less injurious than is the 
consumption of alcohol in many other countries. 
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Centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of 
the drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
in Indian life. Those conclusions were accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, refrained 
trom advising the abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.” 

Next to opium and cocaine, the most com- 
mon drugs arc the three hemp products which 
are freely used throughout British India. The 
Indian hemp is a shrub growing wild in tho hills 
and lower elevations, and cultivated in the 
plains. The leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the sun, constitute bhang, a 
sort of green tea, which is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an infusion. This has an 
exhilarating effect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. When tho female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous juice, which 
causes the (lowering tops to stick together. 
Collected under these condition.- the tops are 
rolled in the hands or pressed under foot ; the 
tirst process produces “round ganja,” and the 
second ••flat ganja.” Ganja is a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, end is used for 
smoking. Tho third form of Indian hemp 
js charas, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops when it is grown at certain 
altitudes. Large quantities cf eharos are 
produced in Chinese Turkestan, and enter India 
by way of Leh. This is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes. 
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The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erytliroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems ncvci 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion m spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth *, though it is impossible to estimate 
now widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included w ithin the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkan 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely inci eased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found m all classes of society and m Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread cluefiy 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe. — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
are imported. Most of the drug which is smug- 
gled into India, comes from Germany and bears 
the mark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in fiat 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to 3 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
m the market. Restrictions on export from 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
,ime but as yet no international scheme devised 
x> that end has been agreed upon. That trade 
ivas stopped during the war but Japanese im- 
ports into India became an almost equal danger. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
letccted show, the persons who smuggle the 
lrug by sea from Europe aud places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
iremen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
oreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
Alters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
ifadras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
nain inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
4jcknow, Meerut, Lahore; Mooltau, Surat and 


Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity la 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade m the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. Since the com- 
mencement of the war several cases of importa- 
tion of Japanese cocaine have been detected, the 
importers being Chinese and Japanese sailors. 
Chinese opium smugglers bring cocaine from 
Japan here to exchange it for Indian opium, 
which is smuggled into China. Most of the co- 
caine seized bears the mark “ Sanscido & Co.,, 
Kobe." In 1919-20 the largest seizure of cocaine 
made by the Exclso Department in Bombay was 
one of 5,712 grains. 

Price. — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. At present the Eng- 
lish quotation varies from 36 to 40 shillings per 
oz. and the price as sold by licensed chemists in 
India varies lrom Its 27 to Rp. 31 per oz. Owing 
to the war and the consequent stoppage of 
illicit importations from Austria and Germany 
it is not. possible to buy the smuggled drug from 
the wholesale dt alers for less than its. 100 to 120 
per ounce and when sold by the grain the price 
realized varies from Rs. 400 to 425 per ounce. 
These profits are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with phcnacctin and inferior quinine. 

The law in regard to Cocaine — This varies 
in different provinces. A summary' of the law 
in Bombay is as follows: N’o cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except, 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona Hie pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum punishment, for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows: Imprisonment for a term which inav 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or line which may extend t'o 
lis. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
b;en further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section tor the punishment of 
house owners who let their houses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. 
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The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
In other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with wliich advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. ru,8tica. The former is a native of Soutli 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
factuiuig tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madias, Trichi - 

nopoly, Dmdigul, Cocon ad a and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (6) Rangoon and Moul- 
mem ill Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured theie. The chief factories 
arc near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The Monghyr factory, which commenced 
business in 1908, had an output in 1918-19 of 
2,021 million cigarettes and 144,000 lbs. of 
smoking tobacco. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has receiveci the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
boon made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called “ Burmese to- 
bacco ” and “Havana tobacco” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Peywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
“ Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved \aricty with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a groat demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 


The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are • — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tiact of Madras, where the Usi-Kappal and 
Warn Kappa l varieties are largely grown, the 
former su pplying the Trichinopoly cigar ; 
(h) the Godavari Delta of Matlras ; (in) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal ; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (r) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (i»i) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
tn heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being cmploved for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped, in this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying tile degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, blit a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. The yield of tobacco varies in different 
localities ranging ordinarily from 160 lbs. to 800 
lbs per acre, the return under high cultivation 
being from 800 lbs. to even 3,200 lbs. per acre. 

Exports. — The bulk of the Indian tobacco 
exported consists of leaf, the kinds chiefly 
shipped being the “ Bispath ” (cheap country 
tobacco) and “ Poolah ” varieties of the Rang- 
pore kind * * Bispath ” has no market in the 
United Kingdom, but is largely used by the 
Dutch, 'twenty -three million lbs of unmanu- 
factured tobacco were exported in 1920-21 as 
against 29 million in 1919 20. The United 
Kingdom took a little over 1£ million lbs. as 
against 121 million in 1919-20. China over 9 
million, and Aden 6 million, against 2fc million 
and 873,000 lbs. respectively in the previous 
year. Exports to France were reduced to 
361,950 lbs against 41 millions 111 1919-20. The 
enormous drop in exports to the United King- 
dom and France was chiefly due to a slump 
caused bv the unloading of munitions stocks 
in both countries. 

Imports. — Imports of cigarettes increased 
from over 4 to over 6 million )bs. in quantity 
and fiom oier Rs 1,68* to over Ii3. 2,f>6i lakhs 
in value. The share of the United Kingdom in 
the total increased from Rs. 1,21 to Rs. 1,35 
jaklis although the quantity imported therefrom 
decreased to 2,8643)00 lbs. from 2,960,000 lbs. 
in 1919-20 and that of the United States trom 
11*. 13 to Rs. 1,051 lakhs. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- , 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. | 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the coiresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It 
was estimated that the Trust might in the ; 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 persons. The population of Calcutta 
proper, which includes all the most crowded 
areas, was 649,995 in 1891, and increased to 
801,251, or by 25 per cent , by 1901. The cor- 
responding figure accoiding to the 1911 Census 
was 896.067 and this had increased by 1921 to ; 
993,508. ! 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 1 
which is shut in on one side by the llooghly 
and on the other by the Sait Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced m 
the provincial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a scheme involving , 
the expenditure of Rs 8,22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end. It also I 
provided for the appointment of a whole tune ( 
chairman of the board of trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following formed the Board of Trustees 
in 1920-21 ; Mr. C. H. Bompas, C S 1 , I.C.S , 
M L.O., Chairman ; Mr J Donald, C.I E., 1 
C.S., M L.C., Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta, ex-officio ; Raja Reshoe Can* Law. 
C.I.E., M.L.C., elected by the Corporation J 
of Calcutta; Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, 
M.L.C., elected by the Ward Commissioners; j 
Mr. W.H. Phelps, elected by the Commissioners 
appointed under Section 8 (2) of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act, 1899 ; Mr. S. G. L Eustace, 
elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Babu Amulyadhon Addy, M.L.C., elected by 
the Bengal National Chamlier of Commerce; 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.T.E., Mr. W. I). R. 
]*rcntice, I.C.S., Rai Annada Prosad Sarkar, 
Bahadur and Mr. W. K. Bods, appointed by 
Local Government. 

The work upon which ths Trust definitely 
embarked may be divided into three classes as 
follows : — 

Many parts of Calcutta are overcrowded 
with buildings and ill-provided with roads. 
These areas are to be re-arranged both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convenience of traffic; 

Population will continue to throng into the 
overcrowded parts unless it can live on 
the outskirts and at the same time have 
speedy access to the business centres of 


the town. Quick traffic can only take 
place along broad roads. These are al- 
most wanting in Calcutta. The construc- 
tion of broad roads will at the same time 
ventilate the overcrowded parts of the 
town and it has been recognised from 
the outset that the construction of broad 
roads running both north and south and 
east and west will thus secure a double 
object ; 

There is the question of providing for the 
population displaced by improvements, 
aod still more important of providing 
for the natural growth of population 
by laying-out roads and building sites 
on sparsely populated areas on the out- 
skirts of the town. When persons of the 
working class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private enterprise does not 
undertake the work. 

The Annual Report of the 'Trust for 1920-21 
in running the woik already accomplished 
said . — 

At the end ot the year 1919-20, the Trust 
had made over to the Corporation 5.18 
miles ot loads with an area of 159,521 square 
>aids At the beginning ot the year 
1920-21, 11*75 miles ot roads weie m hand 
and during the year an additional 6.31 
miles of loads were commenced, giving 
a total of 18.06 miles in progress, out ot 
which 6*89 miles wore completed, but only 
3 18 miles with an area of 103,153 square 
jards w'ere handed over to the Corpora- 
tion. 

The total mileage handed over to the Corpo- 
ration up to date is 8.36 miles with an 
area ol 262,674 square yards. The, 
length of roads remaining in hand is 
14.88 miles of winch 3’71 miles have l>een 
completed, but not handed over to the Cor- 
poration. and 1117 miles are still in pro- 
gress. The total mileage, which has been 
taken in hand, is 23 24 miles. 

The after-effects of the w r ar still seriously 
affect the progress of work, want of coal ham- 
pered the manufacture of bricks, and stone- 
metal, lime and paving stones were obtained 
with difficulty and in insufficient quantities. 
The extraordinary rise, in the price of 
bricks in the season 1919-20 restricted 
private building operations and this in- 
directly has seriously upset the jirogranune 
of the Trust. 

The Board lias reviewed its programme 
in view of the altered financial position 
caused by the rise in the rate of interest 
at which money must be borrowed and 
by the enhanced cost of materials. It 
is obvious that for a given income, the 
Trust will be able to accomplish very 
much loss work than would have been the 
case under pre-war conditions and the 
decision of the Board was that as a matter 
of general principle it should proceed with 
those schemes, such as the construction 
of main roads in the centre of Calcutta, 
which no other local authority would be 
iu a position to undertake. 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 


Bombay is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, but m the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a popu- 
lation enumerated at 972,892 at the Census in 
1911, and actually totalling at the present 
time, according to • conservative estimates, 
over a million and a quarter, Bombay is, in 

S )int of population, the second city of the 
ritish Empire. Seventy-six per cent, of its 
people live in one-roomed tenements. A 
terrible visitation of plague in 1890 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
arising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of effecting the required 
improvements was too great for the Municipality, 
a special body, termed the Trustees for the Im- 

f rovement of the City of Bombay, was appointed 
t consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ex- 
officio as officers of Government. The Board is 
presided over by a whole-time chairman (who 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer 0 / the Public Works 
Department) and he is also head of the ex- 
ecutive. The present chairman and member* 
of the Trust are as follow . — 

Chairman — 

Mr. E. G. Turner, 1 c.s., j.p. 

Ex-officio Trustees — 

Major-Genl. William Bernard James. 
o.b., c.i e , mv.o., Officer Commanding 
Bombay District. 

Mr. J. P. Brandcr, i.e.s., J.P., Collector 
of Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, I.C.S., J.P., Municipal 
Commissioner for the City of Bombay. 

Elected by the Corporation — 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, J.p. 

Mr. V. A. Pabholkar, o.b.k., j. p. 

Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasia, J. P. 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Sethna, o.B.E., j.p. 
Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. Harry T. Gorrie, JP. (on leave) ; Mr. 
A. B. Morrison, j. p. (Aotg.) 

Elected by the Port Trustees — 

Mr. G. W. Hatch, l.o.s., j.p. 

Elected by the Millowners ' Association— 

Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersoy, Kt. 

Nominated by Government — 

Sir Lawless Heppcr , Kt., J.P. 

Mr. Mirza Ali Mahomedkhan, m.a., ll.b , 
J.P. 

Mr. H. P. Mody, m.a., llb. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dwellings for the poor (including the 
Presidency Police) and also at the cost of emplo 
yers of labour for the labourers employed. 


Bombay city grew on haphazard fines, 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town. The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rides of hygiene. 
The result was the election of great houses, 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti- 
tuting mere nests of rooms. There was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invanably erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site. Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modern sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having until within the past 
year remained quite inadequate for the due control 
of private building operations by the Munici- 
pality, the Trust have spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the insanitary 
conditions of tho place. It is hoped that the 
amendment of the by-laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad building. 

Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, tho usufruct of which 
it enjoys, and the Trust receives a contribution 
from municipal revenues amounting to a de- 
finite share in the general tax receipts, approxi- 
mating to 2 per cent, on assessments and subject 
to no maximum. Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent, loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being guar- 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue of tire Trust being used to 
meet interest and sinking fund charges. Short 
term loans were raised in 1919 and 1920 at 
6 per cent, interest and recently the Trust was 
given a portion of tiie Bombay Development 
Loan proceeds (on which tho rate of interest 
amounts to nearly 7 per cent.) 

The salient features of the Trust’s programme 
of 66 schemes as completed or sanctioned 11 j: 
to 1920-21 may be summarised as follows 

The total capital expenditure up to 31st March 
1921 was Rs. 955 lakhs. Tho margin for expansion 
is about Rs. 72 lakhs. The total borrowing? 
stand at Rs. 953 lakhs, involving interest and 
sinking fund charges of Rs. 53 lakhs per annum 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, as epitomised by these 
figures, can be divided into two parts. Thi 
first concerned the immediate alleviation 0 
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the worst burdens of inaanltation and the 
second consisted of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most Insanitary areas, cutting broad roads 
through them. Meanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this development are 
the Chaupatl and Gamdevi estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between it and the 
native city. These Were cut up with fine new' 
roads and are now nearly covered with modern 
suburban dwell ings. Tw o of the most i nsanitary 
quarters in the midst of the city have been level 
led to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawls have been 
built for over 21,000 persons. 

The death-rate in the 'J rust’s permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest ; 
one room tenement on the Trust Estate is 
large enough for a family of five. 

The second phase of the Trust’s work, arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing along 
with its later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban area in the north of the 
island, beyond the present city, and the con- 
struction of great arterial thoroughfares traver- 
sing the island from north to south. 

During the past few years there has been 
an important movement towards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on 
the Board's Estate. The Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every 
encouragement at their hands, especially in 
connection with the disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island and sites have 
been given to societies on specially favourable 
terms, and have granted valuable concessions to 
the Society which approached thorn for plots 
on the latter agreeing to limit their dividends. 
The Board have prevented, as far aB possible, 
profiteering on their estates, by preventing 
the transfer of plots before completion of 
buildings. 

But in recent years the Improvement Trust 
have perpetually been subjected to fierce 
criticism, based upon the undoubted fact that 
their operations dishoused population more 

S ' kly than they provided new’ accommodation. 

evil has been aggravated by the great 
influx of new population into the city during 
the past five or six years. The result has been 
a gross increase of overcrowding in all kinds 
of ' housing accommodation throughout the 
city and a violent increase in rents. Criticism 
of ’ the Trust assumed such proportions and 


! received such general support that the abolition 
| of that body and the absorption of its duties 
by the Municipality was formulated into definite 
proposals bv Government two years} ago. The 
great difficulty of the housing problem, however, 
I meanwhile compelled Government to pass 
Rent Acts for the protection of tenants and to 
tackle on a largo scale the problem of providing 
further housing accommodation. It was re- 
cognized that vast housebuilding operations 
must be undertaken and this involved the. 
supervision of the work by a special body. 
Consequently, the Trust from being moribund 
has suddenly obtained a new lease of life. 

Enormous schemes for the expansion of 
housing in the city are now passing through 
the final stages before being put into execution. 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
great employers of labour will all be concerned 
in tlie work and the Improvement Trust have 
floated a huge new programme, their new 
schemes sanctioned representing a greater 
undertaking than all their former schemes put 
together. 

The new schemes of the Trust concern the 
northern part of Bombay* Island, where large 
opportunities for suburban development olfer 
themselves. At Worli on the north-west 
of the Island, at Dharavi on the north, and ‘at 
Sewri and Wadala on the north-east, the 
Trust have undertaken development schemes 
involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,558 acres, or %' 43 square miles, that is, 
between l/9th and l/10th of the whole area 
of the Bombay Island. A considerable amount 
of filling of lowlving land is involved and for 
this purpose material from the hills on the 
north-east and north-west of the Island will be 
utilised, the hills being lowered in such a manner 
as to level them into desirable building sites. 
Room will be provided for more than a quarter 
of a million new population, equal to 
nearly Jth of the present total population 
of the city, in the three new estates when they 
are fully developed and the recoupment which 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of build- 
ing sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous capital outlay. 

A good commencement has been made of the 
Worli echeme where several thousands of 
labourers are now engaged. The Board have 
resolved to complete all their schemes so far 
sanctioned, within the next 5 years. 

Government have decided to transfer the 
functions of the Trust to the Municipality and 
the necessary formalities and legislation to 
effect the transfer are receividg attention at 
their hands. 
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The Indian Ports. 


"Tins administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports {Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi , 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewor in number than the, nominated members. 
At rill the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
consists mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
live piincipal ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
excluded from the tables) are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 


- 

Income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 

Calcutta . 

1,270,5GB 

£ 

1,227,628 

£ 

6,852,030 

Bombay . 

| 

1,311,202 

l 

1,212,191 

10, >17,710 

Karachi . 

. | 371,112 

331,3 48| 

1,717,108 

Madras 

1 >1,403 

131,029 

907,510 

Rangoon . 

348,481 

283,727 

1,990,800 


total expenditure, respectively, of all the chief 
Indian ports during the year 1918*19, the latest 
period for whic h the re turns are obtainable : — 


- 

Income 

J per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

30*7 

37 8 

Hombay 

37*8 ! 

38 2 

Madras 

3*8 

4’1 

Karachi 

lo*7 

10-2 

Rangoon 

10 0 

8*7 

Chittagong . . 

1*0 

1 0 


I The latest return of the Department of iftatia* 
| tics shows that in the ten years ending 1918-19, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
| increased as shown in the following tabic. The 
total income of all the ports has increased in 
the decade by 91*0 per cent, and the total 
j exp endit ure by 79 ■ 9 per cent. : — 


Increase per cent. 


i 

Income. 

[Expenditure. 

j Calcutta 

01*0 

53* 5 

j Bombay 

158*7 

158*7 

Madras 

45*7 

10*3 

Karachi 

. . . 05* 7 

70*3 

Rangoon 

78*3 

27-2 

Chittagong 

280*3 

1 33 * 2 


lu the Department of Statistics, India, the i 
following returns have been compiled, showing , 
the ratios borne by the income and the expen- j 
diture of each noit to the total income and the I 


The wai has atfected the tiade of all the 
ports in a manner winch makes it useless to 
continue comparisons up tc date on the lines of 
the foregoing figuies. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Tort of Calcutta i 
are as follows : — 

Appointed by (•ovenunent —Mr. D. II Lees, I 
I.O.S., Chairman , Mr. 8. V Stuart- Williams, i 
Vice-Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. It. 0. Law (Messrs. Birkmyre Bros.), 
Mr. W. E. Reynolds (Messrs. Macneill & Oo.b 
Mr. J. II. Pattinson (Messrs. II. V. Low & Oo.), 
Mr. E. C. Danger, o.b.e. (Messrs. Iloare MtUer 
& Co.), Mr. J. Campbell (Messrs. Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & Co.) and Mr. It. M. Watson 
Smyth (Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. W. H. Phelps (Williams, Heath & Co.) 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Babu Wooinesh Chandra Banerjee. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- 
cutta. — Itaja Iteshee Case Law, c.LE., m.p.o. 


i Nominated by Uovcrnment. — Mr A. M. Clark 
; (Agent, Bengul-Nagpur Railway), Mr. C. D. M. 

I l Dudley (Agent, East Indian RJy.), Mr. «L Coates 
(Agent, Eastern Bengal Illy.), Mr. A. H. Lloyd, 
i. CM3. (Collector of Customs) and Captain C. R. 
Campbell, D.s.o., r.i.m. (Superintendent of 
Ki^derporo Dockyard). * 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 
Secretary . — Mr. T. II. Elderton. 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N. G. Park, c.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. McGlashan, M. INST/ 
c.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander E. A. 
Constable, lt.N. 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. R. P. Wilson 
KR.O.S., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent. — Mr 
J. Angus, m. INST. o.E. 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last eight years arc as follows : — 



Docks. 

Jetties. 

Nett tonnage 

Income. 

Year. 

General 

Export. 

Coal Export. 

Imports, 

Imports. 

of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 


Tens 

Tons. 




Bs. 

1013-11 

1,231,580 

3.017,180 

613,876 

1,180,79/ 

4,256,987 

1,51,28,435 

1014-L5 

020,650 

2,033,805 

700,133 

017,078 

3,714,344 

1,44,50,340 

1015-10 

1,054.985 

1,010,645 

570,007 

788,481 

2,067,708 

1 ,59,35,450 

i010-17 

1J 85,159 

1.994,528 

444,210 

080,010 

2,804,080 

1,57,23,432 

1017-18 

905,112 

1,014,003 

363,383 

033,603 

2,004,01 1 

1,58,39,175 

1018-10 

1-097,564 

1 ,333,285 

482,403 

575,833 

2,202,402 

1,00,53,513 

1010-20 

J, 110, 4 70 

2,261,076 

053,006 

713,740 

2,041,840 

2,23,55,014 

1020-21 

1,133,719 

3,040,400 

413,357 

084,000 

4,017,514 

2,06,08,032 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of the Trustees of ihe Port of | 
Bombay is constituted of 17 members as 
follows : — 

Appointed by Government.— Mr G. "VV. Hatch, 
l.o. s, (Chairman), Mr. Mahomrdbhoy Currim- 
blioy Ebrahim (Messrs. Cuirimbhoy Ebrahim & 
Co.), The Hon’ble Mr. Pbiroze C. Sethna, o B E. 
(Messrs Phiroze C. Sethna), Major-General W. B. 
James, c.b , c t e., m.v.o. (The Officer Command* 
ing, Bombay District), Mr. H. B Cla>ton, I c 8. 
(Municipal Commissioner, Bombay), Major- 
General Sir Henry Preeland, K c.i K , c.b , l> 8 o., 
M v . 0 . (Agent, B. B & C. I Bailway), Bear 
Admiral II L. Mawbey, ob (Director, B oval 
Indian Marine), Mr Fazul Ibrahim ltahimtulla 
(Messrs. Fazulbhai Ebrahim & Co.), Mr. C. A. 
Hawes (Agent, G. i P. Bailwav), Mr J. A. 
Stevens, e.i.E., o.b.k., v.l>. (Collector of 

Customs, Bombay). 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — The 
llon'blc Sir A. H. Broom (Messrs. Mac kinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.). Mr. T W. Dowding (Me ssrs. 
Turner Morrison <fc Co ), Mr H. T. Gorric (Soutli 
British Insurance Co ), Mr. A K. Graham 
(Messrs. W & A. Graham & Co.), Mr F. C. 
Annesley (Messrs. Jvillick Nixon & Co.) 

Elected by the, MMovcners' Association.— HU 
Vithaldas D. Tliackersey, Kt. (Messis. Vithaldas 
Damodar Thackersey & Co.) 

Elected by the Native Piece-goods Mer chanty 
Association. — Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Govmdji 
(Messrs. Vithaldas Damodar Govindji & Co. and 
Damodar Govindji.) 

The following arc the principal officers of the 
Trust : — 

Secretary, W. B. S. Sharpe ; Deputy /Secre- 
taries, C. M. Hanson and N. M. Morris. 

Chief Accountant. — J. Tyeis. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. A. C W. Fosbery,M.i c k.; 
Deputy Chief Engineers.— Messrs. C. (J. Stileman 
and C. W. Wales, m.i.c.e. 

Port Officer.— Capt. A. S. Baliour, O.B.E., 
JU.M. 

The revenue of tlie Trust in iff 20-21 amounted 


to Bs 2,22,07,501. The expenditure amounted 
to Bs. 2,21,57,008, which included a special 
appropriation of Its. 3,50,000 towards a newly 
formed depreciation fund for the intermediate re- 
placeinent of engines, wagons, rails, and sleepers 
oil the Port Trust Bailway. The net surplus on 
the 3 'car’s working was Its. 1,83,110, which w-as 
transferred to the ltevenue Beserve Fund, the 
balance of whieli at the dose of the year amount- 
ed to Bs. 72,35,408. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Its. 70,01,827. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Bs. 16,70,84,767 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 280 crores in value. 

Tlie number of steam and square-rigged -vessels 
which entered the docks or were berthed at the 
harbour walls and paid dues , excluding those 
which remained for unloading and loading in the 
harboui stream during recent years, including 
last 3 ear, is shown by the following statement : — 


Year. 


N umber. 

Tonnage. 

1007-08 


.. 1,477 

2,678,345 

1008 00 


.. 1.474 

2,633,303 

1000- 10 


.. 1,011 

2,747,779 

1010-11 


. . J 580 

2,800,023 

191 1 -12 


.. 1,519 

2,767,013 

1012 13 


.. 1,500 

2,020,500 

1013-14 


.. J,579 

3,135,507 

1014-15 


.. 1,880 

4,4L7,()35 

1015-10 


. . 1,704 

3,930,721 

1016 17 


.. 2,112 

5,031,572 

1917-18 


. . 2,060 

4,740,578 

1018-10 


. . 2,058 

4,520,846 

1919-20 


. . 2,104 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


. . 2,020 

4,580,627 


The two dry docks were occupied by 248 
vessels, the total tonnage amounting to 918,708 
tons which was less than the previous year by 
60,350 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows . — 

C ha irman. —Mr. ,T. B. S. Thubron, C.l.E. 
Appointed by Government — Mr. H. IT. Hood 
(Chief Collector of Customs in Sind), Mr. F. R. 
Hawltes, o.b k. (District Traffic Superintendent, 
North Western Railway, Karachi Port), Lt -Col. 
G. F. Perkins, D.s.o. (General Staff Officer, 
Sind*Kajputana District), Major C L Whitaker 
^Embarkation Commandant, Keamari), Mr E. 
Miller (Anglo-Siam Corporation Ltd ) ton leave), 
Mr. D. J. MacOillivray (Mackinnon Mackenzie 
& Co.) ^acting), Mr Cidumal Lekhraj (Kepre- 1 
tentative Jndum Merchant) and Khan Bahadur 
K. II. Katiak (Katrak <& Co.) 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce —Sir 1 
Montagu Webb, Kt , V l.E., p.B K. (Forbes Forbes 1 
Campbell & Co , Ltd.) vpn leave), Mr C. C. Demi* 
triadi (Kalli Bros ) (acting), Mr. A. O. Brown 
(Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.) (on lease), 
Mr.‘ If. G. Houghton (Donald Graham & Co ) 
(acting) and Mr. 8. E. Woodward (Clements 
Robson & Co.). 

Elected by the Municipality - — Mr. Wadliumal 
Oodharam, b.a., m‘ r. c 
Tlie principal officers ot the Trust are • — 

Port Officer. — Captain G. N Fori oath, u I m 
Assistant Port Officer and Harbour Mnslei . — 
Commander H. Tronson, K.N. It. (ltetired). 


Secretary and Traffic Manager. — Mr. T. S. 
Downie, o.b. k. 

Chief Accoun f ant. — Mr. IL A. Inglct, B.A., C.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. W. If. Neilson, O.B.E., 
M. A , M. Inst. C.E , M.I.M.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — Mr. T. H. E. Coad, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

The revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi tor the y ear 1920-21 were as 
under . — 

lie venue receipts y excluding the Port 
Fund Account) Its. 50, 22, 192. Expenditure 
Km. 53 26,102. Surplus JR . 2,07,090. Reserve 
Fund Its 27,07,321. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the >ear 1920-21 exclusive of vessels put 
hack and fishing boats, was 3,358 with a tonnage 
of 2,108,316 against 3,578 with a tonnage of 
1,85,02, 12 J in L919-20. 880 stumers of aU kinds 
(Mitered the Port with a tonnage of 1,962,414' 
against 822 and 1.688,031 , respectively, in the 
previous year. Of the above 813 were of British: 
nationality. 

Imports landed at the ship whafves during the' 
> ear totalled 330,357 tons against 263.308 in the 
previous year. Total shipments from the ship 1 
wharves were 820,641 tons in 1920-21 against 
582,755 Ions lu 1919-20. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras — 

Officials. —Mr H. 11. G. Mitchell, O.B.E., M. 
Inst., C.E,, m.i.e. (Ind.) (Chairman), Mr. 

A. M. Green, I.C.S. (Collector of Customs), 
Capt. E. W. Huddleston, 0.1 e., c.b.e , r t.m 
(Presidency Port Officer) and M.R Kv. Rao 
Bahadur A. V. Ramalingu Ayyar Avargal, B.,v , 

B. C.E. (Superintending Engineer, V Circle, 

Madras). 

Non-Officials. — (1) Nominated by Govern- 
ment. — A. A. Biggs, M. Inst C.E , Mr C Ciighton, 
Mr. Abdul Hussain Khaleeli. (2) Representing 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. — Mr J. F. 
Simpson, M.L.O., Mr. W. A. Turner, Mr. W. 
Alexander, M.L.C., Mr. T. M. Ross. (3) liepre - 


i seating Southern India Chamber of Commerce f 
Madras — M K Rv. Divan Bahadur Govindass 
! Cliattrrhhoojadoss, M L and M R Ry. M. 

| Vennugopaul Naidu Avergal. (4) Representing 
j Madras Trades Association. — Mr. 8. J. Green 
and Mr. lt. J. C. Robertson. 

The receipts during the year of the Port 
Trust on Revenue account from all sources 
1 were Rs. 29,58,786 as against 2^,4 9, €67 in 
1 1919-20 and the gross expenditure out of 
1 revenue was 25,10,082. During the year 648 
i vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 1,662,444 
tons, including 351 from foreign ports, 171 
I from coast ports and 103 country sailing craft, 
called at the port against last year’s figure 
I of 521 vessels of 1, 166,352 tons. 


RANGOON. 


The personal of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members : — 

Appointed by Government. — Messrs. J A. 
Cherry, C.f.E., M.T.c (Chairman), A. E. Bo>d 
(Officiating Chief Collector of Customs, Burma), 
G. Scott, M.A., l.C.S. (President, Rangoon Muni- 
cipality), Captain A. Hamilton, d 8 o , 11.IM. 

(Principal Port Officer, Burma), Major R. W. 
Macdonald, D.S.O. , I. A. (Commissioner of Police), 
Maung Po Yoe, Messrs. It. Graham and J. R, 1), 
Glascott. 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. J. A. Swan (\ iee-Ohairrnan), J. Hogg, 
A. lb Ritchie and A. J. Anderson, c.s.i. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
Mr. G. S. Clark. 

Principal Officers are 

Deputy Chairman . — Mr. 1. Cowling. 

Secretary. — Mr. Jl. Leonard. 

Chief Engineer — Mr E. C. Niven, M. Inst. C.E. 
Deputy Conservator. — Mr. II. G. G. Ashton, 
D.S.O. 

Port Health Officer. — Dr. C. G. Crow, K.T.H. 1 
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The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of llangoon in 1920-21 were 
as follows : — 

11 a. 

P 'ceipts 54,61,738 

Expenditure 54,12,048 

The capital debt ot the poit at the end of the 
year was Rs. 2,98,62,000. Against this should 
be set the total of the balance (including invest- 


ments at cost) at the credit of the different sink- 
ing funds, namely. Its. 83,60,520. 

The total imports (landed or sent inland in 
river craft) from sea-going vessels amounted to 
1,120,279 tons. The tonnage of goods dealt 
with at the jetties and foreshore for inland vessels 
during the year amounted to 1,319,392 tons. 
The total number of steamers (excluding Govern- 
ment vessels) entering the port was 1,303 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 2,767,816 being 
an increase of 249 steamers and 518,065 tons 
over the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong, in Eastern Bengal, on the right 
bank of the Kamaphuli river 12 miles from its 
mouth, was already an important place of trade 
in the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
merchants gave it the name of Porto Grando. 

The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway 1 c - y . (Chairman), F. W. .Strong, 1 c.s. (Vice- 
hag made it the natural outlet for the trade of Chairman), T. K Nolan, I*. T. Moore, J. A. 
Assam and part of Eastern Bengal. The chief Stein, R. Brodie, J B Dickie and Rai U pen- 
business is the export of the Piecegoods, salt ( ‘ rala * "°y Bahadur, m.l.c. 
and kerosene oil are imported, and jute and Poit Officer and Secretary to the Port Comm is- 
tea are the principal exports. doners.- — Commander K. C. Withers, t’.l.K., 


Coasting Trade, 1920 - 21 . 

Imports .. .. •• 269 ’21 

Exports .. .. .. 108*98 

Port Commissioners — Messrs. A, H. Clayton, 


The chief business is the export of tea, piece- 
goods, salt and kerosine oil arc imported, and 
tea and jute are the principal exports — 

Foreign Trade, 1920-21. Rs. (in lakhs.) 
Imports .. .. .. 111*12 

Exports .. .. .. 295*92 


, 11 .I.M. 

1 Port Engineer. — Mr. W. P. Bairon, A.M. inst. 
c E. 

Vessels of 6,000 tons can ascend the river 
i Karnafuli to the town, where there are four 
jetties, mooring accommodation and four 10- 
1 ton hydraulic cranes and SC'S enteen to lift 35 cwt. 


V1ZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of the creation of a harbour at 
Vizagapatam , to supply an outlet for a large area 
ot fertile country hitherto undeveloped and with- j 
out suitable access to the outside world, was ; 
lately brought to the fore through a report to 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consulting engineers, Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and partners. This report, which was 
based on personal inspection, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which access would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet. A 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accommodation in the future. The proposals 
made in this report were carefully gone into 
at site by representatives both of the con- 
sulting Engineer and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
bo that there might he no delay in starting work 
when funds became available for the purpose. 

The question received sympathetic consider- 
ation on the part of the Indian Government 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway will 
probably be given powers to raise capital 
for the construction and working of the 
port as part of their railway system. 
That the creation of sueh a port would have 
» beneficial influence on the development of 


a large area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned. It is pointed out that Vizaga- 
patam, lying as it does in front of the only 
practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastern 
Ghats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which a con- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications hitherto available. A neces- 
sary complement of the scheme would be the 
construction of the proposed railway by Parvati- 
puram to Itaipur, which with the existing 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed poit, and obviate the long and ex- 
pensive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
be supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, while from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta Is held to be a consideration of 
great importance. The lofty projecting head- 
land of tne Dolphin's Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from the 
effects of south and south-westerly gates. 

The necessary steps are being taken by the 
Government of India to achieve this end 12 
square miles of land are being acquired for the 
purposes of the harbour. 



Famine 


Famine in India is the Inevitable accom- 
paniment of economic conditions which leave 
the bulk of the people dependent on the soil 
for their means of livelihood. It is intensified, 
because the produce of the soil over the greatei 
part of India is independent on a short rainj 


they exist, available for the whole oDIndia. In 
India there is now no such a thing aB a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine, and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 


season, and the rains are erratic and subject for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to violent fluctuations. It falls with excep- to buy food. Ihe machinery whereby this is 
tional severity on India because the soil is done vn ill be examined after we have seen the 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings,' experiences through which it was evolved, 
tilled* by people without any capital, living 


for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst Whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fail. In other agricultural coun- 
tries there are good seasons and bad; but there 
Is none other, With the possible exception oi 
China, where in a famine year millions of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade o I grass, except 
under artificial irrigation. The conclusion to 
be drawn from these conditions is that for many 
years to come India must be susceptible to 
famine. The shock of famine may be mitigated 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the growth of manufacturing 
Industry and the improvement of rural credit. 
There is evidence that all these forces are 
tending greatly to reduce the social and econo- 
mic disturbance caused by a failure of the rains 
But they cannot entirely remove it. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency to 
attribute famine in India entirely to the effect of 
British rule. In the golden age of India, we 
Were told — whenever it may have been — famine 
was unknown. But India had been drained ol 
Its resources of food by the railways, the people 
had been impoverished by the land revenue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure of 
rains by the “ Drain ” caused by the Home 
Charges ( qv ). These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facts. A better 
knowledge of Indian history has shown that 
famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. *‘In 1630 “ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History' 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but ‘‘the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine. * ‘ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India, The “ Drain” theory 
has been exploded. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 


History of Recent Famines, 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India oi 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great ml gration f rom 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Behar n 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of tile Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs. 8| crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Its. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency; except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
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Famine Policy. 


Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896 97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population oi 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was its. 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. II crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. If crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine weie 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded m famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famim 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles wit^ 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute . 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within th: 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by j 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 31 crores, the 
Native States did a great deal to brmg their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks I 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 1 


1 malaria which followed the advent of the rain* 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
| were collated by the Commission presided over 
j by Sir Antony MacDonneii. This Commis- 
! si'on reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
; laid down ceitain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 

; Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
1 it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
m the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of " putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 

, the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery was 
paitly demonstrated during the three lean 
years which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency. But it received its 
most conspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed m the United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Moral strategy was practised here on an un- 
precedented scale, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
measures was succinctly indicated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir John Hewett, in a speech in summarising 
his administration prior to his departure in 
England in March 1912. He showed that in the 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of food grains and in the spring 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup- 
plies for the Province for nine months and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £l£ million to culti- 
vators for temporary purposes and largo sums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a 
great famine had never been met with less 
loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained. In 1911 
ttie rainfall failed over a considerable area 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar District of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that the ‘shock of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. Still further evidence in the 
same direction was furnished when the rains 
failed over large areas in the United Provinces 
in 1913-14. This famine affected 17,000 square 
miles with a population of 51 millions, whilst 
distress was grave in 30,000 square miles with 
a population of 14 millions. 



Famine Trust, 


Three points soon emerged from the 
year— the people showed greater resisting 
power owing to their improved economic con- 
dition ; they met the emergency with wonder- 
ful courage and resource ; and the application 
of the relief programme brought the numbers 
on public works within manageable propor- 
tions, and induced the speedy return of the 
people to their normal avocations when the 
advent of bountiful rains in 1914 enabled agri- 
cultural operations to be generally resumed. 

The Government of India is now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side bv side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
developmeht of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Re. li crores annually or 
one million aterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission ( q v) an'ela borate 
programme of protective irrigation works is 
being constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. When 
these are completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
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out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human liio will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that, 
there has been in silent progress ail economic 
revolution in India. Reference has been maths 
to the powerful protective effect of tagavi in the 
last famine in the United Provinces. These 
lessons were driven home when the rains failed 
in the same Province in 19 IT But a far more 
striking demonstration was given. In the year 
1918 the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over fivo millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so largo as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread, 
aro many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign ot the failure of ilie rains he. 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one oi the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot, 
generally commands some store of value, often 
mistermed a hoard. The prices of agricultural 
produce have enormously increased of recent 
years, especially of export crops like cotton, and 
as three quarters of the peoplo aro directly 
or indirectly dependent on the soil, they have 
proportionately benefited. The balance oi 
exports in favour of India in normal times Is 
approximately £ 50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There, has been a largo extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza pandemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brout£ht 
some areas particularly in the Native States 
below their former population supporting capa- 
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city. The incica^e of railways distributes the i 
lcsourees of the country with ease. Finally, J 
there is the considei able development ol , 
manufacturing industry, which is generally | 
short of labour and helps to absorb the surplus 
of a famine year, Whilst the Government is ; 
completely equipped with a famine code, there l 
is no reason to suppose that tliei e will ever recur 1 
such an emergency as that ot 1899. Famine j 
can now be efficiently met by the liberal distii- 
bution of tagavi, the suspension and remission j 
of the land revenue demand, the relief ol the I 
aged and others who cannot work, with possibly 
some assistance in transporting the a fleeted 1 
population of the iaminc-ultected tract to the 
industrial centres. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 


is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
t lie superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break, 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly m the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, tne Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Its. 10 lakhs, in Government securities, 
to be held m trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollon 
to Its. 30 lakhs, chiefly from gifts by the found- 
er’s family. It is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and is freely used in 
an emergency. 


BOY SCOUTS, 


The Boy Scouts movement, Initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces. Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by lormmg then 
character— training them in habits ot observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance— inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural mean, 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude tow r aids religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout, makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 

1 . That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be usetul and to help others ; 


4 That he is a fiicnd to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 

5. That he is eouiteous ; 

8 That he is a fiiend to animals ; 

7. 'That he obeys orders ; 

8. That, he smiles and whistles undei all 
difficulties ; 

9 That he is tin ifty ; 

10. That lie is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

During the war a number of independent 
organisations sprang up These have mostly 
been amalgamated under the paieut body and 
complete amalgamation is hoped lor The 
number of scouts is probably about 15,000 ot 
all races. 

Headquarters Staff in India. 

Chief Commubionei — Sir A. D. IMcktord, 2, 
Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Homy . Gene ml Secretary — 1). N. Basu, 14, 

Balaram Ghose’s Sticet, Calcutta. 

Ilony. Treasurer — E. E. Savi, Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Calcutta. 

Ilony. Quarter- ft latter — H. S , S uhr award v, 8, 
Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

Bankers. — The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. 
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More than sixty per cent, of the vast 
population o£ India subsists on agriculture 
and the majority of these millions gene- 
rally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforwaid in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardship 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with deficiency 
in education and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has tnerefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rate of interest on such advances though 
varying from province to province and even 
in (ll'lerent parts of a province is generally 
very high. Tn addition to charging excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the nee.ly borrower 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties are payable. 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings m extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments and on 
marriage and other ceremonies. In some cases, 
he hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money is lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A co-operative 
society would change all this, inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
affprd a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Scheme. — The question of 
improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Weddcrburn, with 
the assistance of the late Mr. Itanade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord Bipon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting Agricultural and other Land 
Banks in the Presidency for the relief of the 
agriculturists. There was an indigenous system 
of banking available for the person of small 
means. This institution called the Nidhi, 
corresponded in some respects to the Provident 
Funds and Friendly Societies in European 
countries. Though these institutions provided 
cheap capital to the agriculturists the spirit 
of co-operation was lacking in them. Sir 
Frederick submitted an exhaustive report to 


Government suggesting that the formation of 
co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. The 
report surveyed the growth of the co-operative 
movement in European countries, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if 
introduced, and the difficulties to be encountered 
in introducing it and making it a success here. 
Finally, it contained, for the consideration of 
Government, a draft Bill for the organization 
of Co-operative Societies. Sir Frederick pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the societies — 
such as exemption from the income-tax and 
remission of the stamp duty — as he felt that it 
would be possible to attract the people to the 
new movement only if Government showed 
its active sympathy towards it at the commence- 
ment. He ended with a fervent appeal to the 
non-official community “ to find a Baiffeisen ” 
who would help the ryots of this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
Baiffcisen’s noble efforts in Germany. Un- 
fortunately the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

Famine Commission of 1901.— The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines that 
Tndia had ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to report 
on the measures to be adopted in future to 
prevent famines and to protect the ryot from 
their ravages. The Commission laid stress 
on the proper working of the Agriculturists’ 
Loams and tho Land Improvement Loans Acts 
under which takavi advances are made to 
cultivators. This system was given a long 
trial in the years previous to the great famines 
as well as during the ten years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines. But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that the system has not been 
successful m solving the problem of rural 
stagnation as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agriculturists and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
The Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed its view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act. — These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a Beport 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at tho same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All thtse 
activities, how ever, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon's Government introduced 
in the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies. The main provisions 
ot the Bill which became the Co-operative Credit 
Societies' Act ( V:t X of 1904) were •— 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a Co-operativ# 
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Society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
irom non-members, Government and other 
< 'o-operative Societies, and to distribute money 
thus obtained by way of loans to members, or 
with the special permission of the Registrar, j 
to other Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(3) The organization and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a Special Covern- ; 
inent Officer called the Registrar of Co-operative j 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every 1 ociety were to 
lie audited by the Registrar or by a member 
oi his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability oi a member of a society 
was to be unlimited in the cast? of a Rural 
Society. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid on the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
Reserve Fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond c rtrdn limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no divi- , 
dend was payable until one-foil rth of the profits 
in a year were carried to the Reserve Fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Registrars with full powers 
to organise, register, and control the Manage- 
ment of societies. In the early stages of the 
working of this Act, Government loans were 
freely given, and the response to the organising 
work of the Registrars was gradual and steady 
throughout most parts of the country. 

Co-operative Societies’ Act — As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country defects were notic- 
ed in the Uo-operative Credit Societies’ Act and 
these were brought to the notice of Government 
by the Provincial Conferences held under the 
auspices of Local Governments in various 
Presidencies, as well as by the Annual Confe- 
rences of the Registrars. In two directions 
the need for improved legislation was especially 
telt. In the first place, the success of credit 
societies had led to the introduction of co- 
operative societies for distribution and for 
purposes other than credit for which no legisla- 
tive protection could be secured under the 
then existing law. And in the second place, 
the need for a freer supply of capital and for 
an improved system of supervision had led to 
the formation of various central agencies to 
finance and control the original credit societies 
and these central agencies ran all the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legisla- 
tion. The Government of India, recognising 
the need for removing these defects, decided 
to amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, and after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies’ Act (II of 1912) 
replacing Act X of 1904. The outstanding 
features of the new Act were as follows : — 

(<*) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
prasible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. This 
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extension of Co-operation to purposes other 
than credit ivarks an important stage in its 
development » India. 

( b ) It defined in precise terms the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into Rural and Urban and substituted 
the more scientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on a limited liability by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered the Local Government to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed them the discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits to their members 
by unlimited liability societies. 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the Reserve Fund was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments’ Act. This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions. 

(g) It prohibited the use of the word “Co- 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies. — On the organization 

of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented a far more important and 
far more difficult problem than industrial 
credit. There was a great variety of types 
among the agricultural societies started in 
different provinces, and some Registrars adopt- 
ed the “ Schulze-Delitzsch,” some the " Raiffe- 
, isen,” and some the “ Luzzatti *’ methods in 
j their entirety. The commonest type, as in the 
i Punjab, Burma, and the United Provinces, js 
the unlimited liability society with a fee 
j for membership and a small share capital, the 
share payments to be made in instalments. In 
some eases the system insists on compulsory 
deposits from members before entitling them 
to enjoy the full privileges of membership. 
The system in Bombay, Bengal, and the Central 
Provinces is entirely different, there being no 
share-capital but only a membership-fee. Part 
of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from members and other local sympathisers, 
but the bulk oi it in all provinces is obtained 
by loans from Central and other co-operative 
societies. In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of Co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies. For agricultural societies 
generally, the main sources of capital 
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are shares, deposits of members, deposits from 
non- members and loans from central Societies. 
Out of r total working capital of nine and a 
half crores, shares and reserves each amounted 
to a erore and a quarter, members’ and non- 
members’ deposits to half a erore each, State 
aid to a quarter erore and loans and deposits 
from societies and banks five and thiee 
quarter crores. 

Constitution of Agricultural Societies.— 

The typical Agricultural .Society in India corres- 
ponds to the *• Itaiff risen ” society, the manage- 
ment being gratuitous, the proiits indivisible, 
and the area of work limited. In the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and Burma where shares 
form an integral part of the system, the distri- 
bution of a portion of the profits after ten years 
working is permitted under certain restrictions. 
Usually, the secretary gets a monthly pay of 
lie. 1 to Us. 5 with a bonus at the end ot the 
yeareqnaltoa fourth of annual proiits. In 
parts of the country there are villages where a 
few literate men may be found but most of these 
are hardly fit enough to undertake the responsible 
work of a secretary, being practically ignorant 
of account keeping. In such villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
is appointed secretary. In some places, where a 
suitable person is not available on this low pay 
neighbouring societies are grouped together 
with a whole-time, well-paid secretary. This 
arrangement, which has its advantages, in volv< s 
the drawback that the outsider working as 
secretary does not naturally take as much 
interest in the society’s working as a bona- 
fide member does and is less amenable to the 
control of the members. As the work of socie- 
ties develops, the need for trained secretaries 
Is being felt more keenly for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not consist 
merely in writing the accounts correctly. With 
a view to meet the demand for trained secre- 
taries, training classes have been organized in 
Bombay and elsewhere during the last few years 
and education in co-opt ration has been placed 
on a systematic basis by the new educational 
and propagandist associations which have been 
organized in all the major i rovmccs. In Bom- 
bay and Bengal arrangements have also been 
devised to educate the members of managing 
committees in the principles of the movement 
through peripatetic instructors and courses ot 
simple lectures 

Internal Management of Societies — '1 he 

managing committee of a society consists of 5 to 
9 members of the society, the chairman 
being usually the leading person in the village. 
The daily work of the society is carried on by 
the secretary, but the managing committee 
supervises the work and has alone the power 
to admit new members, to receive deposits, 
arrange for outside loans, grant loans to members 
and take notice of defaulters. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and hpoks are 
usually supplied lrom the Registrar’s office to 
simplify fcho work of the secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection by 
important ) jeal officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts- are audited, at least 
once a year by the auditors working under the 


Registrars of Co-operative Societies and the 
Societies are inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madras the inspection is carried out, by unions, 
while m the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajnwre-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests with the central banks. Jn 
the CVntjnl Provinces, the inspection is con- 
trolled by the Provincial .Federation working 
t trough Uic ( cntral Hank. In Bombay super- 
vision is exercised partly by unions, partly by 
Central Hanks and partly by honorary 
organizers In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the inspecting staff works und<r the 
direct orders ot the RogFtiar. The loans are 
mostly givin on the s< cunty oi two co-members. 
Under the Act, Societies are allowed under 
certain conditions to advance loans on 
the hypothi cation of moveable or immove- 
able propeity, and there is nothing unco- 
operative in this so long as peisonal security 
which is the central principle of co-operation is 
given and the borrower's pioperty is recognized 
as only a secondary or collateral protection. 
Moitgagis ftie taken occasionally, especially 
in the case of long term loans and loans for the 
liquidat.on ol old debts. 

The supreme' scat of authority in co-operative 
societies is the general body ot members as- 
sembled in general meetings. At the annual 
genejal meeting held at the' close ol the co- 
operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet ja^ed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit ot 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the Managing Com 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of the society are annually carried to tiie Reserve 
bund, which is jndnisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
ol the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules irameci under 
the Act prescribed. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
the Reserve Funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, though steps are being taken in some 
parts of the country to stop this practice and 
to insist on the Reserve being kept entirely 
apait from the working capital and invested 
in Government securities or placed as floating 
deposits in Central Banks. The Government 
of India state in their Resolution ot 17th 
June 1914 “that while there may be 
advantages in the earlier stages in using the 
Reserve as part of the working capital of the 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
l mportant,be set apart for separate investments.” 
The Eighth Conference of Registrars held in 
1918 has also accepted this view. The 
general trend of opinion seems to he that 
primary societies should be free to utilize their 
reserve funds as part ol the working capital 
except when they have considerable outside 
deposits and have not made special arrange* 
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ments in respect of fluid resource to cover such 
borrowings. 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minent is the evil of un punctuality. This is due 
more to easy going ways oflite and the narrow- 
ness of margin between income and expenditure 
than to recalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work ol the 
societies owing to lack of education and absence 
of higher ideals. The general body leaves 
affairs at the mercy of the committee and tin 
committee transfers its powers to the chairman, 
secretary or some other member. Then there 
is the objectionable practice of making book- 
adjustments and taking benami loans. A grave 
defect is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented meeting withdrawals of such savings, 
deposits or temporary suiplus lunds without 
delay and granting loans on demand according 
to actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed oniy twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are 
advanced and again after harvest tunc when 
recoveries are collected. In several provinces 
members have to wait for weeks before they 
can get funds for agricultural operations, and as 
such operations must be proceeded with resort to 
the money-lender is not uncommon. To 

provide for members who want laigc loans on 
the securUy of land for clearance of debt or agri- 
cultural improvement, sepaiate land mortgage 
societies have been starti d in the Punjab, ami 
will be found necessary in other Provinces if 
the members are to be financed adequately 
for all approved objects. Moreo/tr, as 

the bye-laws place a limitation on the 
amount of loan that can be advanced to an 
individual and the financing agencies often 
cut down the loan requirements, the Society 
has, in no sense, supplanted the monev-Iender. 
Owing to absence of banking facilities the 
societies are further unable to meet emergent 
demands, and to receive repayments in small 
sums at the convenience of members. 

Non-agricult ural Societies. — Non-agricu 1 - 
tural credit societies have grown up in towns 
and cities for improving the economic and 
moral condition of persons engaged in handi- 
crafts and cottage industries , of artisans and small 
traders, members of particular castes and em- 
ployees of big firms and Government depart- 
ments. Non-agricultural societies, except tho.se 
for handicraftsmen, artsans, and persons of 
the poorer classes, referred to later, have usually 
a limited liability. This is due partly to the 
absence of any assets in real property among 
their members, but mainlsto the field* of their 
work not being compact a in the ea^e of agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution Is based On the ‘Schulze Dehtzsche* 
model and in most cases the management B 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work is extended, a paid staff is em- 
ployed. There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in monthly 
nstalmenfcs, and the rest of the working capitul 
s obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative and Joint 
Btoc^.&Mrics usually form only a meagre portion 
of the' capital. Of the total working capital 
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of roughly Rs. 2,90,00,000, Rs. 65,00,000 re- 
present loans and deposits from non-members, 
Its. 5,000 loans and deposits from other 
societies, Its. 21,00,000 loans Irom Provincial 
or Central Bank, Its. 78,00,000 deposits from 
members, Rs. 1,00,000 share capital, Rs. 
16,00,000 reserve luud and Rs. 3,00,000 State 
aid. At the end of every year one-fourth of 
th« net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There are a few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many non-agricu lturai 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
m for profits and dividends and a growing 
tendency to make the societies close preserves 
once they have started running oil profitable 
lines. The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies arc loth to 
admit new members who arc in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in tills gioup are communal socie- 
ty s, and societies of employees ot firms, railway 
companies and Government o dices. There 
are again, a few societies organized on 
the lines of the People’s Banks oi Europe to 
assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
com pricing members oi particular com- 
munities. These give promise of develop- 
ing a truly non-capitalist system of banking run 
for the people and by the people, providing for 
the person of small means those modern 
bunking facilities winch have so largely assisted 
in developing trade and industries in 
other countries . Some of the larger non- 
agricultural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large balances 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
^mallei primaiy societies. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns and this class is as deeply in- 
debted and as badly remunerated as the 
agriculturists. Co-operation, if introduced 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the means of their 
economic regeneration. No systematic efforts 
Iiave hitherto been made in this direction, as 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment was initiated in Bombay under the 
auspices of an organization known as the Debt 
Redemption Committee. Some work m this 
direction has also been done in Madras, particu - 
larly among the depressed classes and among the 
low-paid employees of municipal bodies. The 
Social Service League of Bombay has also lately 
started several promising societies among 
factory workers and the starting of co-operative 
credit societies for workeis in factories has come 
to be recognized as an essential feature of every 
well-coriaidered scheme of welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non -agricultural societies during the year 1919-20 
were Rs. 4,96,32,640 and Rs. 2,54,75,665, respect 
tively, as against the total of less than Rs. 25 
lakhs issued by both these classes of societies 
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in the year 1906-7. As the movement progresses, 
it is being more and more realised that the early 
clearance of a member from previous debts 
after his admission to a society is very desirable 
.and greater attention is being bestowed by co- 
operative workers on this question. It is Impossi- 
ble to insist on the restriction of loans to produc- 
tive objects and there are circumstances under 
which unproductive loans are permissible and 
even advisable. What should be and generally 
is borne in mind is that precautions are taken 
by societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure aiul agricultural implements, 
payment oi rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of law mateiials for industries, I 
for trade, for house-building and for food and | 
other necessaries of life in non-agricultuial 
societies. The terms of the loiins are one year i 
or less on those lor current needs, whether 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five j 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or foi laud improvement An unsatisfactory \ 
feature of the co-operative system in 
.some of the Provinces is the laxity and I 
unpunctuality in the matter of repa>incnt ! 
ot loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless promptitude of payment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in tins respect. The Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
priority of claim ovei other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand duo to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
todder or agricultural implements, in cases 
where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law Courts have ruled that such 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in its tavour in advance. To carry 
out the intention oi the framers oi the 
legislation it is proposed to convcit this 
claim into a lien aud thus get over the legal 
difficulty, But not content with this, some 
eo-operators have pleaded for special powers 
of recovery of loans under which overdue 
loans mqy be recovered as arrears of land 
revenue. Most local Governments have framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to 
refer disputed claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of tho Registrar m the 
same manner as a decree of the Civil Court. 
It is 'not likely that Government will sanction a 
special process imder which claims against 
defaulting members may be recovered according 
to procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. For the existence of a special 
privilege of this character cannot blit lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and in securing 
regular repayments on them. Demand for a 
special procedure for the recovery of the dues of a 
cancelled society stands on a somewhat different 
footing and the Local Governments of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa have already passed enact- 
ment^ enabling the contribution levied by the 


liquidator of a cancelled society to be collected 
in the same manner as arrears of land revenue 
on an application being made in that behalf 
by the Registrar of Co-opcrativo Societies. 
Legislation on similar lines has been adopted in 
Madras Bombay, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. — As soon as the initial stage of the move- 
ment had passed, a very urgent problem had to 
be faced. This was to finance the agricultural 
societies that were growing in all directions. 
And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the movement 
hail attained therein. In Madras, a Central 
Bank, which lent to Co-operative Societies all 
over the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 190 7. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies , district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
di liuency in tho local capital of the societies 
within their districts, aud in some places Joint 
Stock Banks were persuaded to make advances 
direct to agricultural societies or through the 
medium ol local Central Banks. A large nurnbei 
ot piosperous non -agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 
tural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given. With the progress of the movement, 
however, this aid was discontinued. In Bombay 
there was no movement to start local financing 
agencies and the very tlow progress of the 
movement made it difficult lor central banks 
with a restricted area of opeiations to work 
successfully. Accordingly the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank was founded in 1911, with a, 
share capital of Us. 7 lakhs and with power to 
issue debentures at 4 per cent, up to three times 
the amount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment of interost 
on the debentures till their repayment. 

Neither of tin se was organized as a 
co-operative Apex Bank in the true sense 
of the term. In the Bombay Central 
Bank, co-operative societies are members 
and may be expected gradually to assist in 
shaping its general policy. The Madras Central 
Bank has been recently converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working in harmony with district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with Central Banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies either through the affiliated local banks 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 1916 to form an immediate 
link between the district banks in the Province 
and tho Joint 8 took Banks in Allahabad and 
elsewhere. It has worked well and its success 
led to the establishment of a Provincial Bank 
with a similar constitution in Bihar and Orissa, 
A scheme has also been set afoot for having a 
Provincial Apex Bank in Bengal, where, as 
also in Bihar and Orissa, the primary societies 
are at present financed by Central Banks at 
district or taluka head-quarters, A Provincial 
Federation of Central Banks has for the present 
been started transferring to itself the deposit 
liabilities oi local banks, and distributing these 
according to requirements. The Federation 
also acts as the balancing centre for the pro- 
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vine© and provides fluid resource to affiliated 
banks. In the United Provinces primary 
societies are financed on the same system, ana 
there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which Central Banks will be federa- 
ted is under contemplation. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and though sooner 
or later it, too, will have an Apex Bank, no 
definite proposal for the establishment of such a 
Bank has yet matured. A provincial union has, 
however, been recently started which will work 
as a . financial federation for the local banks 
in the province and facilitate mutual aid 
between them till an Apex Bank comes into 
being. 

The constitution of Central Banks is not 
uniform, but the existing Banks may be 
classified under three general heads : — (1) Banks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) Banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) Banks which 
include societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. The bulk of the 
Central Banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal typo is 
theoretically the best, hut the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of perso mel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces 

Functions of Central Banks The func- 
tions of Central Banks are to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of societies, i 
Hence where the Central Bank.' are not formed 
on a capitalistic basis, they perform the functions 
of supervision and control of the Societies 
affiliated to them, and in some Provinces they 
also organise new Societies and even take 
Up the entire educational work now done by 
the Registrar. Usually the unit of area for 
Central Banks is fixed as coterminous with 
the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in different parts of the country we 
notice the existence of Central Societies for 
tnlukas and occasionally for smaller tracts. 
An important class of institutions included 
under the statistics of central societies are 
unions. These may bo described as federations 
of societies which are maintained for supervision, 
either combined or not with the assessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies They 
do not, however, undertake banking business. 
These unions have a very restricted area of 
operations, within a radius of five to eight 
miles from a central village. They arc accepted 
as integral parts of the provincial organization 
in Burma and tnc Central Provinces, in one 
case serving as a link between primary societies 
and the provincial bank and in the other be- 
tween primary societies and local banks. The 
system has also been extended to Bombay and 
to Madras, though in the last named province 
no guarantee is undertaken by those bodies. 


Organization and Propaganda It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the Registrar with the 
help of a staff of assistant registrars, auditors and 
other officers and a few honorary non- 
official workers. Where the Central Bank 
system has properly developed, the Birectors 
of the, Central Bank either themselves or 
through a paid agency organise societies and, 
as stated above, surper vise their working. The 
number of honorary workers Is steadily 
| increasing and in some Presidencies there is a 
staff of specially-appointed honorary organisers 
who regularly assist the Registrars. The 
activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative institution which will 
•o-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
official workers, and place them on a responsible 
basis. The objective is to have the movement 
directed and controlled through self-governing 
representative bodies liko organisation societies 
or federations on the lines of similar institutions 
in Germany, Kngland and Ireland. Such 
institutions carry on active educational 
propaganda, and through the agency of local 
committees and groups ot workers, assist in 
the organization of new societies and attend 
to their supervision. Arrangements can also be 
J possible for the carrying on the audit of 
I societies — tor which Government cannot continue 
to increase the official staff to an unlimited 
I extent — on payment of some fixed contributions. 
Finally, such federations should have the 
final voice in the determination of policy, aud 
subject to the statutory powers of the Registrar 
gradually take over the control of the co- 
operative organization in a province. In the 
Central Provinces, there has been for some 
years a federation of Co-operative Banks 
and Societies which promises to develop into a 
co-op rati ve organising and controlling 
agency. The federation provides a regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit 
and control, arranges for the training 
of the federation staff, attempts to secure 
uniformity ot practice among co-operative 
institutions and to promote their interest 
and fosters the spread of co-operation 
by active propaganda. A Provincial Union 
has also been started in Madras, but its objects 
are mainly educational and propagandist. Its 
activities are at present confined to the Issuing 
of co-operative journals and the holding of 
conferences. Its constitution and its lines 
of work have now been revised so as 
to make it the central self-governing organiza- 
tion in the movement. ACentral Institute to focus 
tlie efforts of co-operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist wor k was established in Bom- 
bay in 19 IS. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the movement in the Presidency, 
by promoting the study of co-operation and by 
co-ordinating the activities of several existing 
propagandist and organization agencies. The 
Institute has no powers of control, though it is 
expected to ascertain and represent the views 
of co-operators on questions affecting the move- 
ment. Organization will be undertaken prim- 
arily in the City of Bombay. The activities of 
the Institute in the mofussil are carried on 
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through its thieo divisional branches and 
some of these hare already done nmeh to 
educate public opinion on the aims and ideals of 
the movement. In Bengal, a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with identical 
aims. The Society has undertaken much of 
the educational and propagandist work hitherto 
performed by the Co-operative Department, 
and has assisted in the organization of co-oper- 
ative stores among students in colleges. It 
has opened branch centres and projected f» 
comprehensive scheme for the training of 
members of village societies and their Secretaries 
A federation with a constitution more or less 
similar to that oi the Central Provinces Ft der- 
ation is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, while in the Punjab a provincial union 
has been organized for conducting the audit ot 
primary societies and undertaking general 
propagandist work, in Burma, the audit ot 
primary societies is conducted by a central 
committee consisting of important Depart- 
mental officials and representatives oi co-oper- 
ative institutions. This also assists in the or- 
ganization of the Provincial Conference and acts 
as an advisory body to the Registrar. Organiza- 
tion, supervision and propaganda are furthered 
by district federations ot unions of primary 
societies. These arc all recent developments 
and it is still too early to forecast on what 
lines the transfer of control to representative 
co-operative agencies will bo earned out. 

Other forms of Co-operation.— After the 
passing of the amended Co-operative Societies 
Act the application of eo- operation to purposes 
other than credit was greatly extended, but it, ip 
only during the last few years that a genera] 
demand for producers, and consumers* pur- 
chase and sale co-operative societies has ex- 
hibited itself. Before the year 1918-10, there 
were only a few store societies ail over the country. 
In all provinces, particularly in Madras, some 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
(“lasses, while in Bengal and the Hinted Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
oi stores ior students living in hostels attached 
to Colleges. The movement, lias, however, 
now begun to obtain popular favour in view 
of the increasing prices of the daily necessaries 
of life, and the profiteering which assumed 
serious proportions at the close of the War. 
Go-operators in the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
and the Punjab have attempted earnestly to 
tackle the evil by organizing supply unions, 
store societies, and distributive departments 
attached to credit societies, and in all the three 
provinces some steps are contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. A Whole- 
sale Society is projected in Bengal. In Madras 
the premier store works as a wholesale supplier 
to the smaller stores. 

In some Provinces efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organising co-opera- 
tive societies for the workers. Many of these 
societies merely provide cheap credit, but in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
material and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important industry which flourished in India 
before the introduction of machinery was hand- 


loom weaving and efforts have been made to 
revive it by the formation of productive co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
of the weaveis* societies are not merely credit 
societies, but undertake the purchase of good 
yarn for members, and in some cases have store 
branches to sell ihe cloth produced by them. 
They have also bun instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods amongst the 
conservative weaving classes. Other industrial 
societies to be found in very small numbers here 
and there arc t,hme for “gaolees ” or milkmen, 
dyers, basket and brass w'orkrrs in the Central 
Provinces, “Chammars” and“I)hers"in Bombay 
and Punjab, lac quorum re workers, carpenters, 
wood carvers, blacksmith and potters. The 
Indian industrial Commission in the course of 
tlieir inquines devoted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage industries 
and the possibility ot reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject are not 
very definite. State loans lor purchase of 
costly plant or machinery are, however, recom- 
mended, and emphasis is laid on the necessity 
of arranging facilities lor the marketing ol' 
products oi home industries. The first, step 
to industrial co-operation is to he taken by 
familiarizing workers with the principles of 
co-operative credit, though later on se para ft* 
non-credit Institutions would become neces- 
sary. Suggestions are made 1 for technical 
guidance to workers, and the local depart- 
ments oi industries are advbert to keep workers 
constantly informed about the demands ot 
the markets Organization of industrial 
societies is to be a function ol local departments 
ol industries, but as these wi 1 1 be engaged with 
problems of big industries, it is doubtful ot 
the cottage and small industries wall have 
much scope for development undei the new' 
regime. 

An interesting development of lecent years m 
the provision ot housing through co-operative 
societies. A good number oi Housing Societies 
have been started in Bombay City and abo m 
a tew other centres. They are organized on 
the co-partnership system, under which the 
Society owns the houses and lets them to mem- 
bers at- fixed rents. Tlie scheme is feasible for 
sucli section of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capitals . 
Tenants ownership societies have also been 
started. There are some Building Societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but their 
activities are confined mainly to the provision 
of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or ol building materials. 

The province of Burma is a pioneer in tho 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
a central re-insurance society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
other provinces co-operative insurance for cattle 
has made only slight progress with the exception 
of the Punjab where the movement has 
developed enough to necessitate the starting 
of a reinsurance society. 

Agricultural Co-operation. — Agricultural 
societies have until recently been engaged only 
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m supplying cheap credit to thoir members, 
lmt there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities. 
Grain Banks have, in some provinces 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members m times of scai- 
oity. Such b.mkj. have been started 
in Bombay, Madras, and B ngal, Mysore 
and Coorg. Societies on a similar 
principle for the storage ol fodder may assist in 
solving what is likely to become in the near 
future an important problem in rural economy 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being adopted is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of good unadulterated seed. A 
number of small seed societies have been 
organized in the Bombay Presidency, and in the 
Central Provinces and lVrar, the work appears to 
have been particularly well organized. Societies 
lor the co-operative purchase and sale of manure 
will also prove a great boon, and a tew such i 
stores have been established in Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay. In the Punjab and in Madras 
the supply of agru ultural requisites has been ■ 
undertaken either by the ere lit societies on, 
the commission-indent system 01 special supply 
unions are organized for bulky orders, 
making contracts, distributing good-, and 
collecting payments. 

The joint sale of produce are becoming 
popular as co-operative credit thrives and 
agriculturists become less dependent on 
local traders. While Buima Jed the way 
by starting societies lor the joint 
sale of paddy, the most interesting develop- 
ments in the direction have taken place m 
Bombay. Societies for the sale ot agricultural 
commodities, chieily cotton and jaggery have 
been started in several districts in the Deccan 
and the Kamatak. This aspect ot co-operation 
lias lately attracted considerable attention and 
attempts similar to those made in Bombay are 
contemplated m Madras and the Punjab. It 
will indeed be a great achievement if these ef- 
forts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At 
present he buyB in the dearest market and sells 
in the cheapest. But it co-o* crative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will be much improved. Apart from 
separate societies for the purpose, credit socie- 
ties and central banks, in many parts ot the 
country arrange for the joint sale of produce. 
In some places credit societies undertake the 
joint purchase of agricultural implements for 
members, while in others separate registered 
societies are started for the purpose. In some 
provinces in Upper India, this work is perform- 
ed by central Banks for the Societies affiliated 
to them. 

Efforts have been made in some parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either totally of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. 
Co-operative creameries and ghee producing 
societies have also been started in one or two 
provinces. Another Interesting development 
is the starting of cattle-breeding societies in 


the Central Provinces and elsewhere. It is 
anticipated that these societies will assist in 
' supplying the keen demand that exists for 
bulls of good stock. In several provinces 
there arc Societies for rice-hulling, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and for lilt irrigation. Gin- 
ning on co-operative lines lias also been attemp- 
ted. An interesting experiment is the starting 
in the Punjab of societies for the consolidation 
of small and scattered holdings. Tin so propose 
to regroup and reallot the holdings of members, 
and it this voluntary action proves sufficient 
for the purpose, one of the gravest evils ol 
modern India agriculture will be solved with- 
out the aid ol State help or legislation. 

Government has of late made attempts to 
bring the co-operative movement in close touch 
with the Agricultural Department, Co-opcr- 
afcion has already been successful to a consider- 
able extent in redeeming the chronic indeb- 
tedness of the agriculturist, but if the improve- 
ment in Ins economic condition is to be 
permanent it is essential that he should be 
prevailed upon to adopt improved methods 
of production. The Agucultuial Department 
does undertake propagandist work with this 
object, but its ettoits have not proved as 
successful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many pluces 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have been made the ecu ties tor the 
propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department »nd District Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asso- 
ciation with the other they are fast developing 
a truly organic connection." 

Committee on Co-operation in India. — 

In July 1014, the Government ot India 
issued a lengthy llesolution on co-operation 
in India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the last ten years. It particularly em- 
phasised the urgency of a proper financial 
organisation of societies and stated that 
“ the responsibilities introduced by the 
addition to the co-operative organization 
of the central and provincial banks are 
of a serious character. To supervise the 
relations of such institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 
stituent societies on the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people.” 
In October, the Imperial Government appointed 
a Committee under Sir Edward Maclagan 
to examine whether the movement especially 
in its higher stages and in its financial aspect 
was progressing on sound lines and to suggest 
any measures of improvement which seemed 
to be required. The enquiry was to be directed 
primarily to an examination of such matters 
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as the constitution and working of Central 
and Provincial Banks, the financial connection 
between the various parts of the co-operative 
organization, the audit, inspection, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the utiliza- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry was, however, in no way rigidly limit- 
ed by the Government of India In its 
report, which was issued in September 1015, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. 

Government Action on Committee’s 
Report. — The minor recommendations made 
have already been given effect to, hut 
the opinions of the Local Governments 
were invited on the important ones. These i 
opinions were published by the Government j 
of India in September 1917. The Government | 
of 1 ndia has now passed orders on the rccom- ] 
mendations in the light of the opinions of the j 
Local Governments. The view's of the Local 
Government, differ widely and clearly show 
that a uniform system cannot be introduced j 
in provinces with diverse conditions. The ; 
prescribed standard of fluid resources is con- 
demned by some provinces, others object to 
the use of the Reserve Funds by societies in i 
their own business, and a majority disapprove 
of the proposed appointment of an expert 
co-operator with the Government of India, 
while practically all approve of a summary 
process of recovery for the dues of members of 
societies in liquidation. Several provinces 
have already decided to take action on such of 
the recommendations as are approved of by 
the Registrars and are suitable to local con- 
ditions, and the co-operative organization in 
most provinces lias been modified moro or 
less on the lines suggested. With a view 
further to elicit opinion on the recom- 
mendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Registrars and a lew selected 
non-official co-operators were invited. The j 
Conference passed several nnpoitant rcsolu - 1 
lions, adopting the Committee’s suggestions! 
about the utilization of reserve funds and the 
acceptance ot savings deposits by primary 
societies and disapproving generally of the 
recommendation about the standard of fluid 
resource to be maintained by central institutions 
The Conference also had under consideration 
the suggestion made by the Committee on 
Co-operation that as the financing of the move- 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting ol pro-notes 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
lor. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert Committee, but the Government 
of India have practically shelved it by insisting 
that they would assemble the Committee at 
some date convenient to them. 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.-— It is 

hardly possible to appreciate the effect of 
the co-operative movement m enabling the 
agriculturists to resist the rigours of a famine 
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as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
the co-operative organisation. For, after the 
introduction of the co-operative movement 
in India, the country has not been affected by 
1 any widespread famines like those through 
which the greater portion of the country 
passed in 1898-1900. The agricultural season 
of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
i organisation in most provinces to a very 
severe test and the reports for the next few 
, years should afford some indication of the 
| resisting power of the co-opeiative organization. 
There has occasionally been scarcity verging 
on famine in Bombav, Bengal, and the Punjab 
and the United Provinces hut in neither of the 
two provinces was the distress sufficiently 
crushing or w ides piead to render the assistance 
provided by the societies inadequate for the 
needs of members. Iri the Central Provinces, 
owing to the drying up ol recoveries and tho 
issue of large advances to agriculturists to 
tide over a had season, the furtherance of the 
movement was seriously depleted and the 
Apex Bank was able to meet its 

liabilities cnlv with the financial assistance 
of Government. In Bengal and the Punjab, 
the return of favourable seasons has averted 
anv breakdown of the system, but the same 
cannot he asserted of the United Provinces, 
wheic there appears to he some danger of 
the strain not being quite successfully withstood. 
With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more 
systematic management of the funds of cential 
societies it is anticipated that in future the 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
be satisfactorily met. Tn 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically the w’holo of the country 
w'as subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
w’as a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
non-co-ope rathe institutions and place them 
In co-operative banks. 9 he outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
j deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
I deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or throe provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
W’here the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in Central 
Banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Rs. 5,00,000 to Central Societies 
to be utilized in rase of urgent loans to agri- 
cultural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. On the whole, therefore, the 

movement appeals to have stood the test 
of the War much better than might have 
been expected. While, therefore, the co- 

operative movement as a whole has been 
the cause of little or no anxVty to the 

public as well as to the State, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces have borne 
their share of the burden of the War to tin- 
best of their ability. Large subscriptions to the 
War Loan and relief funds were made in Ben- 
gal, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has, in 

fiomo places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
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elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures ou the society’s paper?, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies. In Bombay, night schools for 
adults have been started with the aid of a 
splendid donation made by Sir Vithaldas D 
Thackersey, while in the Punjab, liihar, Bengal 
and elsewhere much expenditure on education 
is incurred by co-operative institutions 
themselves. There are not f ew cases where 
a society has set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notorious for their intem- 
perate habits and lias in other ways worked lor 
a better morality by insisting on a high stand- 
ard of life. Societies have occasionally con- 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and have thus indirectly 
trained members to the habit of thrift. Liquid- 
ation of old debts again has been rendered 
possible to a great extent and many an agri- 
culturist who was formerly in a state of chronic 
indebtedness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has been calculated that in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from Co-operatdve Credit Societies instead 
of from the village mono y-lon dels, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of at least 20 to 30 lakhs of rupees. The villagi 


rates of interest have naturally gone down con- 
siderably and the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and tbe force that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the 
value of savings better appreciated. Partici- 
ation in tbe management of societies has 
rought home to the members the important 
lessons of self-help and self-reliance ; but the 
most important achievement of co-operation 
has been the instilling of a sense of com- 
munal life — a feeling of “all for each and 
each for all ” amongst the membors of a co- 
operative body. If these sigrfs become as 
common as they are now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic benefits achieved by 
it, co-opeiation succeeds in its true aim — the 
building up of the character of the poo pie 
and the promotion of their welfare by the i»« 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princi- 
ples of self-help, and, above all, by showing 
the wisdom of mutual help and brotherliness 
amongst neighbours— a resuscitation of rural 
life such as Is conducive to more quickened 
national progress will not be far off. 

The following statements show the progress 
of the Co-operative movement in different 
provinces, and contain some information about 
their detailed working till the end of the 
official year 1919-20 : — 
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5^8 Statistics of Co-operation. 



Total number of societies — 40,772. 

Total membership of primary societies — 15,21,148. 

Total working capital (in round figures) — Rs- 21,40,71,000. 



5^9 


The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and is adminis- 
tered by the Central Committee of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty- five first class medical women, but it 
is hoped that this number will shortly be 
augmented. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Committee which includes the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman ; (b) in England, 
by a sub-committee, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
flome Committee of the Countess of Duftcrin’s 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
lor physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the members of the Service is to 
be recruited in England and in India respec- 
tively. In the original constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical- women who are 
in the service of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, the Countess of Duffeiin's Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institut ions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any M alive Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General oi 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-Geneial 
of India. ( b ) Must be between tho ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, i.e. t she must 
possess a medical qualification registcrablc 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registerable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act : but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of tho Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability. ( d ) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character. But the Central Committee re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers of the Service are required to engage for 
duty anywhere in India or Burma. Those 
recruited in England serve for six months, and 
those recruited in India for three months, in a 
General Hospital of the Province to which they 
are deputed. After this period of probation 
has been satisfactorily passed their appoint 
ments are confirmed. The services of Members 


may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, which may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows : — 
During probation Rs. 350 per month . there- 
after Us. 400 up to the end of the 4th year : 
Us. 450 from the 5th to the 7th year ; Rs. 600 
from the 8th to the 10th year; and Us. 560 
after the 10th year. But no member can be 
confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
passed an examination in such vernacular as 
the _ Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
within one year of her appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters are provided free of 
rent : or a hou^e rent allowance to be deter- 
mined by tho Provincial Committee may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it docs not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whel her such duties aro thus interfered 
with. Except in veiy special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of forty-eight. A 
member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — («) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. \b) 
Privilege Leave, which is leave on full pay and 
is meant, to provide a month’s holiday in the 
year. If it cannot be granted during the year, 
it can bo accumulated up to a limit of three 
months, (e) Furlough, at the rate of two 



furlough is not granted till after four years of 
1 duty, and more than light months furlough 
1 is not granted at ono time. Study leave may 
, also bo grau ted not exceeding three months 
, at a time and up to twelve months during the 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced* 

! ing the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
5 Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses. There are also allowances to cover the 
cost of journeys by rail and road. 
i There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
j member contributing monthly thereto five per 
| cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
; to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 

! “or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
I invest without risk to the funds of tho Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of iil-health) before 
completing five years* service, or in the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
j credit of the subscriber is handed over to her. 
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The Lady Hardinge Medical College 

was opened by H»s Excellency Lord Hardinge on 
February 17th, 1916. This College was estab- 
lished in commemoration of the visit of their 
Imperial Majesties to Delhi in 1911, with the 
object of providing a complete medical education 
tor women of India The initial cost was 
defrayed by subscriptions collected by the late 
Lady Hardinge mainly from Indian Princes 
and Chiefs. After her” death in 1914, it was 
decided to complete the institution as a memo- 
rial to Lady Hardinge. 

The College and Hospital buildings together 
with hostels for medical students and muses, 
and residences for the medical and teaching 
staff, are grouped m a large compound, situated 
in the Imperial enclave in close proximity to 
the city of Delhi. The College buildings con- 
sist of three blocks containing Libraiy, Museum, 
Lecture Booms, Offices and Laboratories. Se- 
parate hostels with kitchens and dining rooms, 
are provided for Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, 
Parsec, Indian Christian and European stu- 
dents. The total cost ol the completed build- 
ings and equipment will be about 2 a lacs. The 
College is supported by a grant from Govern- 
ment. It is designed to accommodate 100 
students and to provide a lull medical cuni- 
culum as required by the General Mcdtc.il 
Council of Groat Britain. At present it is affi- 
liated in the Faculty of Medicine oi the L 111 - 


versity of the Punjab up to the First Profes- 
sional Examination. The staff are all women. 

Piincipal and Professor of Medicine, Miss 
K A. Platt, M d. (Lond.), Women’s Medical 
Service, India; Professor of Surgery, Miss H. M. 
Franklin, m.bbs. (Lond.); Vice-Principal and 
Professor of Gyumcology and Midwifery, Miss 
C. L Iloultonj MD., nk, (Lond.) Cert. Trop. 
Medicine (Lond.), Women’s Medical Service, 
India; Professor of Pathology, Miss M. B. Stog- 
don, fi.RUP, M r.c k ; Professor of Anatomy, 
Miss M. C. Murpii>,gM.B (Cal.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
Miirs. (Eng.), Women’s Medical Service, 
India ; Prolessor of Physiology, Miss M. It. N. 
Holmer, m a. (Dublin) Nat. Sc. Tripos Class 1 
(Cantab ) Diploma (Distinction, Oxon.); Pro- 
fessoi of Chemistry, Miss A. M. Bain, m.a., 
n. so , (Aberdeen), Special Distinction in Che- 
im -.try; Professor of Botany and Zoology, Miss 
llett ; Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 
Mhs P, M 1 lor tli wick, B Sr (Lond ), M. Sr. 
(Bristol), Warden and Secretary, Miss M. \V. 
Jesson, Maths Iiipos (Cantab). 

The Lady Haidinge Training School for 
Nurses. — Attached to the Hospital which 
is designed to hold 168 beds is a training school 
for muses and mulwives. ft is intended to 
train Indian guts as nurses , who will be avail- 
able tor nur-ang in private families as well as 
111 hospitals Nur-ang Superintendent, Miss 
L. E. Mackenzie. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


The National Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India at once one of 
the most efficient as it is among the most uselul 
.and benevolent institutions m India, is the out- 
come of the ivork of the Countess oi Dufferin and 
Ava during the tunc of hei husband’s Vice- 
royalty. Tiie late Queen Victoiia diew t.Le 
attention of the Countess, on the depaituie 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup- 
plying medical aid to women in tins country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest in 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 
she found that, though certain groat efforts 
were being made in a few places to provide 
female attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
and dispensaries for women, and although 
missionary effort had done much, and had 
indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
neers into the field, yet taking India as a whole, 
its women, owing to the ‘’purdah” system, 
were undoubtedly without, that medical aid 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider as absolutely necessary. In the 
Countess’ own words written m 1886 after the 
movement had becit started : ”1 found that 
even in cases where nature, if left to hen- elf, 
would be the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite mis- 
chief, which might often be charactcnscd as 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people of India could be made 
to realise that their women have to bear more 
than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and with the women of other nationalities to 
relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
surely ^ the men would put their shoulders to 
the w heel aud would determine that wives. 


mo the is and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, m times of sickness and 
pam, have eveiy relief that human skill and 

temier nursing could afford them I 

' thought that if an association could be formed 
which should set before itself this one single 
object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
relief to the women of India, and which should 
: carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects and by working m a strictly unsecta- 
| rian spmt, then it might become national, and 
■ ought to command the suppoit and sympathy 
j of every one in the country who has women 
dependent upon him.” 

Initiation of the Scheme.— Lady Duife- 
rih’s plans weu: warmly icccived by the public 
ail over India. The scheme was drawn out. 
and published in the different dialects. The 
association was named “ The National Asso- 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India,” and the money for its 
suppo/f, as it was received, was credited to the 
“ Countess of Duffcrin’s Fund.” The affairs 
of the Association were managed by a central 
committee of winch the Countess of Dufferin 
during her stay in India was President. Brancn 
Associations, each independent for financial and 
administrative purposes, but linked with the 
1 central committee, were formed in most parts 
of tiie country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August 1885. The objects 
of the Association are thus set-forth in its 
publications. — I. Medical tuition, including the 
1 teaching and training in India of women as 
1 doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
wives. II. Medical relief, including the estab- 
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lishing under female superintendence, of dis- 
pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
women and children ; the opening of female 
wards under women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of female medical officers and atten- 
dants for existing female wards ; and the 
founding of hospitals for women where special 
funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained female nurses and 
midwives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and private houses. 

Within four years from its inception there 
were m existence twelve hospilals toi women 
and fifteen dispcnsaiies, most of which were 
officered by women, and all more or kss closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was enough to 
set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
fund ; and also six medical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme —The fiist regular train- 
ing school in India for the mstiuctiou of 
native pupils m medical and surgical nursing, 
and m midwifery was established m 1880 by 
the Bombay Branch of the Assoaation rn con- 
nection with the Caina Hospital m Bombay. 
This is a civil institution under Government 
management, and is sol< ly for women and 
children of all castes and denominations. In 


connection therewith is the Allbles? Obstetric 
Hospital and the Jaffer Suleiman Dispensary 
for women nml children. r l he present physi- 
cian-in -charge is Miss A. Turner Watts, M.n. 
(Loud). 

There are thirteen Provincial Branches work- 
ing under the central committee ; and attached 
m some manner, or affiliated to the provm 
eial branches, there are about one hundred 
and forty Local and District Associations or 
Committee® engaged m furthering the work of 
the Association. 'There aic one hundred and 
fifty-eight hospitals, waids, or dispensaries of 
various kinds for the medical relief of close 
on one and a quarter million women and 
elnldrm ; and the value ot the institutions 
engaged m the work of the Association was 
estimated at over o (> lakh® of iup.es. 

Annual Report. — The Report of the Asso- 
ciation is published annually, and can he 
obtained either fiom the Supeiintendent of 
Government Punting, Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, the price being one rupee 
and eight annas The man of India published 
theiewith shows the women’s Hospitals officered 
bv women in India. The Uonoiaiy Secretary 
; m Colonel R J I card, I M 8 and the Joint 
Si notary, l>r. M J. Balfour, MU, Women's 
Medical Service. The Headquarters of the 
Central Committee are Yiceiegal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain ol efficient I> -nuised ho-pitals which 
exists m England, there has been a groat de- 
velopment of skilled musing of icernt jenis. 
This actixity is pimnpallv centied in the 
Bengal, Madia®, and Bomba 5 Pr< '-idem lev, 
wheie the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and when* huge j»i J x at < 
stalls an* maintained, available to the geiuial 
public on payment ot a picscubcd scale o i 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a veailv supply of 
fully t lamed nurses, both to meet then own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and innate agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. J 11 Bomba > 
the organisation has gone a step farthei. tbiough 
the establishment of the Bombay Piosidonov 
Nutsing Association, c/o St. Gcoige's Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed ot repie- 1 

sentatives ot the x minus Nursing Asm-, 

ciations in charge of individual hospilals, ( 
and works under the Government. The 
principle on which the relations of tins Asso- | 
elation with the Local Associations is govennd, 
is that there shall be central examination and j 
control combined with complete individual 
autonomy in administration. 

Nursing Bodies.— -The Honorary Secretary 
of the Calcutta Nursing Association is Mr. 
R. A. B. Reynolds, the Presidency General 
Hospital. The address of the Mayo Hospital 
Nursing Association is in Strand Road In 
Madras there is the General Hospital, with a j 
stalf ol 02 nurses, the Government Maternity 1 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Ktlpauk, the lioyappeta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the lust 111 India to 
realise the value of nursing m connection with 
| hospital woik. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. K. W. Foncst at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, wlieic a regular 
nursing cadre lor the hospital was established 
togcthei with a small stall of nurses lor piivate 
eases. 'This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and aftei- 
waids spi end to other hospitals m the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a de- 
finite pnnuple with legal d to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a <-u n equal to that 
iaised fiom piivate sources. A ft (awards, as 
tiie woik grew', it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution, 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
rigisteied as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 
Bv degree® substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towmds the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations are : — 

Sf. Gcoige’s Hospital Nm->mg Association 
Hon. Heeietaiv: F. I> Thornely, Esq. 
St George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

. 1 . J. Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Seiretaiv : W. Tumor Green, Esq., 

.lamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital, Bombay. 
Goeuldas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary J. P. Brander, Esq., 
1 c.s., Uld Gustom House, Bombay, 
Gama Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary: 11. G. B. Mitchell, Jiteq, 
Gama Hospital, Bombay, 
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Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion. Hon Secretary: 0. Bircli, Esq. 
Civil Hospital, Karachi. 

Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
Hon Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik 
Hospital, Nasik. 

Ahmedabad and Lelv Memorial Nursing 
Association. Hon. Secretary : Civil Sur- 
geon, Ahmed ab ad. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 

Belgaura Civil Hospital Nursing Associ 
ation. lion. Secretary • Civil Surgeon, 
Belgaum. 

Ahinednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Assoi- 
ation. Hon. Secretary : Ci\ il Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1010. This is an Association formed 
partly of representatives of all affiliated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
Government, the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay always being the chair- 
man. It is financed partly from the product 
of endowments and partly from contributions 
from the Government of India. If subse- 
quently further funds are needed they are to be 
provided by contributions from the affiliated 
Associations. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, legislation and 
control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
Presidency. At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are in their 
employment. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject m the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question wijl require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1011. The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are — St. George’s Hospital, J..T. Hospital, 
Gama and Albless Hospital, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttesing and Preraabai 
Civil Hospital, Victoria Jubilee and King Edward 
VII Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Morarbhai Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat ; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi; Sas- 
godn Hospital, Poona; State General Hospital, 
Buroda; and the following for the training of 


Bodies . 


Mid wives : M. V. Hospital, Civ 1 Hospital, 
Surat ; Victoria Jubille and King Edward VII 
Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Bai Motleebai Hospital, 

J. J. Hospital, Cama and Albless Hospital, St, 
George’s Hospital, Bombay ; Dufferiu Hospital, 
Karachi ; Sassoon Hospital, St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Poona ; Civil Hospital, Belgaum. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address— The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, St. George's Hospital, 
Bombay. 

Lady Minto Nursing Service.— In 1905 , 
there was one organisation existing in the Pun- 
jab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
Country Nursing Association for Europeans in 
Iadia, which was established in 1892. This 
Association carried out very useful work in cer- 
tain parts of India but was hampered by want 
of funds. For this reason it was found im- 
oossible to extend their organization and the 
urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was much required. The late Lady Curzon 
worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
nursing organization, but principally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable before leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fruition. The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing the need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 and begged 
her assistance and co-operation. After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment- of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. In 1906 an appeal was made 
by Lady Minto to the public both in England 
and India to start an endowment fund. This 
appeal was most generously responded to. 
Each year the endowment fund has gradually 
increased, and with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nucleus. To avoid confusion with other Asso- 
ciations, the enlarged organisation, by request 
of the Home Committee, was named " Lady 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association ” carrying 
on the same work as before, namely, that of 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessary arrangements for 
their transfer to India. Hon. Secretary, 
Colonel IL Heard, I.M.S., Simla; Hon. Secre- 
tary, Home Brandi, Lieut-Col. Sir Warren 

K. Crooke- Lawless, C.B., c.i E., c.b.E., ll.d., 
m.d , House Governor, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

Nurses’ Organizations.— The Trained 
Nurses’ Association of India and the Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India are not 
Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 
but are organizations with a membership wholly 
of nurses with the avowed objects of improving 
and unifying nursing education, promoting 
esprit de corps among nurses, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 202, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeai- 
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anders, Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendent-8 was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but- 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions have since become affiliated with the 


International Council of Nurses. 

Below are given names of Officers of the 
Associations : — 

Trained Nurses ’ Association of India. 
President: Miss Darby, sliiro, R.n.U., L.M N.A., 
Vice, regal Lodge, Simla Hon., Secretary, and . 
Treasurer. Miss Raw son, Palwal, S. Punjab, 
Association of Nursing Superintendents . 

Hon. Secretary anil Treasurer : Mbs Lamb 
S. Catherine’s Hospital, Amritsar. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of three 
and a half years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in Tndia, swept through t-lio country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in two of its most 
progressive Provinces and in three Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success * first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect, of life equallv 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all eeiemonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government and onlv men were 
being invited to enter through it,, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been l>y the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for inform in 
the government had been made The men 
and women of India were too awake and too j 
just to allow this injustice to icmain unredies- 
sed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- j 
tation tor the vote by women in Britain and ! 
America and their recent victories had brought j 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated j 
Indian men and women the whole question of i 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that j 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 

bee u granted to the women ol the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women's consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some j 
years later. Over 1,700 women arc qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. It was, 
however, only with the rise of the political 
agitation for Home Rule between 1914 and 
1917 that women began to wake up to their 


position of exclusion by Biitish law from anv 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Mrs. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when tho Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the TTon E. 8. Montagu’s visit onlv 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but It 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
[ of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
I reforms which women were specially desirous of 
, recommending tho Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the Address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
j Deputation which wailed upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
| riug to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Tlindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (J. ;j) that “ the 
Members of the Council should ho elected directly 
by tho people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,” and in the Memorandum (3) that “the 
franchise should he broadened and extended 
directly to the people.” We play that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as “ people,” and that it maybe 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that “ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government, should he immediately granted,” 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for tho past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government- elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and wc 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shall not be made a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public 
life. 
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The All-India Women’s Deputation was time also voted in favour of extending the 
organised by the women members of the Senate franchise to women. Later National Congress- 
of tho Indian Women's University, Hingnc, ses at Delhi and Bijapur reiterated their support 
Poona, namely, Mrs Sarala Devi Choudhuri, B.A .. of the inclusion of women on the same terms as 
Mrs. M. E. Cousins, B. Mus, Mrs. Saralabai men in the Reform Scheme. The Resolutions 
Naik, M.A., Mrs. Ramabai Nilkanth, B.A. and weie as follows: “That women possessing 
Mrs. Srirangamma, B. A. The additional , the same qualifications aR are laid down for 
members who took part in the Deputation and men in any part of the (Reform) scheme shall 
supported it were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr Miss ‘ not be disqualified on account of sex. “ 


Nagutai Joshi, Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Dalvi, Mrs, 
Chandrasekhra Iyer, Mrs. Guruswamy Clietty, 
Mrs. Lazarus, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs, Kibe, 
Mrs. Herabai A. Tat, a, Begum Hast at Mohani, 
Mrs. Ranade, Lady Bose, Mrs. Hanjiva Rao, B.A. 
Mrs. IT. Nehru, Miss JTemabai Petit. Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu acted as the spokeswoman and 
to her and three of the Deputation Mr. Montagu 
accorded a further private interview. 

Immediately after this event a Resolution on 
Woman Suffrage appeared on the Agenda of the 
Indian National Congress for the first, time , 
at Calcutta, but, it, was withdrawn for w T ant of 
time as it came at the end of the Congress. | 
Following up the terms of the Suffrage request 
fo Mr. Montagu the Women's Indian Association 1 
took up the direction of the Woman Suffrage 
work in India, and placed Woman Suffrage | 
as one of the objects of the Association which ! 
up to then had been entirely of an educational j 
character only. The Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation i* still the only oiganDation in Tudia j 
which lias definitely identified itself with Woman [ 
Suffrage propaganda and the gaining of political j 
('quality for women. .Its Hcadquaiters are in 
Adyar, Madras, and it lias 50 Branches and 
about 2,000 members. 

This Association conceiitrafedduringthc whole 
of 1918 on getting tlic public suppoitof promi- 
nent political bodies lor the inclusion of Woman 
Suffrage in any scheme of Rcfonmi which might 
be drawn up lor India. Requisitions weie got 
up in Apnl by its branches in Madias and 
Bombay asking the Madras and Bombay Pro- 
vincial Councils to pass resolutions in favour 
of the removal of sex disqualification from the 
Keforni Bill. These Resolutions were enthusias- 
tically passed. The same happened later in 
the Andhra Provincial Conference and in the 
Malabar District Conference. Jn each ease the 
requisitions were signed by a laige number of 
women* s societies and prominent women ol 
the Presidencies, and the Resolutions were 
proposed and seconded in the Conferences by 
Indian women speakers. 

The National Home Rule League ( Pi esident, 
Mrs. Besant) and the Indian Home Buie Lea- 
gue (President, Mr. Tiiak) agreed to make 
woman suffrage a plank in their party platform. 
Woman Suffrage Resolutions were passed also 
by the Provincial Congress Committees of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
leading up to the introduction of the subject, 
into the Indian National Congress that took 
place in Bombay in September of that same 
year. The whole question was (hen discussed 
at length and the resolution in favour of woman 
suffrage proposed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
passed by a three-fourths majority. The 
Muslim League, meeting at the same 


! It- will thus he seen that organised Indian 
political opinion stood solidly in favour of 
I the extension to women of political opportunity 
for service. It, was seen that Indian men as it 
i body were not opposed to voting by women, 

I nor prejudiced against extending women's 
sphere of influence. It lias been the tradition 
! of Indian history that a woman should be allow- 
ed to do whatever she proved herself capable 
of doing and political prohibitions had not been 
erected against women under the ancient re- 
gimes. Probably this traditional custom was 
the chief cause of the ready sympathy which 
has been accorded to the requests of Indian 
suffragists by their brothers throughout India. 

The year 1019 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment, first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All India Women's Deputation vet when the 
Scheme of Reform*, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
(investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to (lie notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the count rv's support of, including 
women in the new franchise. 

I Requisitions from the All India Women's 
Deputation, the many branches ot the Women's 
Indian Association, the Women's Branches of the 
Home Rub* Leagues, the Bharat a Streo Maudal, 
ami a special Memorandum signed bY over 800 
! educated women of the Bombay Presidency 
| wet e submitted to the Southborough Franchise, 
Committee all expressing the desire of women 
lor tlic vote. Two Indian ladies also appeared 
personally before the Committee to express the 
views of the Bengal and Punjab provinces. 
Vaiious Men's Associations also supported the 
claims of the women to the vote. Notwith- 
standing all tins the Committee recommended 
the retention of the sex disqualification consi- 
dejing it, “ prematuic " to grant voting powers 
to women owing to what they considered the 
“social customs" of India. Sir Sankaran 
Nair, of the Government of India, dissented 
stiongly from these views and urged that quali- 
fied women could and should be enfranchised 
in the Reform Scheme. 

As the women who had previously claimed 
the suffrage were those who best knew whethei 
or no the conditions were practicable for exer- 
cising the vote it was natural that this recom- 
mendation of the Franchise Committee evoked 
a storm of protest and denial. Large and repro 
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paitial success. The House of Commons 
decided that the question was one for Indians 
to answer for themselves and while retaining 
flic sex disqiiaiiflcaf ion in tie Reform Bill they 
framed the Electoral Buies in such terms that 
if any Provincial Legislative Council should 
decid(* hy a Resolution in favour of womens 
franchise, women should bo put on the electoral 
register of that Province. This was the only 
provision regarding franchise matters which 
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tentative meeting, of women we7e held in the 

important towns in the Madras and Bombay Indian i ““ meetings 

Presidencies, and a number of cablegrams support in ' Mm Naidu and 

were despatched to prominent persons in were " Ih mRs TRa, as well as hy Indian ladies 

England all protesting vigorously against the Mis cind Mm lata ™ iy iMU1 

postponement of women suffrage. as resident m the AMst. 

The result of all this agitation was hut a 

After the introduction of the Government " 

of India Bill into Parliament in July 1910, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Membeis of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gave stiiKing 
and weigiitv evidence on behalf of woman 

suffrage They were supported by the members , _ 

of the Tndia Men's Dciiutations without cxcep- n) j»dit be changed before a 10 gears' timelimit, 
tion. Lord Bouthborough however gave the i 
astounding evidence that Indian women did i In 1020 back came the burden of the respons 
not themselves desire enfranchisement. Tni- i bilitv ioi the success of their cause to the Indian 
mediately from the Women's Indian Assoeia- ; women in their own country. Again the 
tion Ihe' following cablegram was sent hy Ihc Women's Indian Association took np the aen- 
General Secretary, Mis Jinarajadasa, to the 1 nJ | 0 noik oi gaining the support of those who 
Joint Committee ." Forty-five bianehes of the j uftjuld have then late in tlieir hands, and in 
Women* s Indian Association contioveit South- fi,o Madias ami Born?>ay Presidencies the candi- 
borougli’s evidence; they claim votes and I dates tor election to the new Reformed Councils 
protest against sex disqualification.'’ Bombay ! W eie written to and asked to pledge themselves 
women also cabled how they had read his evi- I | 0 support a Woman Sulfiage Resolution in 
deuce witlr pain and surprise and they plowed n l0 JSew Councils, in leturn for which promise 
how his belief was not lounded on fact. The ! the membeis of tiie Association would Rive 
following cablegram sent on the same occasion | tircii influence to secure their election. Letters 
by the Bombay Piesidency Social Rclorm ! in tin* Pi ess and appeals fiom Australian and 
Association (President, Sir Narayan Chanda- j British women suffragists to the new Councillors 

varkar) showed the strong feeling that existed : j brought strongly befoie the latter their res- 
The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Assoei- I ponsibility icgarding women and the eagerness 
ation desires me as President to repiesent to von I with which their Indian sisters were looking 
respectfully the Association's gieat disappoint- ] to them to turn their loimer Resolutions of 
meat at recommendation of Southborough | SU ppoit at Indian Conferences and Congresses 
Committee against franchise to women in India [ i„t 0 pmctiee and Jaw now that the power to no 


in Reform Scheme ; cause of social inform much 
discouraged thereby, and among women m India 
and large class of social reformers also there is 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction Fiancliise 
to women w ill greatly help cause of sanitation and 
education on which India's future greatly 
depends. Educated women by reason of intelli- 
gence and sound practical souse inoie deserving 
of franchise than uneducated classes to whom 
Southborough Committee have recommended 
elective right." 

It was felt that a representative must go directly 
from India to strengthen the women's position 
and accordingly a Woman's Committee, consisting 
of representatives of the different- communities 
of tho Bombay Presidency, selected Mrs. H. A. 
Tata and her daughter Miss M. A. Tata, B A., 
as their direct representatives to the Joint 
Committee. Mrs. Tata had been the Secretary 
of the Bombay Branch of the Women's Indian 
Association thus she was an ideal exponent on 
tho Franchise movement in India. She had 
been the pioneer and hardest worker for woman 
suffrage in Bombay and by her work there and 
later in England sowed the seed and ploughed 
the ground that brought later the desired result 
in Bombay Presidency. 

During the latter half of 1919 the propa- 
ganda for Indian woman suffrage w r as worked 
up chiefly in England as it was from Parliament 
that the grant of the claim was expected. Public 
meetings were held in many cities of Great 
Britain and the Women's Associations in Eng- 


ho had been accorded to them. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the iiist to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1020, and it was promptly 
followed hy the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
l ( UiL it is gratilving to record that a motion w T as 
tabled by Dcwan Bahadur Krishnan Mr of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion m the Madras Legislative Conned to remove 
the disqualification oi sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of thp Womens Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvasses the important members 
oi the Council. The Debate took place oil April 
1st and after a short discussion in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from tho 
Muhammadan members the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation at 
womanhood and an expression of faith in ™ 
futnie, when the division was taken, it resulted 
in tho Resolution being carried by a majority 
cf 34 Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in Britisli India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done it ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly and in the broad, spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women oil the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 
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Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage ‘Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by llao Saheb 
llarilal Desaibhai J)esai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint, meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 10 Women's 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Cujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest, enthu- 
siasm for the movement.. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three da>s and the subject was 
very fully discussed most by over 40 members 
The result, was satisfactory to Ihe suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in labour, 20 against and 
12 neutral Tims Madras and Bombnv Presi- 
dencies have given the lead to the other Pro- 
vinces and it expected that before ven long 
Bengal and the Punjab will also lane en- 
franehised their qualified women as the latter 
are bringing the matter before the pubhe and 
the members of them Councils. The women of 
Mvsore State are also seeking the same rights as 
their sisters in their neighhoming Indian States, 
Travaneore and Cochin, and after holding a 
number of meetings, went in Deputation, led 
bv Mrs. Chandrasekera Ivor, to the Dewan, 
who promised to introduce the matter in the 
coming Legislative Council There is little 
doubt that it will be only a few 3 ’cars at most 
before all the provinces of India will have 
granted woman suffrage, and the light 1o vote 
will advance the interests of women immensely 
along the lines, of education, health, housing, 
morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Cochin is the onlv 
place in India where the sex disqualification 
has been completely removed lrom the statute , 
book. It has allowed women the rigid to stand 
ior election for flic Legislative Council as well as 
the right to vote for it, and the Dewan lias pro- ' 
mined to consider svmpathetienll\ the Govern- 
ment, nomination of women to the Council. In 
British India by the terms of the Belorm Bill the 
Councils have no power to alter the disqualify , 
cation of sex which remains against the rights to i 


stand as candidates for election to the Councils, 
This can only be changed by the vote of the 
British Parliament, and the gaining of this 
right remains as a further objective of the 
women suffragists. The Imperial legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State have been 
accorded the power to grant women the fran- 
chise for their assemblies also hv resolution 
but only for those provinces which already 
have granted women the Legislative franchise. 

The number of women who are likely to he 
enfranchised hv the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not he more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis’ of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will he the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood . 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is leturning officer and this lias been found 
quite satisfactoiy and will he adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council (‘lections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other women's organisations have combined 
in special eftorls for the gaining of municipal 
and legislative rights and the following ladies 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement : Lady D Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sadasivaier, Ihe Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Jalji .lelmngir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. .linarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Besant, Mrs M. J£ Cousins, Mrs Hanade, 
Mrs Srirangamma, Mrs. Chandrasakehra Iyer, 
Miss Sorabji, Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, 
Dr. Mufhulakslimi Animal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. 
Kumubini Basil, etc. 

The rapid growth in flic number of 
Women's Kama jn Ins and Women's Clubs in 
India ensures the organisation and educa- 
tion of the women who will be enfranchised, 
and through these Societies the women's vote 
will become a pul out factor in influencing 
legislation 
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The Indian is naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas. Nevertheless there are 
some hundreds of thousands of Indians resident 
in other lands as labourers, shopkeepers or 
professional men. Their total number rela- 
tively to the population of the Indian Empire 
is very small being something under two milbon. 
In itself, however, it is considerable; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involved in the settle- 
ment of Indians, either as indentured labourers 
In Crown Colonies, or as free resident? in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate — From the Impe- 
rial standpoint the case of Indian migration 
to the self-governing Dominions is much the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute. There 
were two centres of difficulty in 1914 — South 
Africa and British Columbia ; and in South 
Africa the old trouble has recrudesced since 1918 
in a form that threatens once again to become 
acute, while during the past eighteen months 
the grievances of Indians in British East Africa 
have given rise to a situation of considerable 
gravity. In each country the situation involved 
particular local problems of extreme difficulty. 
But before passing to a discussion of them it 
is necessary to refer to the larger question of 
the right of migration within the Empire. The 
intense feeling aroused in India by the disabi- 
lities suffered by Indians in the countries 
named was primarily due to the belief that 
Indians were being denied the common lights 
of British citizenship. Without attempting 
to define the term “ British citizenship,” which 
is not so easily susceptible of definition as 
may be imagined, it must suffice to observe 
unrestricted migration within the empire 
does not appear tq be the common right of His 
Majesty’s subjects. The laws of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia 
confer powers of exclusion of would-be 
immigrants hailing from any port of 
the Empire. These laws have oeen enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds. The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and it 
is on that ground that the Dominion objection 
to unrestricted immigration from India operates. 
It is unfortunately inevitable that the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion. But in actual experience it is the 
clash of economic interests and the possible 
political difficulties involved in the settlement 
of Indians in large numbers in the self-govern- 
ing Dominions which the statesmen of the 
Empire have to take into account. 

The first attempt to deal with the right of 
migration from a universal and Imperial stand- 
point was made by Lord Hardingc. In his 
address to the Imperial Legislative Council on 
September 8, 1914, he suggested that an endea- 
vour should be made to lay down a principle of 
reciprocal treatment acceptable to all the 
Dominions, whereby emigration might be res- 
tricted in India itself by a system of passports, 
while the Dominions might give facilities to a 
moderate number of immigrants under certain 
conditions. This suggestion met with general 


approval in and out of India, and eventually 
bore fruit at the deliberations of the Imperial 
Conference and War Cabinet in 1917 and *1918. 
In the former year a Memorandum was pre- 
sented on behalf of the India Office setting forth 
in detail Lord Hardinge’s system of reciprocity, 
and in the latter year the* following resolution 
was agreed to unanimously by India and al! 
the self-governing Dominions 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth, including India, that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composi- 
tion of its own population by means of restric- 
tion on immigration from any of the other com- 
munities. 

“ (2) British citizens domiciled in any British 
country, including Tndia, should be admitted 
into any other British country for visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including 
temporary residence for the purpose of educa- 
tion. The conditions of such visits should be 
regulated on the principle of reciprocity as 
follows.— (a) The right of the Government of 
India is recognised to <nact laws which shall 
have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled m any other British country to the 
same conditions in visiting India as those im- 
posed on Indians desiring to visit such country ; 

(b) such right of visit or temporary residence shall 
in each individual case be embodied in a pas#- 
port or writte n permit issued by the country 
of domicile and subject to vise there by an offi- 
cer appointed by and acting on behalf of the 
country to bo visited if such country so desires*, 

(c) such right shall not extend to a visit or 
temporary residence for labour purposes or to 
permanent settlement. 

“ (3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian ; and (6) that each individual so admit- 
ted shall be certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such 
Indian.” 

Between 1918 and 1921 Canada and Aus- 
tralia took the necessary legislative steps to carry 
into elfcct the terms ot this resolution. In 
New Zealand, Newfoundland, and South Africa, 
no legislation was necessary inasmuch as in the 
first, two mentioned Dominions Indians resi- 
dent therein are subject to no disabilities, while 
in the case of South Africa the resolution was 
merely a re-statement of the policy embodied 
in the Immigrants’ Regulation (Restriction) 
Act of 1913, and the Indians Belief Act No. 
22 of 1914. 

The 1921 Imperial Conference saw a big 
stride, taken by the Dominions in the direc- 
tion of the grant of complete political equa- 
lity to British Indian subjects within the Em- 
pire. Tho Indian delegates reiterated the 
willingness of India to stand by the Recipro- 
city Agreement arrived at in 1918, but at tho 
same time they urged the Conference to grant 
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io those Indians who were legally domiciled 
within the Dominions sneli political Ireedom 
ns was implied m the equal partnership of India 
in the British Commonwealth oi Nations. In 
response to these i (presentations the Imperial 
Conference passed the following i (‘solution : — 
“ This Conference has rrallirmed that each 
Community of the Biitish Common wealth 
should enjoy complete (ontrol over the com- 
position of its own population by restrn ting 
immigration from any other communities, 
but recognises that there is incongruity be- 
tween the position of India, as an equal member 
of the Empire,, and the existence oi disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled m 
some other paits of the IGmpiie, and this Con- 
ference, thereioie, is of opinion that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the Common wealth 
it is desirable that the lights of such Indians 
to citizenship should be recognised The 
representatives of South Atiica icgiet tlieii 
inability to accept this lcsolution in Mew of the 
exceptional eiicumstances ol the gieatei part 
of the Union The lepivscntat i\ es of India 
while appreciating the acceptance ol this icso- 
lution, nevertheless feel hound to reeoid then 
profound concern at tlm position of Indians 
in South Atiica and hope that by negotiations 
between India and South Atiica a way can 
be found as soon as may be to loach a man' 
satisfactory position ” 

The passage oi this resolution was lecenod 
with great satisfaction in India but miuli regret 
was felt at the abstention of South Africa but, 
aa^we shall presently see, the situation m South 
Africa is peculiar and the state ol public feeling 
there against Indians is of an acuteness winch 
rendered it not surprising that General Smuts 
was unable to join the other Dominion Pie- 
nners in signing the resolution. 

In South Africa the trouble gathered 
round the disabilities of Indians already settled 
there. The question of immigration restric- 
tions, though important, held a less prominent 
place in the agitation. The most acute point 
of the controversy was the annual £ 3 head tax 
in Natal. While the controversy was at its 
height, an Act was passsd in the Union Parlia- 
ment, restricting entry into South Africa to the 
wife or child of a lawful immigrant or resident 
who was the wife or child of a monogamous 
marriage. In a case brought before the courts it 
was decided that the only wife of a marriage 
solemnised according to the rites of a religion 
permitting polygamous marriages could not be 
admitted. The leaders of the agitation in South 
Africa adopted passive resistance tactics, which 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police. The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
in India for the appointment of a Government 
Commission to enquire into the whole question. 
The Union Government appointed a Commis- 
sion, and invited the Government of India to 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was selected. The Commission reported on 
the whole favourably to the Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Act, 1914, gives effect 
to those five of the 14 recommendations made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla- 
tion* First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants’ Regulation Act, 1913, an 


l Indian, married in accordance with the rites of 
| a religion by the tenets whereof polygamy Is 
recognised, is enabled to introduce into the 
Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
nim, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
1 other w'lfe. Another recommendation of the 
: commission to which effect is given is as follows: 

An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
j joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
ollicer, and on complying with certain prescribed 
formalities, obtain registration oi such a union 
, between them as is de facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
i valid and binding marriage between them with 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
in the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
the tenets of the religion which they profess, 
polygamous marriages arc recognised. 

The third recommendation of the Commission 
to which effect is given is a provision lor the ap- 
pointment of Indian priests as marriage officers 
under the marriage laws of the several provinces 
ol the Union. So far as Cape Colony is concern- 
ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
medan religion, under Act No. 1 of 1860, while 
Law No. 10 of 1891 of Natal contained a si miiaj 
provision. Under tile new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriage officer for 
the purpose of the marriage laws of any province 
of the Union, and a marriage solemnised by him 
, will, if solemnised in accordance with the rites 
1 and formularies of his religion and without any 
1 prescribed statutory words signifying the bmd- 
' mg nature of the ceremony, be recognised as 
valid. 

Another provision provides for the repeal of 
, that section of the Natal Indian Immigration 
Laws wlmh imposed an annual licence of £3 on 
; Indians who, introduced as indentured labour- 
i ers, failed to reindenturc at the termination of 
j their contracts. 

The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement. — With the 
i measure of relief afforded by the Act of 1914 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who had irohe to South Africa 
in connection with the passive resistance move- 
ment, expressed himself as satisfied : and certain 
i correspondence passed between him and General 
j Smuts, who was then tire Minister of the Interior, 

I in which an agreement was arrived at with 
! regard to Indian traders in the Transvaal. The 
following extracts from the correspondence sum- 
marise the agreement and are of importance 
because of the part they played in 1919 when 
the controversy was revived : — 

(а) From a letter of the Secretary for the 
Interior to Mr. Gandhi, dated June 30, 1914 : 

“ With regard to the administration of existing 
laws, the Minister desires me to say that it 
always has been, and will continue to be, the 
desire of the Government to see that they are 
administered in a just manner with due regard 
to vested rights.” 

(б) From the same letter: "In conclusion 
General Smuts desires me to say that »fc is, of 
course, understood and he wishes no doubts on 
the subject to remain, that the placing of the 
Indians’ Relief Bill on the Statute Book of the 
Union, coupled with the fulfilment of the assur- 
ance he is giving In this letter in regard to the 
other matters referred to herein touched upon 
at the recent Interviews, wifi constitute a com- 
plete and final settlement of the controversy 
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which has unfortunately existed for so long, and 
will be unreservedly accepted as such by the 
Indian community.” 

(c) From a letter of Mr. Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary for the Interior, dated July 7, 19U : “ By 

vested rights I understand the tight of an Indian 
and his successors to live arid trade in the town- 
ship in which lie was living and trading, no 
matter how often ho shifts his residence or 
business from place to place in the same 
township.” 

(d) From a letter of Mr. Gandhi to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, dated June 30, 1014 : “ The 
passing of the Indians’ Belief Bill and this « or- 
respondence finally closes the passive resistance 

struggle As the Minister is aware, some 

of my countrymen have wished me to go further. 
They are dissatisfied that the trade licenses laws 
of the diffcri nt Provinces, the Transvaal Gold 
Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the Trans- 
vaal Law 3 of 1885, have not been altered so as 
to give them full rights of residence, trade and 
ownership of land. Some of them are dissatis- 
fied that full interprovinclal migration is not 
permitted, and some are dissatisfied that on the 
marriage question the Belief Bill goes no further 
than it does. They ha\e asked me that all the 
above matters might be included in the passive 
resistance struggle. I have been unable to 
comply with the ir wishes. ’Whilst thercfoie tin v 
have not been included in the programme ot 
passive resistance, it will not be denied that sonic 
day or other these matters will require further 
and sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
ment. Complete satisfaction cannot lie expected 
until full civic rights have been (Oncxdod to the 
resident Indian population.” 

In 1919. — The controversy again broke out, 
and this time it was confined to the Transvaal 
The points at issue were as lollows : — 

(1) The interpretation of Mr. Gandlu’s 
definition of '* vested rights ” was disputed. 
On tli© one hand it was held that “vested rigid s” 
meant “ the rights existing at the time of the 
agreement ”, and it was accordingly alleged 
that the Indians who opened shops and carried 
on businesses in townships in which they were not 
licensed to trade in 1014 had broken the terms 
of Smuts-Gandhi agreement. It was further 
contended that the word “ successor ” m the 
definition meant “legal successor or hur,” 
and that those Indians who had sold their 
business! s to other Indians had in that res- 
pect also infringed the agreement. On bohalf 
of the Indians, on the other hand, it was argued 
that “ vested rights ” meant the inherent rights 
of the whole Asiatic community — the right to 
trade — whether the rights weie being exercised 
by any particular man at the time of the agree- 
ment or not, and included even the inherent 
rights of the unborn. As regards “ successor 
that, the Indian community maintained, meant 
“ any successor in title, no matter how he 
acquired his right to succession, whether he 
purchases »t or otherwise.” 

(2) The Transvaal Gold Law of 1908 (No 35) 
as interpreted in the judgment of Krtigersdorp 
Municipality versus Beckett provides in Section 
130 that no right under that law may be acqu ired 
by a coloured person, and that no holder of a 
right may permit any coloured person other 
than his bona fide servant to reside on or occupy 
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ground held under such right. Under Section 
131 no coloured person is permitted to reside on 
| pi oclai med land in the Mining Districts of 
Johannesburg, Boksburg, and ICrugersdorp 
I except in locations, etc., appointed by the Mining 
! Commissioner. To obtain relief from the pro- 
I virions of this Act as thus interpreted the 
1 Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned 
, Parliament in Febniary, 1919. 

! (3) Although it was decided in the case of 

Motan versus the Transvaal Government that 
the Commissioner of Inland Be venue eannofc 
refuse to issue general dealers licenses to coloured 
persons, yet as iar as licenses for grocery shops, 
eating-houses, etc , art; concerned, these are con- 
trolled by the municipalities, who have the right 
to withhold licenses if in the opinion of the 
Councils the applicant is not a desirable person 
to hold such license. Under this power Trans- 
vaal municipalities, especially that ot Krugors- 
dotp, consistently refused licenses to Indians on 
the sole ground that they were Indians. In 
seven! cases the Mugishate of Krugersdorp 
overruled the decision of the Council , and the 
municipalities have denied that they refused 
lieciiich to Indians as such. From this alleged 
s\stemat:c refusal of licenses by the munici- 
palities the British Indian Association also peti- 
tioned Parliament for relict. 

(4) By the Transvaal Law 3 of 18S5 it was 
provided that Indians and Asiatics generally 
“ may not be the owners of fixed property (i.e., 
land) in the; Bepublic.” This law is still in 
force. But by Act 31 of 1909 two or more per- 
sons may form a private limited liability com- 
pany, and theie was no provision oi the law 
preventing such a company from owning land. 
Profiting by this state ol the law, it became the 
practice of Indians to foim such companies and 
by this means obtain that ownership of land 
which was denied them by the law of 1885. 

; Tins was alleged to be a contravention of 
the spirit ot the Smuts-Gandhi agreement, 
and moused considerable feeling in the 
Transvaal. 

In March 1919. in consequence of the petition 
mentioned above and of the acute bitterness 
that had arisen as a result of the controversy, 
the Union Parliament appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to report on the matter. The Committee 
reported on April 30 and recommended (<7) 
That the vested rights of Indians who were 
carrying on business in proclaimed Mining Areas 
in June 1914 should bo respected. (0) That 
the vested rights of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses and are carrying ou 
business on such areas should also be respected, 
(c) That Indians should have the right to 
[ transier their existing businesses to other Indians 
I legally residing in the Transvaal, (d) That 
steps should immediately be taken to render it 
impossible for any Asiatic in the future to ob- 
tain a license for a new business. ( e ) That 
Transvaal law 3 of 1885 should be amended so 
as to extend the land-owumg disabilities therein 
to any companies of which the controlling 
interest is possessed by Asiatics. Thus, “ vested 
lights ” wero held to be actual existing, and not 
potential, rights , while “ successors ” weie 
defined as " successors in title.” 

The Asiatics ( Land and Trading ) 
Amendment Act, 1919, gives effect to the 
recommendations of tho Committee. It had a 
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stormy passage through the House and entirely 
satisfied neither the Indians nor those whose 
feelings are anti-Indian. The Indians objected to 
the recommendations (e) and (d) above, and the 
anti-Indians fought hard against recommendation 
(c). To placate the anti-Indians and fo obtain 
the passage of the Bill through the House, the 
Government had to promise to appoint a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to ero into “ the whole 
Asiatic question in the Transvaal.” The Bill 
also aroused considerable feeling in India, and 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
suggested to the Union Government that India 
should be represented on the Commission by 
one official and one non-official. After negotia- 
tions between the Union Government and the 
Government of India, it was announced that 
India was to be represented “ not on but before ” 
the Commission by Sir William Bobeitson ; and 
in February 1920 the personnel of the Com- 
mission was announced as consisting of the 
iollowing four members : — Sir Johannes Lange, 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court, Giiqualand 
West, chairman ; Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
Wylie, of Durban. Natal; Mr. William Duncan 
Baxter, M. L. A., of Cape Town ; and Mr. Henry 
John Hofmeyr, of Johanesburg, Transvaal. 
At the same time the terms of reference 
were announced, as follows — To enquire 
and report on the provisions of Jaw 
affecting* — (a) The acquisition of land and rights 
affecting land in the Union by Asiatics and 
persons 01 Asiatic descent for trading or ofcher 
purposes, (b) The tra ling or carrying on of 
business by such persons generally or in specified 
localities, (c) To consider whether it is in the 
public interest to alter the law in any respect* 
and (d) To make recommendations with regaid 
to any difficulties and grievances which may 
have arisen in connection with (a) and (b). 

During the latter part of 1919 both sides were 
busy preparing their cases for presentation 
before the Commission. On the one hand 
a South African League (it was orginally 
called the Anti-Asiatic League) was formed 
in the Transvaal to combat “the Asiatic 
menace ”, to urge ” the stringent application ” of 
all laws imposing disabilities on Asiatics, and to 
collect evidence for submission to the Commission. 
A large and influential congress at which were 
present delegates representing trade unions. 
Chambers of Commerce, and political, commer- 
cial and industrial interests in general, was held 
in Pretoria on September 4 and 5 to inaugurate 
the league. Violent anti-Indian speeches were 
delivered, and extreme resolutions were passed, 
including one which urged the Government to 
repatriate all Indians in the Transvaal, after 
pay ing them monetary compensation. On the 
other hand, in August an Indian National Con- 
gress was held at Johannesburg, which was 
attended by Indian delegates from all part3 of 
the Union. Twenty-tin ee resolutions were 
passed demanding the abolition of all disabi- 
lities, the granting of full civic rights, including 
political franchise and the right of interprovin- 
cial migration, and the provision of more liberal 
educational facilities. 

Voluntary Repatriation— The Commis- 
sion began taking evidence at Capetown about 
tbo.middle of March 1920. The greater part 
of April was spent in the Transvaal, where not 


only Pretoria and Johannesburg were visited but 
also many of the smaller towns and villages, 
in which the Asiatic ” menace ” was supposed 
to be most pronounced. The concluding 
sittings took place in Natal in the early part 
of May. Sir Benjamin Robertson attended 
i all the sittings of the Commission on behalf 
of the Government of India; and in ail three 
Provinces the Indian case was ably presented 
by eminent counsel whose services the Indian 
i communities had retained. The case for the 
anti-Indians was as ably, if not as temperately, 

1 urged by the South Africans’ League in the 
' Transvaal and by the farmers* organisations 
in Natal. The Commission also took pains to 
examine a large number of independent 
witnesses. 

Almost immediately after the concluding 
sittings in Natal the Commission surprised every 
body* by bringing in an ad interim report re- 
commending tile Union Government to take 
immediate steps to encourage as many Indians 
as possible to consent to be repudiated; and 
. to this end the Commission urged the Go\ em- 
inent: — 

I (fi) to appoint an official not connected with 
the Protector’s Department to organise the 
retain of such Indians as are prepared to go, 

I ( b ) to provide frequent shipping facilities at 
short intervals, (c) to relax restrictions on the 
export of gold in so far as necessary in order 
to allow returning Indians to take their legitimate 
savings and jewellery with them to India, 
(d) to make provision where necessary for 
enabling Indians and their families to reach 
their homes after arrival in India. 

In making this report the Commission ex- 
ceeded the strict letter of their terms of re- 
ference ; but inasmuch as the recommendation 
involved no fresh legislation to carry it into 
ehcct and had both the support of Mr. C. P. 
Andrews, who gave evidence before the Com- 
mission in Capetown, and the approval of Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, the Union Government 
lost no time in intimating their intention of 
accepting the suggestion. The Government 
possessed ample powers for this purpose under 
the Relief Act of 1914, in accordance with the 
provisions of which 18,000 Indians had already 
been voluntarily repatriated ; and they now 
proceeded to increase the inducements and 
facilities for further repatriation, and appointed 
as Repatriation Officer to undertake the work 
of organisation Mr. Wynne Cole, who, as 
Licensing Officer in Natal had had considerable 
I experience among the Indian community. At 
first the still-existing war-time regulation forbid- 
ding anyone tc take, either in the form of 
jewelry or money, more than £ 5 worth of gold 
out of the country caused the repatriation 
scheme to hang Are ; but this matter was soon 
i put right by allowing Indians who were being 
repatriated to take with them all their 
ornaments and jewelry and £ 26 in gold, any 
money they might possess over £ 25 being 
given back to them in the form of currency 
notes or drafts. Free passages to India were 
provided and those who were destitute were 
given slight financial aid. The first batch 
of Indians to be voluntarily repatriated under 
this new scheme numbered 95. They sailed 
from Durban on September 2 and arrived in 
Bombay on September 22. There was some 
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slight opposition to the scheme botli in India 
and in the Union. In India it was regarded 
with suspicion, first because it was made a 
condition of the grant of a free passage that the 
repatriated Indians should sign a declaration 
relinquishing their South African domicile and 
their right to return to South Africa; and, 
secondly, because it was imagined that voluntary 
repatriation might be the harbinger of com- 
pulsory repatriation. In South Africa, on 
the other hand, it was argued that the scheme 
deprived the sugar and tea plantations of 
desirable labourers and left behind the pros- 
perous traders and the skilled workers who 
constituted the Asiatic “ menace.” 

While awaiting the final report of the Com- 
mission, the SouthAfricans’ League redoubled the 
intensity of their propaganda campaign. They 
circulated a monster petition throughout the 
Transvaal, praying for relief from the Asiatic 
“menace,” and obtained no fewer than 80,44:5 
signatures, including those of 28 municipalities, 
six Chambers of Commerce, five Trade Unions, 
and Eleven Farmers’ Associations. This 
petition was presented to ihe Union House of 
Assembly by Sir Abe Bailey shortly after the 
General Election. Later on in the year, the 
South Africans’ League, having spread through- 
out the Transvaal, extended its operations 
to Natal, and numerous branches were 
established in that Province. 

The Commission’s Final Report.— 

Although the Committee finished its sit tings early 
in 1020, its final report was not published until 
March 192 1 The report was of very great 
length, and a large number of recommendations 
was made of which the following is a sum- 
mary : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Cold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 ot 1908) ami Act 
No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed (para- 
graph 198). 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics (paragraph 118) ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged as outlined in our Interim Report 
submitted in May 1920 ( paragraph 119). 

<4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities should 
have the right, subject to certain conditions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics ; 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders, to which exist- 
ing license-holders should gradually be attrac- 
ted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and allo- 
cated by a board of independent persons, in 
consultation with the Municipal Council and 
Asiatic community (paragraphs 120 to 131 and 
200 - 201 ). 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should bo confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 
(paragraph 199). 


(8) Law 3 oi 1885 (Transuial) should re- 
main applicable to the Yryenl, Utrecht and 
I’anlpieteishurg districts ot Natal (paragraph 
178 ). 

(9) The existing laws relating to Asiatics 
in Zululand and the Transkeian Territories 
should lemain unaltcied (paragraphs 179 and 
189). 

(10) A uniform “Licence Law” applicable to 
all the pro\ineesof the Union should, if possible, 
be enacted. It that is imprathinble, the law's 
relating to the issue of Trade License in the 
Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal should 
be assimilated in a comprehensive consolidating 
Act of Parliament providing, wtcr-nlia 

(a) That, the granting of all licences to trade 
(not being liquor licences) shall be entrusted to 
munhipal bodies within the area of their juris- 
diction . outside those areas, to Divisional Conn- 
ells in the Cape Piovmce, and in the other Pro- 
vinces to special Licensing < Miners appointed 
by tlio administrator. 

(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may ho refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together W'itli any 
evidence tendered lor or against the application, 

(d) That in the case of the refusal of a license 
on t lie gi ouiid that, the applicant, is not a fit and 
proper person to hold the same or to carry on 
the proposed business, there shall be final appeal 
to a Special Appeal Board, appointed by the 
Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license-holder, or any other 
person, from residing in any shop, store or other 
place of business (paragraphs 201 t,o 211). 

(11) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
moi e active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those law's (paragrap)is 219 to 
223). 

(J2) The administration of the Asiatic 
policy of the Government should be placed in 
the hands of one official with duties as set 
out in paragraph # 222. 

Appended to the report was Mr Duncan 
Baxter’s reservation which was as follows : — 

I dissent from the recommendation contained 
in paragraph 199 of this report, viz., that the 
right of Asiatics to acquire land in Natal for 
farming and agricultural purposes should be res- 
tricted to the Coast Belt. It seems to me a 
retrogade proposal, inconsistent with other re- 
commendations m the report, which are founded 
on the idea of voluntary separation and not 
compulsory. It is also a restriction of existing 
rights ol ownership, and, in the case of ex- 
indentured Indians and their descendants, u 
breach of the conditions oi recruitment, which I 
think should be scrupulous adhered to in the 
interests of good feeling and the sense of fair- 
play, so necessary in our relations with the In- 
dians in South Africa and the Government of 
India. 

With the policy of attracting Indians to the 
Coast Belt by good treatment and security of 
tenure I am in agreement. I go further and 
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believe that ife would bo an act of wisdom on 
the part of the Government to acquire land in 
the part of Natal and lease it on favourable 
terms to Indians. The climate and agriculture 
of the Coast Belt are admittedly those best 
suited to Indian enterprise, and it such a policy 
were effectively carried out, it would not ouly 
be to the advantage of the Indian culuvatois 
and the consuming public, but it would fend 
also to relieve the fear of an Indian “invasion” 
held by European fanners in the uplands of 
Natal. 

The reception of the report— The report of 
the CommiSMOndike that ol the 1919 Piehminaiy 
Committee, had a very mixed reception. Tile 
anti-Indians were not satisfied, because thev 
were told that the so-called “Asiatic Menace” 
was greatly exaggerated, and because the Com- 
mittee definitely decided against both compul- 
sory repatriation and compulsory segie- 
gation. The Indians, on the other hand, were 
dissatisfied first because thev had hoped for 
some alleviation of their disabilities, while not 
one of their disabilities was removed, and be- 
cause the Commission recommended the impo- 
sition of at least one additional disability-^ 
namely, the restriction ot the right, ot Indians 
to own land for agricultural purposes in Natal 
to the Coastal Belt. And not onlv were the. 
Extremists on both sides dissatisfied, but even 
the moderate-minded would not give their 
support to the report because it was felt that 
the Commission imd failed to fulfil the real 
purpose for which it had been appointed, name- 
ly, to grapple with the whole Indian question 
throughout the Union and to settle it definitely 
by the enunciation of definite piinciples and a 
definite policy. So tar from enunciating a 
definite policy, the Commission has dealt with 
the problem m a timorous and piecemeal fa- 
shion, so that the position has not only not 
been bettered by the labours of the Commission 
but is now in a far more critical and un- 
settled condition than it was before the Com- 
mission sac. 

The Commission’s report was laid before 
Parliament during the March session but for 
some time the Government did not declare 
their intentions with regard to it Finally, 
however, as the result of motions moved by 
Natal members with a view to foimng the 
hands of the Government, the Mmisler of the 
Interior announced that the Government had 
decided to take time to consider what their action 
should be in regard to the report and t hat no 
legislation would be introduced during their 
session. As a matter of fact, no legislation 
based upon the report lias yet been introduced 
up to the moment when this Year Book went 
to press. This was due chiefly to the super- 
vention of the Imperial Conference at which 
the status of Indians throughout the Empire 
was discussed (vide p. 538 ). 

Natal Anti-Indian Legislation vetoed — 

During the year 1921 the Indian question in 
South Africa was taken out of the category of a 
local questidh and elevated to that of an Imperial 
problem. Striking proof of this fact was given by 
the vetoing by the Governor- (ion era] in Council, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, ol two Ordinances 
of the Natal Provincial Council, both of which 
were . designed to add to the disabilities of 


Indians in the Province. One of the Ordi- 
nances aimed at depriving the Indian of his 
right to elect candidates to Township Boards, 
.md the other affected his right to obtain muni- 
cipal finding licenses. The first ordinance was 
the result ol the success of an Indian ticket at 
a township election Tile ticket consisted of 
Europeans who sought the sutfiage of the 
Indian voteis, but alter their victoiy tile In- 
dians declared their intention at the next elec- 
tion of putting up a ticket consisting entirely 
of their own countrymen The second ordi- 
nance was a protest against the recommen- 
dations of the Asiatic. Commission with regard 
to tlie unification ot the laws ot municipal 
licenses. Itoth ordinances were vetoed by the 
Governor-General in Council cm the express 
ground that, the Government was pledged to 
| infect the vested rights of Indian; throughout 
the Union 

In British Columbia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a head in the early 
part of 191 1, when a ship-load of Indians 
was despatched direct, from the Far East to 
Vancouver. It was held up in tho harbour 
there for several week- 1 . The passengers were 
not allowed to land. An appeal to the Cana- 
dian courts resulted in the rejection of their 
claim, and eventually they were shipped back 
to India. (For further details, see the Times 
of Indue Year Book for 1920, p. 400). 

Tin re are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
m British Columbia, chiefly Sikhs. They 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories and 
lumber yaids, and also on the railways. The 
dchiie amongst them to bring tlieir wives and 
families out fiotn India points to tho fact that 
they are fairly prosperous and And the con- 
ditions of hte in the Colony agreeable. The 
attitude of the Colonial authorities towards 
them is governed by the general objection to 
Asiatic immigration. It is tett that the un- 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia as a “White 
man’s country.” The immigration of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea- 
ties with their Governments. The number of 
Japanese is limited to a few hundreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 500 
dollars on entry. 

In British East Africa. — The beginnings 
of the present trouble in British East Africa 
must be dated back to 1902, tor it was about 
then that it was first realised that the Nairobi 
Uplands were fit for European settlement, and 
it was then that a Land Ordinance became Jaw 
wheiem the policy was embodied of allotting 
lands in the Uplands to Europeans and lands 
in the Lowlands around Morabassa to Indians. 
European allotments were unlimited, while 
those to Indians were restricted to 100 acres 
per person. But it was not till about the middle 
ot 1918 that the Indians were able to make 
their voice lie.ard in defence of their rights. 
ITevious to the war the encroachments had 
been so gradual that the Indians hardly realised 
what was happening, and during tho war 
British East Africa was under Martial Law 
from August 5, 1914, to February 25th, 1919, 
which had the effect of rendering tho Indiana 
compulsorily dumb except for the last few 
months of the military regime when tho strict- 
ness of the administration of Martial Law was 
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somewhat relaxed. These conditions, wlucli j 
were necessarily imposed by the fact of war, 
wore taken advantage of by the East African i 
Government ; and the legislative Council,] 
upon which the Indians weic unrepresented, ' 
passed a Laud Ordinance in 1015 giving the ! 
Governor a veto on the sale of all Crown Lauds ! 
by Europeans to Indians. Nor was this all 
In 1015 Professor W. J Simpsom on July 2nd, 1 
1912. made a repoit to the Colonial Ollice, J 
v\ hieli had sent him to East Africa ioi the purpose j 
at the request of the Administration, upon the ] 
general conditions of the Colony. 11 is repoit I 
recommended inter alia, a scheme oi racial 
segregation whereby Indians were to he I 
excluded from inhabiting ceitain portions of 1 
the town of Nairobi and ceitain portions oi 
other towns under a Town Planning Scheme 
This report was kept secret unlil 1916, and in ' 
1919 was put in operation by the Segiegation | 
of Itaces llules and the '(’own Planning Scheme j 
Ordinance. By these laws definite residential 
and commercial areas in towns arc demarcated j 
with strict rules segregating the kiccs. Iru- j 
mediately alter the war tlie Adniinisti.it ion ; 
allotted land to e\-Dntish .soldiers, but none | 
was given to ex-Indian soldiers During July, 
1920, a change took place in the constitution | 
of the Government What had hitlieito been 1 
known as the British East African Piotcctorate i 
was divided into two poiiions, Momhassa, ! 
the Lowlands around Momhassa, and the con- 
tinental terutories of the Sultan oi Z.mzibai 
were named Kenia Protectorate, while the 
rest of the country, whieli included Nairobi 
and the Uplands, was termed Kenia Colony 
with the status oi a Oiovvn Polony. The i 
object of this was to confine the Indians as 1a< 
as possible to the Moniba<-sa districts and 
reserve the delectable Uplands aiound Nanobj 
for Europeans. 

The Indians did not remain inactive undci 
these increasing disabilities. The Biitish East 
Africa Indian Association was formed, and made 
strong repiesentations to the Home Go\ em- 
inent. A deputation was also sent to India, 
to enlist the sympathy and help oi the Go\ ern- | 
merit and people. In the latter part of 1919 
it became known that Lord Milnei,the Colonial 
Secretary, was taking steps to enquire and act 
in the matter ; and in February of the follow- 
ing year he met the Governor oi British East 
Africa, General Northey, in London and con- 
ferred with him. At this conference the Govern- 
ment of India was represented The result 
was the passing of the Town Planning Ordinance 
and the Segregation of Paces Hides mentioned 
above; but the position of the Indians was 
alleviated to this extent that with the renaming 
of the colony it was enacted that tlio Legislative 
Council of Kenia Colony should consist of II 
elected European members and three members 
to be nominated by the Governor, two to re- 
present tho Indians and one to represent 
the Arabs. Meantime the Government of 
India had clearly defined its attitude in regard 
to the treatment of Indians in East Africa. 
Speaking at the opening oi the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on January 30th, 1920, the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, declared that the Government 
took its stand upon the constitutional principle 
that in a Crown Colony or Protectorate British 
Indian subjects ought not to be given a lower 
status than any other British subjects. Later 


in the year a deputation of Indians from Kenia 
was received most sympathetically by the 
Viceiov, and in his address to the Imperial 
Legislative Council on September 1920 he 
aiiuoumed that the Government had strongly 
pressed, and was continuing strongly to press 
its uch.s of the justice of the Indian case upon 
the Home Government ; and that if tlie Indian 
Government's elloits should prove unavailing 
with tin* Home Government, serious considera- 
tion would be given as to the steps to be taken 
bv the Government oi India to protect the 
rights of it-s subjects resident in Kenia CoLny 
and PioUatoiate. 

The le-uilt of the Government of India’s 
lepiesentations and oi tlie continued agitation 
on tiie patt oi Indians in East Afiiea, and also 
to some extent oJ tin- mi melons resolutions 
of protest passed m India by various public 
meetings, Mculumts’ Asset iations and other 
bodie was that Lord Milner addressed on 
May 21st, 1920, a despatch to the Governor 
ot Kenta Colony m wlinli all the guevameS ot 
the Indians were exhaust ivelv discussed. Tin 
despatch met tho Indian vi«‘\v to the extent ot 
pios( iihing that the two Indian members oi 
the laimhdne Council should cease to be 
nominated b\ the Governor and should be 
elected by t lu* Indians themselves. But the 
obnoxious segiegation measures were leit 
untouelied This despatch was not acceptable 
to t tie Goveinmeut ot India, but it made no 
announcement upon the matte] pending tlie 
leceipl ot tin* repoit upon the whole question 
wlmh tin* Government had instructed Sir 
Benjamin Hobettson to make after a sufficient 
stav in East Mina, on his way back from 
South Africa. Dining November it was 
announced that the lepoit had been received 
and that, together with a despatch upon it 
I by the Government of India, it had been for- 
| warded to the Segietary of State; and that 
, no public statement would be made until the 
i reply of t he Societal y of State had been received. 
Meanwhile in Kenia the Indians had grown more 
desperate. Lord Milner’s despatch was regarded 
as highly unsatisfactory, and during November 
and December the Indians held many public 
meetings ot piotest. A large number of Indians 
lesigned their public offices, and resolutions 
were sent to the Home Government threaten- 
ing a campaign of boycott and non- co-operation 
unless adequate parliamentary and municipal 
franchise was granted and on tho segregation 
laws repealed. 

Other Grievances.— So far mention has 
been made only ot tho segregation and franchise 
grievances, for these are by far the most im- 
portant Buttheie weie others: ior example 
tlie denial to Indians of the right ot trial by 
jury, the exclusion ot members ot the Indian 
legal and medical professions from the right to 
practise, the inadequacy of educational faci- 
lities, and the threatened passing of the Itemoval 
of Undesirables Ordinance. This Ordinance 
would not only have given power to the East. 
African Government to deport any Indians they 
desired to get rid of, but would have been the 
thin edge of the wedge of tho restriction of 
Indian immigration. It was, however, never 
passed, owing to the strength of the opposition 
to it ; and Lord Milner’s last despatch definitely 
safeguards to the right of immigration. The 
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despatch also gives the right of trial by jury to 
Indians; contains some rather ambiguous 
references to the rights of Indian medical and 
legal practitions which are capable of favourable 
interpretation ; and promises increased educa- 
tional facilities. 

IN 1921 Tir n SITUATION IN Xenia increased 
in gravity. Mr. Churchill took the place of 
Lord Milner at the Colonial Office, and at once 
made it clear that his policy with legard to 
the Indian question in ICenia was to differ 
considerably from that ot his predecessor 
Several utterances of Mr. Churchill's seemed to 
indicate that he was in substantial agreement 
with the view of the Government of India -name- 
1 v, that in a Crown Colony there was no j ustillca- 
tion for allotting to Indians a lower political 
status than that enjoyed by any of her British 
subjects in that Colony. Mr. Churchill, however, 
added a proviso that such a state ot affairs 
should be brought about m Kent a by successive 
stages which would occupy some time lor their 
passage. Despite this pro\jso, the Europeans 
in Iv cma were thrown into a state of gieat 
excitement by Mi Chui chill's utterances, and 
widespread opposition to the Indian demands 
was hastily organised. Speeches were delivered 
irom time to time by prominent Europeans 
in the Colony of an extremely heated and intem- 
perate nature ; and at numerous public meetings 
held throughout the Colon v resolutions were 
passed declaring that the Euiopeans intend* d 
to oppose by every means in their power the 
Indian claims. This agitation amongst the 
Europeans stimulated the Indian communitv ( 
to similar measures, and public meetings of 
ludians were held at which resolutions weie 
passed reiterating the determination of the 
Indians to win complete political equality and 
the right of umestrictcd landownership, and 
as a threat the Indians declared their intention, 
if their claims were not granted, to refuse 
to pay taxes and to commence a campaign of 
passive resistance. Both sides sent deputations 
toe England to urge their views before the Colo- 
nial Office, and the Government ot India conti- 
nued to press its championship of the. Indian 
case upon the Secretary ot State and Mr. Chur- 
chill. During the latter half of the year the 
situation in Xenia had become so grave and 
the state of feeling had risen to such a pitch 
that Sir E. Northey, the Governor, was called to 
London to discuss the situation with the Colonial 
Secretary. At about the same time the Euro- 
peans in Kenia despatclied a deputation to 
tour throughout Rhodesia and the Union ot 
South Africa and to interview General Smuts 
with a view to invoking his sympathy. General 
Smuts, being forbidden by his position to receive 
the deputation officially, consented, however, 
to receive it unofficially, and assured the deputa- 
tion of his unofficial sympathy. He add* d that 
he had urged upon the Imperial Conference 
the view that as regards the Indian question 
Africa should be treated as a whole. The depu- 
tation, after the interview with General Smuts, 
toured the Union, and everywhere received 
expressions of sympathy. Meantime the 
natives in Kenia had not remained silent, and 
at several public meetings had expressed the 
view that they regarded the Indians as their 
best friends after the English missionaries, 
and' that the influence of the Indian upon the 
native was all to the good. It was alleged by 


the Europeans, however, that these native 
resolutions had been engineered by the Indians 
as a reply to the allegations made by the Euro- 
peans that the influence of the Indians upon 
tho natives was evil and corrupting. In Octo- 
ber Sir. E. Northey returned from England 
but, contrary to expectation, he mado no im- 
mediate pronouncement of policy. In a speech 
delivcied shortly after his return he declared 
that his intention was to endeavour to bring 
about a better state of feeling between Indians 
and Europeans, as, in the present whirlpool 
of emotions, it was impossible that any reason- 
able compromise could be effected. In addition 
to making this public speech, it is known that 
Sir E Northey has had several interviews, 
with Indian and European leaders with a view 
to bringing about that more promising atmos- 
phere to which lie referred in his speech, and 
; Indians accepted seats in the Executive and 
I Legislate e Councils. 

Tanganyika — In August 1919, the Secre- 
faiy of State ior India, in a despatch addressed 
to the Indian Government, conveyed an offer 
made by Lord Milner in April of the same year, 
to discuss the possibility of encouraging the 
settlement ol Indians, preferably agricul- 
tunsts and ex-sen ice men, in some parts of 
Tanganyika Territory In the course ot the 
despatch the India Office asked the Government 
of India to discover the general view of the 
country upon the following points : (t) Whe- 

ther from the point of view ot India an 
organised s< heme of settlement in Tanganyika 
was regarded as desirable and practicable. (2) 
How tar a suitable type of agriculturists, ex- 
service men or others would be attracted by 
the prospects of free settlement in the territory. 
(3) Whether the Government of India would 
be prepared to encourage such colonisation 
and how far it would be willing to go in giving 
financial assistance. In order to bo able to 
answer these questions the Government of 
India arranged that on his way from South 
Alrica Sir Benjamin Robertson should go to 
Tanganyika Territory tor the purpose of elicit- 
ing the views of the Tanganyika Administra- 
tion m the matter and in order to survey the 
local conditions in the territory. The Govern- 
ment of India has now published Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s Report upon his visit to Tangan- 
yika and also the Government Despatch to the 
Secretary of State conveying the Government’s 
answers to the three questions put by the India 
Office. 

In the course of his repoit Sir Benjamin 
Robertson camo to the following conclusions : 

(1) There is no vacant land suitable for 
an Indian reserve. The land which is now 
vacant is generally vacant because 
it has some defect. (2) Small settlers with 
only a moderate amount of capital, whether 
white or coloured, face grave risk of disaster 
in a country where capital for the employment 
of native labour is essential. (3) It would 
be inconsistent with article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations to exclude the Native 
peoples from part of tho Tanganyika Terri* 
tory in order to form an Indian reserve. In 
regard to (1) Sir Benjamin Robertson found 
that the land which was suggested to be set 
aside for Indians was extremely difficult to 
work agriculturally, that the climate was un- 
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iicalthy and malarious and that in a great part 
of the territory it was impossible for cattle, 
horses or any domestic animals to live. With 
regard to (2) Sir Benjamin Iiobertson said 
that unless the Indian Government were pre- 
pared to give Indian settlers close supervision 
and liberal financial support, it would be im- 
possible for Indians to make a success of small 
holdings. With regard to (3) Sir Benjamin 
Iiobertson pointed out that it would only be 
possible to form an Indian reserve by excluding 
the natives, which would be a clear breach of 
the terms under which the mandate for Tan- 
ganyika was granted by the League of Nations. 
Sir Benjamin Iiobertson concludes : “ The 
proposal to settle small cultivators in a special 
Indian reserve is, in my opinion, unsound both 
politically and economically, and 1 recommend 
that it should now be dropped.” 

In its despatch the Government of India 
accepted the findings of Sir Benjamin Itobcrtson’s 
report, and informed the Secretary of State that 
it was of the opinion that the proposed coloni- 
sation by small cultivators should be dropped. 
The Government was led to that view not only 
by the report but also by the replies made by 
the Local Governments of India to whom the 
Government of India referred the three questions 
asked by the India Office. In detailing the 
replies, which were almost entirely unfavour- 
able, the Government of India pointed out 
that if preferential treatment were granted 
to Indians in one part of East Africa, it would 
give a handle to the opponents of Indians in 
other parts of East Africa to urge preferential 
treatment for Indians in the shape of disabili- 
ties. The Government continued: ‘‘We have 
opposed and will continue to oppose unfair 
discrimination against our nationals overseas. 
We desire no discrimination in their favour. 
We ask for no more than equal rights. We 
can be satisfied with nothing less.” And in 
conclusion the Government of India reiterated 
its suggestion for a lloyal Commission to go 
into the whole question of the status of Indians 
throughout East Africa. 

An exaggerated danger. — Making every al- 
lowance for the Dominion standpoint, those 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
cannot but feel that the fears that the self- 
governing colonics may be deluged by Indian 
immigration are greatly exaggerated. The 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
is under two millions, and of theso the majority 
are to be found in tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million in British Guiana and the West 
Indies, 230,000 in the Straits Settlements 
and Malay States, and 35,000 in British East 
Africa (Kenia). Of the self-governing 
Dominions South Africa has by far the largest 
share, her Indian population being a little 
under 160,000, Natal alone accounting for 
133,000. But this is not the result of ordinary 
migration. The nucleus of the South African 
Indian community was formed artificially by 
Natal herself. Until 1911, when it was stopped 
by the Government of India, there was for many 
years a steady stream of indentured immi- 
gration into Natal to supply labour to the Bugar 
and other industries of that colony. The 
natural increase of the Indian population in 
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South Africa is now much larger than the 
increase by immigration. In the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth there are not more 
than 7,000 Indians. The principal movement 
of Indians to the Dominions occurred in 1907 -8 
the total immigration being under 7,000. Of 
this number it is estimated that not more than 
1,200 now remain in Canada, there having been 
a heavy exodus to the United Slates, while quite 
a number have returned to India. The signi- 
ficance of these trifling totals must be viewed In 
the light of the conditions prevailing in India. 
Here, it is true, there is a vast population. Were 
these 319 millions subjected to the economic 
conditions of Europe and were they imbued by 
tiie adventurous and ambitious spirit of Europe- 
ans, there would be good ground for alarm in the 
Dominions at the possibility of an overwhelming 
influx of Indians. But those are precisely the 
conditions that do not obtain in the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour in India is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tea -planters of Assam are obliged to compete 
with the Crown Colonies in an elaborate system 
of cooly recruitment. Labour-shortage is a 
chronic difficulty with the cotton mills of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods improve, as more 
land is brought under cultivation, there must 
be a diminishing likelihood of emigration from 
fndia on any largo scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from home, and it will be apparent that the 
danger of “ white men’s countries ” being 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at the least 
remote. It is never likely to assume such 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. As a matter of fact, as has 
already been made clear above, the Imperial 
Conference has recognised the right of Self- 
governing Dominions to restrict and even to 
prohibit immigrations from other portions of 
the Empire. The question of immigration, 
then, now concerns only Crown Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates, and similarly governed territories. 

The fear of Economise Competition which 

has occasioned the present controversy in 
ihe Transvaal is equally unfounded. The Indian 
trader in the Transvaal caters for a very limited 
portion ot the community — chiefly natives, 
“ coloured ” persons, and what in South Africa 
are called “ poor whites ” (that is, white un- 
employed) — though a certain number of respect- 
able Europeans with small incomes visits his 
emporiums surreptitiously. In this sphere the 
Tndian succeeds because the white trader who 
caters for the same classes of the community is 
usually neither as industrious, as thrifty, as 
honest, nor as skilful as the Indian. The truth 
is that the Indian problem does not in the eyes 
of the South African stand alone. It is a part, 
and a minor part, of the larger problems of race 
and colour that he has to deal with in his endeav- 
our to make South Africa a white man’s country, 
lie is not actuated by malice against the Indian 
as such ; it is merely that the Indian problem, 
coming as it does on the top of the many other 
similar problems, js regarded by him as an ex- 
tremely annoying and unnecessary “ last straw. ” 
On the other hand, the Indian views the disabi- 
lities under which he is put as so many stigmata 
of inferiority. There is thus considerable emo- 
tion on either side, and the problem is accord* 
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ingly difficult of solution. General Smut* is 
known to be favourably disposed towards Indians 
and his services to India as the only Dominion 
statesman in the War Cabinet have been many 
and conspicuous He may be relied upon to do 
as much to alleviate the position of the Transvaal 
Indian as the very strong anti-Indian feeling in 
the North of the Union will allow. On their 
side, the Transvaal Indian and his sympathisers 
in India would do well to recognise that this 
feeling exists, and refrain from weakening 
General Smuts's hands by demanding at the 
present juncture full civic rights and complete 
political equality. Such demands are construed 
by the anti-Indians as being a breach ot the 
Smuts Gandhi agreement ot 1914 (see above), 
which General Smuts offered as “ a complete and 
final settlement ; ” and though a glance at the 
correspondence shows that Mr. Gandhi replied 
specifically that “ some day or other these 
matters will require further and sympathetic- 
consideration by the Government,” yet nothing 
could be more unwise than to prosecute extreme 
demands at a time when the strength of anti- 
Indian feeling in the North makes it impossible 
for those demands to receive logical, much less 
sympathetic, consideration, For instance, it 
was doubtless the extremeness of the demands 
made by the Government of India in the 
resolution it prevailed upon the Imperial 
Conference to pass, which ied to tho South 
African delegates” refusal to sign that resolu- 
tion (vide earlier page). But while it was 
necessary for the Government of India officially 
to claim complete political equality for Indians 
throughout the Empire, including South Africa, 
tiie Indian public would be well-advised, in 
view of the state of popular feeling in South 
Africa, to accept for the time being from the 
ssoutn Atncan Government as satisfactory some- 
thing considerably short of complete political 
equality. If the South African people arc made 
to feel that the Indians in South Africa and 
in India will not be satisfied with anything 
but complete political equality, the position 
of General Smuts will be rendered extremely 
difficult, and he will be unable to extract from 
his Parliament such concessions as might be 
p ossible if the Indian people were to recognise 
that progress must be slow, and that it will take 
time to educate the Soutli African people to 
the state of political liberality demanded by 
tiie Indian Government. On the other hand, 
the Indian people have every reason to be 
dissatisfied with the report of the Asiatic Com- 
mission and to bring home to South African 
legislatures the realisation that India will not 
tolerate the imposition of further disabilities 
upon their countrymen in South Africa. 

It is not so easy to advise moderation and 
forbearance to the Indians in Kenia. There 
are 85,000 Indians in Kenia and only 11,000 
Europeans, yet it is proposed as a generous 
concession, to grant two seats on the Legislative 
Council to Indians, while the Europeans have 
eleven seats. The idea of racial segrega- 
tion wounds the Indians in their pride and 
Honour, especially because it is openly based on 
“ sanitary grounds.” They have declared 
their willingness to submit to the severest, 
possible sanitary legislation, provided it is made 
to apply to both races. Compared with these 
two grievances the remaining causes of complaint 


sink to insignificance. By all the rights 
of prescription, Constitutional Law and 
natural justice, the Indians’ case is good. India 
has had intimate connections with the East 
coast of Africa since the first century of the 
Christian era, and for over three hundred years 
Indians have been living and trading in Zanzibar. 
They were the pioneers of civilisation, trade 
and agriculture in what is now known as Kenia ; 
they were the first to establish links with the 
interior; their labour constructed the railway 
from the coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza;aind 
they have proved that, except in certain chosen 
spots, they arc better able to endure the climate 
than Europeans. From the point of view of 
Constitutional Law the claim of the Indian is 
equally strong. Tho Indian Government is 
perfectly sound in its contention that in a Crown 
Colony or Protectorate all British subjects 
must be held to possess equal status. Kenia 
is not a Self-Governing Dominion, and arguments 
drawn from the analogy of Self-Governing 
Dominions are false. So long as Kenia is 
governed from Dowing-street, the Indian 
settlers have as much right to be heard and as 
much right, to have their votes counted as the 
European settlers. As for natural justice, 
that surely dictates that the men who have 
done the work of pioneers, who have made the 
country their own lor over three hundred years, 
and who have given that country prosperity, 
should not be deprived of their rights and the 
fruits of their labours by late comers in the 
Colony. 

Indentured Emigration. — The institution of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1864 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonies there has been no inter- 
ruption since then in the steady inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede- 
rated Malay States, British Guiana, Natal and 
Fiji the system for various reasons has come 
to an end ; but in ail those countries there is 
now a large population of Indians, permanent 
or temporary, engaged as free labourers or 
in independent positions. 

The indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. But as much 
as indentures were abolished in Fiji on February 
2nd, 1920. and in British Guiana in December 
1919, the controversy has now only an historical 
interest.. For a full account of the matter the 
reader is referred to pp. 467-8 of the Indian 
Year Book of 1916 to pp. 497-500 of the Indian 
Year Book of 1920. 


Indians in the Colonies.— Statement shew- 
ing approximately the number of British Indian 
subjects in tho various colonies and Dominions — 


Trinidad 11 7,100 

British Guiana .. .. 129,389 

Jamaica 20,000 

Fiji 60,000 

Surinam 20,919 

Reunion 3,012 

Mauritius 257,697 

Federated Malay States . . 210,000 
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Straits Settlements 

Kenia 
Tanganyika 
Cape Colony . . 
Natal 
Transvaal 
Orange Free State 
Southern Rhodes ia 

Australia 

New Zealand . . 

Canada 


. . Figures not avail- 
able. 

35,003 

15,000 

0,006 

133,031 

10,048 

106 

. . Figures not avail- 
able. 

Do. 

Do. 

..Under 2,000 (the 
number is un- 
certain). 


Protected Emigration.— In a speech deli- 
vered in Council on Septembers, 1916, H. E. the 
Viceroy stated that the Government of India 
were contemplating the control of the operations 
of persons engaged in supplying labour to the 
Colonies. “ Labourers/’ said His F.xcellency, 
« have a right to emigrate if they wish, and it 
would be very unwise and very undesirable on 
our part to prevent them, and we are, therefore, 
trying to devise arrangements which will secure 
that recruitment in this country is conducted 
under decent conditions, that a proper sex ratio 
Will be maintained and that on arrival in the 
country of their destination they will be proper- 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as freo as those obtaining at pre- 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, where a labourer 
can leave his employer by giving a month’s 
notice. I think it will be clear to all who have 
studied the question that the Government of 
India would be departing gravely from its duty 
if it allowed omigrant labour to leave this coun- 
try without proper protection and safeguards. 
There are a certain number of labourers, I be- 
lieve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine free labourers, that is to say unassisted 
by pecuniary help and uninvited by any inte- 
rested agency. But, if we coniine ourselves to 
the abolition of our existingindentured emigra- 
tion, a position will arise in which the parties 
interested in procuring Indian labour will be 
free to induce labour to emigrate by pecuniary 
help under any conditions they like, so long as 
the labourer does not go under indenture. The 
abuses likely to arise out of such a state of things 
would be very serious. I need only refer to the 
state of affairs which existed before the amend- 
ment of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act, in connection with so-called free labour. The 
consequence of this system was, as Sir Charles 
Rival put it in his speech before tho Legislative 
Council Id 1901, that a horde of unlicensed and 
uncontrolled labour purveyors and recruiters 
sprang into existence, who under the guise of 
assisting free emigration made large illicit gains 
by Inducing, under false pretences, ignorant men 
and women to allow themselves to be conveyed 
to Assam. These emigrants were, it is true, 
placed under labour contracts on arriving in 
that province, but the abuses complained of 
arose in connection with the recruitment and 
not with the contract. Similarly when the sys- 
tem of indentured emigration first arose in India 
the only caution required was that Intending 
emigrants should appear before a magistrate and 
satisfy him as to their freedom of choice and 
their knowledge of the conditions they wero 
accepting. It was shown, in a report submitted 


in 1840, that abuses undoubtedly did exist in 
connection with recruitment in India, abuses 
which the constantly increased safeguards pro- 
vided by successive Acts of the legislature where 
designed to correct. Uncontrolled recruitment 
cannot, it is c. 7 e*r, be permitted under any cir- 
cumstances.* 1 

Assisted Emigration— In 1918 a com- 
mittee sat in London to consider what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
Indentures. It9 report was issued about the 
middle of the year and the chief recommend- 
ations are here summarised. 

Under this scheme the Indian will arrive in 
tho colony entirely free from debt and of any 
liability for the cost of his introduction. He will 
be in no sense restricted to service under a parti- 
cular employer, except that, for his own protec- 
tion, a selected employer will be chosen for him 
for the first six months. This employer can be 
changed, with the approval of the Protector of 
Immigrants, if substantial reason can be adduc- 
ed. From the time of his arrival the immigrant 
will be given land to cultivate for his own bene- 
fit. Each male adult employed in an agricultural 
industry will be granted for hig personal use and 
cultivation a garden plot of one-tenth of an acre 
after six months’ sorvico and a larger plot of 
one-third of an acre will be made available 
whenever practicable by way of reward. At the 
end of three years’ employment under any of the 
employers on the register steps will be taken to 
ensure that land is available for settlement in the 
simplest and cheapest manner. In each colony 
there will be a department responsible for the 
provision of sufficient land to meet all bona fide 
applications and for rendering it suitable for 
agriculture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage. These holdings w'll be up to five 
acres in extent, they will be subject to a reason- 
able annual rent in the case of lease-holds, and 
the settlements will be for a period of thirty 
years. Under the proposed system the immi- 
grant can bo proceeded against only by way of 
a civil suit in the ordinary course of law and will 
not be liable to any criminal penalties A mini- 
mum wage will be fixed, subject to periodical 
revision. During the first twelve months the 
children under elevon years will be entitled to free 
rations while children under five will be given a 
face milk ration during the whole time that their 
parents remain in the service of an employer on 
the register. The provision of married quarters 
separate from the “single” quarters will be 
made compulsory upon all employers of more 
than twenty adult Indian Immigrants and will 
be insisted upon so far as possible in the case 
of all other employers on the register. Thi3 
register will contain tho names of only “ approv- 
ed employers ” that is to say of persons desirous 
of employing assisted emigrants, who have appli- 
ed to the Protector of Immigrants and who 
have been found on Inquiry to be suitable. Re- 
patriation will be assisted when it Is desired. 
The emigrants will receive for Mmself and his de- 
pendents half the passage money after three 
years’ service and a larger proportion up to the 
whole cost after seven years* service. 

With regard to recruitment, Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos- 
sibly additional money grants for meritorious 
work. Their work will be supervised by In- 
spectors of Emigration, who will be men of stand- 
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ing on a graded scale of pay. Over them will be 
an Emigration Commissioner, who will be a 
Colonial Civil Service official, and a Protector 
of Immigrants, appointed by each Local Govern- 
ment to supervise emigration in the province 
affected. Tn each colony will be a Protector 
or Immigrants. The Emigration Depots will 
be visited by non-official gentlemen of standing 
in the district as also will be the Central Depot. 
The emigration of whole families will be en- 
couraged but persons below the age of eighteen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
panied by their parents or guardians. Women 
unaccompanied by their families will not be 
assisted and the rule requiring a certain pro- 
portion of women to men will be abolished. 

The report was published at a time when the 
political energies of India were concentrated on 
the development of the Indian constitution 
and the pending visit of the Secretary of State 
to discuss these questions on the spot. It 
attracted little attention. So far as opinion was 
expressed, whilst recognising that the system 
was an immense advance on the system of in 
denture, it was thought undesirable for Govern 
ment to take so large a part in the direction of 
emigration to distant lands. 

British Guiana and Fiji Emigration 
Schemes. — During 1920 the Indian Govern- 
ment had the opportunity to apply the policy 
of assisting and controlling emigration outlined 
in the two preceding paragrahps ; for early in 
the year deputations from British Guiana and 
Fiji visited India for the purpose of obtaining 
the consent and sympathy of the Government 
witli regard to schemes for recruting free labour 
from India. A Committee was appointed by 
the Imperial Legislative Council to give hearings 
to the deputations and to report upon the 
Hdiemes. The Committco sat for several days 
iu Delhi, and subjected the deputations to 
exhaustive cross-examination. The British 
Guiana deputation stated that the rceent 
change in Imperial policy as regards preference 
and the urgent demand for food stuffs all over 
the world made it incumbent upon them to 
set aside £ 0,000,000 to be offered as induce- 
ments to emigrants. For the first three years 
not more than five thousand adults a 
year would be given free passages. On arriving 
in British Guiana, they could, if desirous ol 
working, obtain land of their own, either agri juI- 
tural or pastoral, on easy terms in small or large 
holdings. If the settlers preferred employ- 
ment, the Guiana Government guaranteed local 
rates of pay, which, for piece work on a sugar 
estate on a seven hours’ day, amounted to 
three rupees for males and for females at lighter 
work about half of that. Housing accommoda- 
tion would also bo provided. The cost of living 
was under 40 per cent. o£ the ordinary male 
wage. The earner could save at least a rupee 
a day. Wages would be controlled by official 
arbitration boards to prevent variation un- 
fair to the wage-earner. Reward grants of five 
acros of coast or river land specially protected 
by embankment from flood prepared for irriga- 
tion, drainage and cultivation would be given 
to families after three years’ agricultural work 
in the Colony. The Indian Government was 
asked to appoint its own official, at the cost of 
the Colony, to watch the interests of the set- 
tlers, At the request of the Indian Govern- 


ment's supervising officer, any individual or 
family would be repatriated free of charge at 
any time while if such a request emanated from 
the individual or family, the Guianese Govern- 
ment would pay half the estimated cost of 
repatriation at the end of three years’ residences 
three-fourth of the cost at the end of five 
years, and free of charge at the end of seven 
years. Repatriation would not affect any 
land or other rights fully acquired. Cheap 
return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This 
I would secure a regular commercial intercourse 
between two countries. A limited number of 
, professional men such as doctors, engineers, 
j clerks, school masters, etc., would be given 
passages, either tree or at very low rates. One 
priest or minister of religion for each religious 
group would bo taken free on each voyage. 
Guarantees of continuance of the existing 
1 privileges could be furnished by the Colony, 
and the Colonial Office stating that their definite 
, policy was the continuance of political and 
] commercial equality of all races. If necessaiy, 

| a Declaration Ordinance could bo passed in 
I Guiana, recording the actual position. 

| The scheme put forward by the Fijian 
I deputation was a system of free and 
voluntary State aided emigration, the object 
j being the cncourangement of the settlement 
; of Indians. The emigrant would be tree of any 
I financial liability connected with the cost of 
| his introduction in Fiji and would in no way 
be restricted to service under any particular 
employer. A Protector of Emigrants would be 
appointed by local Governments in India to 
exercise supreme control of emigration in the 
Province. At the ports of departure, Colonial 
camps would be startod which could be visited 
by Indians of standing nominated by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Colonial Govern- 
ment would bear half the cost in the case of 
those wishing to return to India if they had 
stayed in the Colony at least three years, three- 
fourth of the cost, if it was five years, and the 
whole cost if seven years. Land suitable for 
settlement would be available for all who de- 
sire it. Indians in Fiji already enjoy the same 
facilities for primary education as were possessed 
by other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the 
Education Ordinance of 1916 provision was made 
for grants in aid to any private or vernacular 
school for Indians. Government schools were 
being established at necessary centres of the 
settlement where assisted schools did not exist. 
The deputation expressed itself as unable to 
give guarantees similar to those offered by the 
Guiana deputation with regard to equality of 
political status, but it assured the Committee 
that there was noracial animosity in Fiji towards 
Indians; and that there was no reason to anti- 
cipate that any such animosity would arise in 
the futuro. 

The Committee in its Report pronounced 
favourably upon the two schemes, but suggested 
that, before definitely consenting to further the 
proposed emigration, the Government of India 
should appoint Commissions of three Indians 
to go to British Guiana and Fiji to investigate 
the conditions there. This report was accepted 
by the Imperial Legislative Council, but during 
1920 it was not possible to appoint the two 
Commissions as a satisfactory personnel could 
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not bo found Owing to the reluctance of leading 
Indians to leave India so shortly before the 
coming into being of tire new Indian consti- 
tution. 

Unrest In Fiji. — It was unfortunate foi 
the success of the Fiji free immigration scheme 
that just about the time when the deputation 
was doing its best favourably to impress the 
Indian Government, news reached India oi 
wholesale unrest, strikes, and rioting among the 
Indians in Fiji. The whole story was published 
Iat«r in the year in the official despatches of 
the Fijian Government, and it then became 
apparent that the tales that had reached India 
had greatly exaggerated the seriousness of the 
affair. It was early in February that the 
Indians went on strike, for purely economic 
reasons. The Government displayed a judicial 
attitude and suggested the appointment of a 
Commission to examine the Indians’ gnevances. 
There was at first a tendency on the part of 
the Indians to accept the suggestion and await 
the report of the Commission ; but a certain 
Indian named Dr. Mamlal, who was under 
sentence of banishment from certain portions 
of the Island owing to his defiance of the Govern- 
ment in regard to a law suit, succeeded in stir- 
ring up the racial passions of a large number of 
the Indians, and from then onwards the unrest 
was more racial in its character than economic 
liioting took place during the latter part of 
February. It was not of a serious nature, but 
this was due largely to the preventive measures 
taken by the authorities and to the tact and 
restraint shown by tho police and military. 
The riots were quelled practically without 
bloodshed ; but numerous Indians were arrested. 
The Government then took steps to ensure the 
banishment of Dr. Manilal, to whom they as- 
cribed the trouble, from those parts of the 
Island where his influence was greatest. For 
the rest of the year tho Indians agitated for his 
return, and eventually towards the end of 
the year 30,000 Indians demanded to be re- 
patriated. To this demand the Fiji Govern- 
ment expressed its willingness to accede as 
soon as shipping could be provided for the 
purpose. In making this demand the Indians 
were also actuated, so they declared, by certain 
economic and political grievances ; but reliable 
information from Fiji was difficult to obtain, 
and while it is known that the sugar companies 
have not been generous in the matter of 
increasing wages to meet tho increased cost of 
living, and while tho absence of adequate re- 
presentation upon the Fijian Legislature is 
a sore point with the Indians, it is not possible 
to say whether the grievances under which 
they suffer are of so serious a nature as to justify 
30,000 Indians out of about 60,000 in selling up 
their homes and returning to India. The 
attitude of the Fijian Government is that they 


are prepared to consider seriously the economio 
grievances of the Indians provided that they 
co-operate loyally with the Government in the 
matter ; that it was intended, and is still intended 
to provide proper representation for Indians in 
the Fijian Legislature, but that the unrest 
throughout the past year has prevented the 
Government from taking the necessary steps to 
that end ; and that the main cause of the trouble 
is the personally embittered and recalcitrant 
Dr. Manilal, who is repudiated as a leader by 
the loyaler and better-class Indians in the 
Island. 

During 1921.— -The Government, of India 
entered into negotiations with the Fijian Gov* 
eminent with regard to the state of unrest in 
Fiji and the Fjjian Government’s immigration 
.scheme The negotiations wore rendered ex- 
tremely difficult owing to the precipitate and 
ill-advised return to India ot a large number 
of Indians from Fiji. When these Indians 
armed in India they found that., so far from 
labour conditions being favourable, as they 
had been told, there was no work obtainable 
xor them Moreover, many of these Indian 
had lost caste during their sojourn in Fiji, and 
found themselves treated as pariahs by their 
relatives and caste brethren in India. Those re- 
turned immigrants were «oon i educed to a state 
oxtieme penury and hardship, and committees 
of relict had to be formed to help them 
to return to Fiji. The, Fijian Government., 
however, genorousiy retrained ti om making 
capital out of the desire of these people to re- 
turn to Fiji when they discov ered that the rosy 
tales concerning India told by agitators in 
Fiji were ialsc ; and towards the end of the year 
the negotiations between the two Government* 
terminated in complete agreement. The Fijian 
Government undertook to introduce an Ordi- 
nance into the Legislative Council giving Indians 
political equality, and the Government of India 
at the same time, undertook to appoint at once 
the committee, which had been recommended 
by the Commission of the Indian Legislative 
Council, to inquire into the conditions of life 
in Fiji and advise the Government whether 
Fiji offers a suitable field tor Indian colonisa- 
tion.” The -personnel of the Committee, as 
selected by the Government of India, was 
l’andit Harday Nath Jvunzru, Mr. Corbett, 
and Mr. Sastri. At the same time the 
British Guiana Government entered into a 
similar agreement witli the Government of 
India whereby the British Guiana Government 
undertook to introduce legislation assuring 
Indian immigrants, in the Colony of equal 
political rights, while the Government of India 
undertook to send a deputation to British 
Guiana to investigate local conditions with 
regard to their suitability for colonisation by 
Indians. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Parsi community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama <ft Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommcdan business 
men firmly established there Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Two Indians have sat in the IIouso of Commons. 
An Indian has served since 1910 on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and others 
are to be appointed. Three Indians are on 
the Secretary of State’s Council; and in 1919 
another in the person of Lord Sinlia led the way 
as the first Indian to be raised to the peerage 
and to be appointed a member of the Home 
Government. An Indian member of the 
I. C. S. is Secretary to the High Commissioner. 
The early years of the present century saw the 
gathering of a new Indian element in perma- 
nent residence — that of retired officials and 
business men, or people of independent means 
who from preference or in order to have their 
children educated in England, leave the land 
of their birth and seldom if ever visit it again 
Further, the stream of Indian summer visitors 
includes wealthy people who come regularly. 
In the first years of the war, thousands of our 
valiant Indian soldiers, wounded or invalid- 
ed from Flanders, went to England to be nursed 
back to health in the well-equipped and ad- 
mirably administered Indian hospitals, so me in 
Hampshire but chiefly at Brighton where the 
fact has been commemorated by a chattri on the 
site of the burning ground on the South Downs 
and an Oriental gateway to the Hoyal Pavilion, 
the latter provided by Indian subscribers. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, with 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree as prosident, which ar- 
ranges for dinners and other functions to cele- 
brate Indian festivals or to honour Indian 
visitors of special distinction. Sectionally, 
however, the only Indian community to be fully 
organised is that of the Parsis. They have an 
incorporated and well-endowed Parsi Association 
of Europe, and have established “ Zoroastrian 
House ” (168, Cromwell-road, S.W. 6) as a com- 
munal centre. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community 'which constitutes the greatlj 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a century before the War. 
After a very considerable temporary check I 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure m 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are many youths of good family, some of 
them heirs of Native States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 600 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome and 
rem&rkable increase in the number of technical 
and industrial students. Altogether including 
technical and medical students, there must be 


well over 2,000 young Indians in London, Edin- 
j burgh, Cambridge, Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield and Liverpool arid 
I a few other centres. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
I coming under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to their 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 
[ tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold 
to the charge of it under the title of Educational 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well ltoad, together with the National Indian 
Assioeiation and the Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men. (For 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 
is provided, partly by subventions from Indian 
revenues, m the commodious Albion House, 
St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 6. In 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students. The work 
of the Bureau rapidly expanded, and in conse- 
quence Lord Crewe in 1912 rc-organiscd 
the arrangements under the general charge 
of a Secretary for Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) 
0. E. Mallet who resigned at the close of 1916- 
l£e was succeeded by Dr. Arnold under the 
designation of Educational Adviser for Indian 
Students to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. 
Sen followed Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London, and there are corresponding officers 
it the modern provincial universities. 

These arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work " Sir William Meyer, took over from the 
| Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. T. Quayle as Joint Secreta- 
ries for the Indian Students* Department. The 
administrative work hitherto divided between 
the India Office and 21 Cromwell Hoad was 
consolidated at the offices of the High Com- 
missioner in Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. 1, there- 
by obviating a good deal of duplication of files 
and papers. 

Though the organization has many hard 
things said of it by young Indians when they 
foregather it has been of the greatest service 
to them in almost all cases of individual diffi- 
culty in educational matters, and is freely 
resorted to by some of Its most pronounced 
critics. There are some 80 Government scholars 
under the care of the department. The whole 
situation was investigated by a committee of 
inquiry which sat in 1921 under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Lytton. 

The Bureau has been singularly successful in 
opening closed doors and mitigating grievances. 
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At Oxford and Cambridge, where naturally 
the difficulties of admission have been most pro- 
nounced, it has paved the way to the creation of 
University machinery to replace its own oper- 
ations. The Oriental Delegacy at Oxford and 
the Inter-collegiate Indian Students* Committee 
at Cambridge now undertake all the work 
formerly carried on by the Local Advisers, and 
thus Indian undergraduates are given a welcome 
locus standi. Nowhere is the problem arising 
from applications for admission far exceeding 
tlie possible accommodation more acute than 
at the older universities. Quite irrespective of 
the nationality of applicants many hundreds have 
to be turned away, owing to the deficiency of 
accommodation in lecture rooms and labor- 
atories and there is a still more marked 
lack of lodging. Hence the university au- 
thorities are compelled to select those ap- 
plicants most likely to benefit by their 
opportunities. It can at least be said that to 
the full extent of the accommodation with due re 
gard to other responsibilities, the British un- 
iversities are always ready to admit Indian 
students of approved ability and attainment , 
what they cannot stand is the lazy, incom- 
petent and untrained man. A matter still 
requiring adjustment is the admission of 
Indians to the O. T. C. Generally speaking, 
however, we may accept the conclusion ol 
Sir T. Moiison’s Committee on State 
Technical Scholarships in 1913 that the 
difficulties encountered by young Indiam 
in supplementing academic instruction by 
technical experience in factories and work- 
shops are general in character, being also ap- 
plicable to their English contemporaries, and 
that there is “on the whole very little e video ct 
of a racial prejudice against Indians.” Noi 
need any youth go to England under mis- 
apprehension as to the facilities for his education 
and their limitations. The excellent “Hand- 
book of Information for Indian Students ’’ 
issued bv the National Indian Association and 
the Advisory Committee, now in its seventeenth 
edition (1920) supplies all relcvent facts and 
advice ; and on personal details, the Indian 
Advisory Committees can be consulted. A 
general point strongly urged in the * * Heport of 
the Indian Students’ Department ” to March 
31st, 1921, by Mr. N. C. Sen is that, save in 
exceptional cases “it is practically useless to 
come to England to join a university with less 
than an intermediate examination pass, as that 


is the minimum qualification from the entrance 

examination ** Students not adequately 

qualified for admissions before arriving in 
England are obliged to spend time and money 
in prepaiing for a qualifying examination which' 
might well have been taken before they left- 
their homes. 

The students have hosts of non-offleiat 
friends and helpers. Under the presidency of 
Lord Hawke and the chairmanship of Lord 
CarmicheaJ, an Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 
acquired its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Hilling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of tlio 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “ Ited Triangle ” Stiakespearo 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
helps to meet a need that has long been felt 
and has become more acuto with the post-war 
inadequacy and expensivencss of housing ac- 
commodation. Some of the 130 beds are 
reserved for students of British parentage, in 
order to guard against the danger of Indians 
forming a colony segregated, save in the class- 
room, from their English contempoiaries. The 
hostel is Indian both in conception and control, 
the general secretary, Mr. P. A. Jtunganadhan, 
being responsible not to the National Council of 
Y. M. C. A.*s in London but to the Indian Na- 
tional Council in Calcutta. While the organiz- 
ation lias a definitely moral and spiritual, as well 
as a social purpose, it is not a proselytizing 
agency. 

Lately there has been considerable growth 
of the number of Indian girls and women 
studying in Great Britain, and at least one is 
reading at the Inns of Couit. But it is chiefly 
for medical or teaching training that Indian 
ladies come. The Secretary of State has given 
financial help to an additional hostel connected 
with the Loudon School of Medicine for Women 
on conditions ‘ providing for the reception of 
Indian women students/ Heal need exists for a 
hostel of a more general character, possibly on 
lines similar to those maintained for Indian 
men at 21, Cromwell Iioad. 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian Services are pub- 
lished in the India Office List. The more essentiai particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details are given elsewhere in this book — are given below. 

Indian Agricultural Service. 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include those of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Bacterio- 
logist, Professors of Agriculture, Chemistry and 
Botany at Agricultural Colleges, and the like. 
Some of these are included in the Tmpciial De- 
triment of Agriculture under the direct control 
of the Government of India, but the majority are 
included in the Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In some cases 
candidates will be appointed direct to these 
posts, but in most cases they will undergo a fur- 
ther course of training in India in Indian agri- 
culture, and will be ajqxuuted to posts, for which 
iu the opinion of the Government they are con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made 
by tlie Secretary of State for India as occasion 
may require and inquiries regarding them should 
bo addressed to the Revenue Secretary, India 
Offiee, London, S. W. 1, Candidates must, as a 
rule, be not less than 23, nor more than 30 years 
of age. In selecting candidates foi appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (of) a 
University degree in honours in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agriculture 
or other like distinction ; (h) practical experience 
of farming. Candidates tor research and teach- 
ing posts must possess a University degree oi 
other similar qualification in the special science 
concerned, and preference will ordinarily be 
given to those who have sjienfc a pei jod of two 
yoars in research work under a scientist of estab- 
lished reputation and lniAe studied the bcicuce 
from an agricultural point of ucw. Importance 
is also attached to bodily activity and ability 
to ride, and selected candidates have to undergo 


an examination by the Medical Board of the 
India Office as to their physical fitness for 
service in India. 

The salary attached to posts in the Indian 
Agricultural Service will ordinarily be : — 

Its. 

For the first year . . 500 per mensem. 

„ second year . . 550 „ 

„ third year . . 000 „ 

., fourth and subse- 

quent years . . 650 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
50 a month to Us. 
1,750 a month. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India as explained 
above will be appointed oil this scale 

of salary, commencing on a pay of Rs. 400 
Where, for special reasons, a candidate is re- 
cruited for direct appointment to one of the 
icgular posts under paragraph 1, his initial pay 
will be determined with reference to the special 
qualifications on the length of European ex- 
perience required for the appointment for which 
be is specially selected, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will bo rcgulatod by the 
foregoing scale. In addition to this scale of 
pay, officers filling appointments directly under 
the Government of India, as distinguished from 
appointments under Local Governments (but 
not including officers holding supernumerary 
posts, the post of Inspector-General, or the post 
of Director of the Pusa Institute) will be eligible 
tor local allowances conditional' on approved 
good work, and the Government reserves to 
itself the fullest discretion as to granting, with- 
holding, or withdrawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official 
veterinary work in India, other than that of 
the Army. 

The work of the Department includes — 

(a) Educational work in veterinary colleges ; 

(b) Horse and mule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 

Appointments to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India. Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to be approved by the Secretary 
Of State) be over 30 years of age but this does 
hot apply to candidates who have served for 
*t least one year during the war in His Majesty's 
Forces , or who have been discharged, after less 


than one year’s service, on account of WoUnds 
lor sickness resulting from such service and must 
possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates. Good health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as follows : — On arrival in India 
its. 500 a month, rising by Rs. 50 each year to 
Lis 1,200, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the 16th to the end of the 20th 
year of service; after the beginning of the 21st 
year Rs. 1,500 a month. 
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Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England). 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are For tlio tenth and subse- 
made from time to time by the Secretary of quent years ..850 rising 

State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- increment 

dates for these appointments must bo Priests f»0 to Its 

who are between the ages of twenty-seven ami the eight 

thirty-four years, and have been for three year- or, a 

altogether in Holy Orders. Applications for ” ^ 1 

nominations should be submitted to the Indian s ‘ 111 .. 

Chaplaincies Board of the Cln.rch of England. »™ rs . per mensem. 

(Chairman Rev. Canon B. K. Cunningham, The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
M. a., o.b e., Chaplain to His Majesty the King the following scale: — 

Westcott House, Cambridge.) * 

A Chaplain serves on probation for two 
years (a) ; if confirmed in his appointment a 1 

the end of that period, he will be admitted as v After 23 years’ service, with an 
Junior Chaplain. actual residence in India of 20 

The salaries of Chaplains are : — years 

For the first year ..000 per mensem. 

„ second vear ..025 „ i .... , _ .... , 

” third year ..050 „ On Medical Certificate. 

,, fourth and subse. After 19 years’ actual residence In 

quent years .. 700 rising by annual India, including the period of 

increments of Ks. 25 probation 

to Its 800 per ... . .... 

mensem in flic ninth After 13 years- ditto 
year. After 10 years’ ditto 

Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 


850 rising by annual 
increments of II s. 
50 to Its. 3,250 in 
the eighteenth year 


actual residence in India of 20 
years . . . . . . . . - 

On Medical Certificate. 

| After 19 years’ actual residence In 
India, including the period of 


probation 


430 0 0 
250 0 0 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualifications. Chaplains serve on probation 
for two years (a) ; if confirmed in their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
he admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains are : — 

For the first year . JIs (500 per mensem 
rising by annual 
inciements of Its. 
25 to Its. 800 m the 
ninth year. 


For the te utli year . .Its. 850 per mensem 

rising by annual 
increments of Its. 
50 to Its. 1,250 in 
the eighteenth years 
and thereafter Its. 
1,300. 

The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
the following scale : — 

Per annual. 
£ s. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years .. .. .. 480 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 19 years’ actual residence 
m India, including the period 
of probation . . . . . . 430 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto . . . . 250 0 0 

After 10 years’ ditto . . . . 160 0 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises i branch may be required to undertake duties in 
those posts in the Educational Department to connection with the supervision of students in 
which appointments are made in England by I hostels or boarding houses, and with the direc- 
the Secretary of State, aiul is thus distinguished tion of their studies and recreations. Appoint- 
from the Provincial Educational Services raents are made by the Secretary of State as 
which are recruited exclusively in India. It occasion may require. Only laymen are 
consists of two branches, the teaching, including eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
Principalships and Professorships in the various than 23, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 
Govemment Colleges and Head masterships ceptions are sometimes made as regards the 
in certain High Schools ; and the administration maximum limit only. Candidates must be 
including Inspectorships of Schools ; but British subjects, and must furnish evidence of 
officers may be transferred at the discretion having received a liberal education, 
of Government from one branch to the other, In selecting candidates for appointment, 
and the conditions of pay and service are the weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
same for both. It also includes certain special University degree in Honours, or equivalent 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents distinction ; and ( b ) qualifications in special 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualiflea- subjects, depending on the nature of the, vacancy 
tions are required and special terms of engage- to be filled. In selecting candidates for inspect- 
paent are prescribed. Officers of tlje teaching ing appointments, weight is given to injustice 
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talent, capacity for organization and knowledge 
practical or theoretical, of educational methods. 

There is in every Province a Director of 
Public Instruction. The posts of Director 
of Public Instruction arc reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualified to fill them. 
Their pay differs in different Provinces : — 


Throe receive a salary of Rs. 2,500 — 100 — 

3.000 a month. 

Four receive a salary of Rs. 2,250 — 100 — 
2,750 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 2,000 — 100 — 
2,500 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,500 — 100— 

2.000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month. 


The Secretary o! State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor of Science 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. A degree in Applied 
Science will not bo considered as fulfilling these 
conditions. Candidates are required to pro- 
duce evidence that they have a fair know- 
ledge of either German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. During that time probationers will be 
required to pass through the Forestry course 
at one of the following Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — becoming 
members of that University, if not so already ; 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
Continental forests as may be selected for tho 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council I 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £200 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£400. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such other tests of 
proficiency as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 
ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are of sound con- 
stitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
is:— 

Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 3,250 a month. 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

of Forests 

5 Chief Conservators^ Bombay, 

United Provinces, Burma 
and Central Provinces) . . 2,500-125-2,750 
a month. 

25 Conservators, in three 
grades (including Presi- 
dent, Forest Research f 1,750-50- 
Institute and College and y 2,000 a 
one temporary post of J month. 
Conservator for Kumaun ] 

•Circle, United Provinces) J 


Assistant 

. . . . Initial sa- 

lary Rs. 450, rising by 
annual increments of Rs. 
50 to Its. 850 in ninth 
year. Efficiency bar 
here. Then Rs. 1,000 
in tenth year with 
.annual increments of 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,500 in 
20th year, Rs. 1,500 for 
21st year and 22nd years, 
Rs. * 1,600 in twenty- 
third year. 

After a service of not less than 20 vears, a 
setiring pension is granted not exceeding the 
following amounts : — 


Scale of Pension. 


Years cf 
Completed 
Service. 

Sixtieths 

of 

Average 

Emolu- 

ments. 

Maximum 

Limit of Pension. 

20 to 24 


Rs. 4,000 a year 

25 


„ 5,000 „ 

20 


, 5,200 „ 

27 


„ 5,400 „ 

28 


5,000 „ 

29 


„ 5,800 „ 

30 


„ 6,000 „ 


Forest Engineering Service. — A Press 
communique, dated Delhi, the 29th January, 
1920, states : — It has long been recognised 
that tho development of the Forest Resources 
of India i* hampered by the inaccessibility 
and isolation of forest bearing tracts and the 
absence of up-to-date methods of extracting 
and utilising timber. The question of obtain- 
ing exports to deal with these problems has 
recently been considered by the Government 
of India, and it has now been decided, with 
the approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, to create a Forest Engineering 
Service, paid on the same scale as the Imperial 
Forest Service. It is proposed that the recruits 
to the new service should be trained in Canada 
and America, where the subject of timber 
extraction and utilisation has long been studied 
and improved methods have been introduced 
under conditions approximating to those to be 
encountered in many parts of India and Burma . 


Indian Forest Service. 

227 Deputy and 
Conservators 
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Indian Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey Department is at present constituted as follows 

Monthly Salary. 

Its. 

1 Director .. 3,000. 

6 Superintendents From Es. 1,500 to Us. 2,000. 

22 Assistant Superintendents .. .. From Rs. 550 to Rs. l,450 t 

1 Chemist 550 rising to Rs. 1,450 per mensem. 

Appointments to the Department are made tions ; and certificates of a high moral 
by the Secretary of State for India. The age character will be required. Candidates must 
of candidates should not exceed 25. Besides also have had one or two years’ practical training 
a good general education, a sound education in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
in geology is essential : a University degree be required by the Government of India. First 
and a knowledge of French or German appointments are probationary for two years, 
will be regarded as important quniiflca- 

India Office. 

Vacancies In the clerical establishment of the Flome Civil Service. The Examination for 
Secretary of State for India are filled from Class I. Clerkships is the same as the open 
among the successful candidates at the General Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
Examinalions (Class I, and Second Division), of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
which are held from time to lime by the Civil upon application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

Indian Public Works Department. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
hi the Public Works Department of the Govern' 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

Candidates must produce evidence that they 
have (1) obtained one of the University degrees 
mentioned in Appendix I., or (2) passed the 
A.M.l.C.E. examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in the opinion of the Selection Committee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Indiar 
Public Works Department consists of a staff 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the Chief Engineers— Rs. 2,750 rising by annual 
construction and maintenance of the various increments ot Rs. 125 a month to Rs. 3,000 
public works undertaken by the State in India, a month. 

2. The permanent establishment of the Executive Engineers Senior — From Rs. 775 
Department is recruited from the following to Rs. 1,625 per month. 

BOurceB : — Assistant Executive Engineers — Rs. 525 to 

(1) Officers of Royal Engineers. Rs. 1,225 per month. 

The increments will bo given for approved service only and in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compensation allowance will not be granted to future entrants. 

Promotions above the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on the occurrence of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, and are made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to promotion. 

State Railways. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council ( b ) A degree or diploma of any teaching 
will, from time to time as may bo required, University in the United Kingdom 

make appointments of Assistant Traffic Supci- granted after not less than three years’ 

intendent on Indian State Railways. study in that University, or a technical 

Candidates must possess one or other ol the ; fiKt'S?* 0 rec0gnlz0d by tho 

olio wing qualifications, viz. . (c) Or produce evidence that they had entered 

(a) Not less than two years’ practical ex- with reasonable prospects of success, upon 

penence of work in tho Traffic Depart- ; the course leading to such degree or di- 

menfc of a British or Colonial Railway j pfoma, but were prevented from conti- 

or of a military railway, together with ; nuirig it by the fact of joining His 

evidence of a sound general education. ! Majesty's Forces. 


(2) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Government 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India, 
and appointed by the Government of 
India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons, 

3. The various ranks of the department are 
as follows : — 

Superintending Engineers — Rs. 1,750 rising 
by annual increments of Rs. 100 a month to 
Es. 2,150 a month. 
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The establishment of tbe Superior Traffic I 
Department of Indian State Railways consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by tlv 
State in India. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources : — j 

U) Officers of Royal Engineers ; 

(ii) Persons appointed by the Secretary ol 

State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(iii) Persons appointed In India ; 

(iv) Occasional admission of other qualities 

persons. 

The various ranks of the Department are a i 
follows : — 

Traffic Managers .. its 2, JOO-IO)— 

2,500 and Rs 2,5 0 
fixed. 

Deputy Traffic Managers . . Its. 1,750 — 50 - 

2,100 

District Superintendents : — 

Class H. — Rs. 700 rising up to Rs. 1,550 per 
mensem . 

Assistant Superintendents 
Class III. —Its. 450 rising up to Rs. 1,150 pej 
mensem. 

The establishments of the Superior Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon Department. - 
of Indian State Railways consist of officer- 
engaged on the various railways administered 
by the State in India. These establishment- 
are recruited from tbe following sources : — 

(i) Persons appointed by the Secretary ol 

State by selection from the Unite 1 
Kingdom ; 

(ii) Persons appointed in India ; 

(iii) Occasional admission of other qualified 

persons. 

The various ranks of the Departments ar^ 
as follows : — 

Salary pei 
mensem 

Locomotive Superintendents . . Rs. 2,300 — too 
— 2,500 and 2, *510 
fixed. 

Deputy Locomotive Superintendent .. 1,760— 

50 —2,000 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

2,000-100—2,300 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendents 1,750 fixed. ; 

Both Departments. 

District Superintendents : — 

Class TI. — Rs. 775 rising to Rs. 1,025. 
Assistant Superintendents : — 

Clas* III. — Rs. 525 rising to Rs. 1,225. 

Telegraph Department. 

There are not at present any vacancies In 
. fchsJBuperlor Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered un- 
necessary for the present vo recruit any Assist- 
ant Superintendents from the United Kingdom. 
The arrangements for the future recruiting of 


the Department have not beeu finally Bettled 
The various ranks of the superior establishment 
are as follows : — 

Maximum 

Salary 

per 

mensem 

Rs. 


Director-General . . 3,000 

Deputy Director-General . . . . 2,000 

Directors 1,800 

Deputy Directors . . . . , . 1,600 

Chief Superintendents, 1st Class .. 1,400 

Chief Superintendents, 2nd class . . 1,250 

Superintendents, 1st Grade .. .. 1,000 

„ 2nd Grade . . . . 850 

Assistant Superintendents, 1st Grade . 700 

„ „ 2nd Grade. 550 

„ „ 3rd Grade . 450 

„ „ 4th Grade . 350 


His Majesty’s Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army are offered to Cadets of the Royal 
Military College, and a certain number to candi- 
dates from the Universities. All King’s Cadets 
(British and Indian) and Honorary King's 
Cadets nominated by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council have the option, during their 
last term at the Royal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
to commissions in British Cavalry or Infantry. 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
the Indian Army remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honorary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) have been satisfied are allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets who satisfy the requirements 
of the Regulations respecting admission to the 
Royal Military College, and who elect to com- 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Twenty King’s India Cadets are nominated 
each year from among the sons of persona 
who have served in India in the Military or 
Civil Service of His Majesty or of the East 
India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 
for nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he 
be under 17 or over 19$. 

A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 
and his claims will in no circumstances be con- 
sidered until he (a) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination ; or (b) is prepared to 
attend the next examination. The fee3 of 
King’s India Cadets at tho Royal Military Col- 
lege are not payable by the State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
circumstances are ascertained to be such as to 
justify the payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets are appointed from— 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Army 

who where killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
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months of such wounds having been receiv- 
ed, or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation or exposure, incident to active 
operations in the field before an enemy, 
within six months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

(6) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
service. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetship carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Queen Alexandra's Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
consists of : — 

4 Lady Superintendents 
16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in these grades are subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 32 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at 
least three years* preliminary training and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 bed? i 
in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a staff of 
Nursing Sisters is maintained. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a Medical 
Board to be physically fit for further service 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third term at the option of the 
Government, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
In the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 65 years, or in either of the other j 
grades beyond the age of 60 years. 

Rates of Pay. 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light; 
and punkah-pullers.) 

Rs. per mensem. 

Chief Lady Superintendent 


(Including allowance of 
Rs. 100) . . . . 750 

Lady Superintendent . . 450 

Lady Superintendent, if not 
provided with free quarters, 
etc. . . . . • . 520 

Senior Nursing Sister after 
five years in grade . . . . 350 

Senior Nursing Sister on pro- 
motion . . . . 325 

Nursing Sister after 11 years 

in service 300 

Nursing Sister after 5 years 

in service 275 

Nursing Sister on appoint- 
ment 250 


Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers in 
the Royal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India 

The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Lieutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will bo 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going steamships will 
not be accepted. 

Pay and Allowances. 

The present establishment of officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine and their allowances are 


as follows : — 

Grade pay. Per 

mensem 
Rs. 

f Nine Captains .. 000 

33< Eleven Commanders .. 800 

L The remainder (13) .. 700 

Lieutenants of 14 years’ seni- 
ority (Lie lit. -( 'oimmimlers 
of 6 years’ seniority) . . 625 

Lieutenants of 12 years’ seni- 
oiity (Liout.-Commiuulors 
of 4 years’ seniority) . . 600 

Lieutenants oi 10 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut. -Commanders 
of 2 years’ seniority) . . 575 

72^ Lieutenants of 8 years’ seni- 


ority (Lieut -Comnmndeis) 550 

Lieutenants ot 6 years’ seni- 
ority . . . . . . 450 

Lieutenants of 4 years’ seni- 
ority 400 

Lieutenants under 4 years’ 
seniority . . . . . . 300 

Sub-Lieutenants . . . . 250 

Cadets (without certificate) . 200 


Total 105 


In addition, 3 Commanders and 7 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India. 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marino 
Survey appointments aie usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows : — 

Allowances 
per mensem, 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments . . 400 — J ,000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 320 — 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers’ branch of the Marine numbers 82, of 
whom at present two are Engineer Captains, 
Eight Engineer Commanders and the remainder 
Engineer Lieutenant Commanders, Engineer 
Lieutenants and Engineer Sub-Lieutenants, 
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In the early years of the eighteenth century 
the East India Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be sought in the modi- 
fications which the Company underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
government of the country with which it was 
trading. It was gradually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the Writers, Factors 
and Merchants of the Company was adequate 
to the administrative work which they were 
called on to perform. As a result this work 
was often indifferently done, and corruption 
was rife. To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the administrative branch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three main principles from which there lias 
been hitherto no deviation. These were that 
every civil servant should covenant neither to 
engage in trade nor to receive presents, that the 
Company on their side should provide salaries 
sufficiently handsome to remove the tempta- 
tion to supplement them by illegitimate means, 
and that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the principal administrative posts 
under the Council should be reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service as it was 
called. The first of these principles is embodied 
not only in the covenant which every mem- 
ber of the service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in the “Government Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Rules,” which are applicable 
to every civil department, however recruited. 
As regards the second, the scale of salaries 
originally prescribed was so handsome that it 
has not yet been consideied expedient to 
undertake any general revision of it. The list 
of reserved posts remains' too much the same 
as in 1793, though certain modifications have 
been introduced to meet Indian aspirations. 

At first nominations to the service were 
made by the Directors, but this right was with- 
drawn by Act of Parliament in 1853, and since 
1855 appointments have been open to public 
competition, all natural-bom subjects of the 
Crown being eligible. The age-limits and other 
conditions of examination have varied con- 
siderably from time to time, but at present 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
22 and 24. At first young officers were sent 
straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but in 1800 Lord Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train- 
ing. This was not a success and in 1805 a 
college at Haileybury was substituted, and for 
53 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
training there before proceeding to India. At 

E reseut a year’s course at a British Universitj 
i prescribed, and at the close of this year then 
is a further examination. Failure to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and senioritj 
in the service is determined by combining the 
result of the open competition and this final 
compulsory examination. 


The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo. cap. 52) modified 
in 1861, sets forth the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
includes among others the offices of secretaries 
and under-secretaries to governments, com- 
missioners of revenue, Civil and Sessions Judges, 
Magistrates and Collectors* of Districts (in 
the regulation provinces) and joint and assist- 
ant Magistrates and Collectors. In the non- 
regulation provinces, many of the above posts 
are held by military officers. In addition to 
these reserved posts there are many other 
appointments which the Indian Civilian can 
hold. lie is now, however, debarred from 
permanent appointment as Governor-General 
or Goverror, the highest offico he can attain 
being those of Lieutenant-Go vemor and Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Despite the complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and despite the numbers of lndi#u 
who now seek their education in England, 
comparatively few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing appointments by open competition. On 
the 1st of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadre were natives of India. In 
1870 an important Act (33 Viet. cap. 33) was 
added to the statute book which allowed the 
appointment of “ natives of India of proved 
merit and ability ” to any of the offices re- 
served by law to members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, such officers were known as Sta- 
tutory or Uncovenantod Civilians. This method 
of appointment was dropped in 1889, and 
facilities were afforded to Indians for promo- 
tion through the ranks of the Provincial 
Service. 

The young civilian, on joining his appoint 
ment m India, is attached to a district as 
assistant to the Collector. Ho is given limited 
magisterial powers, and after passing examin- 
ations in the vernacular and in departmental 
matters he attains to full magisterial powers 
and holds charge of a rovenue subdivision. 
During this period he is liable to be selected 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge. In course of time promotion occurs 
and he becomes either Collector and District 
Magistrate, or District and Sessions Judge : 
this promotion does not generally occur before 
he has served for at least ten years. The 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
tho district and wields extensive appellate 
powers. In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
he tries the more important criminal cases 
of the district. 

The Collector is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of his district. He also 
forms a court of appeal from subordinate ma- 
gistrates, supervises municipalities and local 
boards, is chief excise officer and district re- 
gistrar, and in general represents Government 
in the eyes of tho people. The Collector and 
his assistants are expected to travel over tbeli 


* The Chief Revenue Officer of a District is known as the Collector in tho “regu ation 
provinces” ot Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Bohar and Orissa. Elsewhere he is the 
Deputy Coratniusioner, and his assistants are Assistant Commissioners. 
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charges; touring rules vary in different pro- 
vinces, but In Bombay the Collector spends 
four and hi3 assistants seven months in the 
year on tour. 

By the time the highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge are reached the Civiljan 
has, as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 
which are necessary before he can retire. 
ShouKl he elect to continue in service, there 
are still posts to which he can look forward 
for promotion. On the one hand, he may 
become a Commissioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other, there are Judicial 
Commlssionerships and seats on High Court 
Benches. Such is the normal career of a Civi- 
lian, but this, by no means, completes the 
account of his prospects, for nearly one-fourth 
of the service is, as a rule, employed in posts — 
some reserved and some not— -out of the re- 
gular line. A number of Civilians are em- 
ployed in the Imperial and Provincial Secre- 
tariats, some are in political employ in the 
Native States, others hold responsible posi- 
tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post Office 
and other departments, or supervise big muni- 
cipalities and public trusts. 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years’ ser- 
vice and in the ordinary way must retire on 
reaching the age of 55. He contributes through- 
out his service to a pension which is fixed, 
regardless of whether he has risen to be a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Every Civilian, moreover, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service. 

Public Services Commission. 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
King had been pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India, The 
Royal Commission was constituted as follows : — 

Chairman . — The Right Hon. Lord Islington, 

K.C.M.G. 

The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, E.o.S.l., 0.1 E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.O.I.E., Member of 
the Council of India. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Frank George Sly, Esq,, c.s.i., Indian Civil 
Service, 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., O.8.I., 
Member of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., o.i.b., Member 
of the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e., Membei 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, Esq., M.P. 


The Terms of Reference were as follows 

To examine and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other civil services, Imperial and 
Provincial : — 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave 
and pension. 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial ; 

and generally to consider the requirements of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission.— -The Royal 
Commission visited India in the cold weather 
of 1912-13, and toured extensively in India, 
including Burma, confining their attention 
mostly to hearing the evidence of and relating 
to the IndiaD Civil Service. They subsequently 
sat in London and in October, 1913, again left 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Indian Civil and the Provincial Services, 
They assembled first at Delhi on November 
3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from tho United Province^, the Pun- 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta in the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Royal Commission 
went to Madras, and completed the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provinces were heard. 

The Commission returned to England in the 
spring of 1914, and drew up a report of which 
publication was delayed on account of tho 
war, until January, 1917. This report is 
a large blue book of 529 pages. The actual 
report of the Commissioners, with their recom- 
mendations, runs to 85 pages, but the annexures 
covering the various departments occupy 300 
pages. Special minutes relating to the report 
by members who sign it take up 22 pages 
while a long minute, which really constitutes a 
separate report, by Mr. Abdur Rahim, of the 
Madras High Court, who regrets he has been 
unable to agree in the tenor of report or accept 
the more important of the conclusions of the 
commissioners, runs to no fewer than 94 pages. 

Conclusions — The Commission at the end of 
their report thus sum up their conclusions; — 

At the end of tho various annexures to our re- 
port we have summarised in detail the recommen- 
dations will ch we have made with regard to each 
service. The proposals we have put forward for 
increased expenditure have been framed with- 
out regard to the prior claims of the present 
war on the resources of the country, and may 
need to be given effect to gradually. Otherwise 
we have taken into account' the existing situ- 
ation. The main conclusions to which we have 
come are as follows 


Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 


(i) Where it is necessary to organise the 
public services into higher and lower branches 
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this should he arranged on the basis of the work 
which they are required to do, and not, as is now 
in some instances the case, of the race of, or the 
salaries drawn by, their members, or any suel 
artificial distinction (paragraphs 24 to 26). 

(ii) Officers promoted from a loweT into a 
higher service Bhould ordinarily bo given the 
aame opportunities as officers who have been 
directly recruited and should be eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
their service. Both classes of officers should be 
shown on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst themselves from their date of 
entry on the list. Except in the case of the 
Indian civil service all promoted officers should 
also be made full members of the service into 
which they are promoted (paragraph 27). 

(Hi) The practice of employing military offi- 
cers on civil duties should be continued in thp 
medical, public works, railway, and survey of 
India departments, and subject to the condi- 
tions stated Military officers should also be 
eligible for appointment to the mint depart- 
ment. Elsewhere the practice of recruiting 
them should be allowed to die out, but this 
should take place gradually in the case of the 
civil service in Burma (paragraph 28). 

(to) The practice of employing members oi 
the Indian civil service in other departments 
should be continued in the post office, and 
in the Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance and customs departments. Such officers- 
should also continue to supervise the work ot 
the land records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) departments . 
They should no longer be appointed directors of 
agriculture but rural coinmissionerships should 
be created and be manned from their ranks. 
The Inspector-generalships of police should no 
more be recruited for in the Indian civil service, 
but Indian civil servants, should continue to 
be eligible for these appointments subject to the 
claims of qualified police officers (paragraph 29). 

(t>) The services which he between the higher 
and the subordinate services should no longer 
be designated “ provincial" Services. If they 
are organised provin dally they should ordina- 
rily bear the name of their province ; for exam- 
ple, the Madras civil service, the Bombay police 
service, and so on. If they are under the Gov- 
ernment of India the terms class I and class 
II should be used for the two services. These 
terms should also be used in the education de- 
partment (paragraph 30). 

( vi ) The services for which recruitment is 
now made normally in India should continue 
to be recruited for in that country. The In 
dian finance department should be added to this 
category. The military finance department 
should be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to the contrary. Even- 
tually, similar action should be taken with the 
tustoms department, but for the present some 
ecruitment in Europe for this department . 
Bhould be permitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly in Europe and partly in India, 
should be divided into three main groups. In 
the first should be placed the Indian civil service 
and the police department, in which it should be 
recognised that a preponderating proportion of 


the officers should be recruited in Europe. In 
the second should come services like the educa- 
tion, medical, public works and so on, In which 
there are grounds of policy for continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of both 
western and eastern elements. For these services 
arrangements should be made for recruitment in 
both countries. In the third should be placed 
certain scientific and technical services, such as 
the agricultural and cl vi l veterinary departments, 
etc., for the normal requirements of which it 
should be the aim to recruit eventually in India. 
To this end educational institutions should be 
developed in India on a level with those now 
existing in Europe so as to produce the necessary 
supply of candidates (paragraphs 31 and 32). 

(aii) No system of state scholarships will 
provide a suitable method for Increasing the 
number of non-Europeans In the public ser- 
vices (paragraph 35). 

(mi) In certain services arrangements should 
be made for the appointment of a minimum 
number of Indians, but this should not be made 
a general practice for fear that the minimum 
may come to be regarded as a maximum (para- 
graph 35). 

(ix) To secure an increase in the number of 
non-Europeans employed, so far as this is not 
obtained automatically by the proposals made 
with regard to organization and the place of 
appointment, different methods should be fol- 
lowed in different services, as detailed in the 
annexures. Speaking generally, technical in- 
stitutions In India should be created or ex- 
panded; provision should bo made for adver- 
tising vacancies ; Indian members should be 
appointed to serve on tho committees which will 
advise on the selection of recruits; and, final- 
ly, the statistics relating to the employment ot 
members of the various communities should be 
published every ten years (paragraph 36). 

(a;) The question of the extent to which the 
services should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment of untried officers and by the promotion 
of experienced officers from an inferior service 
should bo Bettled separately for each service, as 
explained in the various annexures. But in 
every case opportunities should be created for 
young men, and direct recruitment should be 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 37) . 

(xi) In the present conditions of India no 
general system of competitive examinations as 
a means of entry to the public services is suit- 
able, but where such a method exists it should 
ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 

(xii) When nominating direct recruits for 
admission to the services the authorities in 
India should act with the advice of committees 
which should not be purely departmental in 
character, but should contain persons in touch 
with educational institutions, and should also 
have a non-official and an Indian element. 
Pub’icity should be given to all vacancies, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bring outside 
pressure to bear on individual members of the 
committees. A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed in England. Candidates for services re- 
cruited in India should ordinarily possess mini- 
mum educational qualification. This need not 
be identical for all candidates, but the standard 
for all should be the same (paragraph 44 ). 
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(*iu) In recruiting specialists care should be 
taken to draw upon the Widest possible field 
(paragraph 45). 

(xiv) Arrangements can best be made for 
oommuna] representation in India by the exer- 
cise of the powers of Government under the 
system of nomination proposed . No hard and 
fast rule or proportion is suitable (paragraph 46) . 

(xv) Except where otherwise provided , direct 
recruits should be on probation for two years. 
A probationary course in England should be 
given only to recruits for the Indian civil and 
forest services, and In the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe. As 
the schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
are developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47). 

(«vi) The question of training requires to 
be considered for each service separately, as 
explained in the various annexures. Inter-pro- 
vincial conferences of officers responsible for the 
training of recruits should be encouraged (para- 
graph 48). 

(xvii) In fixing the salaries of their employes , 
Government should pay so much and so much 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the 
right stamp, and to maintain them in such a 
degree of comfort and dignity as will shield 
them from temptation and keep them efficient 
for the term of their service (paragraph 49). 

( xoiii ) Except where otherwise expressly pro - 
vided, officers snould be remunerated by an in- 
cremental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. Where this is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances should be revised 
(paragraphs 50 and 51). 

(xix) Exchange compensation allowance 
should no longer be paid, but generally speaking 
the amounts now drawn on this account should 
be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52) . 

(xx) The salaries to be paid to Europeans 
and statutory natives of India respectively 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily in accordance with the principle set 
out in item xvii above, and not on any general 
consideration of race or place of recruitment 
In services in which different rates are found to 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits 
of each case, and no proportion should be laid 
down generally as between the amounts payable' 
to the two classes of officers. In services the 
normal requirements of which will eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries 
should be that considered suitable for statutory 
natives of India, and special rates should be fixed 
for Europeans for so long as they are recruited. 
In certain services in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should be 
maintained. In other services officers should 
be brought to an equality in the administrative 
ranks, and earlier in the education department. 
As a special case statutory natives of India 
recruited in Europe should be paid as Europeans 
(paragraphs 53 to 57). 

(xxi) The salaries to be paid to officers should 
be as stated in the various annexures. For re- 
cruits in India from the ordinary graduate 
class, or their equivalent amongst members of 
the dpmjcflpd community, a general scalp rising 


from Us. 250 to Us. 500 a month should be 
introduced . Beyond this there should be selec- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. For services requiring higher 
initial qualifications higher rates should be 
adopted (paragraph 58). 

(asm) The necessary steps should be taken 
to keep the cadres of the services up to a strength 
sufficient to cope with the work to be done* 
(paragraph 61). 

( xxiii ) The calculations in accordance with 
which recruitment is made should be worked 
out with greater precision, and should be 
revised periodically with due regard to the 
requirements of leave and training. More 
precision is needed in fixing the annual rate 
of recruitment, and service tables should be 
prepared and kept up to date for each service 
or group of services. Distribution lists should 
be maintained for all services, which are re- 
cruited on a system, to show by groups of 
years the theoretical and actual number of 
officers present. Excesses or defects should be 
dealt with at the point wilt re they occur . If in 
spite of these measures blocks in promotion 
are experienced, special allowances should be 
given on the merits of each case (paragraphs 
61 to 65). 

(xxiv) An expert committee should be ap- 
pointed to simplify the present travelling 
allowance rules, to consider their sufficiency 
for everyday purposes, and to revise the classi- 
fication of officers. Immediate measures should 
bo taken to reimburse officers for all reasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether personal to 
themselves or on behalf of their families and 
household establishments (paragraphs 66 to 
68 ). 

( xxv ) The rules as to house allowance should 
be revised on the lines indicated (paragraph 69) . 

{xxvi) A Burma allowance should be given 
on the terms stated (paragraph 70). 

( zxvii) Free passages should be given to 
officers of the services specified (paragraph 71). 

(zxi'iit) Inefficient officer should be com- 
pulsorily retired (paragraph 72) . 

(xxix) Officers who are subject to the opera- 
tion of article 459 of the civil service regula- 
tions should be retired at the age of 55, unless 
Government, in their sole discretion, decide to 
grant an extension of service (paragraph 73). 

( xxx ) There should be separate European 
service and Indian service leave rules to re- 
gulate the taking of long leave. Speaking 
generally, officers recruited under European 
conditions of salary should be subject to the 
European, and others to the Indian service 
leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

(zzzi) The European service leave rules 
should be simplified, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should be given by allowing 
privilege leave to be accumulated up to four 
months and furlough to be commuted subject 
to the restrictions stated (paragraphs 79 and 
8u). 

(xaxrn) The sterling amounts of the allow- 
ances payable under the European service 
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leave rules should stand to the rupee amounts 
in the proportion of 18 to 16 (paragraph' 81). 

(xxxiiv) The Indian service leave rules 
should be simplified ; officers subject to them 
should be allowed to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four months, and the allowances 
permissible should be increased to the extent 
stated (paragraphs 82 and 83). 

(xxxiv) Tho rules relating to study leave 
should be revised ; the arrangements for de- 
puting officers to study particular problems 
should be made more elastic, and facilities 
should be given to officers on leave to study 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 86) . 

(xxxv) With the exceptions specified all 
officers should be under the same pension rules; 


all should serve normally for thirty years, but 
those recruited after the age of twenty-five in 
the services noted should be granted the con- 
cessions indicated, and all should be able to 
retire optionally on a reduced pension after 
twenty-five years’ service. Government should 
be able to retire any officer after this period 
(paragraphs 87 to 01). 

(xxxvi) The maximum limits of pension 
should be increased on the conditions stated 
and special additional pensions of amount 
stated should be drawn by the officers noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 93). 

( xxxvii ) A scheme for a general family pen- 
sion fund, or for separate funds for different 
classes of officers, should be worked out on a 
self-supporting basis (paragraph 96). 


REVISED METHOD OF RECRUITMENT. 


Orders were issued from time to time regard- 
ing the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commissions, the last being one dated in Decem- 
ber 1920, when decisions were taken regarding 
the organisation and recruitment of the service 
which arc as follows : —Tho organisation which 
has been decided on, as recommended by the 
Public Services Commission to maintain the 
existing organisation of the Civil Services, and 
its division into imperial service and a pro- 
vincial service, is based on the work for the 
performance of which the two services are re- 
cruited and not on any artificial distinction 
The evidence recorded by the Commission dis- 
closed no desire for aiiy change. In future the 
Imperial branch will be known as the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provinical will bear 
the name of the province in which its members 
are serving. 

The recruitment of military officers to fill Civil 
Service posts in Burma will cease from the date 
of the presont resolution. A revised list of su- 
perior appointments is annexed to the resolution, 
it has been approved by the Secretary of State 
but it has been compiled primarily for recruit- 
ment purposes and does not purport to be finai 
in any way. 

Recruitments for the Indian Civil Service 
(including appointments to the posts ordinarily 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service) 
will in future be affected by five methods : (I) 
Open competitive examination in London ; (2) 
separate competitive examination in India; (3) 
nomination in India ; (4) promotion from the 
Provincial Civil Service ; and (5) appointment 
from the Bar. 

The open competitive examination in 

London will bo the main channel of entry to 
the service and will be open to all ns 
heretofore, subject to the reservation that in 
future Indians successful in this examination 
will not bo allotted to Burma, nor successful 
Burmans to India. The exact conditions of the 
future examinations cannot at present be an- 
nounced as the details of the syllabus are still 
under consideration, but the Secretary of State 
has been in consultation with the Civil Service 
Commissioners and with the Universities in 
the United Kingdom with regard to the age of 
entry and the period of probation and has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is the best in- 
terests of India that the age limits for acf mis- 


sion to the examination shall be 21 to 23 
(reckoned from 1st August in the year in which 
the examination is held) and that the period jof 
probation shall be two years. Before arriving at. 
this decision, the Secretary of State in Council 
carefully considered other possible alterna- 
tives and in particular; (a) the proposal of the 
itoyal Commission on the Public Services in 
India that the age-limits should be 17 to 19, on 
the 1st January followed by three years' pro- 
bat ! on ; and ( b ) a proposal that the age-limits 
should be 17 to 20 followed by two years' 
probation. 

The reasons for and against the various alter- 
natives are distinctly stated in the extract from 
the report of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
In deciding on the adoption of the age-lirnits 
of 21 to 23, followed by two years’ probation, the 
Secretary of State in Council has been influenced 
by the facts : (1) that it is the solution which 
was favoured by the Government of India in re- 
ferring the question for the consideration of 
local Government in January 1919, and by a 
majority of the local Governments in reply to 
that reference ; (2) that it is recommended by 
tlie Civil Service Commissioners, who are his sta- 
tutory advisers in such matters ; and (3) that the 
Universities in the United Kingdom are practi- 
cally unanimous in favour of it, moreover pub- 
lic opinion in India Is decidedly against the 
adoption of the school leaving age limits, which 
would in practice exclude many Indians from the 
opon competition in England ; and in favour of 
the higher limits, as was evident from the dis- 
cussion in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
24th September 1917, on a resolution deprecat- 
ing acceptance of the Royal Commissioners’ 
proposal. 

The decisive consideration is the paramount 
necessity of securing for the Indian Civil Service 
officers of the highest possible quality. For this 
it is necessary to obtain men who have com- 
pleted their Univeisity education and have had 
in addition a thorough special training such 
as a well organised course of probation lasting 
for two yeiirs will afford. The details of the 
course of probation are now under consideration 
by the Civil Service Commissioners but it has 
been decided that law and jurisprudence shall 
form an important part of the training. The 
study of the Indian languages, vernacular and 
classical, of Indian history and of economies, with 
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special reference to Indian conditions, will also 
be Included in the course. The details both of 
the probationary course and of the syllabus of 
the open competition, will be announced later 
when they have been finally settled. 

A separate competitive examination in India 
has been accepted as the main source of 
Indian recruitment. The institution of such 
an examination is provided for by Section 97 of 
the Government of India Act. The conditions 
under which the examination v ill be held 
were announced in ] 921 and it was arranged 
that the first .Examinations would be held in 
1922. The candidates thus selected as well as 
any who may be nominated in India under 
paragraph 8 of this resolution, will be sent to 
the United Kingdom to join the candidates 
selected at the open competition in London in 
their two years course ol probation. It has been 
decided that of the recruits selected in India foi 
the service, exclusive ot those promoted from the 
provmical service or directly appointed from 
the bar, at least 67 per cent, will be obtained 
through this examination. 

Nomination is provided for in Section 97 
(6) of the Government of India Act in order to 
secure to some extent, representation of the 
various provinces and communities in India 
It will not ot necessity take every year, but 
only when the results of the competitive exa- 
mination in India fails to give the repiesenta- 
tion required. The following procedure will be 
adopted: — When the number of vacancies to 
be filled in India in any year, by direct recruit- 
ment, exclusive of promotions from the pro- 1 
vmeial service and appointments from the bar, 
has been settled 67 per cent, of these will be 
announced as open for competition. If the 
distribution of success in the examination 
turns out to be such as will meet the require- 
ments of the various piovinees and communities 
resort to nomination will be unnecessary. The 
vacancies held in reserve will be filled as far as 
possible by selection from among the candidates 
who sat for the competitive examination and 
attained a certain qualifying standard. Fail- 
ing tins they will be filled by nomination. 
Rules relating to nomination are being framed, 
under Section 97 ( b ) of the Government ol 
India Act and will be announced as early as 
possible. 

Promotion from the provincial service — 

The Commission recommended some reduction 
in the number of listed posts, but the Govern- 
ment of India have decided not to reduce the 
chances of promotion open to officers of the Pro- 
vincial Service until they are in a position to 
appreciate more accurately, than is possible at 
present, the etfect of the rules now framed. Re- 
garding direct recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service in India it is probable indeed that in 
some provinces the number of such appointments 
will actually be increased. Officers promoted 
from the ProvincialCivil Service to hold posts or- 
dinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice will in future, have the same opportunities 
of promotion as those who have been directly 
recruited. In regard to their status, vis-a-vis 
i he regular members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Government of India have decided to insti- 
tute, or where they exist, to retain the provincial 
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commissions on the lines recommended by the 
Public Services Commission in paragraph 3 of 
annexture X. of their report and to include in 
such commissions not only all members of the 
Indian Ci\ il Service, however selected, but also 
promoted members of the Provincial Civil 
Service and members of the bar appointed to 
hold superior appointments, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The two 
latter classes of officers cannot be admitted to 
the Civil Service itself but will, from the dale of 
their appointment, take rank with the Civil 
Service officers and will be eligible with them, 
on their merits, for all posts on the Civil Service 
cadre appointments. 

The Bar. — The local Governments already 
have power under the rules laid down in the 
Home Department notification No. 598, dated 
the 2 1st June, 1918, to appoint persons who are 
not members of the Provincial Service, up to 
one-fourth of the total number of listed appoint- 
ments, this power will be utilised by them as an 
experimental measure to appoint district judges 
direct, from the Par. It is hoped ultimately to 
fill not less than 40 posts in this way should the 
qualified men be available. Members of tho 
Bar will, however, bo appointed to posts m 
excess ot 25 per cent, of the total number of 
such appointments only as new posts are created 
and with due regard to the claims of existing 
members of the Civil Services, thus the lights 
of these officers will bo duly safeguarded as was 
expressly provided for by Section 36 (2), of the 
Government of India Act, 1919. At the same 
time, there will be no reduction in the number 
of posts open to men promoted from the Pro- 
vincial Civil Services. Should the experiment 
prove successful (and on this point the opinion 
of High Courts will be ascertained from time to 
time) the full number, i.e., 40 will eventually be 
made available for persons from the Bar for the 
purposes of these appointments. The Vakils 
and Advocates of High Courts and pleaders of 
Chief Courts will be eligible as well as barristers. 

Percentage of Indians in the service — 

After full consideration with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India have 
decided to adopt the proportion suggested in 
paragraph 317 of the Joint Be port on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. This proportion of 33 
per cent., rising by 1$ per cent., annually for ten 
years to a maximum of 48 per cent., will be 
taken as an all round figure to cover the total 
Indian recruitment, from all sources, including 
promotion from the Provincial Service and ap- 
pointment from the Bar. 

The number of Indians to be recruited in India 
by examination and nominations will be fixed 
each year, after taking into account the number 
of Indians recruited m other ways, including the 
open competitions in London. The direct re- 
cruitment of Indians for 1920, has already been 
pltrtially given effect to by the nominations 
already made under tho rules issued under the 
Indian Civil Service (temporary provision*) Act 
and the candidates selected are already under- 
going their probation in England. Although 
the candidates under these rules were selected 
at the end of 1919, the calculation of the number 
to be appointed was based on a consideration 
of vacancies that had accumulated from 1915 to 
1920, inclusive. 
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These candidates were selected by nomination . 
It was intended that any further appointment ! 
to be made in India should so far as possible be 
effected by means of a competitive examination 
as explained in paragraph 7 above, but the Civil 
Service Commissioners, who are engaged in 
working out the scheme for this examination, 
have reported that it will not be possible to hold 
the examination in 1921 in time for candidates 
selected to commence their probation in England 
in October 1921. It has been decided, therefore, 
in that the number of Indians required to be re- 
cruited for 1921, according to the percentages 
approved above, should be obtained by nomina- 
tion as in 1919. The rules required to effect 
this are under consideration, and will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. It is hoped that the 
scheme of the examination in India will have 
been settled and rules under Section 97 (6), re- 
ferred to in paragraph 8 above, approved in 
time to enable the first competition in India to 
be held in the fold weather of 1921-22 and the 
candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October 1922. 

Training in India. — Subject to the general 
considerations mentioned below full discretion 
is left to the local Governments and administra- 
tion in the matter of framing rules for depart- 
mental examinations and training on arrival in 
India. Officers should he trained under the 
supervision of a suitable district officer, with 


special qualities required for training junior 
officers but also having the time to devote to 
this object. Much valuable assistance can often 
be given him in this matter by a senior assistant. 

For the first years too much court work should 
not be prescribed and departmental examination 
should be more practical. The test of profici- 
ency in law should be more and more limited to 
an examination of a man’s ability, with the act 
and rules at his disyosal. readily to find the law 
governing a particular case and to apply it intelli- 
gently. The test in the vernaculars should he 
stiffened and should he directed chiefly to en- 
suring that officers are able to converse in them 
with fluency and to read and write them with 
accuracy. 

Special training of officers for the Judicial 
Branch. — Officers may be definitely selected 
for the judicial branch at any stage between five 
and eight years’ service. As soon as they are so 
selected they should undergo a period of training 
for 18 months in the posts of munsif and subordi- 
nate judge, or additional district judge, and 
thereafter, if the High Court so recommends, 
they may be granted study leave to the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of reading in Barristers’ 
Chambers and passing the Bar examinations, 
under such rules as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Government. Ordinarily 
this leave will not be granted to any officer after 
the twelfth year of service. 


REVISED RATES OF PAY. 

In January 1920 it was announced that sanction had been given to revised rates of pay for 
officers of the Indian Civil Service holding executive posts with effect from the 1st December 
1919. From that date onward there will be two scales of pay, a senior and a junior scale. 
Officers will draw pay in the senior or the junior scale according as they are holding 
superior appointments or not. The scale will be as follows : — 


— 

Year 

of 

service. 

Inferior 
scale per 
mensem. 

Superior 
scale per 
mensem. 

For Madras 
Collectors 
only. 



Its. 

Bs. 

Its. 



1 st 

450 





2nd 

500 





3rd 

550 





4th 

600 





5th 

650 

1,000 


Or any earlier year . . 


0th 

700 

1,050 




7th 

750 

1,100 




8th 

800 

1,150 




9th 

900 

1,200 




10th 

1,000 

1,275 




11th 

1,100 

1,350 




12th 

1,200 

1,425 




13th 

1,300 

1,500 




14 th 

1,300 

1,600 




15th 

1,350 

1,700 




16th 


1,800 




17th * 


1,900 


| 


18 th 


2,000 


Efficiency Bar .. 


19th 


2,050 



20th 


2,100 

2,150 



21st 


2,150 

2,200 



22nd 


2,200 

2,350 



23rd 


2,250 

2,400 



24th 


2,250 

2,500 

I 

- 

25th 


2,250 

2,500 
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Overseas Allowances— Note 1. Every 
officer drawing pay on the time scale will also 
receive, if he bo of non-Indian domicile, an 
overseas allowance as follows: — Rs. 150 from 
the 1st to 7th year of service inclusive, Rs. 200 
from the 8th to 11th years inclusive, Rs. 250 
frohi the 12th year to the end of the time scale 
Beyond the time scale overseas allownace will 
cease and the pay sanctioned will be the same 
for all incumbents. 

As an exception to this general rule, all 
Indians now in the Indian Civil Service and 
those appointed as the result of the next five 
open competitions in the United Kingdom will 
be regarded as eligible for the overseas allow- 
ance. 

The term ‘ emoluments ’ is used hereinafter 
to express pay plus overseas allowance. 

Note 2. Officers will become eligible for the 
increments of Rs. 50 shown in the 2nd and 3rd 
years of the time scale on passing the first 
and second departmental examinations respec- 
tively, and will remain on Rs. 700 (or Rs 550 
if not eligible for the overseas allowance) till 


the completion of their 3rd year. 

Note 3. The above time scales will cover 
appointments now graded as Assistant Com- 
missioners, Assistant Collectors and Joint 
Magistrate or Sub-Collectors, all of which, with 
the exception named in paragraph 3 below, will 
be classed as inferior, and Deputy Commis- 
sioners or Magistrate Collectors, and District 
an d Sessions Judges or Divisional Judges, Addi- 
tional Magistrates and Additional Judges and 
such appointments as are graded with Magis- 
trates and Collectors or Deputy Commissioners 
and District and Sessions Judges which will be 
classed as superior. 

2. Except as provided below, all officers on 
the general time scale holding superior judicial 
appointments, will draw a duty allowance of 
Rs. 3 50 a month in addition to their emolu- 
ments under that scale. Judicial Officers serv- 
ing in the Madras Presidency will draw this 
allowance in addition to the emoluments per- 
missible under the general time scale and not 
in addition to admissible those under the scale 
sanctioned for Madras Collectors. 


JUDGES’ AND COMMISSIONERS’ PAY. 


The following numbers of District and 
Sessions Judges will draw pay outside the 
time scale ot Rs. 3,000 a month : -Madras, 
2 ; Bombay, 1 ; Bengal, 3 ; United Provinces, 
2 ; Punjab 2 ; Burma, 1 ; Bihar and Orissa, 2. 

2. They will not draw the overseas allow- 
ance or the judicial allowance of Rs. 150. 

3. First grade Sub-Collectors in Madras 
will draw emoluments in accordance with the 
superior time scale, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 2,000. 

4. The pay of first grade Commissioners in 
Bombay will remain unchanged. The pay of 
the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay will 
continue to be regulated as at present. AH 
other Commissioners except the Commissioner 
of Kumaon will in future draw Rs. 3,000. No 
change has been made in the pay of Financial 
Commissioners and Members of the Boards of 
Rwcnue. 

5. The Chief Secretaries to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay and Bengal will con- 


tinue to draw their existing pay. The Chief 
.Secretaries to the Governments of the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces will receive 
Commissioner's pav. The Chief Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, Assam, will be paid on the 
superior time scale plus a duty allowance of 
Rs 400. 



above) and the pay to be drawn by officers 
promoted from tlie Provincial Civil Service 
and recruited from the Bar have recently been 
submitted to the Secretary of State. 

7. Tn bringing officers at present in service 
on to the revised rates of pay, Articles 156 to 
158 of the Civil Service Regulations will not be 
held to apply. Existing incumbents of officers 
will be protected against any immediate loss of 
pay due to the introduction of the revised 
rates. 

8. Exchange compensation allowance is 
withdrawn with eiiect from the 1st December 
1013. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The Medical Service under the control of the 
Government of India consists of some 803 medi- 
cal men recruited in England by competitive 
tcamioation : and has as its primary duty the 
etjee of the native troops and of the British 
outers and their families, attached to them. 


But in the course of rather more than a century 
and a half other duties and responsibilities 
have accrued to it, so that there are In addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
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the supervision of the numerous smail dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabitants of the 
larger villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent ; and 
up to quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen In India during the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous, medical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising influence of Western Medicine. 


This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Service has slowly 
evolved from the system, initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chiruigcons ” from England, 
on the nomination of the Board of Directors 
• in London, for the care of the people and sol- 
diers in the Indian “ Factories, ” and on the 
ships trading with the East. Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. The Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indiamen were frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled " civil surgeons.” 


the list was headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawford, I.M.S., 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 
number of Indians at present in the Service 
s a little more than five per cent, of the whole : 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17 *6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred in the country. 

Method of Entry. — Entrance Into the Ser- 
vice before 1914 was determined on the results 
of competitive examinations held twice a year 
m London, the Regulations regarding whtch, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may he ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates muBt 
be natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, cf 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
man icd or unmarried. They must possess; 
under the Medical Acts in force at the time 
*>f their appointment, a qualification regi- 
strable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the 1st February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
1st August. 

The candidate is examined by the Examining 
Board in the following subjects, and the 
highest number of marks obtainable will be 
distributed as follows : — 

(1) Medicine, including Thera- 
peutics 1,200 Marks. 


Organisation. — The Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united into one body : later, 
this was divided into the three medical '* Es- 
tablishments ” of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1766, the Medical Service was divided 
into two branches, military and civil, the latter 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis in 1788 ; 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in times 
of military stress, in 1898, the officers of 
the Service were given military tank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, though men on entering the service are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department, 
The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1858, the first competitive 
examination being held in January 1855. when 


(2) Surgery, including diseases 

of the eye . . . . 1,200 

(3) Applied Anatomy and 

Physiology . . . . 600 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy 900 

IP" 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children . . 600 

(6) Materia Medica; Pharma- 
cology and Toxicology . . 600 

N.B.— The Examination in Medicine and 
I Surgery will be in part practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exami- 
nation, the successful candidates will be com- 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month’s leave. They wi 1 
then be required to attend two successive 
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courses of two months each at the Royal Army 
Medical College, and at Aldershot respectively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 
They will be liable for military employment in 
any pait of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas : — (1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, i.e., United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces ; (4) Lower Provinces. 
i.e., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

The allocation of officers to these areas of 
-employment will be determined upon a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
far as possible the candidate's own wishes. 

The whole course lasts for four months, 
•after which the duly gazetted Lieutenants 
proceed to India, and prior to December 1918 
were attached to Indian regiments In Decem- 
ber 1918 Station Hospitals for Indian Troops 
were instituted, a much needed reform which 
has been under consideration for a number 
of years. Indian Medical service officers are 
now attached to these hospitals for duty, and 
tor the first years of their service arc attached to 
native regiments in any part of the country. 
The doctor is an officer of the regiment, as was 
the case in the old days of the Army Medical De- 
partment. Of late years it has been proposed to 
form che members or the Service into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 
forming station hospitals for native troops, 
thereby releasing the doctor from regimental 
life. Tins reform appears to have fallen 
through for the present, but ig likely to be 
brought into operation within a very feu 
years. 

Organisation. — The Head of the Service 
ig the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. He is also concerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection oi 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. I 11 each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and medical adviser of the 
local administration, who is either a Siugeoii 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel. The medical service 
in each province consists of the Sanitary 
Branch and the purely professional. Tli< 
former is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of Districts, who by keeping large tracts o* 
country under observation are in a position to 
advise their respective governments of tin 
existence of epidemics, and on the propei 
methods of dealing with them and of prevent- 
ing their spread. It is, however, thiough tin 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
is something more than a general practitioner, 
as he is expected to be the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large district consist- 
ing of a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained i« India by 


the members of the Civil Medical Department; 
fcliis official is generally a man of the highest 
professional attainments, especially so in the 
case of those senior men holding appointments 
in the larger towns. His duties are to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and treat, 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
lias been provided by Government in each 
headquarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and be the Sanitary Adviser of tho Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
emergencies of his profession, and to rely en- 
tirely on his own skill and judgment, the 
Civii Surgeon in India has giver, to the Indian 
Medical Seiviee a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot be excelled by any 
other public medical service. Travellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
the highest piofessional skill in the shape of 
the oidiuaiy Civil Surgeon of the I. M. S. 
During the last few years the service has not been 
popular amongst graduates of the Medical 
Schools of the United Kingdom and a variety 
of disturbing factors have contributed towards 
this unpopularity. These have now been dealt 
with or are under consideration, and with the 
increased rates of pay which have been sanctioned 
the grant of better concessions in the matter 
of study, leave and facilities for research, etc. 
It is hoped that the service will soon regain 
its former popularity, and that it will attract 
men of the highest attainments. The Secretary 
of State for India has realised the necessity 
for an Indian Medical Service of the highest 
possible efficiency and has stated that he con- 
sidered the I. M. S. the pivotal service of all 
services in India. 

A Parliamentary Paper containing corres- 
pondence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, on the promotion 
of an independent medical profession in 
India and the possibility of limiting or redu- 
cing the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
was published during 1914. Writing in 1910, 
the Government of India said that it was im- 
racticable to make any reduction in the num- 
er of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
solely on civil duties, that is to say, thoso not 
belonging to the war reserve. An independent 
profession trained on western lines was growing 
up in India but had to overcome its universal 
rival in the shape of hakims and others trained 
in indigenous methods : Government could do 
much to encourage the growth of this profes- 
sion by making provision for the registration 
of medical practitioners qualified according to 
western methods. The Secretary of State, 
replying in November 1912, said that ho was 
unable to contemplate any substantial reduc- 
tion in the Indian Medical Service. As for the 
independent profession, he trusted that the 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
Registration Act might justify the introduction 
of similar legislation for other Provinces. He 
considered that the Indian Medical Service 
should be restricted to the military needs of 
the country both on account of economy and 
in order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of important posts held by Indians; he 
was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
ment on its merits, but any proposal for an 
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increase in the civil posts included in the cadre Military. The Committee were to examine 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- the question from the standpoint that it is 
jected to the closest scrutiny. In reply to that desirable that there should be a unified Medical 
despatch, the Government of India wrote in j Service in India. The Report of the Medical 
March, 1914: — “In view of the growing medi- Services Committee has been submitted and 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the the recommendations made therein for the 
employment of a larger staff of medical officers, improvement of the various branches of the 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service services are under the consideration of GoVern- 
is inevitable, and such expansion should not, ment 
in our opinion, be regarded from a different 

standpoint from the enlargement of any other Pay and Allowance. — The following are the 
cadre in response to the development of the monthly rates of Indian pay (payable from the 
work to be performed.” In connexion with the date of arrival in India) drawn by European 
growing needs ot the Service the Government Officers of the Indian Medical Service. Indian 
ot India appointed a Committee to examine and officers will draw pay in accordance with the 
report on the question of the reorganization basic scale set forth below, without overseas 
of the Medical Services in India, both Civil and allowances •— 


Rank. 

Basie 

Bay. 

Overseas 
Allow- 
ances 
for offi- 
cers of 
Non- In- 
dian do- 
micile 

Total 

Basic 

Tay and 
Overseas 
Allow- 
ance. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lieutenant . . 

500 

150 

650 

Captain, first 3 years in rank . . 

650 

150 

800 

Captain, next 3 years in rank 

Captain, next 3 years in rank or until promotion to 

750 

1 

200 

950 

Major 

850 

200 1 

1,050 

Major, first 3 yeats In rank 

950 

250 

1,200 

Major next 3 years In rank 

Major, next 2 years in rank or until promotion to 1 1. 

1,100 

250 

1,350 

Colonel 

1,250 

250 

1,500 

Lieut. Colonel, first 3 years in rank 

1,500 

250 

1,750 

Lt.Col next 2 voars in rank 

1 ,600 

250 

1,850 

Lt.-Col. next year in rank and afterwards 

1,700 

250 

1,950 

Lt -Col, when selected for increased pay 

1,830 

250 

2,100 


Pensions and Half-Pay. — 'Officers are allowed to retire on pension on completing 17 years, 
service, the amount they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years’ service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in pension for each additional year’s service over 17 aro somewhat higher in the 
last 5 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service. All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 55 years : the greatest age to which any officer can serve being 60. 

Jn accordance with the orders received from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India, sanctioning an increase in the pay of officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ- 
ment, the pay of the various appointments concerned will, when they are held by officers of that 
service, be fixed at the rates shown In the accompanying statement with effect from the 1st Decem- 
ber 1918. 

2. Exchange compensation allowance, when admissible, is payable in addition to the rate 
referred to above. 

3. The present classification of Civil and Agency Surgeons as “1st class” and “ 2nd class’ 
is abolished with effect from the 1st December 1918. 

4. The object of the revision is to attract to the service European candidates with the highest 
professional qualifications, and the question whether Indian candidates entering perma- 
nent service after 1st December 1918, shall be eligible for these increased rates of pay, and, if so, 
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to what extent and under what conditions, has been reserved for further consideration. All 
Indian officers already in permanent service of 1st December 1918, will be eligible for the rates of 
pay now sanctioned. 


Appointments. 


Pay 

Consolidated . 


Its. 

Director- General, Indian Medical Service .. .. .. .. 3,51)0 

Surgeon- General to the Government of Madras, Bombay and .Bengal . . 3,000 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Pro- 2*000 

vinccs, Punjab, Central Provinces and Burma. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 2,150 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical Service (Samtar>) 1,700 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical Service (Stores) .. .. 1,700 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Burma and ! 2,100 — 50 — 

United Provinces. 2,300 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Punjab and Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 2,100 

Inspector- General of Prisons, Central Provinces . . . . . . . . 1,800 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India . . . . . . 2,300 — 100 — 

2,800 

ProViueial Sanitary Commissioners, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Pro- 1,800 — 00 — 

Vinces, Punjab, Madras, Burma and Bombay. * 2,100 

Sanitary Commissioners, Central Provinces and Assam 1,550 — 50 — 

2,050 

♦Chemical Examiner’s Department 950 — 85 — 

1,800 

Principal, Medical College, Calcutta . , . . 2,100 

Senior Medical Officer, Port Blair . . • . . . 1,750 

Surgeon Superintendent, Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta .. .. 2,100 

Surgeon Superintendent, St. George’s 11 ospital, Bombay .. .. .. 2,100 

Superintendent, General Hospital, Rangoon .. 1,900 

1st Resident Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta .. .. 1,200 

2nd Resident Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta 1,000 

Resident Surgeon, St. George’s Hospital, Bombay . . , 1,000 

Surgeon to His Excellency the Viceroy i* 800 

Surgeons to Governors, Bombay, Madras and Bengal 1»200 

Police Surgeon, Rangoon .. .. •• _ •• .. 1,250 


* Present incumbents. Lieut. Colonels after 25 years’ sot 'ice Its. 1,850 Lieut.* Colonels 
specially selected for increased pay, Rs. 2,00C. 
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Pilot Services. 


Appointments to the Bengal Pilot Service j 
ate made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal. In the 
case of appointments made by the Secretary 
of State, preference Is given; caeterit paribus, 
to candidates who have passed through one of 
the training ships " Worcester ” and ** Conway”, 
on the Pangbourne Nautical College. 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 
pointments must not be less than 18 and not 

When on the running list: — 

Rs. 

Junior Leadsmen .. ..107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen . . 135 a month 

First Mate Leadsmen . . . . 160 a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer:— 
Chief Officers of pilot vessels, Rs. 160 a month. 

As Second Officers of pilot ves- 
sels . . Rs. 135 a month 

Plus a mess allowance of Rs. 40 a month 

After five years’ service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowed to appear at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
but if he shows exceptional ability, and ha^ 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and b 
otherwise well reported on, this period may, 
with the special sanction of Government, be 
reduced to 4J years. After three years’ service 
as Mate Pilot/he is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment af 
Master Pilot, and, if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the Occurrence of a vacancy. 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Mastei 
Pilots’ grade, of men who have passed the 
Branch Pilots’ examination. If the Local 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot 
is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly. 
It arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the results of that examination are commu- 
nicated. In particular. Pilots are medically 
examined after the occurrence of any accident 
to the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any way attributable to physical unfit- 
ness on the part of the Pilot. 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while 
on pilotage duty, but receive as their remune- 
ration a share, at preset. t 60 per cent., but 
liable to alteration at the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by ships piloted by them. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to 
require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mariner’s Certificate before they an 
promoted W be Senior Maeter Pilots. Ever? 
member of the Pilot Service Is subject to such 
rule® as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 


more than 22 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a roreign-going ship, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two years 
In a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 300 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al- 
lowance : — 


} Plus 50 per cent, of the lead money col- 
lected from the ships on which they do 
duty. 

the Government of India, may from time to 
time, respectively, make in regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers in 
the service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to be allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and in all respects he is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services. — Bengal is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service: 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of the 
local Port Trust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for entry into the service: 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be British 
subjects, and at least 21 years of age but not 
more than 30. They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiently hardy and strong con- 
stitution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if he passes he will be eligible 
for appointment as a Pilot when a va- 
cancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot's duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment, is liable to 
be struck off the list. Promotion to the va- 
rious grades in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 2 Master Pilots and 
1 5 Pilots who are paid fixed Salaries commenc- 
ing at Rs. 750 per mensem and rising by yearly 
increments of Rs. 30 to Rs. 1,280. 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five ycais later m 1785; but then the 

eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 

aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Micky's Gazette or Journal . 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made hj| paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Barkaru , which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and ono of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication oi 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stoctfueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administiation of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings* place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Ainhcist and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Glaie, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter lo enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India m 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to tho Times of India . The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791 ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with tho press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of tho Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by tho famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, aiud it received encourage- 
| ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
i late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over G50 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
oven Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


Influence and also circulation* was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished In 
this generation. The Civil and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in * Northern India 
was the MofussilUe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the MofussilUe, 
and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of booled and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Governin' ait. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the, printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1807 by the present Pi ess and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except tor an 
Act which was in ioiee for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the, Viceioyalty of 1,0 rd Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 11)07 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press , the growth ol sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
(lode of section 153A and into the. Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.— By the 

autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Governments, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
alter a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the. Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
repoit what modifications were required mthe 
existing law. r J hat Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending : — ■ 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should he repealed . 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act, should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below : (a). The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should #>c subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regai ds criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, should be a major as 
defin'd by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the, owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
winch case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
teim of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act, 
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l*ress Association of India.— At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time to 
time/* Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associ- 
ation are managed by a Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published' 


Province, 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

B 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

ooks. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Bengal 

. , 

. . 


752 

117 

176 

500 

2,143 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 



137 

20 

37 

96 

630 

United Provinces 

.. 



462 

128 

225 

228 

1,600 

Punjab 



. . 

207 

95 

169 

254 

1,445 

Delhi .. 

.. 

. 


59 

17 

2. 

15 

127 

North-West Frontier Provi».tt 


21 

1 



.... 

Burma 

.. 



15K 

53 

93 

8 

174 

Central Provinces and Ber.tr 


87 

30 

9 

20 

112 

Assam 

. . 



39 

11 

6 


32 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 



15 

3 

10 

7 

43 

Coorg 

.. 

.. 


2 

.... 


.... 

.... 

Madras 




706 

(« >214 

669 

638 

1,790 

Bombay . . 

•* 



501 

154 

634 

263 

1,531 


Total 

1918-19 


3 146 

883 

2,049 

2,092 

8,687 



39L7-1& 


3,155 

838 

1,997 

1,916 

10,7 72 



1916-17 


; 3 101 

80'. 

3,173 

1,919 

11,149 



1915-16 


3,237 

857 

2,927 

1,541 

10,658 



1914-15 


3,102 

847 

2,988 

1,602 

11,477 


1 

1913-14 


3,020 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 

Totals 

-H 

1912-13 


2,828 

673 

2,395 

1,662 

9,651 



1911-12 


2,780 

656 

2,268 

J,596 

9,988 



1910-11 


2,751 

658 

i,902 

1,578 

10,063 



1909-10 


2,736 

720 

82!) 

2,112 

9,934 



1908-9 


2,594 

738 

895 

1,687 

8,345 



.1907-8 

•• 

2,571 

753 

1,062 

1,524 

7,095 


ta) For calender year. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note . — Newt Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 

Stations. 

Title in full, 

1 

1 

Day of going to Press. 

f 

Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 

l 

Ahmedabad . . . . < 

Political Bhomiyo 

Thursdays. 

i 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

Akola, Berar 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays. 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

f 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 


Hindustan Review 

On first of every month, 


Leader 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Allahabad . . . . < 

Pioneer 

Daily. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, Id. 


Independent 

Daily. 

Allahabad Katra 

Sarva Shikghak . . 

Monthly. 

r 

Bharat 

Wednesdays. 

Amraotl « 

Kartawya 

Tuesdays. 

r 

Daily Vakil 

Daily. 

Amritsar . . . . -j 

Dard 

Daily. 

Amroha 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol 

Ratnakar 

Sundays. 

Bagerbat 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

r 

Daily Post 

Daily. 

Bangalore . . 

Kasim-ul- Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Truth 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Barisal 

Barisal Hitaishi . . 

Sundays. 

r 

Jagriti 

Weekly. 

Baroda < 

Shree Sayaji Vijaya 

Thursdays. 

Bassein, Burma.. 

Bassein News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Batticaloa (Ceylon) 

Lamp 

Every other Saturday. 

Belgaum 

Belgaum Samachar 

Mondays, 

' 

Awazai Khalk 

Every Wednesday. 


Bharat Jiwan 

Sundays. 

Benares City . . . . < 

Hindi Kesari | 

Wednesdays. 


Kashi Temperance Samachar . , 

Monthly. 


Mahamandal Magazine . . 

Monthly. 
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Stations, 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Bhavnagar . . . . j 

Jain 

Saturdays. 

Jainhasan 

Tuesdays. 

Bijaput 

Karnatak Yaibhav 

Saturdays. 

r 

Advocate of India 

Daily. 


Akhbar-i -Islam 

Daily. 


Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Daily, except on Sundays. 


Associated Press * 



Bombay Chronicle 

Daily. 


Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 


Catholic Examiner 

Saturdays. 

1 

1 

Gujarati 

Saturdays. 

I 

Indian Industries and Power 

On the 15th of each mouth 


Indian Social Itcformer . . 

Saturdays. 


Indu Prakash 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Jam-e-Jamshed 

Daily, except Saturdays 

1 

I 

Kaiscr-i-Hind 

Saturdays. 

1 

j 

Lokmanya 

Daily except Tuesdays. 

Bombay 

Mufldc Rozgar 

Sundays. 


Muslim Herald 

Daily. 


0 Amigo do Goano 

Fridays. 


0 Anglo-Lusitano 

Saturdays. 


Bast Goftar, Parsi and Praja Mitra 

Daily. 


Railway Times 

Fridays. 


Reuter’s Indian Journal . . 

Daily. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd. 



Sandcsh 

Daily. 


Sanj Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Shrl Yenkateshwar Samachar .. 

Fridays. 


Sudhakar . . 

Saturdays. 


Sunday Tatler 

Sundays. 


Times of India 

Daily, t 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Wednesdays. 

Bowringpet 

Kolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon 

Akhbor Zulqarnain 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

Calangute(Ooa).. 

A Voz do Povo 

Saturdays. 


t With The Timet of India there are published every Tuesday a separate Supplement of 
Indian Motoring and every Friday an Indian Engineering Supplement, 
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Stations. 


Calcutta 


Calicut . . 


Cawnpore 


Title in full. Day ol going to 1 ress. 


f 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily. 

1 

Associated Press * 

I 

1 

Bangabasi 

Basumati . * . * 

Wed heydays. 

Ddily. 

1 

1 

Bengalee 

Daily, except 8 undays. 

1 

Bharata Mlfcra 

Thursdays. 

i 

Business World 

Monthly. 

i 

i 

Calcutta Samachar 

Daily. ’ 

i 

Capital 

Thursdays. 

i 

Catholic Herald of India . . 

Tuesdays. 

i 

Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 

i 

Empire (Calcutta Evening News). 

Daily, except Sundays. 

i 

Englishman 

Daily. 

i 

Hindoo Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays 

i 

i 

Hitabadl 

Wednesdays. 

i 

Indian and Eastern Engineer 

14th of each month. 

i 

Indian Dally News 

Daily, except Sundays 

i 

j 

Indian Engineering 

Thursdays. 

i 

Indian Express 

.Once a month. 


Indian Mirror 

Daily. 

i 

. ) 

Indian News Agency 

i 

Indian Planters’ Gazette 

Saturdays. 

i 

Industry 

Monthly. 

i 

Madhuri 

Monthly. 

i 

i 

Market Intelligence 

Daily. 

i 

Mussalman 

Thursdays. 

i 

Nayak 

1 Dailv. 

i 

Railways 

1 5th and last day of c ver> month . 

i 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 

! 

Limited. 


1 

| 

Sanjibani 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Samay 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Samyavadi 

Dally. 

1 

Statesman 

Daily. 

1 

Telegraph 

1 

| 

Advocate . . . . . . . . 

Daily. 

1 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Wednesdays* 

j 

United Press Syndicate * . . 

i 

i 

Vishwamitra 

Daily. 

i 

Young Men of India 

Monthly. 

r 

Kerala Sanchari . . 

Wednesdays. 

i 

j 

Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

“ i 

Mitavadi 

Daily. 

i 

West Coast Reformer 

Sundays and Thursdays. 

t 

West Coast Spectator . . 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

r 

Azad 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Cawn pore Journal 

Daily. 

i 

Prabha 

Mon tidy. 


Pratap 

Saturdays. 

1 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

i 

Zamana 

25th day of every mouth. 
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Station?. 

i 

Title in full. 1 

Day of going to Press. 

Chandernagore 

Probartak 

Bi-monthly. 

Chlnsurah . . 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyoti 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Cochin Argus 

Saturdays. 

Cochin . . . . . . < 



l 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Cocanada 

Ravi 

Thursdays. 

f 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Ceylon Daily News 

Daily. 


Ceylonese . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Independent 

Daily. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Observer . . 

Daily. 


Dinakara Prakasa 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursiay 



and Saturdays. 

Colombo . . . . . . 

Dinamina 

Daily, except Sund tys. 


Dravida Mitran 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Gnanartha Pradipaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Islam Mitt iran 

Wednesdays and Saturda / 


Lakmina 

Daily except Sundays. 


People 

Daily. 


Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Times of Ceylon 

Daily. 

Con til 

Nihar 

Mondays. 

r 

CJtkal Deepica 

Fridays. 

Cuttaci? .. .. < 



l 

Iudian Sunday School Journal . . 

Monthly. 

f 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays. 

Dacca .. *< 

Dacca Prakash 

Sundays. 

l 

Herald 

Daily. 

( 

Darjeeling visitor and Advertiser. 

Mondays. 

Darjeeling .. . . i 

Indian Daily News (Darjeeling , 

Daily. 

{ 

Edition). 


' 

Associated Press . . 



Daily Raigat 

Daily. 


General News Agency and Book 

Daily. 


Depot. 



Indian News Agency .. 



Khilafat 

6th, 14th, 22nd A 28th ot every 

lelhi .. .. 


Month. 


Morning Post .. «. 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Quaim 

Weekly. 

{ 

Tamadun 

Monthly. 


Vijaya 

Saturday*. 

[ 

Weekly Urdu Bharat Sewak 

Saturdays. 

r 

Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays. 

Dharwar . . .. -i 

Karnatakavrttta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays, 

l 

Raja Hansa 

Dally. 


la 



Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press, 

])htilia 

Khandesh Vaibhav 

Fridays. 

Dlbrugarh .. 

Times of Assam 

Fridays. 

Gaya 


Bihar Advocate and Kayastha 

Sundays. 


Messenger. 

Daily. 

Guntur 

Deshabhimaui 

Howrah 

Bis va Duta . . 

Daily. 


r 

Musheer-i-Deccan . . 

Daily. 

Hyderabad, Deccan 


Sahifa-i-Rozana 

Daily. 

L 

Usman Gazette 

Daily. 


f 

Bharatvasi . . 

Daily. 



Musaflr 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind . . 


Sind Journal 

Wednesdays. 


Sind Mail 

Daily. 


l 

Sindvasi 

Daily. 


r 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 

Tuesdays. 



vertiser. 


Jaffna .. .. «! 


Jaffna Catholic Guardian . . 

Saturday Mornings. 



Sitbia Veda Pathukavalan 

Fortnightly. 


l 

Vasavilau Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnai) . . 

Hindu Organ 

Wednesdays. 

Jorhat 

Englishman Bulletin . . . . 


J ubbulpore 

India Sunday School Journal 

Third Thursday ol every month 

r 

Daily Gazette 

Daily. 



New Times 

Daily. 



Parsi Sansar 

Saturdays, 

Karachi 


Reuter's Telegram Company, Li- 
mited. 

Rozana Binpar 

Daily. 



Sind Observer 

Wednesdays end Saturdays. 


L 

Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 

Khulua 

Khulna Basi 

Saturdays. 

Kolhapur City 

Vidyavilas 

Fridays. 


r 

Kerala Bharat i . . 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Kottayam .. 


Malayala Manoram « 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

l 

Nazrani Deepika . . 

Tuesdays 

Kurnnegala . . 


Abhiuawa Kawata Augana 

Days prior to the 1st and 15th o< 


- 

every month. 

1 


Akhbar-i-Ara 

Associated Press • 

Daily. 

Lahore 4 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily, (Sundays excepted). 



Desh 

Daily 



The Press 
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Station*. 

Lahore 

Lark ana 

Lucknow . . 


Madras 


Madura 
Mandalay .. 

Margao (Goa) 


Title in full. 



Day of going to Press. 

Haq 

Liberal 

Palgham-i-Sulah . . 



Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Pratap 

Paisa Akhbar 

Eajput Gazette 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Tribune 

Urdu Daily Hallway 

Watan 

Zamipdar . . 


Daily. 

Daily. 

1st, 8th 16th and 24th of e\ery 
month. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Daily 

Khairkhah 



Saturdays, 

Larkana Gazette . . 



Fridays. 

Advocate 

Anand 

Daily Haradam . . 



Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Daily 

Indian Daily Telegraph 
Indian Witness 



Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Kaukab-i-Hind 

Muslim Gazette 

Oudh Akhbar 



Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Al-Mazmun 

Andhra Patrika . . 
Anglo-Indian 



On the first of every month, 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Associated Press . . 
Christian Patriot.. 
Daily Expiess 
Disabaktan 



Weekly. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Hindu — See against Mount Road. 
Indian Railway Journal . . 
Jarida-l-Rozgar 

Justice 

15th of every month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Law Times 

Madras Mail 



Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Muhhammadan 

Mukhbir-i-Dcccan 



Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays. 

New India 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

•• 

Daily. 

Shamshul Akhbar 
Swadesa Mitran . . 



Mondays. 

Daily. 

South Indian Mali 



Mondays. 

Upper Burma Gazette 



Daily. 

A Terra 



Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Notldas 



Mondays. 

Ultramar 



Mondays and Frilays, 
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Station*. 

Title in full. 

i 

Day of going to Press. 

Mattaucherl 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Mhow 

Satyarth Patrika 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkhas 

Mirpurkhas Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

MirzapurCity 

Khichri Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moulmein .. 

Moulmein Advertiser 

Daily. 

Mount Road, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie Times . . 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dheepika 

Saturdays. 

Mymensingh 

Charu Mihir 

Tuesdays. 

Nagercoil 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 


Desha-Sewak 

Mondays. 


Marwadi 

Tuesdays. 

Nagpur 

Sankalpa 

Daily. 


Sankalpa Mahal 

Fridays. 


Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

NainiTal 

Naini Tal Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

f 

1 iariode Noite 

Daily. 

Nova Goa .. .. i 

| 

H eraldo 

Daily, except Mondays. 

O’Debate 

Mondays. 

l 

O’Heraldo 

Daily, except Sundays 

holidays. 

Ootacamund 

South of India Observer and Nil- 
giri News 

Daily issue except Sundays. 

Orai 

Utsah 

Thursdays. 

Pandharpur 

Pandhari Mitra 

Sundays. 

Panjim Goa 

O’Crente 

Saturdays. 

Parur 

Uttara Thiraka . . . . • . 

Saturdays. 

Beha Herald 

Saturdays. 

Patna . . . . \ 

Express . . 

Daily. 

l 

Search Light 

Saturdays 

Pen 

Kolaba Samachar 

Fridays. 

Peshawar . . . . i 

Peshawar Daily News 

Daily. 

l 

Reuter's Telegram Company, Ld. 



Deccan Herald 

Daily. 


Dnyana Prakash 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Kesari 

Tuesdays. 

Poona . . . . < 




Lokasangraha 

Daily. 

Sundays. 


Maharatta 


Hajkaran 

Sundays. 



Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Quetta ,, 

.. 1 

1 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Dally 
Bulletin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Quilon 

•• i 

Desabhimani 

Malayali 


Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Rajkot 

. . .. 

Kathiawar Times . . 


Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Rangoon . . 

•• ! 

Burma Sunday Times 
Rangoon Gazette . . 
Rangoon Times . . 
Rangoon Mail 


Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Ratnagirl .. 

•• 1 

Bakool 

Satya Shodhak 


Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Rawalpindi . . 
Satara 

Satara City . . 


Pindi Mail 

Shubha Suchaka . . 
Prakash 


Dally. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Secunderabad 

•• l 

Hyderabad Bulletin 
Notice Sheet 


Dally. 

Daily. 

Shahjahanpur 

. . 

Sarpunch 

” 

Daily. 

Sholapur . . 

•• 1 

Kalpataru 

Sholapur Samachar 


Sundays. 

Tuesdays, 

Silctiar 

.. 

Surma 


Sundays 


[ 

Associated Press . . 
Indian News Agency 

.. 


Simla 

l 

- l 

Indian War Cry . . 
Reuter’s Telegram 
Limited. 

Company, 

27th of each month. 

Sukkur 


Sindhi 

.. 

Saturdays 

Surat 

•• ( 

Deshi Mitra 

Deshodaya 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 
Jain Mitra . . 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 


l 

Peoples’ Business Gifts 
Praja Pokar 

Surat Akhbar 


Monthly. 

W ednesday s. 

Sundays. 

Sylhet 

• • • • 

Parldarsaka 


Wednesdays 

Tinncvcl ly 
Trlchur 
Tiiuvalla . . 

•• 

Kalpaka 

Lokaprakasam 

Kerala Taraka 


Monthly. 

Mondaye. 

Wednesdays 

Trivandrum 

Vizagnpatam 


Bharata Kesari 

Daily News 

Western Star 

Andhra Advocate.. 


Bi- Weekly. 

Dally. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 

Fridays. 

Wbi 

- i 

Modavritta 

Vrittasar 

•• :: 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
op India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 

Annual subscription Its. 32. Entrance fee 
Us. 8. Secretary. S. Percy-Lancaster, f.l.S., 
F.r.h.s., 1, Alipore Hoad, Alipore. 

Agri-Horticultural society op Burma.— 
Secretary, L. Aubert, Esq , Agri-Horticultural 
Cardens, Kandawglay. 

Agri-Horticultural Society op Madras.— i 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Its. 7, in Class B 
Its. 3. Secretary , E. It. Osborne, Teynam- 
pett, 8. W., Madras. 

Anthropological Society op Bombay — 
Founded 188(5, to promote the prosecutiou 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies | 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing the j 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Us. 10. Secretary , Sham.— ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jlvanji Jamshcdji Modi, ba., Pli.D., ! 
c.i.E.,Town Hall, Bombay. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). — ; 
Secretary, A. H. Harley, M.A., 1, Paik Street, 
Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
POONA. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of Sir 
R. G. Bhapdarkar, at the hands ol H. E. 
Lord Willingdon. who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected | 
with Oriental Studies. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
has already bequeathed to the Institute his 
valuable piivate library of Oriental book*;. ; 
Since the 1st of April 1918 the Government 
of Bombay havo transferred to the Institute 
the unique collection ot manuscripts 
at the Deccan College together with 
a maintenance grant of Rs. 3,000 a year. 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute for the next five years the sole 
administration of the Budget giant of 
Rs. 12,000 a year on account of publication. 
The Institute lias undertaken to edit the 
Mahal harata critically at the request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Rs. 6,000 annually for that purpose. Grants 
have also been promised by the University of j 
Bombay, and the Governments of Burma 
and Mysore. The Institute has started a 
journal called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute” published twice a ycar.The Institute 
also held under its auspices the First Oriental 
Conference on the 5th, 6tli and 7tlr of Novem* | 
ber 1919, under tho patronage of If. E. Sir 
(MOrge Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Minimum membership dues Rs. ; 
10 a year or Rs. 100 compounded for life. 
Secretary , Prof. Ii. D. Karmarker, m.a., 
Fergusson College Road, Poona City. 

rokbay Art Society.— Founded 1888, to 
mfcmote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
^ pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 


In tho establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
every February. Annual subscription Rs. 10 ; 
Life member Rs. 100. Secretary , S. V. Bhandar- 
kar, Bandra, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 50. Secretary , 
A. F. Kindersley, I.c s , Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. — Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society 
has a membership of about 1,700 and a 
small museum with a representative collec- 
tion of the different vertebrates ' and 
invertebrates found in the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon. A Journal is published quarterly 
which contains articles on diftorent natural 
history subjects as well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders. In the 
more recent numbers, serial articles ftt game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing. Annual subscription 
Rs. 25. Entrance fee Rs. 20 (President, H. E. 
Sir George Lloyd, g.c.i.e , Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. .T. I). Jnverarity, The Hon. Sir Norman 
Macleod, and H. H. the Maharao of Cutch, 
g c.8 1. ( Honorary Secretary, R. A. Spence, 

m.l.a., f.z. s., Curator, B. O. Ellison, Asstt. 
Curator, S II. Piater. Office and Museum, 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 tho Bntish and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work iu this country. 
It has 6 Auxilianes in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished m Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Iud'an languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached over 14 million copies in 
1920. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various Vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass the various University examina- 
tions, whose applications are countersigned 
by their Principals, as under : — 

The 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
1 Vol. to Matriculates. 

The' New Testament and Psalms to Inter- 
mediates. 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year over 12,000 volumes were so 
distributed. Portions of Scriptures in tne 
important vernaculars have been prepared in 
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raised type for the use of the Blind and large and Burma in a much smaller way 

grants of money are annually given to the by the Bible Translation Society — which is 

different Missions, to enable them to carry connected with the Baptist Missionary 

on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Besi- Society— the American and Canadian Baptist 

des the British and Foreign Bible Society, Mission, the National BJjtile Society of Scot- 

there is Bible work carried on in India, Assam land, and the Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 


Circulation or the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1920, 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Calcutta 

177,963 

207,634 

182,436 

172,734 

139,499 

Bombay 

416,061 

313,272 

230,499 

202,407 

189,594 

Madras 

312.484 

322,630 

290,650 

275,802 

276,264 

Bangalore 

67,482 

66,114 

Not to 
hand. 

32,974 

34,265 

North India 

458,204 

297/09 

213,460 

226,546 

189,564 

Punjab 

104,595 

309,774 

98,296 

150,366 

157,680 

Burma 

117,968 

124,3 70 

101,003 

107,023 

105,127 

Total copies of Scriptures 

1,654,757 

1,4-11,403 

1,116,344 i 

1,108,452 ! 

i 1,090,993 


These returns do 


not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 


ether Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary , Dr. D. K. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercom sc and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Resident members Rs. 5, 
monthly subscription Rs. 2. Absent mem- 
bers Re. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Rs. 5. President,, i)r. S. X. 
Engineer . Secretaries : Dr. R. D. Mody and 
Dr. |f A. K. Contractor. 7/ on. Libiarians, 
Dr. B. P. Sabawalla and Dr. K. S. Patel. Trea 
surer. Dr S. P. Kapadia, 123, Esplanade Road, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association. — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; ( d ) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Its. 1 00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 


large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary and 
Museum and the Office 'of the Assistant Health 
Officer C and D Wards and the Vaccination 
Station and Eve Dispensary. Hon. Secretary , 
Dr. J. E Sandilands, m.d., d.P.H., Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 

European association. — The European 

Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
m 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare. The Association numbers 
8,261. The Head Offices are at Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. President , Mr. G. Morgan. 

Branches of the European association. 

Assam Valley, Dibrugarh. — Chairman, Mr. 
L. A. Itoiley: Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. L. Ailum. 

Bihar, Mozufferpore. — Chairman, Mr. P. 
Kennedy; Hon. Secretary , Mr. J. M Wilson. 

Monghyr (Hub-Branch). — Chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Aguilar; Secretary, Mr. C. H. 0. Havelock 

Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. W. A. Haig-Brown ; 
Secretary, Miss M. M. Brown. 

Burma, Rangoon. — Chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Richardson; Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. Thompson 
Stoneham. 

Darjeeling. — Chairman , Mr. E. A. Scarth ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 

Delhi. — Chairman , Mr. H. H. Yule ; Hon. 
Secretary, 3Vlr. it. Macpherson. 

Dooars, J alpaiguri. — Chairman , Mr. H. B 
Bradant Smith. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. A. 
Polewhale. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr. H. P, E. Rae ; Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. A. D. Charles and 
P. Holt. 

Punjab, Lahore. — Chairman , Mr. Owett* Ro- 
berts ; Secretary, Mr. L. E. Banfleld. 
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Rajput an a, Kmm.,— Chairman, Mr. w. s. 
Fraser. Hon. Secretary , Mr. L. N. Lloyd. 

Sind, Karachi. — Chairman > Mr. W. D. Young, 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. J. McNulty. 

SURMA Valley, Silohar.-— Chairman, Mr. A. 
F. Stewart. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. C. 
Henderson. 

United Provinces, Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr. S. H. Taylor. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Ryan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Secretary , Prof. C. V. 
Raman, M.A., 210, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Liberal Club. — started on 30th March 
1917, to promote a systematic study of 
politics in general and Indian politics in 
particular, to organise free and well informed 
discussions on current political topics as well 
as on abstract questions to provide facility 
for collecting information in questions arising, 
or necessary to be raised, in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library. 

Office : Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road. President, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. 
Secretaries, Mr. J. R. Gharpure, B.A., ll.b., 
and Mr. C. S. Deole, B.a. 

Indian Economic Society (Bombay).— Started 
in 1915, with the object of affording facili- 
ties for an accurate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and dissemina- 
tion of current economic ideas and for 
collecting first-hand information regarding 
the industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of difficulties in 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment. The Society arranges periodical 
discussions and publishes pamphlets and 
it holds weekly Marathi Class in Economics 
The Society also publishes a quarterly journal 
entitled “ The Journal of the Indian Economic 
Society.” Subscription, a minimum of Its. 0 
a year. President , Mr. J. B. Petit, Secre- 
taries, Mr. C. S. Deole of the Servants of 
India Society. Mr. H. S. Spencer, Mr. 
Gulabchand Devchand, Mr. M. D. Altekar. 
Office — Servants of India Society’s Home, 
Sandhurst Road, Girgaon, Bombay. 

Indian Mathematical Society — Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies iti India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in ail 
languages and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 150 members from all parts of 
India. President, Balak Ram, I.C.S., Dis- 
trict Judge, SukRur, Secretarries, Prof. D. D. 
Kapadia* Poona, and Prof, M. T. Naranien- 
gar, Bangalore. Librarian, The Hon. Mr. 
R. P. Paranjpye, Poona. 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— Joint Hon • Secretaries. C.W.E. Cotton, 
and G. N, Tagore, Assistant Secretary : 
P. Chatterjee. Office \ — Suite, 12, Samavaya 
Mansions, Calcutta. 

iNll* Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is a large indigenous 
interdenominational Society having the Bym- 


Scientific and Social. 

pathy and co-operation of the greater num- 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
chief objects of the Union are the promo- 
tion of systematic and careiul Bible study, and 
the increased efficiency of Sunday Schools 
in India. Its operations extend beyond 
the borders of India itself to Mesopotamia, 
Siam and Borneo. Approximately 750,000 
Sunday School scholars and teachers and 
13,944 Sunday Schools arc connected with the 
Union, speaking 45 vernaculars. One Cen- 
tral and 60 Provincial and Mission Commit- 
tees control its Indian work, which forms 
part of a world-wide movement with a 
membership ol 35,000,000. Her Excellency 
Lady Chelmsford, C.T., g.b.E , is the Pat- 
roness. 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876. Yearly examinations are held for 
both teachers and scholars in thousands of 
centres, for which medals, prizes, scripture 
awards, and certificates are granted to success- 
ful candidates. Upwards of 276,000 candidates 
have been examined m six months’ Bible 
study since 1896, no less than 250,000 grant- 
ed illuminated certificates andin 1920 nearly 
54 medals were awarded. Notes on the daily 
portions of the Interdenominational Bible 
Reading Association are published by the 
I. S. S. U. in English and 14 Vernaculars, and 
50 editions of the S. S. Lesson Expositions 
are published in 20 Vernaculars. In addition, 
there is a large publication of literature 
dealing with all phases of child study and 
moral and religious training. The monthly 
publication of the Union is the India Sunday 
School Journal. The Teachers, Training 
Department is under the care of Mr. E. A. 
Annett, supported by the W. S. S. A. 

General Secretary of the Union, the Rev. R. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union, 
Jubbulpore. 

INSTITUTION OF Enoineers (India). — The orga- 
nisations of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quali- 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, viz., Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad- 
ditional class for students. Offices. — Clive 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society. — Patron :-^H. E. 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Williqgdon; President 
The Hon. Mr. Justice F. D. Oldfield, i.c s., 
Secretary: — A. R. Loftus Tottenham, I.O.S., 
Snowdon, Adyar P. O., Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. — Secretary , 
S. J. Crawford, M.A., B. Litt., Wingate, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

National Indian Association. — Founded in 
1870. Its objects are (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. ( b ) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social Reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
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and the people of India. In all the proceedings i 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ieronco in religion and avoidance of political I 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Bangpur, Poona & Lahore. 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell Boad, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which chronicles 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movejnents for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. 

Ltfe Members. — Ten Guineas Annual Subscrip- 
tions : Members one Guinea; County Mem- 
bers, Ten Shillings ; Associates (Students), 1 
Seven shillings and Six pence. 

Philatelic Society of India. — Annual 
subscription Its. 15. Secretary : Jno. Godinho, 
15, Burro w‘s Street, Bombay 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta). 
— Annual subscription Its. 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Its. 12 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Its. 20 and Its. 10. The Society 
distributes a monthly journal to members, 
and undertakes developing, printing and 
ehlarging work. There are excellent work- 
rooms, apparatus and reading rooms at the 
Society’s Headquarters at 40, Chowringhee 
ltoad, Calcutta, Hon. Secretary : E. Itogers, 
40, Chowringhee Boad, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society. — This Institution 
was started in 1909 by Mrs. Bamabai Banade, 
Mr. G. K. Devadliar and a few other ladies 
and gentlemen in Poona and registered m 
1917. It is now working independently, 
though for a part of the intervening period 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- ; 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, | 
especially the former m backward areas j 
and working on a non- sectarian basis The \ 
instruction is free except for the Music \ 
Classes and for Special Classes in English, | 
etc. There are seven different depart- , 
monfcs sub-divided into 40 classes Arrange- 
ments are made for training Nurses and 
Midwives and Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the i 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, and a hostel is 
maintained for the formci and another 
for those attending the Sub-assistant 
Surgeon’s Class. There is a full-fledged 
Training College with 180 students for training 
Mistresses for vernacular schools. This College 
is probably the only college in Tndia maintained 
by a non-official, non-Christian missionary body 
teaching the full course. The results of the 
Certificate Examinations held last year under 
the authority of the local Government Training 
College for Women were as follows ; 111 year 9, 
II year 11, and I year 21, thus working up the 
percentage of 60. The Practising School for 
little girls attached to the Training College has 
now ten classes with 240 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, English being taught 

' in the top three standards Primary Classes for | 

f rown up women teaching up to the Marathi V 
tandard are attended by 165 women. It is 1 


hero that poor women are recruited for the work 
of teacher, nurse, midwife, or doctor. Special 
classes for teaching English, First Aid, Home 
Nursing were attended by 54 students ; the 
Music Classes by 70 students, and the Work- 
room Classes for teaching Bowing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 160 students. Thus 
the total number of pupils is 874 to-day (includ- 
ing about 150 duplications). There are four 
hostels, two of which are located at the head- 
quarters and the other two in the Haste’s Peth 
and the. Bom war Peth for Nurses, etc., under 
training at the Sassoon Hospital. The num- 
ber of resident students is above 150 in these 
four hostels. In connection with the medi- 
cal branch a Committee has been formed 
in England, which will enable the Society to 
send fully qualified Nurses there to uudergo 
further training. Now r Her Excellency the 
Hon’ble Lady bloyd is the Honorary Patro- 
ness along with Lady Willingdon, Lady Syden- 
ham and Lady Chelmsford. The institution is 
largely supported by public contributions and 
Government assistance. The annual expendi- 
ture roughly comes up now to Bs. 75,000, 
President: Mrs. Bamabai ltanadc ; Honorary 
Organiser and General Secretary : Mr. Gopal 
lvishna Devadhar, m.a. ; Local Secretary and 
Treasurer : Mrs. Yamunabai Bliat ; Lady 
Superintendent and Secretary for Development 
and Collection : Mrs. Janakibai Bhat ; Secretary , 
Nursing Committee : Bao Bahadur Dr. P. V . 
Sliikhare, l. m. & s. 

Press-Owners’ association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and alike trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors of alike trades and to take such 
steps as may be necessary in furtherance of 
the above objects. 

Office: — Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 

Boad, Bombay 4. 

President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee. 

Secretaries : — Mr. Manilal Desai and Mr. C. 8. 

Dcolc, B.A. 

Bangoon Literary Society. — President : Hr. 
T. F. Pedley ; Hon. Secretary : Mr. Hunter, 
17, York Boad. 

Royal Society of Arts, Indian Section.— 
This Society was founded in London In 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “ a 
special seel Ion be formed for India, another 
for Australia, ouc for English, America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
18G8 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
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into the Indian Section, were started. “ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 

It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 

' and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 

It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonics, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.” Sec- 
retary of the Society: G. K. Menzics, M.A. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Colonial Sections : 

8. Digby, O.I.E., 18, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W. 0. 2. 

SERVANTS OP India SOCIETY. — The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by the 
late Hon'bie Mr. Gopai Krishna Gokhale, 
O.I.E., in 1905, has its Head- quarters in 
Poona and its objects are “ to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Hon’bie 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected Presi- 
dent. He has again been re-elected for a 
further term of three years. It has at present 
four branches, (l) in Bombay, (2) 

in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, 
(4) in the Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
social, agricultural and philanthropic charac- 
ter in which they secure the help of a large 
number of voluntary workers, both men and 
women. A fair idea of the work of a branch 
can be had from a brief description of the ope- 
rations of the Bombay Branch whose members 
have so far undertaken activities in various 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization ! 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conference, (3) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause of elevation and education of Indian 
women by building up institutions like thePoona 
Seva Sadan, with 875 (including duplications 
of about 125) women and girl pupils in nearly 
60 classes of its 8 departments and four hostels 
in the city. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, m.a„ is its 
Hon, Organiser and General Secretary. (5) 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, b.a., m.l.a., is the Honorary General 
Secretary, (0) spread of co-operative movement 
among tne agriculturists, compositors in the 
©iiy ol Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 


other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
of five lakhs per year. Nineteen of these 
societies which arc in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirely from their chronic indeb- 
tedness. Their membership consists of 
sweepers, scavengers, mill-hands numbering 
above 550 and debts amounting to nearly 
three lakhs of rupees have been cleared on 
Moreover, educational work was organized 
by starting a (Jo-operative Quarterly and 
by starting a Co-operative Secretaries, Training 
Class in Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districts for three years . These, 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tivo Institute, Bombay. Those three experi- 
ments on such a scale wore the first of their kind 
in India, (7) relief work connected with wide- 
spread calamities by organizing the Plague 
.Relief Committee of Poona, which succeeded in 
making inoculation popular in tiie Deccan, the 
Salumbra Fire Relict Committee which arranged 
for the. Relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1913 in the district of Ahmednagar, and that 
of 19L8-1Q10 in Gujorat and the Deccan ; 
and in 1920 in Orissa near Puri, (8) Influenza 
relief was well organized by members of these 
associations in Bombay * and Poona, (9) 
organizing public opinion on the question 
oi Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) It has 
started in Bombay an organisation called 
the Indian Economic Society with a 
view to promoting the study of Indian econo- 
mics on right lines and also conducts a verna- 
cular class. Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a , is one of the 
Hon. Secretaries. (12) A new association called 
the Liberal Club has been started to carry on 
political propaganda. Besides, the Society 
was engaged in conducting a scheme of welfare 
work to supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and 
cheap credit at Jamshedpur, which may be 
resumed again by the Branch getting it work- 
ed on behalf of one, of its organisations. 
One of its Members has started a Gujarati 
ladies’ organisation called the BhaginPSamaj 
for work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Quite recently the United Provinces 
Branch organised a band of volunteers who 
rendered assistance, in a manner that drew 
general approbation, to the pilgrims at the 
Kumbha Mela in Hardwar and Allahabad, the 
ladies of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work. The Society engages in journalistic 
work also, having in its control 
the Hitavada, an English weekly in Nag- 
pur, the Dnuan Prakash, a Marathi daily 
and Weekly m Poona, and the Hindustani 
an Urdu weekly in Lucknow. The Society 
lias been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English weekly called The 
Servant of India. The U. P. Branch has 
in addition undertaken the publication of 
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pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
large quantity of leaflets. This Branch has 
taken lead in organising the Boy Scovt Move- 
ment all over the province through the local 
Seva Sanntis. The Madras Branch engages 
itself principally with co-operative organi- 
sation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socie- 
ties and the Social Service League activities 
in the city of Madras. 

The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
branches exceed Rs. 45,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 25, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides, there is 
a large number of devoted associates. 

President. — The Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sash'j, B A , L.T., r l riplicane, Madras, Senior 
Member, Madras Bianeh, Mr Copal Krishna 
Dcvdhar, M.A , Vice-President, Senior Member, 
Bombay Branch, Mr. Natesh Appaji 
Dravid, M.A , M.L.C., Senior Member, Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr. Uirdayanath Kunzru, 
B.A., B.s.c., M L.o , Senior Member, Upper India 
Branch, Mr. A. V. Patwardlian, b A., Senior 
Member, Business Branch, Poona. Messrs. 
Joshi, Kunzru and Vaze together with the seni- 
or members constitute the Council of the So- 
ciety with the Hon ble Mr. Sastri as its Presi- 
dent. Mr. A riant, Vinayak Patwardlian i& 
the Secretary of the Council and also of the 
Society. Six young men, nearly all gradu- 
ates, have been admitted this year on pro- 1 
bation. 

SEVA SADAN. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the lltli of July, 1908, by the late 1 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society I 
has a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Rs. 82,000 has been spent mainly in build- 
ing at Gamdevi, and partly in tlie purchase 
of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a 
“ Sisters’ Home ” aud oilier purposes 

The Society maintains the following institu- 
tions for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1. A home for the Home- 
less. 2. An Industrial Horae with various de- 
partments. 3. A Dispensary lor Women and 
Children. 4. Ashrams. 5. Free educational 
classes and a Library and Reading-room. 
6. Home-Classes in the quarters of the , 
poor, and normal classes for training I 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of poor 
women. Secretory, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.bf , 
M.A., LL.B.; President , Mrs. Raraabai Ranade, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary , the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas, o.i.E., Treasurers , Sister Sushilabai 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas ; 
Trustees, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir 
Bhalchaudra Krishna, Sir V. D. Thackcrsey, 
the Hon. Sir G. K. Parekli and the Hon. Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, o.i.E. 


Consumptives’ Home Society. — This So- 

ciety was started by the Jate Mr. B. M. Mala- 
barl on the 1st of .Tune 1909 It was regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1880. Mr. Malabari 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dhararnpur (Simla Hills) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, for a 
Sanitorium lor Consunipth es. His High- 
ness also gave a donation of Rs. one lakh 
The Sanitorium has its special water works 
known as the Lady Hardingc Waterworks, 
presented bv the late Sir Chinubhai Madhav 
lal, Bari, of Ahniedabad. The Sanitorium has 
a Guest House : The JNoslilrwan Adul Guest# 
House for visitors to Dharampore. It has 
accommodation tor 75 patients. The Sanito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1909, and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
Its 67,000 lodged with the Treasurer, 
Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of 
1890. Nearly Rs. 1,37,000 have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and the current 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 34,000. Capt. 
R. B Spencer, m b b.r , is in charge of 
llie Sanitorium. The office of this Society 
is situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. 

Society for tiie Promotion of National 
Education — This Society stands for an 
Indian education for Indian boys and girls, 
its general policy being embodied in “ Prin- 
ciples of Education” by Mrs. Besant. 
Treasurer and Registrar : — D. K. Telang, Adyar, 
Madras. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. — Office and Refuge : Girgaon 
Back Road, Bombay. 

Founded. — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the law r s fo r their protection, and, If necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing law s ; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects ; and to do aji 
other lawful things incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of the foregoing objects. 

Subscription for annual membership, Rs. 10 ; 
for Life Membership, Rs. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries : Mr. Mahomedbhoy Cur- 
rimbhoy, Mr. N. V. MandJik, B.A., ll.b., Mr. 
R. P. Masani, m.a. 

West of India Angling Association.™ 
’The Association was started in 191? at Poona, 
the head- quarters were transferred to Bombay 
in 1915, and tho membership has increased 
considerably since then, 'lhe rights for 
stocking, preserving and angling In Lake 
Sydenham at Walwhan, near Lonavla, have 
boon obtained by tho Association from the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power and Supply Co. 
and a commencement has been made with 
stocking the lake with sporting fish which 
as far as can be ascertained are doing well. 
Bottom fishing for indigenous fish is only 
allowed at present but It is hoped that the 
lake will be open this year for fly fishing 
and spinning. A journal is published which 
contains articles on fishing, experiences in the 
rivers and lakes and on the coasts of India, 
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the sporting fishes of the country and notes of 
general interest to Indian anglers. 

Entrance fee Rs. 15. Animal subscription 
Rs. 10. Patron, 11. E. Lord Willingdon. 
President. Comber, lion. Secretary: 0. V. 
E. Wesche-Dart, Bombay Club, and Hon. 
Treasurer : G. 33. Adamson, C/o Russo- Asiatic 
Bank, Bombay. 

men’s Indian Association —This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1017, with aims of service to women similar 
to those of the Seva Sedan in Bombay. In 
tour years it has been aide to start brain lies 
in 48 different towns and it lias now 2,000 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes tor 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle- work- - 
plain and fancy— first-aid, rattan-work and mu- 
sic. Weekly lectures arc given on subjeefs oi 
general interest relating to women such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of woman was propaganda in support 
of woman buffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organisation in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma , 
in English with Tamil and Telugu articles. 
(Rs. 4 to non-members, Ks 3 to members). 
It is an ali-India Association. Its largest branch 
is in Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
in South India, but yearly more branches arc 
being started in other provinces, and there arc 
flourishing branches as far north as Gwalior 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
of the Association arc very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishments 
of these branches brings. 

Objects : — 

To present to women their responsibility as 
daighters of India. 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands ; for as wives 
and mothers they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India. 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may be 
granted to men. 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on ail Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

To band women into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education and for the 
definite service of others. 

Headquarters : Adyar, Madras. President — 
M|$. A. Besant. Hon. General Secretary— 
Mrs. Jinarajada^a. Joint Secretary — Mr». 
M. 8. Cousins, 33. Mus, 


Scientific and Social . 


Young Women’s Christian Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. — This was 
started in India in an organized and National 
way in 1896. The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the girls and women 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is done in many ways in the local Associations 
that now flourish under the auspices of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Commercial Courses, Music, Languages, Bible 
and Mission Study, Social Intercourse, Physical 
Training, and all kinds of physical recreation 
aro carried on as need arises in these City 
Associations. Boarding ITomcs arc establish- 
ed in all the principal cities where teachers, 
nurses, business girls, students, apprentices, 
etc., can have a comfortable homo with good 
wholesome food and congenial companionship 
for a sum based on their wages . Travellers’ Aid 
work is done and many travellers, especially in 
the port cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through. Employment is also found for women 
and girls. A useful feature of the Association 
is the Holiday Homes that are conducted in 
tho hills, where girls from the plains can find 
inexpensive accommodation and regain health 
and strength. Some of the homes accommo- 
date as many as forty-five at one time and 
hundreds benefit during the season. The 
work of the Association in the large cities is 
managed by a staff of Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
who arc fully trained and equipped to meet the 
many demands that are made on them. 
These Secretaries are supplied from America, 
Britain, Australia, Canada and India. 

Many of the Associations are m small up-coua- 
try stations where a handful of members con« 
stitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunity for ser- 
vice. The members of these small stations 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing life of 
India, into the larger cities and then they learn 
In a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help them in all-round development. In addi- 
tion to the work of the City Department de- 
scribed above, ther student department (which 
is affiliated to the World’s Christian Student 
Federation) has branches in schools and 
colleges, while the Vernacular Department ts 
carrying on valuable work in co-operation 
with Missionary societies in five different 
languages. The National Headquarters are 
In Calcutta. The inter-denominational charac- 
ter of the Association is clearly kept in the 
forefront and ladies of many Christian deno- 
minations are on the Committee. The Nation- 
al Committee consists of resident and 
non-resident members, representative of 
the City, Student and Vernacular Depart- 
ments in various sections of the country. 

Tho Patroness of the Association is H.E. Lady 
Chelmsford, who is also President of (,he Simla- 
Delhi Branch. On November 1st, 1920, a 
Training school for secretaries recruited in 
India, Burma and Ceylon was opened in Cal- 
cutta, with a strong staff (resident and non- 
resident) of lecturers on the Bible, Christian 
Doctrine, Economics, Religious Psychology and 
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Pedagogy, History and current movements in 
India, Association administration and Hygiene 
Recreation. 

Copies of the annual report and other printed 
matter can bo obtained from the National 
Office which is at 5 , Russell Street, Calcutta. 
The Official Organ of the Association is 
“Woman’s Outlook in India,” an illus- 
trated monthly magazine, which supplies 
women living in India with a good review 
at tbc price of Rs. 2-0-0 post free a year. 
Young Men's Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to uuite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is known as the “ Paris Basis ” 
and it is world-wide. It vas adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Paris in 1855 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Paris in 1905. The Triennial 
National Convention of Y. M. C. A.’s of India, 
Burma and Ceylon adopted t his in November 
1920. The aim ot the Association is through 
its religious, social, educational, and 
physical work to answer the tourfold — 
spiritual, social, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is 
one of intense loyalty to the Church. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who subscribes personally to 
tho “ Paris Basis ” may be an active or voting 
member and any young man of good character 
may be an associate. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The local Associations arc 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in convention 
elect a National Council of European and 
Indian laymen, who are responsible for the 
supervision and expansion of all forms of the 
Association work. Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretaries. One hundred 
and seven out of 172 Secretaries are Indians 
and are supported fiom funds raised in 
India and Ceylon. The remaining 
Secretaries are supported by the Associations 
of North America, Australasia, and Great 
Britain, but their work is directed by com- 
mittees in India, to whom their services are 
loaned. The first paid Secretary came 
to India over thirty years ago, in 
response to an appeal from Madras. 
Soon afterwards the National Council was 
organised, and has become increasingly an 
indigenous institution. 

There are now approximately 250 Associations 
with 12,000 members. Of these about one- 
eighth are Europeans and sevr n-eighths are 
Indians, of whom over two-thirds are non- 
Christians. The following Associations own 
one or more buildings which serve as the local 
headquarters : — Allahabad, 3 ; Bangalore, 6 ; 
Alleppey, 1 ; Bombay, 6 : Calcutta, 6 ; Calicut, 
2; Coimbatore, 1 ; Colombo, j ; Galle, l; Hyde- 
rabad, 2; Jubbulpore, 2 Kandy, 1 ; Karachi, 
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2; Kunnainkulam, l; Kottayam, l* 
Lahore, 2; Madras, 4; Maymyo, 1; Nagpur 
2 ; Naim Tal, 1; P&l&incottah, 1; Poona, 2 ; 
Rangoon, 4 ; Secunderabad, 1 ; Simla, J : 
Ootaeamund, 1 ; Wellington, i ; Delhi, i , 
Dinapore, 1 ; Eerozepore, 1 ; Jaffna, 1 ; J ha red; 
1 ; Madura, 1 ; 1 ; Murrco, 3 ; Midnaporc, 1 ; 
Poona, 2 ; ltisalpur, 1. 

In Addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sociation,- bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in tho following 
stations: — Colombo, 4; Hyderabad, 1; Jamal- 
pur, 1; Jubbulporc, 1; Lahore, 2; Lucknow, 1 ; 
Madras, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1; Rangoon, l ; 
Kirkec, 1 ; Matale, 1; Maymyo, 1; Now- 
shera, 1. 

The Association also has rent-free quaiters in 
stations as follows : — 

Bombay, 1 ; Calcutta, 3 ; Darasamand, 1 ; 
Delhi, 0; Eerozepore, 5; Jhansi, 2; Jullunder, 1 ; 
Karachi, 1; Koliat, 4 ; Lahore, 1; Lucknow, 4; 
Madras, 2 ; Nowshera, 1 ; Seeujidcrabad, 2 ; 
Triel duopoly, 2; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council 
are Student, Rural, Literary, High School, 
Architectural, Publication, Physical, British 
Army, Indian Army, Revenue, Publicity, 
Lecture, Business, Religious Woik. The Stu- 
dent Christian Association is an independent 
movement affiliated to the National Council 
and has branches in more than two score 
colleges. Tho Rural Department is organising 
village Y. M. C. A.’s and co-operative* credit 
societies and promoting cottage industries in 
over 200 centre#. The Literary Department of 
which Dr. J. N. Farquhar is Senior Secretary, 
endeavours to promote a proper and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the non-Christian 
religions and show their relationship to Chris- 
tianity. At the beginning of the war there 
were but three Army Associations and flvo 
Army Secretaries in the whole of India. 
Now Association privileges are provided 
for British and Indian Troops in 37 canton* 
meats under the direction of seventy Secre- 
taries and Assistants. I 11 addition to organis- 
ing school boys’ Y. M. C. A.’s the High School 
Department arranges for holiday camps for 
boys and High School teachers. The National 
Council employs its own architects who plan 
and construct its buildings, hostels, and 
playgrounds. The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement. A Nation al 
Training School is established at Bangalore 
for the training of Indian Secretaries. 

The ‘‘“Association Press ” is the Publication 
Department. A monthly magazine, the 
Young Men of India, is issued, and many 
books and pamphlets, both on Association 
subjects and on those of more general interest. 
Some of the latter, e.q., the Heritage of India 
Series, have been issued in conjunction with 
the Oxford Press. 

The Headquarters of the National Council is 
5, Russell Street. Calcutta. The officers are : — 
Patron : — His Excellency Lord Reading, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
Chairman : — K. Mathan, Esq., (Mysore Civil 
Service). 

Chairman 0 f Executive ; — The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice W. E. Greaves, Bar.-at*Law. 
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Treasurer: — H. A. F. Lindsay, Esq., O.b.e., 
I.C.8., 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
General Secretaries : — K. T. Paul, and F. V. 
Slack. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings : — Wodchouse lload, 
Laming ton Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is the Hon’ble Mr. 
G. Carmichael, C.S.I., I.c.s., and the General 


Secretary is Mr. Conyers Baker. In connec- 
tion with each building there is a well manag- 
ed hostel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
one for Indian students, one primarily for 
European business men, and one for Indians. 
The Elton Hockey Tournament and the 
Condor Teniiie Tournament are held annually 
under the auspices of the Bombay As- 
sociat'on. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
n India was established in 1913. Its objects 
arc : — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-opcra tiou between women belonging to 
the universities oi the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provido a moans of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the Federation of 
University -Women, and otherwise as may 
seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression ot united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women on matters especially affecting them. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold dogrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates. But as it was soon felt 
that a Society to include the many graduate 
women in India who have graduated elsewhere 
than in the United Kingdom, was desirable and 
could do useful work, a kindred association, 
to include Indian and Colonial graduates, prompt- 
ly sprang into existence in Bombay. This 
association is confined to Bombay Presidency and 
is known as the Bombay Presidency Women 
Graduates’ Union. 

Joint Secretaries — Miss Rustomjoe, 162, 
Hornby Road, and Miss Natarajan, Pali Hill, 
Bandra. 

The Association of British University Women 
has four branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries arc as follows : — 

Hony. General Secretary . — Miss C. Sorabji, 
9, Army and Navy Chambers, Calcutta. 

Hony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. McKenzie, Wilson Col- 

lege House. 

Calcutta ..Miss Alton, 11, Chowringliec 

Mansions. 

Delhi and Punjab. . Miss Harrison, Queen Mar} s 
College, Lahore. 

United Provinces. .Mrs. Daniels, Teliri Kotin, 
Lucknow. 

The Delhi Branch came into existence in 
1918. The United Provinces Branch is somew hat 
scattered. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
are Influential, and have repeatedly Intervened 
with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting wonpu. They 


have, for instanco, mado investigations on 
behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc. They have been tho means of 
introducing women on to University Senates and 
Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch carried 
through an important exhibition of Food Pro- 
ducts with the double object of discovering : — 

(1) What were the exact resources of the 
country. 

(2) How firms and individuals could be 
induced to develop these resources, to find 
substitutes for imported goods and to improve 
existing methods of preparation of indigenous 
food products. 

The most valuable part of the work of the 
Association has been the establishment of 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The work of mobilising women 
has been difficult in every country, not for 
want of goodwill on women’s part but for 
want of machinery and organisation. The 
Associatlonof University Women realised that, as 
the only body of educated Englishwomen iu 
this country, it was callod upon to provide the 
necessary organisation. Bureaux were formed 
and were the means of (1) helping many 
employers to get into touch with the available 
reserve of women labour; (2) showing trained 
women where their services were most needed 
and (3) training inexperienced workers who had 
nothing but their goodwill to offer. The 
Bureaux have been remarkably successful. In 
its last month’s working, the Bombay Bureau 
was able to place as many as 40 per cent, of its 
fresh applicants, but in June, 1918, It closed 
down as tho National Service Bureau, a depart- 
ment of the War Purposes Board, Government of 
Bombay, was opened in order to mobilise more 
successfully the man-power of the Presidency. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as on instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

Federation of Indian University Women. 
— The Federation of Indian University Women 
was founded in Calcutta in July 1920. 
The effort was an outcome of tho discovery 
that to find a common factor and co-operate 
upou that basis, was our best chance of achieve- 
ment in a world which needed the work 
oi women. The women of Great Britain 
made this discovery during the war when the 
British Universities Mission to America 
helped solve a large political problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
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Women has embodied the memory of that 
discovery in a Federation which aimed at in* 
eluding all the Universities of the world. It 
is in fact a League of Nations, in which the 
University is the unit. Most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
The Federation of Indian University Women 
Is the Indian unit. 

In the International Federation there are 
opportunities for better understanding and 
world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 
leges of the International Federation, plans for 
Che foundation of scholarships, for the care ot 
students going to foreign countries, for the 
exchange of Lectureships, and other privileges 
as between country and in short the benefit 
of all attempts made to better the postion of 
women. 

The aims and object of the Indian Federa- 
tion are (1) To act as an organisation which 
shall alford opportunity for the expression of 
united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
versity Women. (2) To facilitate intercourse 
and co-operation between University Women 
and maintain their intcri st in, and eonneetion 
with, academic life. :0 To encourage post- 
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graduate study, and to stimulate the interest 
of women in public life. The annual subs- 
cription is Tts. 2. 

Membership is open to graduates of Indian 
Universities only : but a limited number (five 
in Calcutta) of women of other Universities mas 
be admitted as Associate Members. During 
the one year of its existence, the Indian Feder- 
ation has collected over 200 members, and 
has Branches in Bombay, Calcutta and Orissa. 
Other Branches are in process of formation. 

The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
eventually in all Indian University Towns- Mem- 
bers in Districts belonging to the nearest branch 
OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1921-22. 

Bombay — President . . Miss Mistri, T,. M. 8. 

Secretary . Miss Rnstomjec, M A , 

102, Hornby Hoad, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Calcutta — President ..Mrs. P Chaudliuii. 

Secretary . .Miss Chatterjee, 2, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

OrUsa — Secretary . . Miss C. Hoy, Havcnshaw 

Girls’ School, Cuttack. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

Esta- 

blished 

Club-house 

— 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary. 




Ent. 

nual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Abbottabad 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

16 


10 

Lt. A. G. Mayhew. 



Pro\inoes. 




H. Webster. 

Adyar 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

6 

Agra 

1868 

Agra Cantonment 

50 


11 

Capt. A. Catling. 

A HM 1? DNAGAR 

1889 

32 


11 

Lt.-Col. C. Muddock 







H M.S. 

A IJAI. 

1893 

Lusha t Hills, E. B. A 
Assam. 

32 


20 

C. H. Bell. 

A.TMERE 

1883 

Kaiser Bagli .. 

100 


12 

R. D. Harrison. 

Akola 

1870 

Berar . . 

100 

12 

15 

G. F. Squire. 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

R, N. Marsh-Smith. 

Amraoti 



100 


13 

W. A. Forbes. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

H. G. Lee. 

Bangalore, United 

1868 

38, Residency Road . . 



9 

. , 

Service. 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gajdens . . 

50 


9 

John Stalkartt. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj, Barisal . . 

32 


13 

Dr. H. A. Young. 

BARRACKPUR . . 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, 8. 

48 


10 

S. A. Fairweather. 



Riverside. 





Bassein 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

60 


11 



Burma. 




/ 

Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


10 

Maj. R. J. K. Pott. 

Benares 



20 


16 

O. .T. Gardner. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhec Road, 

300 

25 

10 




Calcutta. 





Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chowringhce Road. 

150 

20 

14 

T. S. Sterling. 

vice. 

Bombay 

1802 

Esplanade Road 

200 

12 

8 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Bombay Gymkh \n*. . 

.. 


75 

12 

7 

J. Sheepshanks. 

Byculla 

1833 | 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

350 

12 

10 

B. D. Barnes. 

Cai cutta 

1907 

13. Russell Street 

100 

120 

10 

Darcy Lindsay, C.B.E, 







and B. N. Sircar, 

Cawnpork 

1844 

Cawnpore 

100 


10 

Capt. O. G. Edwards. 

Chamba 

1891 

Dalhousie, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

Capt. W. P. Cole. 

Chittagong 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

*75 

12 

10 

J. A. Stein. 



gong. 





Club op Central 

1885 

Mhow 

50 


104 

Lt.-Col L. F. Wylde, 

India. 






O.B.E. 

Club op Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

6 

6 

W. B. Trevenen. 

India. 


Poona. 





Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 

74 

J. C. Burton. 

Cooonada 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


10 

S. A. Cheesman. 

Coimbatore 

1868 

Coimbatore 

50 


10 


Coonoor 

[ 1894 

Coonoor Nilgiris 

100 

• • ! 

8 

C. R. Clayton- 






Dauberny. 

Dacca .. .. 

1864 

Dacca . . 

50 


12 


Darjeeling 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 

12 

6 

Vacant. 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi . . 

120 


10 

F. C. A. Thompson. 
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Name of Club. 

Kfc ta- 
blished. 

Club-hou,e. 

Subscription. 

F t Un-'Mon- 
ljiu ‘ jnual t hly. 

Secretary. 

Himalaya 

18U 

Mussooric 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

5 

Rs. 

12 

W. Bell. 

Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

50 


10 

L. Bigg- Wither. 

Madius 

1831 

dens, J hansi. 

Mount Roarl, Madras, . 

250 

20 

8 

Capt.. W. B. F. David 

Madras Cosmopoli- 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

100 

60 


sou (on leave.) ; 

A. !<’. Davis (Aetg.). 
Rao Saheb M. C, T. 

TAN. 

Mala par 

1864 

Beach Road, Calicut.. 

50 

G 

10 

MuOnah Chetty. 

Mavmyo 

1901 



100 

12 

10 

G Seot.t Higgins. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

15 


12 

Maim H. \ . Re> nold-\ 
J A. 

Major A. F. Browne. 

Nainital 

1864 


100 

12 

10 

OOTACAMUNP. 

1840 

Ootacaim ad, Nilgiri 

150 

12 

JO 

8. F. Langmore. 

Orient 


Hills. 

Chowpaty, Bombay . 

150 

72 

6 

C. N. Wmlia, C l.H. 

Pegu 

1871 

Promo Road, Rangoon 

150 

12 

12 

and C. R. Watkins. 
Fianeis H. Tod. 

PE8HAWAR 

1883 

Peshawar 

50 


10 

Lt -Col J). Mathers, 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

150 

15 

12 

D 8.0. , O.B F. 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta., 

80 


7 


Rangoon Gymkhani.. 

1874 

Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 

75 

6 

7 

W B. Clover. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 


3 

C. M. W. de Facien, 

Rajputana 

1880 

Mount Abu 

50 


8 


Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Builder 

350 

is 

8 

Major Wells. 

Club. 







Royal Calcutta Turf 

1861 

49, Theatre Road 

150 

25 

12 

Capt. A. Howard. 

Club. 







Royal Western 


Nasik . . 

75 

15 

i 12 

A. C. Owen. 

India Golf Club. 




12 

l 


Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 


1 7 

H. Carey Morgan. 

Secunderabad 

1883 

cutta 

Secunderabad (Deccan) 

100 

96 

I 

! 8 

Capt. W. S. Hooker. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

50 


1 20 

C 11. Holder, O.B.F. 

Sjalrot 


Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


. 

14 

Capt. F J. Gibbs. 

Sind . . 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

9 

W. M. Maud. 

Trtchinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment 

90 

12 

12 

C. Davis. 

Tutioorin 

1885 

Tuticorin 

50 


13 

Thomas Logie. 

United Service Club. 

1866 

Simla 

200 

12 i 

1 

15 

Major L. B Grant. 

United Service Cjub, 

1861 

Chutter Man7il Palace. 

100 

12 | 

12 

U. C. Sandys 

Lucknow, 







UPPER BURMA 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man 

50 

12 i 

10 

Major W. R. dames. 

Western India turf. 


dalay. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

15 , 


M.C. 

Major J.F. Hughes. 

Willing don Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

300 

120; 


C. H. Bull. 

Wheeler 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut 

50 

' ' | 

1 

i 

10 

Major A. W. Chisholm, 
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The Church. 


Iu the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained foi 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined . 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur ami 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and tenitorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Tinnc velly- M adu ra , Tra vuncoi c-Coehin . Dor na - 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in 1915. In its relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the see ot Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment include* 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the ea^e 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted ofiiccrs of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are J.M 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholics and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was making 
great progress, when, in the course of the year 
1914, serious legal difficulties were encountered 
The Bishops were advised that their relations 
with Canterbury and the Crown precluded the 
establishment of synods on the basis adopted 
by the Anglican Church in America, Japan, 
South Africa and other countries wnere it is not 
established by the State. It is stated that in 
course of time those relations may be modified 
so as to admit of the establishment of synodical 
government in India. Meanwhile Diocesan 
Councils are being adopted as a make-shift 
measure. These Councils possess synodical 
characteristics, but arc devoid of any coercive 
power. 

They have been constituted in all the indi- 
vidual dioceses, but the attempt made in 1920 
to round off the system by the formation of a 
Provincial Council failed. Delegates from all 
the dioceses except Madras were sent to a Pro- 
vincial Assembly at Calcutta, Madras abstained 
on the ground that India is too vast a 


country to be organised as one Province of 
the Church, and that there ought to be at least 
two Provinces, a Northern and a Southern. 
The Assembly, because the absence of Madras 
delegates caused it to have less than complete 
Provincial authority, refrained from resolving 
itself into the First Provincial Council of the 
Anglican Church in India. There is, however, 
good reason to hopo that the objection of the 
Madras diocese has been overcome, and that 
the conciliar system of Church government 
will be completed by tho formation of a Pro- 
vincial Council early in 1922. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 
Martini ere Schools, on a non-denomtnational 
basis ; but they are exceptional. In ail the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. Th8 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Iler schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire ; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists liavo established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well-represented in this field, particn 
larly by the admirable institution for destitut 
children at Kalirnpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
aid fiom Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition bv Government, there is no 
‘* religious difficulty ” in the schools of tho 
European and Anglo-Indian communities 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so -called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropoiitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
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the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The lloman Catholics in 
India number 1,901,000, of whom 379,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of *' Syrian ” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the lloman obedience) is 315,012, as 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,030,731, an increase of 
486,§8G since 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics aie taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
duriDg the previous decade was nearly lt)0,0CC 
per aonum. 

The Protestant Churches made no seiious 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work m the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Clnis- 
tian missions are producing indiiect effects in 
India which lend theimelvcs only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Missions in 
India, 1912, they are teaching 446,000 
children in 13,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages. This represents one-nmth 
of the total of elemental y schools and scholars 
throughout tiie Empire. The majority of 
children in these schools are non -Christians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 62,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 are non-Christians. Erom the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance i? 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist arc chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent mo^al effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The piineipal 
University colleges under Piotestant auspices 
are the Madras Chiistian College; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
and the Foreman College, Lahoie. All these 
are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American, The Homan 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
Institutions, ranging from small village schools | 
to great colleges preparing students fox Uni-, 
versity degrees. But the proportion ot Chris- 1 
tian students in their institutions is very much ! 
larger than in those of the Piotestant bodies. | 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Roman Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts ; but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 


conspicuously higher. The Roman Catholics 
have some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
98,000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruction. In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
?cxc°. These figures, however include a large 
j proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
: mission schools and colleges, 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 
spread results, is the Philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great, famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity, The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or methol. A great 
stimulus was a Do given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
.ire almost a monopolv of Christian missionary 
i effort. In 1911 tiic total number of medical 
! missianaries working under Piotestant soeie- 
J ties in India was 1J8 men and 217 w r omen, the 
| majority of the foimei being also ordained 
i mimstcis of leligion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department, the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown bv their being officially 
entiusted with the difficult woik of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indiiect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked It lias awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
arc merely 1 lie outwaid and visible sign of 
a great, stii ring of the philanthropic spirit far 
bejond the sphere of Chiistian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— -For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the. scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognised to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to he of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divi- 
ding hue is that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu Standing before a back- 
ground oi paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
greatness ot the gulf which separates Christian 
from non -Christian, the differences of “con- 
fession ” and “ ordei ” winch separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial ami negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 
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In South India it lias already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
lYotestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all. the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.U. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems jirobable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Homan Catholics, on the basis ol the last 
Uambeth eneylieal This will mean that a 
leal National Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
e\cry expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the lreedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
oi the ^Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it- will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven ditlerent missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancorc and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rujputana. The 
names aie in older of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro 
vinces m 1813, in Bombay 111 1820, in the Punjab 
111 1851, and in the Cent nil Provinces m 1851. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 102 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. m India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 arc 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 


easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while flnancod and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. Tbo 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and In 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Mndura. There are 
1,16,000 Indian Christians under the segis of 
the S. P. G. ; 90 ordained European mission- 
aries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started m 1880. 
It works 111 the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission- 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes m Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epwhany, winch is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
it Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. I 11 Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
lispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operatcs 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(lvilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Paiampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend Foss, d.u. .. .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Stokoe, Rev. Cecil George, m.a. . . . . . . Services placed at'tlic disposal of the Govern- 

ment of the Punjab. 

Firminge*, Ven’ble Walter Kelly, M.A. , B !>., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Dyer, Rev. Basil Saunders, B. a. .. .. .. (On leave.) 

Keeling, Rev. Ernest William Phillips, u.A. . . (On leave.) 


Drawbridge, Rev. W. H., m.a. St. John Church, Calcutta. 


Parker, Rev. William Almair Hedl9y 

Crozler, Rev. Philip Horsefall 
Penley, Rev. Horace Octavius, m.a. 
Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril 

Godber, Rev. John 


. . Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Punjab. 

. . Dum Dum and Barrackpore. 

. . St. James’ Church. Calcutta. 

. . Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa. 

. . St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta. 
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And 12 Junior Chaplain*. 

Chaplains op the Church of Scotland. 

Thomson, Rev. William, m.a. (On leave.) 

Cordon, Rev. James Drummond, M.A Offg. Presidency Senior Ohanlnin, Penpal. 

and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church. 
Calcul ta. 

Ingram, Rev. Janies William, no Senior Chaplain, St. Vmlrew’s Church 

Calcutta. 

McLean, Re\. Lachlan, m A., u.n .. Under \rmy Dep.u I men!. 

Chaplains of the Church of Home. 

Meuleman, The, Most Reverend Dr. Bnce, S.J. .. Archbishop, Ca India. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, S.J. .. .. .. Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. .. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Ilat che 11, \ en’ble C. F. W. .. .. .. .. Arehdoacon of Bomba \. 

Smith, Arthur Ivirke .. .. .. .. Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Foote, Rev. Harold .. .. .. .. (On lea''*.) 

D’Alessio, Rev. Edward Samuel John, I* A .. .. Dharwar. 

Mould, Rev. Tloraee .. .. (On liu lough.) 

Kennollv, Rev. W. J M. .. .. .. .SI. Paul’s Church, Poona. 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, h.a. .. .. .. Kirkee. 

Arnould, Rev. Henry Llojd M.H. .. .. .. St. Marv’s, Poona. 

Hill, Rev. Edward Eustace .. .. .. Senior Pie, sidencv Chaplain, Bomba}. 

And 10 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church cf Scotland. 

Vlatthew, Rev. John Ci c» mbic, M.A., li l). . . . . (On fui lough ) 

Cant, Rev. Alan, M A .. .. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain (i.n n av ■ ) 

Gordon, Rev J D , m a , iu>., h.sc .. .. \ nder Government r»i India 

Mactarlane, Rev Andrew, M A , n D. .. .. Ditto. 

Hehon, Rev. A. M. .. .. .. .. Acting Pre ideney Senior Chap! tin and Cha- 

plain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 

And 2 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church of Rome. 

Goodier, The Most ltev. A. .. .. .. .. Presidency. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Right Reverend Henry, D.P, .. Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Pov. Ven ’hie Liomd Edgar, m.a Archdeaeon and Bishop’s Commissary. 

Nuttall, Rev. Frank, m.a. .. .. .. .. A g. Archdeacon and Commissary in Charge 

ot tho Diocese and Senior Joint Chaplain, 
St. George’s Cathedral. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, Ik A., ll.B. .. .. .. Registrar of the Diocese and Societary 

to the Lord Bishop. 

Senior Chaplains, 

Flynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton . . , . . . . . Secunderabad. 

Giles, Rev. Clement Douglas, m.a (On leave.) 

Heyeock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M.A. .. .. (On leave.) 

Nuttall, Rev. Frank .. .. .. .. .. St. George’s Cathedial. 

Morton, Rev. Bertram Milford On combined leave. 

Stone, Rev. Henry Cecil Brough St. Thomas’ Mount with PalJavaiam. 

Lowsley. Rev. W. Ashbel (On leave.) 

Jervi°, Rev. E. O Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 

Piers, Rev. S. O. . . Combined leave. 

Bridge, Rev. Henry Noel .. .. .. .. Combined leave. 

Proctor, Rev. Francis Owen.. .. .. .. Combined leave. 

Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur Coimbatore. 

Sell, Rev. Chailes Fdwari Under Government of India, Army Dept. 

Smith, Rev. George C. Augustus Trimulgherry, Deccan. 

Brownrigg, Rev. Ernest Graham, m.a Coonoor 

Boslase, Rev. J. J. D ,b.a., ll.b. . . . . St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 

Loasby, Rev. Harry Clement, m.a. .. .. St. Mathias’, Vepery. 

Hacking, Rev, Henry, m.a, , . , , , . Under Government of India, Army Dept. 
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And 14 Junior Chaplains 
Chuf.ch of Scotland. 

Gillan, Rev. David Hedley, M.A., b.d St. Andrew’s Church, Madras (On leave ) 

McNeill, Rev. J. H, H senior Chaplain, St Andrew'? Church, Madras* 

Phillip, Rev. James Gibson St. Andrew’s Church, Bangalore (Onle«ve ) 

Mitchell, Bpv. .Tames Donald, M.A., B.D. .. .. Chaplain, St, . Andrew's Church, Madras. 

Pitcairn Hill, Rev. Colin Cecil, M.A. .. .. Probationary, St. Andrew’s Church, Secun- 

derabad. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Lee, Rev. P. E., m.a. .. .. .. .. Shillong. 

Vacant 1 tar rang. 

Wylde, Rev. F. St, J (Quinton .. .. .. Lakhimpur. 

Ainsworth, Rev. II. W. Sliehar. 

Dixey, Rev. A. P Sibsagar. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains, 

Ridsdale, Rev. A. C Chaplain, Cuttack. 

Tambling, Rev. F. G. H. Dinapore ana Bankipore. 

Payar, Rev. R. Cuttack (Temporary). 

Perfect, Rev. Henry .. .. .. .. Bhagalpur. 

Gowen lock, Rev. Frederick .. .. .. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Simmons, William John, b.A . . Muzaffarpur and Parbhanga. 

Whitley, Rev. Edward Ranelu. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyfle, The Right Reverend Rollestone bteiritt, m.a., Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Seeley, Rev. George Henry (On leave.) 

Ellabv, Rov. Georue Alfred, b.a (On leave.) 

Price, Rev. HoweJ Evans (On leave.) 


And 7 Jumor Chaplains. 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chalterton, Right Reverend E., d.d. .. .. Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Martin, Ven’ble F. W. On combined leave. 

Senior Chaplains, 

Clarke, Rev. W. L. Kamptee. 

Mo'ony, Rev. P. J. Nee much. 

Clough, Rev. E. It. Offg. Archdeacon of Nagpur 

Warded, Rev. A. F. (J. .. .. .. .. Jubbulporc. 

Carter, Rev. B.B., m.a. .. .. .. .. Saugor. 

And 9 Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Cole, Rev. A. B. F. Abbottabad. 

Henry, Rev. W.E.C., m.a. Kohat. 

Dixon, Rev. T. H., m.a. (On icave ) 

Carden, Rev. H. C. .. .. .. .. .. Peshawar. 


And 2 Junior Chaplains. 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., m.a., d.d, .. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Wheelsr, The Ven’ble CaufTon High Trevor, m.a. . . Archdeacon. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Muspratt, Rev. Walter, m.a. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, b.a. 

Selwyn, Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry 
Cole, Rev. A. B. Farquharson 

Markby, Rev. F. E 

Borne, Rev. G. D., m.a. 

Fagan, Rev. High William Farquharson 
King, Rev. John Blakeney 

Buckwcll, Rev. F. C 

Castle, Rev. W. W 

Stephenson, Rev. H. S. 

Rintoul, Rev. Charles Randolph 
Campbell, Rev. Rowland William 
Maunsell, Rev. A. P. Cabbclt 
Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris. 
Proby, Rev. Randolph Simon Belinertz 
Henry, Rev. W. E. Charles 
Dixon, Rev. Tlios. Harold, M A. 


. . (On leave.) 

. . (On 1 ave.) 

, . Dalhousie. 

. . Abbottabad. 

. . Dalhousie Cantonment. 

. . On Foreign Service. 

.. (On leave.) 

.. Karachi. 

.. OlTg Archdeacon of Lahore. 
. . (On leave.) 

.. (On leave.) 

. . Murreo nearer Oallis 
.. Multan. 

.. La hoie. 

. . (On leave.) 

.. (On leave.) 

.. Kohat. 

. . (On leave.) 


And 20 Junior Chaplain-.. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Ven’ble Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

.lames, ,T. W. Langford ' . . Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. 

Sknior Chaplains. 


Ninis, Rev. Richard Duncan (On leave.) 

Smith, Rev. H. T. P Benares. 

Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, M.A .. (On leave ) 

Hitching, Rev. W. L W . . . . . . . . On combined leave. 

Irwin, Rev. Benjamin Christopher Bui tee 1 , m.a, .. Meerut. 

Irwin, Rev. Ronald J. Beresford, m.a Naini Xnl, 0(Tg. Aichdeaeniiof Lucknow. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains with 7 Additional Clergy. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND; 

Four Senior G'hapluns. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1913, gives the following discrepant 
tables 


Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 


I 


f Latin rite 

British India { 

L Syriac rite 

.. 

1,430,582 

413,142 

1,535,820 

364,660 

Total, British India and Prot. States 

Burma 

Ceylon 

!! . ! 

1,843.724 

60.282 

339,300 

1,900,480 

88,447 

322,163 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon 


2,243,306 

2,311,090 

French India . . 

Portuguese India 

. . . . 1 

! 25,918 

296,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Totai . . 

! 2,663,156* 


* After trying tc rectify discrepancies the Directory Axes as probable the following numbers : — 
European and Anglo-Indian Catholics . . . . 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics 2,423,286 


Europ ean and Anglo-Indian Catholics . . . . 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics 2,423,286 


Civil Census, 
1911. 


Total 


2.537 798 
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Tlie Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements: — 

(1) The “Syrian" Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 ami onwards, staitmg from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at ail times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission ccnties 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
2500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. 'To meet this 
decline fresh missiommes were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
ciergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse* 
quent adjustments now stands as follows: — 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Damaun (all three coveung British terri- 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The arcbbishopnc of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and llajputana and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Bettiah. 

The archbishopi ic of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Alan galore and 
Trichmopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and lvrishnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Aladias, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Yizagapatam 
and Fagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suflragnn bishoprics of Alysore, 
Coimbatore ami Kumbakonaiu. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahoie and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmcre. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gaile, Jaffna 
and Trineomalee. 


The archbishopric of Yeiapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric ol Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
for the Syrian Christians of Alalabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost, 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch; 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides wbich there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to eiisting 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being fiequentcd by large numbers 
of Hindus, Maliomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Tnchinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Alangalore, 
tcaohing university courses ; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 
73,164 giris, later figures being unavailable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 
among which those in Cbota Nagpur, Guierat, 
Orissa, the Nizam's Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europo, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of -the Faith and of the Uoly Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death; is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation.* T his, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a Delegate 
Apostolic of the East Indies who resides 
at Bangalore. 


THE SCOTTISH CHUHCHES. 

The Church of Scotland. — The Chaplaincy centenary of the churches in the three 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Biyce landed ] 914 : Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
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Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to bo placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
e.gr., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Banikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Fialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional} establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murreo, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Christian 
College." In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 3 4,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 100 teachers, o very 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Together with the United 
Free Church St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place amoDg such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over tho Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor children. The Ayrcliffe 


Girls’ Boarding and High school is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church, Simla The now well known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, thongli not directly part of the 
work of the Church t>i Scotland, were initiated 
by and arc being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, ami are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about COO 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in “ Reports of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland," Blackwood ifr Son* ; '* The 
Church of Scotland Year Book" and “The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon ” a new edition of which is being 
prepared. 

The United Free Church of Scotland.— 

This branch of the Scottish Chinch has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one m Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta 
the llowiah Church is in the district, of the 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineeis and other workers m the 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland m piovidmg education for 
Huiopean childien. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. Thev arc Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Clunsura) ; the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Ah hag) ; Hyderabad Stab; (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbham); Madras (Madras 
City, Chmgleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 
jee veram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandaxa, Wardha, and Amraoti) ; Itajputana, 
where the extensive work instituted by tho 
United Presbyterian Church in 1860 is now 
carried on from eleven centres. 


The work fulls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all tho chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson m Bombay the Mission has giveu 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools m all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson College, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mae- 
kichan are specially associated and Hisiop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of tho United Free Church. 
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BAPTIST 

Thb Baptisi Missionary Society of Great 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mamly in 
Bengal, Bibar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana Mission 
has recently been united with this Society. 
The staff of the united Mission numbers 234 
missionaries and about 1,000 Indian workers. 
Connected with the Society arc 228 Indian 
Churches, 300 Day Schools, 22 Middle and 
High Schools, and 4 Theological Training 
Colleges. The Church membership at the close 
of 1920 stood at 15,278 and the Christian Com- 
munity at 40,664. In the methods of the 
Society, the chief place is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching. Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 60 per cent, 
and in the community 50 per cent, for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
Churches formod from amongst these peoples 
are self-supporting. . , 

Special work amougst students is earned on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Baukipore, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Work.— Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College m India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serainpoic in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
oewly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified- students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident m the splendid College Buildings. 
In Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. Principal : Rev. G. 
Howells, M.A., B.D., b.Litt., Ph. D. 

A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore. 
There are institutes also at Delhi and Cuttack, 
for the training of Indian preachers. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on m many of the 
stations where an European population obtains. 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hospitals, 8 Dispensaries, and 
about 45,000 out-patients for the year 1920. 
Two large Printing Presses for both English 
and Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the Mission 
are the Rev. Herbert Anderson and the Rev. 
William Carey, 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of tho Mission are at 
19. Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
tow income for 1920 of the Society amounted 
to £291,183. 


SOCIETIES. 

The Canadian Baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1373, and is located in the East- 
ern Telugu District to the north of Madras, in 
the Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Gan jam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 313 out- 
stations with a staff of 96 missionaries, including 
9 qualified physicians, *nd 725 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,400 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 76, communicants 12,742 
and adherents 20,409 for the past year. Thirteen 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 355 village day 
schools, withl2,326 children, 11 boarding schools, 

2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 900 
pupils, and an Industrial school. There are 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 52 per cent., the Christian 
community by 50 per cent., and scholars 
by 600 per cent. The Indian Secretary is 
the Rev. Gordon P. Barss, Tekkali, Ganjam 
District. 

The American Baptist Telugu Mission. 
— Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nollorc, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, and parts of tho Deccan, 
its main work is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work in addition. 
There is an English Church in Madras. A 
large industrial Yerukala settlement is carried 
on at Kavali under the charge of one of the 
missionaries. Organized Telugu Churches, num- 
ber 176, with 72,178 baptised communicants. 
There has been a net increase of 1,000 per annum 
for the past twenty years. There are 108 
Missionaries and 2,051 Indian Workers. There 
is a large Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers and a Bible 
School at Vinukonda for training Bible Women. 
In ordinary educational work 848 primary 
schools, 20 Boarding Schools, 4 High Schools, 

3 Training Schools and 1 Thoological Seminary 
give training to 24,362. In Medical work 
6 hospitals report 2,187 in-patients and 19,583 
out-patients for the year. 

Secretary : A. M. Boggs, Nara-taravupet, 
Guntur District. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 12 in Assam, 10 iu Bengal and Orissa, 
23 In South India, besides hundreds of out- 
stations. All forms of missionary enterprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 

The missionary staff numbers 418 in all, 
with an Indian workers’ staff of 5,382. Com- 
municants number 171,093. Organized chur- 
ches numbar 1,481 of which 981 are self-sup- 
porting. Educational work is conducted on 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 2,105 with over 65,000 pupils. 
The Christian College has 74 students in coll- 
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ego classes. There are nineteen High Schools 
with 2,813 pupils. 

Medical work embraces 13 Hospitals and 35 
Dispensaries, in which 78,020 out-patients 
and 1,832 in-patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than Rs. 3,03,463 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers aDd Bible-womon, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation ot the Karens, wiiose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts a^e made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. The Mission 
Press at Rangoon is the largest and finest in 
Burma. 

Assam Secretary, Rev. A. .1. Tuttle, Gauhati, 
Assam. 

Burma Secretary , Rev. Walter E. Wiat.t, 15, 
Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary , Rev. Harold 
1. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

South India (or Telugu ) Secretary , Rev. W. J. 
Longley, Ramaiatnam, S. India. 

The Tasmanian Baptist Mission. — With 
3 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, 
E. Bengal. 


Secretary : Rev. T. C. Kelly, Mission House, 
Serajgunge. 

The Australian Board of Baptist Foreign 
Missions. — Embracing the societies represent* 
ing the Baptist Churches of the States of fehe 
Australian Commonwealth. The field of oper- 
ations is in East Bengal. The staff numbers 
38 Australian workers. There are 1,878 com- 
municants and a Christian community of 3,937. 

Secretary Field Council : Rev. H. J. Sutton, 
si. a., Mymcnsingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.— H as 11 
Missionaiies, and 95 Indian Workers in Madras, 
W. and the Salem District. Communicants 
number 225 ; organised Churches 4 ; elementary 
schools 32, with 1,500 pupils. 

Secretary : Rev. E. A. Booth, Kilpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST, BENGAL-OrISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation: Midnn- 
pore distant of Lower Bengal and Balasore 
1 district of Orissa. Mission staff 38, Indian Workers 
364. One English Church and 22 Vernacular 
Churches, Christian Community 5,000; One 
hospital and two dispensaries. Educational : 
One Theological and one High School, and 160 
i Elementary schools, pupils 4,405. One Indus- 
| trial school for weaving and carpentering, &c 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed 
the first literature iu the Santali language. 

Secretary : Rev. Harold I. Frost, Balasore, 
Orissa. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tbe Irish Presbyterian Church Mission.— 
Operates in Gujerat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 33 Missionaries of whom 4 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 430 including school 
teachers. There are 11 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,618, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,309. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 460 in-patients 
and 13,543 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
2 High schools, 1 Anglo- Vernacular school, and 
124 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,273 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teachers’ Training College for 
men, a Teachers’ Training College for women, 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
colonies, of which there are about a score m con- 
nection with it. most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 5 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Rev. H. Martin, B.A., Mi>sion 
House, Anand. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts of the province. Its missionaries 
number 91, and Its Indian workers 779. Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools, 'and 
197 Primary Schools. The total enrolment 


in all schools was 14,304 in 1920. The Mission 
is also carrying on Medical work through four 
hospitals and eight dispensaries. The total 
Christian Community in connection with the 
Mission is 58,599. 

Secretary : W. H. Mcrriam, M.A., Gujranwala, 
Punjab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
operates in 3 main sections known as thePunjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff numbers 241 and Indian Staff 
1,191. There are 31 main stations and 162 
out-stations. Organized churches number 75, 
19 of which arc self-supporting. There arc 
10,951 communicants and a total baptized 
community of 35,572. Educational work as 
follows: 3 Christian Colleges, and an interest 
in two other Colleges for women ; students 1,322; 
Theological Schools 2, students 43 ; Training 
Schools tor village, workers 2, High Schools 14, 
pupils 1,113, Industrial Schools 6, Agricultural 
Demonstration Farms 4, Teachers’ Training 
Departments 7, Medical students at MiraJ 38, 
Elementary Schools 268 ; Schools of all grades 
325 ; pupils 12,697. Medical Work : Hospitals 
6 ; Dispensaries 19. Sunday Schools 400 with 
12,228 pupils. Contributions for Church and 
Evangelistic work on the part of the Indian 
Church Rs. 49,907. 

The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W. J. Wanles8 and Dr. O E. Vailia well known 
throughout the whole of 8. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
principalship of Rev. , E. D. Lucas, D.D., 
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is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. It. Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence. Woodstock College 
for Women at Mussoorie, Principal Eev. E. E. 
life, D.D., is one of the largest and most 
valuable institutions of this description in 
Northern India. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. Missions m India : 
Eev. Dr. J. C. E. Ewing, D.D., Lb. D., Lilt. 
J>., 0 . 1 . E , Lahore. 

Secretary , Punjab Mission : Eev. Walter J. 
Clark, M. A., Lahore. 

Secretary, North India Mission: Eev. E. C. 
Smith, M. A., Fatehpur, IT. P. 

Secretary, Western India Mission . Eev. H 
K. Wright, B.A., Vengurla. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss M. Kalmond, M. A., Jagadhri. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission.— 
Commenced in 1877, has 14 mam Stations in 
the Indore, Gwalior, Eutlam, Dliar, Alnajpur, 
Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara, &e. Native States — 
The Mission staff numbers 75, Indian workers 
288, Organized Churches 13, Communicants 
(September 30, 1918) 1,100, Baptised 

non-communicants 2,494, Unbaptised infants 
and catechumens 19.!. Total Christian Com- 
munity 3,859 ; Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, High Schools 
for boys and girls, College, Theological 
Seminary and Classes. Industrial teaching 
and work are done in three Girls’ Orphanages, 
in the Women’s Industrial Home, and at Ilasal- 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
and the School for the Blind. The Medical 
work is large, chiefly among women. 


Secretary : Eev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., 
Eutlam C. I. 

The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist Mission 
(or Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) esta- 
blished in 1840 with a staff of 32 Mission- 
aries, 600 Native workers occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lished in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language also. Com- 
municants number 18,114; the total Christian 
community 58,500 ; organised Churches 551; 
eelf-supporting Churches 35. Elementary 
schools number 512, scholars 15,000 ; Boarding 
schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 
1 Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 10,000 patients 
in 1920. 

Secretary : Rev. E. II. Williams, Shillong. 

The Argot Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch), organised m 1853 
, occupies the Arcot and Chittoor districts in 
1 S. India with a staff of 29 Missionaries, and 
! 504 lri'.ian ministers and workers. Churches 
numbii 19, Communicants 3,936, total Chris- 
! turn community 11,298 ; Boarding schools 11, 
scholais 528 ; Theological school 1, students 
37 ; High schools 4, scholars 1,219 ; Training 
schoolb2, students 44 ; Industrial schools 
2, pupils 95; Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945. Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
staff of 38, provided for 2,217 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

Secretary: Eev. H. J. Scuddcr, M.A., & B. D., 
Punganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreion Missions.— Has two large Mission s, 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission includes a large 
part of the Bombay Presidency, with centres 
at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara and Sholapur, 
and was commenced in 1813, the first American 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. The slfcff at the beginning of 1921 
consisted of 45 missionaries and 608 Indian 
workers operating in 152 outstations exclusive of 
Bombay City. Organised Churches number 66 
with 8,720 communicants, and 6,950 adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sholapur. The Edu- 
cational work embraces 14 training and secon- 
dary schools, with 863 pupils and 179 primary 
schools, with 7,197 pupils, three-fifthB of whom 
are non-Christians. A Theological College 
at Ahmednagar trains for the Indian Ministry. 
Zenana work and Industrial work are vigor-, 
ously carried on, the latter embracing carpentry, 
lace work and carpet weaving. A school for 
the blind is conducted on both Educational 
and Industrial lines 33,000 patients were treated 
iu the Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Mission 


last year. Special evangelistic work is carried 
on amongst the tribes known as the Bhils 
and Mangs. This Mission was the first to 
translate the Christian scriptures into the Ma- 
rathi tongue. At Sholapur, a settlement for 
Criminal Tribes is carried on under the 
supervision of Government. Secretary ; Eev. 
William JIazen, Byculla, Bombay. 

The Madura Mission. — In the S. Madras 
District, commenced in 1834, has a staff of 61 
missionaries and 630 Indian workers, operates 
in the Madura and Eamnad districts and has a 
communicant roll of 8,712 with 16,386 adherents 
and 34 organised churches, many of which 
are entirely self-supporting and self-governing. 
Schools number 270 with 10,629 pupils. There 
is a Christian College at Madura, as also Hos- 
pitals for men and women; at Pasumalai are a 
High School, Theological Institution, Industrial 
School, Teachers’ Training School and Printing 
Press. The Secretary is the Eev. W. W. 
Wallace, Madura. 

The Arcot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Eeformed Church of America in 1851. 
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The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
North America — Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The 
total mission staff is represented by 12 missiona- 
ries and 20 Indian workers. There are 62 
communicants and a Christian community of 
158. Ten Elementary Schools provide for 160 
pupils. 

Secretaries : Itev. J. S. Otto son, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss II. Abrahamson, Domar, 
Bengal. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 25 
missionaries and 37 Indian workers. There 
are 6 congregations with a total membership 
of 550, of whom 189 are communicants. Theie 
are 10 Elementary Schools, and 2 Boarding 
Schools. The pupils in Aid Schools are 355. j 

Secretary: Rev. Enok Hedberg, J). Litt. 
Dhanora. Nandurbar, Khandesh. 

The Free Church Mission of Finland - The 
total Mission Staff is represented by six Mis- 
sionaries and 14 Native workers. There are 
about 120 communicants, five Churches and 
a Christian Community of about 200. There 
is one middle school and three day schools. 
Medical work is carried on, also industiial 
work (weaving). 

Acting Secretary : Miss Kronguist, Laehung 
via Gangtok, Sikkim. 

The London Missionary Society.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in everj 
form of Missionary activity. The European j 
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staff numbers 160, Indian workers 2,123 ; 
Organised Churches 520 ; Communicants 
17,456 and Christian Community 115,068. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159; 
5 Theological Institutions, students 70 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 High 

schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 Boarding schools, 
scholars 1.167 ; 9 Industrial schools, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary schools with 36,775 
scholars. In Medical woik Hospitals number 
23, Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 9 (Euro- 
pean), 41 Assistants and 3,971 in-patients and 
174.898 out-patients for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Almora. The Bhowam- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teacher 
Training College. Evangelistic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 
visiting Benares, ami Almora is noted for its 
Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
made amongst the NamaSudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanaresc, Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam 
with 12 stations and 472 outstations. At 
Nagereoil (Travancore) is the Scott Memorial 
College with 985 students, a Church and con- 
gregation said to be the largest in India, and a 
largo Printing Tress, the centre of the S. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

V India Secretary : Rev. J. n. Brown, B.A. 

B.D., Calcutta. 

S. India Senetary : Rev. Geo Wilkins, Banga- 

loie City. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary alliance 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. The work is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
and Gujarat. There is a staff of 72 mission- 
aries and 132 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations is 19, with additional outsta- 
tions. There is a Christian Community of 2,870 
people. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
2 for girls: 8 training schools for Indian workers, 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 
Chairman , Treasurer and Secretary : — Rev. W. 
Moyser, Akola, Berar, C. P. 

The Church of the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach, 
Surat, and Thana Districts. Its staff numbers 
45 including missionaries’ wives, and 146 In- 
dian workers. The baptised (immersed) 
membership stands at 2,382 and adherents 
number 1,336 ; education is carried on in 6 
Girls’ Boarding schools, 8 Boarding schools 
for boys, and 70 Vjllage Day schools and 22 
Village Night schools. Females under instruc- 
tion number 594, males 2,124, total under ins- 
truction 2,718. Of this number 79 are supported 
in Training Schools or higher institutions of 
learning. Industrial work is connected with 
six of the schools, and a Farm Colony is 
established at Umbalia, Rajpipla State. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission— 

Founded in 1893 and for 28 years directed 


by Mr. Charles F. Reeve. On his retirement 
in January 1921, a Board of Control took 
charge of operations and continue work in the 
Poona, Satara and Hholapur districts with an 
European and 38 Indian workers. Indian 
Christians associated with the work number 64. 
The main work is evangelistic in the villages, 
with women's zenana work and schools. 
Medical work is conducted at Pandharpur and 
Lonand and a hospital is now in use in Pan- 
dharpur. The Headquarters are at Nasrapur, 
Poona District. Chairman of the Board: N.L. 
Gooden. Secretary: J. W. Stothard, Nasrapur. 

The American Churches of God Mission 
— Has two missionaries at Bogra, Bengal. 

The Indian Christian Mission — Found- 
ed in 1897, has 31 Organised Churches, 
10 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out-stations, 
1,392 Communicants, 30 Primary schools and 
two Industrial Schools in the Ellore district, 
S. India, stations also in Berenng, Kuinaon, 
N. India, and Nuwara Eliya, and Polgabawella, 
Ceylon. Total Christian Community 5,848. 
Director : A. S. Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church of the Nazarfne MissiON—Has 
its headquarters at Buldana, Berar, where it 
has a boys’ boarding school for training Native 
preachers and a girls’ school for tiaining 
Bible women. This mission has 3 stations 
in Thana District, namely, Khardl, Vasind 
and Murbad. There is a total force of 12 
missionaries at present in this part of India, 
also 28 native preachers and Bible Women. 
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This mission also works at Kishorganj, 
Mymensingh District with an orphanage and a i 
force of 12 missionaries; also about 15 prea- 
chers and Bible women. This totals 24 mission- 
aries nnd 43 native preachers and Bible 
women foi the Church of the Nazarene in India. 

District Superintendent . K. Hawley Jackson, I 
Buldana, Berar. 

The 8ANARPUR AND LOHAGHAT DISTRICT I 
Bible and Medical Mission — Was established , 
at Lohaghat, 48 miles from Almora, in 11)10. 
Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
Mission at Sanjan, Thana Distiict, with 6 Mis- 
sionaries; and the Church of God Mission with 7 
Missionaries at Lahore. The Burning Bush 
Mission has a stall of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
The Tehri Border Village Mission is the only i 
Christian enterprise in the Himalayan Native ; 
State of that name, its agents arn stationed at j 
Landour, and have tiauslated portions of the 1 
New Testament into the Tehri-Garhwali j 
language. Secretary: Miss A. N. Budden. 

The Hephzibah Faith Missionary Associa* 
TlON*Has Bix missionaries. Agent: D. W. Zook, 
Adra, B. N. By. 

The Tibetan Mission — Has 4 Missiona- 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary ; Miss J. Fer 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian missionary Society op Tjnnk- 
VELLY ( Dornakal Mission)— Opened in 1904 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is the missionary ettort of the | 
Tamil Christians of Tinnovelly, There aie 
now 2,884 Christians in 09 villages Secretary : 
Mr. J. Anbudaiyan, B.A., LT., Palamcottah. 

THE Mission to lepers — Founded in 1871, j 
is an inter-denominational and international ! 
Society for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working in 12 
countries but largely in India, China and 
Japan. Its work in India is carried on through 
co-operation with 33 Missionary Societies. In 
India alone the Mission now has 42 Asylums 
of its own with over 5,000 inmates and is 
aiding or has some connection with work for 
lepers at 21 other places in India. Altogether 
in India 7,165 lepers are being helped. In the 
Mission’s own and aided asylums m India there 
are nearly 4,000 Christians. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents. Nearly 600 children are thus segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. In 1920 about 
Its. 1,06,000 was raised in India, but the bulk of 
the money expended by the Mission in India, 
was received from Britain, although the Pro- 
vincial Governments give regular maintenance 
grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. JO. Lady Lloyd who 
represents the Bombay Presidency is a 
Vice-President. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W.H.P. Anderson, 33, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London W. C. The Acting Secretary 
for India is the Rev. E, Cannon, Purulia, Behar, 
to whom all contributions and communications 
may be sent. 


The Regions beyond Missionary Union. 
—An interdenominational Society commenced 
work at Motihari, Behar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 13 Europeans, and 34 Indian workers. 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 517 
pupils, a Girls' and a Boys' Orphanage and 
Boarding school, communicants number 50. 

The National Missionary Society op India 
— Established 1905, it has a staff of 25 Indian 
Missionaries and 45 helpers operates in Mont- 
gomery Distrit (the Punjab), Nukkar Thasil 
(U. 1\), North ICanara (Bombay), Karjat- 
Karniala Talukas (Bombay), Omalur (Madras), 
Bhagalkund Agency (C.I ) and Tirupattur (N. 
Arcol). Christian community over 4,000. Fifteen 
Elementary schools and one High School. Two 
Dispensanes and one Hospital. Organ: The 
National Missionary Intelligencer (a monthly jour- 
nal in English sold at 12 as. per year post free). 

General Secretary ; Mr. P. O. Phillip, B.A., 
N.M.S. Office, Vepcry, Madras. 

Hon. Associate General Secretary : Rev. 
Dina Nath, n.A., St. Stephen's Church, Delhi. 

The Seventh Day Adventists. — Established 
in India in 1895. Work carried on in English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, Santali, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Burmese 
and Karen, including schools, dispensaries and 
evangelical stations and a publishing house. 
President : W. W. Fletcher ; Secretary and 
Treasurer : A. H. Williams, 17, Abbott Road, 
Lucknow. 

The American Mennonite Mission. — 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces. 
Mission staff numbers 24, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1050, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 High School, 2 Vernacular Middle 
Schools, 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for untainted 
children ot Iep< r j , 1 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 
1 Widows* Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; Elementary 
Schools, 8 ; Dispensaries, 4. 

Seci cta> y : Rev. J. N. Kaufman, Dhamtari, 
C. P. 

The general Co nfekenoe— Mennonite 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the O. Provin- 
ces. Workers number J2; l^jier, Medical, 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and educational 
work carried on. Secretary ; ReV. E. B. Sterner 
Janjglr, O. P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 22 ; Churches 6, Communicants 105 : Chris- 
tian community 209 ; 2 Boarding schools with 
95 boarders and 5 Elementary schools. Ag. 
Secretary: Rev. A.S. Crowe, Ellichpur, Berar. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission — 
Established 1893, occupies stations in India 
in the Coimbatore aud Anantapur Districts. 
Mission staff 31 ; Indian workers 78 ; Churches 
10, with Communicants 271, and Christian 
community 750 ; Orphanages 4; Elementary 
schools 30; pupils 682. 

Secretary : Rev. H. Merriweather. Authizur, 
lia Bhavani Co.mbatore District. 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission — 
Owes Its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1889. Mission staff 18, Indian 
workers 60. There are elementary schools With 
three orphanages, two boys and one gill, and a 
Widows’ Horae, where Industrial training is 
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given. There are four main stations— At Dhond, 1 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich, Orai and 
Benaies in United Provinces. There are also ! 
10 out-stations. Director', Rev. Albert Norton, 
Dhond, Poona District. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United 
Provinces, and 4 in the Punjab. There are 
89 European Missionary ladies 011 the staff and 
16 Assistant Missionaries, 243 Indian workers, 
teachers and nurses and 60 Bible women. 
During 1920 there were 2,198 in-patients in 
the five hospitals supported by the Society 
(Nasik, Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow and ratna>, 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was 
closed in 1920. There were 23,019 out- 
patients, 80,057 attendance's at the Dispensaries. 
In their 52 schools were 13,510 pupils, and 
there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The#vangelisticsido of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas ; 1,590 women were regularly 
taught and 2,215 houses were visited. The 60 
Bible women visited 550 villages; the number 
of houses was 2,975. 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mis , 
SION removed tlieir headquarters to Lahore 20 
years ago. The North India School for Women ' 
with Dr. Brown at its head took its place, the 
name since being changed to that of the Women’s 
Christian Medical College. The Memonal 
Hospital was opened in 1900 and in 1915 the 
name was again modified to its present title 
“ The Women’s Christian Medical College ” with 
which is incorporated the Punjab Medical School 
for Women. In 25 years 335 women were 
trained for Medical Service, 61 Medical Students, 
41 certificated Compounders, 53 Graduate Nurses 
while over 180 have become certificated Mid wives 
and Dais. Plans are now on hand to enlarge 
both hospital and College considciabiy. 

The Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded in Bombay iu 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
vities now include a hostel for women students. 
in addition to educational, social, and evange- 
listic work. Warden : Miss Gedge, Rebsch 
Street, Jacob Circle, P. O., Bombay. 

The Mukti Mission, the well-known work of 
Pandita Ramabai, enables upwards of 850 
widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported bv a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A staff of 12 European 
workers do evangelistic work in the surrounding 
Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indianopolis combined) commenced 
work in 1882 ; its area Central and United 
Provinces ; number of Indian Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 18,450. T he Chris- 
tian Constituency numbers 2,945. Its staff, 
including Missionaries’ wives, 76 ; Asst, mission- 


aries 2 and Indian Workers’ staff 3 19. There 
arc 8 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 109,994 
in-patients and out-patients for the past year. 
r i«o Orphanages and an Industrial liomc 
show 530 inmates, and one Boarding School for 
girls and two hostels for boys, 604 inmates. 
Two leper asylums with 95 inmates. Tubercular 
Sanatariuin at 1’indra Road: 44 in-patients 
during \cnr. In connection with the 
industrial u (.irk a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Damoh, an Industrial School at 
Damoh which teaches carpentry, needle work 
industry at Kulpahar which did Rs. 6,200 worth 
of business last year. Punting work at Jub* 
bulpoic 3,000,000 pages of Christian Literature 
nt» 5 ear. There are 8 Middle schools, 31 
Primary schools with 2,9 J 7 scholars; 2 Board- 
ing schools, with 300 students. An active zenana 
woik is earned on, and there is a home for 
Women and children. 

The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District The Great Britain 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mirzapur District, U. P., and one in Ala- 
mau Bistiiei, Onssa. These have no organto 
connection with the India Mission of the Dis- 
ciples of Chnst. 

Sen eta r 11 : Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul- 
l>or< , C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

'The CEiifitAL Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is touiul on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted 011 the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafristan as its objec* 

tl\e. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
works 111 five stations ot the lloshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some, work going on in that ot Gwalior. There 
are 6 Churches, 21 missionaries, 179 members, 
Boarding Schools tor Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, J5 Day Schools, 1 Higli 
School, 1 Hospital, and 2 general dispensaries 
connected with the Mission, in addition to a 
seli-supporfing weaving community at Hand 
j and a Farm Colony at Makoriya, in Hoshan- 
1 gahad District. Secretary: Mr. A. Taylor, 
I Sehore Cantonment, O. J . 

j The American Friends’ Mission with 5 Mis- 
! -iouanes is woikmg at No wgong. Secretary : 
I Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C. I. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1838, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency m India. 
Secretary : J. W. Pringle, Esq., Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
i m the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
I veil Delta, Kanaresc, Tmnevelly, Malabar 
| Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiu Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The American Evanqelican Lutheran 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Uodaveri and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Rajahmundry. Its staff consists 
of 24, including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 1,692 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership is 84,901. There are Boys’ aud Girls 
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Central Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped 
hospital and Book Depot at liajahmundry, and 
a High School at Peddapur and another at 
Bhimavaram, since November 1918 the two 
American Lutheran Missions at Guntur and 
Rajahmundry have been amalgamated, exist- 
ing as two Conferences now Chairman: The 
Rev, E. Neudoortfer, Bhimavaram 

The General Synod Section of the above 
has its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1842. Its Christian Community numbers 63,301 
with 21,069 communicants, 32 missionaries 
inclusive of wives and 1,132 Indian workers 
The following institutions are connected with 
tlio Mission : a second grade College, High 
School for Girls, Hospital lor women and chil- 
dren, School tor tho Blind, Normal Training 
School, and Industrial School. Secretary . 
The Itev. J. R. Strock, Guntur. 

The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Sweden, founded in 1856, occupies 
the districts of Betul, Chindwara and Saugor 
in the Central Provinces. There are 1,619 
Church mombers and 11 Indian Congregations. 
The staff numbers 26, including women, with 
an Indian staff of 175. Schools number 41 with 
1,455 children. Only two of the schools an 
Secondary, all the rest are Primary Schools 
There are small dispensaries at most of the 
stations. There are three Christian Colonies, 
2 Workshops, one of them with an aided Car- 
pentry School, 1 Female Industrial School, 
1 Widows’ Home, 6 Orphanage and Boarding 
Schools for Christian children. Secretary 
Rev. P. E. Froborg, Chindwara, C. P. 

The Kanarese Evangelical Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was organised on January 1st L919 to take over 
the Mission work done formerly by the Basel 
German Evangelical Mission in two of he? 
fields, namely, the Districts of South Kanara 
and South Mahratta. Tho majority of the 
missionaries and of the Funds- come from 
Switzerland. Part contributions are received 
from the late Basel Mission Industrial 
Department, now under British ownership and 
management as the “ Commonwealth Trust 
Limited.” The Mission has 12 chief station- 
and 56 outstatious with a total missionary 
staff of 23 and 360 ludian workers. There 
are 66 organised congregations with a total 
membership of 11,090, which gave last year 
Its. 11,900 for church and mission work. Edu- 
cational work embraces 66 schools, of which 
there are 4 High Schools. The students number 
6,735. 

Medical work is done at Betgeri with a full 
staff and a hospital and two branch hospitals 
and dispensaries. 

The Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
department for women’s work, and a large 
Publishing department at Mangalore with a 
bookshop and a printing press occupying some 
150 hands and doing work in many languages. 
. Secretary : Rev. W. E. Tomlinson, Mangalore. 

The Church ok Sweden Mission— W as 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1915 in the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Ramnad 
Districts. Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Ohingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and S. Arcot 


Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
numbers 14, Ordained Indian Ministers 31, 
Indian workers 112, Organised Churches 42, 
Baptised Membership 20,945, Schools 281, 
Pupils 13,134 (10,022 boys, 3,112 girls). Teach- 
ing staff 664. Secretary : Rev. E. Heutoan, 
Ph.D., D.D., Mayavaram. 

The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion — is located in North Arcot, Salem, Tlnne- 
velly anil Travancore with a staff of 11 Mission- 
aries. Three Training Institutions, 166 pupils, 

68 Elementary schools with 3,049 pupils are 
connected with the Mission. Secretary : Rev. 
Henry Hamann, Ambnr, N. Arcot District. 

The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sion. — Established 1863 in South Arcot, work- 
ing there and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy 
Hills and in Madras, has a total staff of 214 
Indian and 45 European workers, Communi- 
cants 1,050, Christian community 3,000, 1 High 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholars 3,484. 

Chairman : ltev. J. Bittmann, 38, Broadway, 
Madras. 

The santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpqr. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27 ; Indian workers 480 ; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian community 
23,000 ; organised churches 36 ; boarding 
schools 4 ; pupils 508 ; elementary schools 

69 ; pupils 1,035; industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
1 ; children 29. Secretary : Rev. P. O. Bodding, 
Duinka, Santal Parganas. 

Missions and Enemy Trading Act. — In 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions Was published in the “ Gazette of India”: — 
“The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916: — The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansbcrg 
| Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig- Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. The 
Governor- General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 

In June, 1919, tho Government of India sta« 
ted : — “ Effect is already being given to the sug- 
gestion that enemy missions in India should bo 
taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
o fficial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of Go- 
vernment officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in due oourso transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the Go- 
vernor-General in Oounoil. 
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Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began Its 
Indian Mission In 1857, and is now established 
In all the Provinces of India except Assam and 
the North West Frontier Province. It has 
860,258 baptized Christians under the super- 
vision of 349 foreign missionaries, 466 ordained 
and 2,117 unordaincd Indian ministers. The 
number of baptized Christians increased during 
the quadrennium 1916-1919 inclusive by 60,833. 

The educational work of this Church is 
extensive. Schools of all grades number 1,819 
of which 571 are for girls and young women. 
The students number 44,084, of which 26,254 
are Christians and 10,029 are resident in hostels 
managed by the Church. Its best known 
educational institutions are the Isabella Tho- 
burn College at Lucknow (for women), the 
Lucknow Christian College, the Philander 
Smith College at Naini Tal (for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians), Collins Institute at Cal- 
cutta, the Bareilly Theological Seminary, and 
the Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology 
at Baroda. The Church maintains one College 
and ten High Schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 

In Burma there are 19 schools with an enrol- 
ment of 2,189 pupils. The Anglo-Burmese 
Boys’ School is a largo institution. There 
is a Boarding and Day School for European 
girls at Rangoon and another in the hill station 
of Thandaung. Work is carried on in Burma 
in Chinese, Burmese, Tamil, Telegu, Hindustani 
and English with organized Churches repre- 
senting each of those communities. 

Sunday Schools number 5,816 with 166,879 
students. The young people’s society is known 
as the Epworth League. It has 864 local 
organizations with 26,123 members. 

There are large printing presses at Lucknow 
and Madras and the publishing of books, papers 
and tracts is one of the features of the Church’s 
work in India. Tho Indian Witness, the Kau- 
Kab-i-Hind, the Woman’s Friend, the Children's 
Friend, and various Sunday School periodicals 
are well known publications. 

The Centenary of the founding of the Mis- 
sionary Society occurred in 1919 and has been 
extensively celebrated in India. A commis- 
sion with Rev. B. T. Badley of Shahjanpur, 
U. P., as Executive Secretary has conducted 
a campaign for extending and strengthening 
the work of the Church. Special attention 
has been given to tho deepening of the 
spiritual life, to Non-Christian evangelization, to 
temperance, to sanitation, to schools and to the 
financial needs of the Church. A five-year 
effort is now in progress to achieve certain 
objectives among which are : — To double 
the number of Christian children in Methodist 
Schools, to assist poor converts to obtain free- 
dom from economic oppression, and to raise 
the sum of Rupees fifty lakhs in India for 
education, support of pastors and numerous 
benevolences. 

The supreme legislative authority of the 
Church is the quadrennial General Conference 
which has hitherto always met in the U. S. A. 
Delegates from all countries meet in this Con- 
ference on equal terms. The Church in India 
Is subject to this General Conference in which 
however it has large representation. There 
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are four Bishops as follows : — Bishop F. W* 
Wame, Lucknow; Bishop J. W. Robinson, 
Bombay ; Bishop F. B. Fisher, Calcutta ; and 
Bishop H. Lister Smith, Bangalore. 

The American Wesleyan Mission, Sanjan; 
Thana District and Pardi, Surat District, has 
seven Missionaries on the field and three more 
under appointment, two main statious, six out- 
stations, nine Schools, one orphanage and an 
industrial farm. Superintendent : O. B. Harvey, 
Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow, U.P., has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanage®, 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). Tho Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 8 District 
Synods wi+h 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches. 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
'Hie European staff numbers 110 with 65 Indian 
Ministers and 742 Indian workers; Communi- 
cants 15,800, and total Chiistian community 
63,304 There are 4 large numbers of organised 
Churches many of which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges, students, 2,143 ; 5 Theological Institu- 
tions, Students, 238; 10 High Schools, pupils, 
4,524; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 857 
Elementary schools, with 27,189 schol rs In 
Medical work there are 3 nospitals, 6 dis- 
pensaries, 1,033 in-patients and 43,227 out- 
patients Tho Society expended over £85,000 
on its Indian Missions in 1920. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten* 
sive work in the places occupied by the men’s 
society There are 71 women workers from 
Britain of whom 9 aro qualified doctors. The 
The Indian women workers number 274. 
There are 1( 9 girls’ day schools with 7,786pupils 
and 31 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. 
There are several philanthropic institutions for 
the rescue and training of women. The women 
manage 12 hospitals and 3 dispensaries, which 
had 5,788 in-patients and 70,529 out-patients. 
The cost of tho work to the Women’s Auxili- 
ary in 1920 was over £20,000. 

The above particulars arc those published 
for 1920. 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod ; Rev. 
D. A. Rees, Bangalore. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Mission is divided into 6 Confer- 
ences and is co-extensive with the main work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Alls nonaries are en- 
gaged in Educational, Zenana, and Evangelistic 
and Medical work. The Secretary for the 
Bombay Conference is Miss C. H. Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabhada, Poona District. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Yeotmal, 1898, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 18 Missionaries and 26 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, 1 Theolo- 
gical school and 6 Elementary schools, andl 
Anglo- Vernacular school with 280 pupils. 
Secretary : Miss H, J. Root, B. A. t Wun, Berar. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY.* 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction of eight Territorial Commanders, in 
part responsible to Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India, and in part 
to international Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country into three 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to international Headquarters. 

Northern India — Included in this Territory 
ate what were previously known as the Punjab 
'territory, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Teiritory, also Bengal, Bihar and On-sa, and 
Rangoon, 

In addition to the evangelistic work, fc.iere 
are .Settlements for Criminal Tribes m the 
United Provinces (where, tins important work 
was first introduced), in tin* Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Bengal The institutions include 
Naval and Military ironies. Agricultural, Dairy, 
and Fruit Farms , Milk-worm Hearing School 
and Woavcrv; Day and Boarding Schools, 

1 udustrial Homes for Women, Home for Stranded 
Europeans, Home for Youthful Released Pri- 
soners, Hospital, etc. Then* is also a Train- 
ing Garrison lor Native Cadets. 

Corps, 357; Outposts, 1,125; Office™, 318, 
of whom 228 are Indian, employees and teachers, 
07 ; Social Institutions, 30. 

Territorial Headquarters : S. A., Ferozepur 
Rond, Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner Jai 
Singh (Bullard). 

Chief See ret a i y • Colonel Him Singh (Hoc). 

Western India.— The three Territories ol 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now tor m the 
Territory of Western India 

Besides the. distinctly evangelistic, opera- 
tions, there are established a large General 
Hospital — Thomas Finery Memorial — several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
20,000 patients ' are treated, over 240 Dav 
and Boarding Schools, also a Hoarding School 
and Hostel for Blul Children, a Home for 
Juvenile Criminals, an Industrial Home for 
Women, a British Soldiers’ and Sailors’ rut- 
lough Home, Weaving and Silk Schools; 
a Factory for Weaving, Warping, and Reefing 
Machines, and a Land Colony having a popula- 
tion of some hundreds of Salvationists. There 
is a Central Training Garrison at Bombay for 
linglish-speaking Cadets in addition to Verna- 
cular Training Garrisons. [ 


Corps, 289 ; Outposts, 528 ; Officers, 634, of 
whom 589 are Indian ; employees and teachers, 
123; Social Institutions, 15. 

Territorial Headquarters : S. A., Sankli Street, 
ByouIIa, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Horski ns. 
Chief Secretary : Colonel Jaya Yeera (Ewens). 

Southern India and Ceylon. — The newly- 
formed Territory comprises what until the end 
of 1919 were the three Territories, Madras and 
Tclugu, South India (Travancoro), and Ceylon. 
One of the earliest fields in India was the State 
of Travancore. Here whole communities 
have become Salvationists. In the villages 
around Nagercoil some hundieds of women have 
been taught lace-making and needlework. At 
Bangalore, what is generally acknowledged as 
the premier Silk School in India is established. 
Scores of Silk and Weaving Masters have been 
trained there, and due regard is paid to the 
spiritual welfare of the students. A Home 
ot Rest for Sick Officers is situated in the. Nil- 
giii Mountains. The Catherine Booth Hospital 
m Travancore, under the skilful direction of 
Brigadier (Dr ) Turner, has been the centre 
of the Medical Work in that part of India where 
Students and Nuises are trained, and where 
thousands of patients receive attention every 
year. There are other branch Hospitals anil 
Dispensaries in Madras. 

In Ceylon the Salvation Army has what is 
probably the first Beggars’ Home in the East. 
An ordinance was passed and the Salvation 
Army requested to take charge of the beggars in 
Colombo. The work of the Home has been 
most successful. Men permanently incapable 
find a harbour where they may spend their da> s 
in peace, while the curable are medically treated 
and returned to the ranks of labour. Another 
special featuie in Ceylon is tlio large proportion 
of Womcn-0 (fleers, accounted for by the fact 
that, unlike their sisters in India , it is not thought 
strange if Singhalese women remain unmarried. 
Men’s and Women’s Training Garrisons regu- 
larly receive their quota of Native Cadets. 

Corps, 419 ; Outposts, 636 ; Officers, 1,058, of 
whom 962 are natives ot Jndia or Ceylon; em- 
ployees and teachers. 339; .Social Institutions 

T ert ilorial Headquarters S.A., The Broadway, 
Madras. 

Acting Territorial Commander : Colonel Him- 
mat Singh (Rauch). 

A new command to be known as the Eastern 
Territory is now being formed with head- 
quarters at Calcutta. 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1862 there was started among the British 
.roops in Agra a small Society, under the 
eadersbip of Rev. G. Gregson, Baptist minister, 
riiich after a short time took the name of the 
Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Society. 

1 or some ten years the Society struggled with 
drying success, spreading to other Garrison 
itations; but at the end of that time, though 
t had obtained recognition from the Horse I 


Guards, and was the first Society whose 
Pledge was so recognised, the membership 
was not more than 1,200. In the year 1873, 
however, through the influence of the then 
Commander-in-Chief, the work was placed 
on a firmer footing, the Rev. Gelson Gregson 
gave up his whole time to it, and by accom- 
panying the troops through the Afghan War, 
making an extended tour through Egypt. 
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and bringing the work into close touch with 
troops, both during peace and war, in the 
year 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 
bered about 11,000 members. lie was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place to the Rev. J. H. Bateson. 
In 1886, the late Lord Roberts, Commander-in- 
Chief, organised his Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of British soldieis in the 
Bast ; and the Total Abstinence Society 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical benefits, in every Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. The effect 
has been more than even the inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still increases. 

Growth of the Society. — In 1889 there 
wore 12,140 members ; in 1899, 20,688 ; in 1909, 
30,220, while in 1913-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 45 per cent, of the total garrison in 
India. In 1908, the Secretary having re- 
tired after 20 years’ work, the Rev. H. C. 
Martin, m.a., a Chaplain in Bengal, was 
selected by H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
VII, and later of the King Emperor, George 
V., organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquarters in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities. — What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
Into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers ; promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the support of 
officers and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
its work, generally. The wonderful change 
that in late years has taken place in the 
character of the British Army, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, including 
the increased interest in games and sports 
the spread of education, the different clase 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the R. A. T. A. 
has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and particularly by Officers Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades and Units. 
These changes in conduct are seen most 
plainly in the increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.— In the year 1889. 
1,174 British soldiers died in India, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty; 
in 1910, only 330 died, and 484 were invalided 
In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli- 
rium tremens, in 1910, only 37. In conduct 
the same difference is to be found ; as late 


as 1901 as many as 645 Courts Martial wore 
held on men for offences due to excessive 
drinking; m 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,231 
good conduct medals were Issued ; in 1910, 
there were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, during their service, wo 
find that in 1912, 59 per cent, on transfer 
from the Colours obtained Exemplary char- 
acters, and 93 per cent, either Exemplary 
or Very Good ; the remainder were for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation.— The War has necessarily 
brought increased work upon this society, the 
results of which were very quickly apparent 
Capacious reception sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in : special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R. A. T. A. to organise branches 
in every Territorial unit immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In consequence 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 60 per cent, of the new ar- 
rivals, and this has increased consistently ever 
During the war in addition to covering 
all troops from Aden to Singapore, theR.A. T.A. 
was the only Society working m Mesopotamia. 
Institutes were opened and the cordial 
good will of the authorities enabled the R. A. 
T. A. to provide many amenities to the very 
trying experiences of that Force. The men 
relieved, and sent back to India for periodic 
rest .m addition, received a warm welcome and 
entertainment at the hands of the Association. 
The following is the organisation of the Council 
and management; — 

Patron: His Majesty the King Emperor. 

President : His Excellency the Commander - 
in-Chief. 

Council 

The General Officers, Heads of Departments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Division. 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the R, A. M. C. and I. M. S. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters. 

Representatives of the various Churches. 

Executive Committee. 

Major-General P. A. Bainbridge, G.B., C.M.G. 
President. 

Lt.-Col. F. G. Moore. 

Lt.-Col. R. Johnston, D. S. O. 

General Secretary: Miss V. T. Blanchflekl. 
Auditor: Neison, Dignasse & Co. 

Bankers: Imperial Bank of India, Ltd. and 

Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Head Office: Talbot House, Simla, 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


(By the Bev. Herbert Anderson, Honorary 
Secretary, Calcutta Temperance Federation.) 

The Temperance Movement in India has 
become, somewhat suddenly, a living political 
issue. Under the fostering care of the Imperial 
Government Excise administration had reached 
the position of being the most satisfactory 
department for the raising of provincial reve- 
nues. From the latest returns submitted to 
the House of Commons in May 1921 , the per- 
centage of Excise revenue collected, to total 
revenue collected in each Province in 1919-20, 
was given as follows : — 


Province. 


Per cent. 

Assam 

. . 

.. 30-0 

Central Provinces and Berar 

.. 26*0 

Madras . . 


.. 25-3 

Bihar and Orissa 


.. 25-6 

United Provinces 


.. 12-4 

Punjab 


.. 11-1 

Bombay and Sind 


.. 11-9 

Burma 


.. 8*4 

Bengal 


.. 5*2* 


During the ten years ending 1918-1919 f 
the net receipts Irom Excise duties increased 
from Bs. 9,18,30,000 to Its 16,37,33,000, the 
increase being at t> e rate of 78 per cent. The 
receipts from opium (consumed in India, not 
exported) rose from Bs. 1,48,72,000 to Bs. 
2,42,25,000 being at the rate of 63 per cent. 
The net profits from drugs other than opium 
rose from Bs. 7,69,58,000 to Bs. 13,95,08,000, 
the increase being at the rate of 81 per cent 
Consumption as represented by taxation works 
out to 10 annas and 11 pies per head of the 
population in British India as against 6 annas 
9 pies ten years ago. Under the Constitu- 
tional reforms this whole department is trans- 
ferred to the representatives of the people, 
and in each Provincial Legislative Council 
excise administration has become a subject 
of keen debate. Indian sentiment is on the side 
of Temperance reform, and action more or 
less drastic is proposed by all those Councils 
that have already dealt with the subject. 

The Government Policy in its Excise 
Administration, and the criticism of the Tem- 
perance workers are well known. Government 
permits and controls all manufacture of spirits 
and other liquors and the preparation of all 
drugs made in India. It controls all imports 
of the same commodities. It raises revenue 
by charging a duty on all intoxicating drugs 
and drinks and by collecting a licensing lee 
from every person jierrnitted to engage in the 
sale of them. It keeps in touch with the demand 
everywhere of the moderate drinker and drug 
taker, and while supplying their needs seeks to 
obtain a maximum revenue from a minimum 
consumption. The chief matters with which 
the Excise officials have to deal are the duty 
and vend fees, the location of shops and hours 
of sale, the alcoholic strength of drinks and 
excise crimes. 

• This is an error. The Bengal per- 
centage i? over 20 per cont. 

t Quoted from Statistics of British 
India. Vol. II, Financial Statistics, 1920. 


The Temperance movement aims to make 
India free from the evils associated with the 
drink and drug habit. It believes that the 
leaders of Indian thought and life are right in 
regarding prohibition as the only remedy. 
It realises that difficulties, social and financial, 
make the policy impracticable without some 
period ol educational influence during which 
a consistent policy of the gradual restriction 
of consumption should take place. Becent 
years have shown that public opinion as ex- 
pressed by Conferences, religious, social and 
political, is growingly demanding the limi- 
tation, with the ultimate abolition of the pre- 
sent system of Excise. 

Temperance reformers were surprised at 
the British Government giving India control 
over Excise. It was an unexpected answer 
to thirty vears of agitation, appealing for some 
form of local option. The action was a vin- 
dication of the Government of India's claim 
that the motive of its Excise policy has not 
been revenue, but aimed at making due pro- 
vision for the needs of those who desire to take 
alcohol in moderation, minimizing temptation 
to those who drink, and discouraging excess 
among those who do. It also substantiated 
the democratic character of the political 
cnanges introduced under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms — accepting the principle that in 
future the policy of Government in all Excise 
matters must be shaped to accord with the 
views of the majority of the people. 

Organisation- — The Temperance move- 
ment, as an organisation in India, was founded 
thirty-three years ago. The late Mr. W. 8. 
Caine visited India, got into touch with the 
few and scattered temperance societies then 
existing, established others, and founded, 
in 1888, the Anglo-Indian Temperance Asso- 
ciation with head-quarters in London. Its last 
Annual Meeting was-hold on May 24, 1921. 
It re-elected as its President Lord Clwyd, 
who for more than 25 years as Sir Herbert 
Boberts, M.P , brought influence to bear upon 
the Indian Government by means of Parlia- 
mentary action in the House of Commons. 
The General Secretary of the Association and 
Editor of the quarterly magazine “ Abkari ”, 
is Mr. F. Grubb of “ Arkbrook ”, Home Park 
Boad, Wimbledon, London. He visited India 
some years ago and has kept the Home Asso- 
ciation in touch with the 220 branches of the 
association in India. Among the active mem- 
bers of the Association Council are the Bight 
Hon’ble J. Herbert Lewis, the Bight Hon’ble 
Lief Jones, Mr. Charles Boberts, Major-General 
Sir George J. H. Ewatt, K.C.B. Mr. A. Yussif 
Ali, C.B.E., and Mr. J. M. Parikh. 

In India the organisation of Temperance 
Societies is not strong or efficiently developed- 
First of all there is affiliation to the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association, above re- 
ferred to. In cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Madras and Bangoon, Federations 
and Unions of all Sociaties have been formed. 
The number of Societies are in Bombay 24, 
Calcutta 32, Madras 5, Bangoon 4. These 
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represent I.O.G.T. Lodges, and the Tenets of 
the Order of Rechabites, Societies connected 
with various Samajes, Churches and Missions, 
the W.C.T.U., Bands of Hope, and other Tem- 
perance Organisations. In addition to the 
City Federations there are Societies at work 
in about 120 other cities and towns, the most 
active being in Allahabad, Rangoon, Simla, 
Darjeeling, Bangalore, Benares, Chicacole. 
Amritsar, Poona, Ahmed abad, Hoshangabad 
and Gujranwalla. The method of propaganda 
are similar to those adopted in the West. There 
are organising lecturers, of whom the most 
successful during the last year or two has been 
Miss Mary J. Campbell of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She has been suc- 
cessful in forming many new Societies, and of 
enrolling many individual adherents. Indian 
lecturers whose salaries are aided by the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association, work in Cal- 
cutta and one or two other cities, and there 
is a large number of voluntary workers who 
by speaking at public meetings, circulating 
literature in the vernacular and in English, 
and getting up dramatic entertainments and 
recitation contests, push Temperance progress 
in various parts of the country. - 

The second bond of union for all Temperance 
Societies in India is the All India Temper- 
ance Conference which grew out of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association in 1903. For 
nearly twenty years it has met annually at 
the same time and place as the Indian National 
Congress, but has never had any official con- 
nection with it. Delegates are appointed from 
the various Societies to attend the Conference 
at which a review of the year's progress is 
made, and resolutions passed on matters of 
policy and propaganda. Owing to the split 
in the Congress Camp no meeting was held 
in December 1920. Preparations are being 
made for a meeting at Benares this year. The 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
President and Lala Nand Lai of the Amritsar 
Temperance Society is Secretary, and there is 
a Council of twenty members representing 
the Societies of various Provincial areas. 

The attitude of the new Councils has 

been favourable to Temperance views. In 
the Punjab Council by a majority of 39 to 13, 
on the motion of Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, it has 
been decided to apply the principle of local 
option to the sale of intoxicating liquors, the 
authority being exercised by Municipalities 
and District Boards. In the United Provinces 
Council a strong Committee was appointed 
to make recommendations. It has suggested 
such drastic changes as the substitution of a 
fixed fee system for the auction Bystem of 
vend, the creation of Licensing Boards in several 
cities, reduction in the alcoholic strength of 
country liquor. Mr C. Y. Chintamani, the 
Minister responsible for the department, intends, 
he has said, to lose no time in giving effect to' 


the recommendations. In Madras, the Dewan 
Bahadur M. Ramehandra Rao has introduced 
a local option bill modelled on the Scottish 
Ternperanco Act. Public meetings have been 
held to support the suggestion. In Bengal the 
Council is to be asked to appoint a committee 
to consider and amend the Excise Act with a 
view to introduce immediate restrictions in 
the traffic both of liquor and drugs. In Bihar 
and Orissa the Council would not accept the 
resolutions moving for the complete suppres- 
sion of manufacture and sale within a year, 
but the Local Government, through its Com- 
missioner of Excise, has stated that its policy 
is directed towards temperauce. In other 
Provincial areas the subject is arousing public 
interest and the new Legislative Councils may 
bo said generally to be animated by a desire to 
promote sobriety. The leaders of Indian 
thought appear to be heading for prohibition 
if once the financial difficulties on taxation 
can be met. 

Mr. Ghandhi’s Campaign— The outstand- 
ing event of the Temperance Movement of 1921 
has been Mr. Gandhi’s attack on the liquor 
traffic in general, and on Excise revenue in 
particular. He claims It is a necessary part 
of his propaganda of self-purification. He 
calls the traffic one of the eight injustices the 
British Empire has done to India. He has 
interviewed vendors and has urged them to 
give up for ever the sale of drink. He has permit- 
ted his followers to adopt the policy of picket- 
ing drink shops in certain parts of the coun- 
try with disastrous results. There seems 
little doubt that the object of the non-co- 
operation movement Is not a genuine tempe- 
rance movement, but an attempt to embar- 
rass the existing Government by suddenly 
restricting its revenue. Should it succeed, 
those deprived of liquor against their will, 
will seek it illicitly, and as Illicit liquor can 
be manufactured for about one-tenth of the 
price charged under Government control, 
consumption and drunkenness will be likely 
to Increase. With such facilities as India 
possesses foi Illicit distillation, the preventative 
staff necessary would be large and expensive, 
and as incidents in the controversy so far have 
clearly shown, the breaking of Excise laws 
breeds a spirit of lawlessness and offences against 
persons and property Inevitably follow. Tem« 
perance leaders have in the past sought tc 
disassociate themselves from the political 
aspects of Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda. Theh 
methods of agitation have been peaceful and 
constitutional and will remain so. Any genuine 
movement — spontaneous or otherwise — amon§ 
the masses in any part of the country for the 
promotion of complete abstinence from alco 
holic liquors will be welcomed and assisted bj 
those who sympathise with the Temperance 
Movement. But any resort to unconstitu 
tional or violent action will hinder and no 
help the Temperance cause. 
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(Corrected to the 1st April 1921.) 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 

Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, — 

To all to whom these Presents shall come : 

WHEREAS it hath been represented unto Us j 
that it is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Koval Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 1870, should be 
altered. We do therefore hereby declare that it: 
is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warnin'', the fol- 
lowing table bo henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the peisons here- 
inafter Darned, liz. . — 

1. Governor -Gen era I and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras and Botnbav. 

3. President of the Council of the Governor - 
General. 

4. The Governors of the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, lhhar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, wh<n in their own 
territories. Lieutenant-Governor when in Iik 
own territories. 

5. Commander-In-Chief in India. 

6. The Governors of the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Bihai and Onssa. when outside 
their ouri territories, I.ieutennnt-Goreiuor when 
in his own territory, the Governors oi the Central 
Provinces and Assam when outside tlieir own 
territories. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Motiopolitan of India 

9. Ordinary Membcis of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10. Coramander-in-Chief oi His Majesty's 
Naval Forces in the East, Indies. The Presidents 
of the Council of State and of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

11. Chief Justice of a High Couit other than 
that of Bengal. 

12. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council, m 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. Members of 
Governor’s Executive Councils and Ministers 
within their respective charges. Ministers ol the 
Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
when outside their respective charges. 

14. General Oilieers Commanding the North- 
ern and Southern Armies. The Chief of the 
General Staff ; Members of the Executive 
Councils and Ministers, United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa, when outside 
their respective charges. 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Centra J 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore ; Agents to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan. Executive Members of the Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa ; Agent to the Governor- General and 
Cliiof Commissioner, N. W. F. Province ; 
Members of the Executive Council and Ministers 
oi the Central Provinces and Assam when 


outside their respective charges ; the Vice- 
President of each Executive Council appointed 
under Section 48 oi the Government of India 
Act , presidents of the Legislative Councils 
when within their respective Provinces. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General. 

19. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations and the Chairman oi the Railway Board; 
the President ol the Indian Railway Committee, 
Mr. Aekworth, and Su II Burt and Sir 
A Anderson Members of the Committee to 
take rank with but immediately; alter the 
Piesident. 

21. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon and 
Lucknow. 

22. Secietaries to the Government of India 
and Joint Seeretaiy to the, Government of India 
in the P. W J>. ; the Members of the Railway 
Board and Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India ; the Secretary and Memb rs of the 
Indian Railway Committee. 

23. Commissioner m Sind. 

21. Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

25. Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Ma Irus and Bombay. 

2G. Majors-General, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenue Customs, 
Bombay ; and Financial Commissioners, Punjab 
and Burma ; Inspector- General of Irrigation ; 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service ; the 
Director oi Development, Bombay. 

27. Judicial Commissioners, including Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
Central Provinces and Sind ; the Financial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

28. Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay for making 
Laws and Regulations, and Members of the 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

29. Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities. 

First Class. 

30. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing. 

31. Advocates -General, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Its. 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts) 
within their respective charge ; the Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan within 
British Baluchistan and the Agency territorie". 

33. Chief Secretaries to Local Governments 
other than those of Madras and Bombay. 
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34. Surveyor-General of India, Directory- 
General of the Post Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accountant-General, Military and Public Works 
Departments ; Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, North-Western Railway, and 
Directors of Kailway Construction and Kailway 
Traffic. 

35. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brigadiers- General ; Consuls-GeHcral. 

158. Commissioners of Divisions ; Revenue 

and Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan, 
when in Ralat. or Las Bela or elsewhere outside 
the limits of his charge. 

39. Commissioner of Northern Tndia, Salt 
Revenue, and Opium Agents, Kenans and Bdiar 
and Director, Criminal Intelligence . 

40. Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to Lo ml 
Governments, the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy, Members of the Council of a Chief 
Commissioner. 

Second Class. 

41. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
23 years’ standing, Colonels and Consuls. 

42. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43. Judicial Commissioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Poit Blair ; Residents, 
Political Agents, and Superintendents di awing 
Rs. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. Inspector-General of Forests in India ; 
Director of the Geological Survey : Director- 
General of Education in India ; the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. 

45. Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

46. Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspectors-General of Police and Prisons under 
Local Governments, Accountants -General and 
the Director of the Indian Institute of Science. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, Bomba v : Com- 
missioners of Settlements. Controllers of Military 
Accounts; Military Deputy Auditors-General 
and Senior Controller oi Military Supply Ac- 
counts. 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a Local 
Administration. 

49. Chief Engineers, second and third classes ; 
Deputy Surveyor-General ; Deputy Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India, and Director-in- 
Chief, Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
and Secretary to the Railway Board. 

50. Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Superintendent of Port Blair ; the Chief 
Officer of each Presidency Municipality within 
their respective charges ; Officers in charge of 
the Zhob, Quetta-Pishin and Thal-Chotiali 
Districts throughout their respective ©barges, 
whether British or Agency territory ; 


Judicial Commissioner, (’hoi a Nagpur ; Chair- 
men oi flic Boards of Trustees for the improve- 
ment ol the cities ot Bombay ami Calcutta 
and President*, Rangoon Municipal Committee 
within their respective charges. 5 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur 

52. Deputy Sceiclarics to Iho Government of 
India and Diieetor-Geiieral oi Commercial 
Intelligence. 

53. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

5L Remembrancers of Legal Afta'usand Gov- 
i eminent. Advocates under Local Governments- 
Pres nit nt, Fon-t Reseaicli Institute and 
j College, Debra Dim, Chat Conse? v.itors of 
I Forests. 

j 55. Officers in the First. Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved tor Members of the 
; Indian Civil Service The Deputy Military 
' AeeoimLi iit-( ieiicial and the .Junior Controller 
I oi Milil.ii \ Supply Accounts. 

Third Class. 

56. Memheis of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 y eats’ standing and Lieutenant -Colonels 

57. The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

58. The Assistant Diieetor, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

59. Commaudeis and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

60. Political Agents at|d Superintendents 
drawing less than Rs. 2,000 a mont.li (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners ot British 
Districts), District Judges in Lower Burma and 
Judge ol the Small Causes Court, Rangoon, 

! within their respective charges ; and Political 
j Agent in Kalut. 

61 Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
! than those already speed led. The First Assistant 
to Agent, to the Governor- Genera I m Baluchistan; 
First Assistant, to the Resident at Hyderabad 
and m Mysoie and to the Agents to the Govern- 
or-General in Rajpuiana and Central India. 

62. Consulting Engineers to the Government 
I oi India tor Railways ; Chief Inspector of Ex- 
plosives m India and Consulting Architect to the 

! Government of India. 

63. Piivate Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

! 65. Admimstrators-Gcneral. 

j 66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
I Governments ; Postmasters - General ; the 
Comptroller, Post Office ; Conservators of 
Forests, ilrst grade; Collector of Customs at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and 
Karachi. 

67. Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors- 
General of Police and Prisons under Local 
Administrations ; Comptrollers and Deputy 
Auditors-General and Deputy Director, Criminal 

| Intelligence. 

68 . Managers of State Railways other than 
the North-Western Railway ; and Chairmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Rangoon. 

69. Vice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta ; Directors of Traffic and Constructions, 
Indian Telegraph Department ; Examiners of 
Accounts, Public Works Department, first class ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
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mcnt of State Railways, first class, first grade; 
Superintending Engineers, Public Works 
Department, first class ; Superintendents of the 
Survey of India Department, first grade; 
Director of Telegraphs, first class ; and Elec- 
trical Engineer-m-Cliief, Telegraph Department; 
the Chief Examiners of Accounts, North-Western 
State Railway, Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway. 

70. Inspectors- General of Registration and 
Directors of land Records ; Directors of Agri- 
culture and Excise Commissioners under Local 
Governments, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Credit Societies under Local Governments, and 
Comptroller of Patents . 

71 . Senior Chaplains other than those 
heady specified. 

72. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

73. Officers in the Second Class Graded Lkt 
of Civil Offices not reserved lor Members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Political Agents and Superintendents in 
Baluchistan drawing less than Rs. 2,000 when 
outside their respective charges rank in Article 7.J 
unless their Army rank or standing in the Civil 
Service gives them a higher place. The same L 
the case with the Political Agent in Haraoti and 
Tonk. Principals of Government Colleges, 
Officers of the Indian Agricultural Service, or 
of the General List of the Indian Finance De- 
partment, or of the Public Works Engineer 
establishment, or of the Superior Revenue 
establishment of State Railways, or of the Civil 
Veterinary, Forest, Survey, Mines, Postal, 
Telegraph, Customs, or Scientific Departments, 
or officers of the Indian Institute of Seience, or 
Sanitaiy Engineers, not being Superintending 
Engineers, or Consulting Architects to Local 
Governments, drawing Rs. 1,250 month and 
upwards, officers of the Police Department 
ciawing Rs. 1,200 a month and up wards, Divi- 
sional Controllers of Military Accounts, Director 
of Survey, Madras Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of India, Judicial Commissioner, 
(hot a Nagpur and Secretary to the Bengal 
Legislative Council and Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal in the Legislative 
Department ; Director of Statistics, Consulting 
Surveyor to the Government of Bombay. 

Fourth Class. 

74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
12 years' standing, and Majors ; District Judges 
m Lower Burma and Judge of the Small Cause 
Court, Rangoon, when without their respective 
charges ; Vice-Consuls. 

75. Lieutenants of over 8 years' standing 
and Chief Engineers of the Royal Indian Marine. 

76. Government Solicitors. 

77. Inspectors- General of Registration ; 
Sanitary Commissioners ; and Directors of 
Land Records and Agriculture under Local 
Administrations ; the Chief Accountant and 
the Deputy Accountant in the office of the 
Director of Ordnance Factories ; Registrars of 
Co-operative Credit Societies and Excise Com- 
missioner under Local Administration. 


78. Officers in the Third Class Graded List 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service, Principals of Government 
Colleges, officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and the graded Educational Service or 
of the Indian Agricultural Service, or Sanitary 
Engineers or Consulting Architects, or Electrical 
Inspectors, drawing Rs. l,00j a month and 
upwards ; and officers of the General List of the 
Finance Department, or officers of tho higher 
branch of the Military Accounts Department, 
or of the Public Works Engineer establishment, 
or of the Superior Revenue establishment of 
State Railways, or of tho Civil Veterinary, 
Forest, Survey, Police, Mines, Postal, Telegraph, 
Customs, or Scientific Departments, drawing 
Rs. 900 a month and upwards ; Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India, Salt Revenue, 
drawing Rs. 800 a month and upwards ; Che- 
mical Examiner for Customs and Excise, 
Collector of Income-Tax, Calcutta, Director, 
Vaccine Institute, Belgaum ; First Assistant 
. Superintendent. Port Blair ; Legal Assistant 
in the Legislative Department of tho Govern- 
ment of India; officers of the Archaeological 
Department, drawing Rs. 800 a month and 
upwards ; officers of the Excise and Salt 
Departments, drawing Rs. 800 a month and 
upwards ; officers of tho Provincial Services of 
not less than 18 years’ standing, drawing 
Rs. COO a month and upwards ; Registrar to the 
(■find Court, Lower Burma ; and Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the Department of Revenue 
Settlement, Survey, Laud Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, in Article 78. 

The entiies in the above table apply exclu 
sively to the persons entered therein, and, while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not apply to the non-official commu- 
nity resident in India, tho members of which 
shall take their place according to usage. 

Officers in the above table will take precedence 
in order of the numbers of the entries. Thus 
included in one number will take precedence 
inter se according to the date of entry into that 
number. 

When an offleor holds more than one position 
in the table, he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

Officers who are temporarily officiating in any 
number in the table will rank in that number 
below permanent incumbents. 

All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
whose rank is regulated by comparison with 
rank in the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades. 

Ail other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in case any 
question shall arise. 

Nothing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
existing practice relating to precedence at Native 
Courts, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Natives, and the Governor-General in Council to 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
in case any dispute shall arise. 

All ladies to take place according to the rank 
herein assigned to their respective husbands 
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with the exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies having precedence in England inde- 
pendently of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below the daughters of Barons; such ladies 
to take place according to their several ranks, 
with reference to such precedence in England, 
immediately after tho wives of Members of 
the Council of the Uovornor-General. 


Given at Our Court at Windsor this tenth 
day of December, in the year of Our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-second 
year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(Signed) George Hamilton. 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


•First Class — (No. 55 of the Warrant). 

Assay Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madrasi 
Bombay, and Itangoon. 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptroller-General. 

Director-General of Archaeology. 

Director of the Botanical Surrey of India. 

Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 

Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madras < 

Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

Second Class. — (N o. 73 of the Warrant- 

Actuary to the Government of India. 

Adviser on Chineso Affairs in Burma. 

Agent General in India for the British Pro- 
tectorates in Africa under the Administration 
of the Foreign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 

Chief Presidency Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the Tclegrapl 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revcn e, 
Sind. 

Collectors and Magistrates of Districts 1 
and Deputy Commissioners of Districts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2„d and 3rd 
Grades. 

Deputy Accountants-General under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Directois of Telegraphs. 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 

Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair. 

Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and of 
the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 


Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Government Astronomer, Madras. 

Government Emigration Agents at Calcutta 
for British Guiana and Natal, and for Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica and Mauritius. 

Imperial Bacteriologist- 

Inspector of Mines to the Government ol 
India. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Officer in charge of the Records of the 
Government of India. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
and of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment of State Railways, 1st Class, 2nd and 
3rd Grades. 

Principal of the Mayo College, A j mere. 

Pnncipal of the Raj ku mar College, Rajkot. 

Reporter on Economic Products. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

Superintendents Geological Survey of India. 

Superintendents of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Grade. 

Superintending Engineers, Public Work? 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Under- Secretaries to the Government of India. 

•Third Class — (No. 78 of the Warrant). 

Agricultural Chemist. 

Assistant Director of Dairy Farms. 

Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 

Assistant Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

Chief Chemical Examiner, Central Chemical 
Laboratory, Naini Tal. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Constructors of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyards at Bombay and Kidderpore. 


The entries in each case are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Deputy Adminibtrator-GenernI, Bengal. 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay 

Deputy Commissioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissiom r of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras, 

Deputy Conservators of Berests drawing 
Rs 800 a month and upwards. 

Deputy Directors of Band Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras and Burma. 

Deputy Dnector of the Impenal Forest 
School, Dehia Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy Postmast crs-General of the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd tirades. 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 
of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey ot India 
Department. 

District Superintendent-, of Police drawing 
Rs. 800 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of 1 lie Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works Depart- 
ment, 4th Class, 1st and 2nd Grades. 

Executive Engineers, Public Woiks Depart- 
ment, 1st and 2nd Grades. 

Inspector-General of Railway Mall SorvicA 

Judge of the City Civil Couit, Madras. 


Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes; 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 

Manager of the Cordite Factory, Arnvankadu. 

Of beers of the Indian Educational Service 
and of the Graded Educational Service drawing 
less than Rs 1,250 a month but more than 
Rs. 1,000 a month. 

Officers of Superior Revenue Establishment g 
ot tin* State Railways, 2nd class, 1st and 2nd 
Grades. 

Paheontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Pi esidency Mag istrates . 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Enugiution, Calcutta. 

Public ITosceutor in Sind. 

Registaars to the Iligli Courts and to the 
duel Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents, drawing Rs. 800 
a month ami upwards. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri- 
culture in Sind. 

Supciintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 1st 
and 2nd Giades. 

Under the ordeis of Her Majesty's 
Secretai v ol State lor India, the lollowmg table 
showing the lelative rank ot olheeis in the Army, 
Koval Navy, and Royal Indian Marine is at- 
tached to the Wairant ot Precedence lor 
India, published with Home Department 
Notification No. 028, dated the 10th February 
L899 


f Captains under 0 years and officers ot corresponding rank, Royal Navy. 

) Deputy Director, Royal Indian Marine. 

I Assistant Director, Royal Indian Marine. 

| Commanders, Royal Navy. 

Lieut. -Colts. -[ Commanders, Royal Indian Marine. >- But junior to all Lieute- 

| Staff Commanders and officers ol corresponding rank, nant-Colon Is. 

J Royal Navy 

I Inspectors ot Maeliinei\, Royal Indian Marino. 

L Child Engineers, Royal Indian Marine. 


Major; s. 


f Lieutenant"' of 8 years’ seniority and officers of corresponding rank, Royal Navy. 

| Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, over 8 yeais’ \ 

| Engineers, 1 * * * 5 Royal Eudian Marine, of and over 9 years’ f i5ut J uuioi* to all Majors, 
seniority. J 


( Lieutenants under 8 yeais and officers of corresponding rank, Royal Navy. 

1 Lieutenants, Roy al Indian Marine, under 8 years’ seni- ] 

Captains. J onty . * But junior to all Army 

\ Engineers, Royal Indian Mamie, under 9 years’ seniority j Captains. 


1 Sub- Lieutenants and ogScers ol coir responding rank, Royal Navy. 

Sub-Lieutenants, Roy**$ Indian Marine ( But junior to all Lieuto* 

Assistant Engineers, Ro^ r ai Indian Marine. j nants. 

' . t 

Note : — Officers of the Royal Navy Reserve rank with but after officers of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Indian Marine of their corresponding rank. 
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SALUTES. 


The following is the official table of salutes in 
Indian Territories — a term which includes 
all the waters of India within three miles 
of the coast. “ Indian seas,” within which 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to Cape Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from Cape Coinoim to Aden, j 
including the Maldivc and Laccndne Islands, j 
and tlie Persian Gulf. 

No. of! 

Persons. Guns, j 

Imperial Salute . . . , . . . . 101 j 

The King and Emperor when present in 

pci son .. .. .. ..101 1 

Members of the Jloyal Family .. .. 01 | 


No. of 

Persons. Guns. 

Rear-Admirals and Major-Generals, or 
their Flags 11 

Political Agents and Charges d* Affaires . . 11 

Commodores of the first -class, and Bri- 
gadiei -Generals .. .. .. 0 

The Portuguese Governor of Da maun . . 0 

The Governor of Dm . . . . . . 9 

Return salutes to Foreign Men -of- war 
Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers ol mfeiior rank .. 1 

Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 qu ns. 


Royal Standard and Royal Salute 
Koval Salute--On the Aimi\er~arios of 
the Mirth, Accession and Coronation 
ol tin* Jteigmng ^ov reign , tin* Birthday 
ot the Consult ot the Hi igmng Sove- 
reign ; the Uutjiday ol tin* Quren- 


Motlier ; Proclamation Dav . . . 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India, ol 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns .. .. 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 
Standards .. .. .. ..21 

Ambassadors .. .. .. .. 19 

Governors of Presidencies . . . . 17 

The President of the Council of India.. 17 


J Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekvvar) of. 

Gwalior The Mahaiaja (Seindia) of. 

I FTyderahad. The Nizam of. 

| .Taiumii and Kashmir. Tin* Maharaja of. 
Myson . The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 qum 

Bhopal. The Begum (or Nawah) of 
j Indoie. The Maharaja (Holkai) ot. 
Kalat. Tiie Khan (Wali) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of 
| Travaneore. The Maharaja of. 
j Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 


Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
ments m India .. .. .. ..17 

Governor of Pondicherry . . .. .. 17 

Governors of Bis Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 
India .. .. .. .. ..15 

Commander-in-Chief in India (It a Field 
Marshal) .. 19 

Commander-in-Chief in India (Tf a General) 17 
Commandcr-in-Clnef of His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . . 15 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council .. 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. .. 35 

Lieut.- Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies . . . . . . . . .15 

Vice-Admirals, Lieut.-Generals, or their 

Flags 1-5 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay m 

Kathiawar .. .. .. .. 13 

Residents 13 

Chief Commissioners of Provinces, and 

Commissioner of Sind 13 

Members of the Executive Council of a 
Local Government 13 


Ralmvalpur. The Nawah of 
J Bharat pur. The Mahaiaja of 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The-Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Raja of. 

Ciitch. The Malutao of 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

| Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 
lvotali. The Maharao of. 

1 Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rowa. The Maharaja of. 
j Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 
j Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. Tire Maharawal of. 

' Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datm. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Si mor Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Dewars (Junior Branch). The Mahaiaja ot. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Tdar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 

Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawai of. 

Kampur. The Nawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 

Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaja-Rana of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh (or Junagarh). The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The 3Iaharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Navanagar (or Nawanagar). The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 

Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 

Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Raja of. 

Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 

Alirajpur. The Raja of. 

B&oni. The Nawab of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

Barwani. The Rana of. 

Bilaspur (Kahlur). The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Raja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaja-Rana of 
Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Naroinghgarh. The Raja of. 

Panna. The Maharaja of. 

Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 

Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Rajgarh. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur (Nahanj. The Maharnja of. 

Sitaihau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehri (Garhwal). The Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 

Banganapalle. r lhe Nawab of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). The Nawab (Babi)of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udcpur (or Mohan). Tho Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Gharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Fadthll (Shukra). The Sultan uf. 

ITsipaw. The Sawbwa of- 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 
ivishn and Socotra. The Stiltan of. 

Lahej (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of. 

Limbdi (Limri). The Tliakor Saheb of. 

Loharn. The Nawab of. 

Lunawara (or Lunawada). The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. The Chief of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

^onpur. The Raja of. 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankaner). The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan (or Yadwan). The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe (or Nyaungywc). The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Indore. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., G.O.I.E., G.O.V.O., 
G.B.E. , LL.D., Maharaja of. 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmad Khan, 
G.C.I.E., Mali of. 

Kolhapur. Honorary Colonel His Highness Sir 
Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaj, G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
G.O.V.O., ll.d., Maharaja oi. 

Travancore. His Highness Sri Maharaja Raja 
Sir Bala Rama Varma Bahadur, G.O.s.i., 
g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj>44^arana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.s.i. G.&I.J8. , G.o.v.o. , Maharana of. 

" ' r " *% 
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Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., K.O.B., A.D.C., 

Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Honorary T ieute nan t- Colon el His 
Highness Maharao Sir Timed Singh Bahadur, 
O c R.T., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kcmpa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidhana, 
0 . 1 ., Maharani of. 

Nepal. Honorary General His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere .Tung 
Bahadur, Kana, G.c u., g c.s 1 , a.c m 
u.o.v.o., p 0 Tj. , Prime Minister, Marslial of. 

Patiala. Honorary Major-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bhupendar Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, Q c.i.E. G.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Mahmmud lhrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, g.c si., o.e i.r., 
Nawab of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 


Salute of 13 guns. 

Janjira. Ilia Highness Sir Ahmad Khan 
g.c.i.e., Nawab of. 

Salutes of 11 guns, 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Munamraail Shah, g.c.s.i , 0 c.i.E., of Bombay. 

Barlya. Honorary Captain H. II. Maharawal 
Sri Banjitsinhji Mansmhji, Baja of. 

Bhor. Jlis Highness Mehcrban Shanker Bay 
Chimnaji, Pant Saehiv of. 

Chitral. TIis Highness Melitar Sir Shuja-u) 
Mulk, k.c i.e., Mehtar of. 

Dharampur. H H. Mabarana Shri Mohandevji 
NaraudovjL Baja of Tamawada, H. H. Maha- 
rana Shri Sir Wakhatsinhji Dalelsinghji, 
K.C.T.E., Jtajauf. 

Sachin. Honorary Captain His Highness Nawab 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakub Khan, Nawab of. 

Siiehr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Sir Ohalib bin Awadtli Al-Kayti, K.C.I.E., 
Sultan of. 

Vankaner (or Wankanor). Honorary Captain 
ills Highness Ltaj Saheb Sir Amarsinhji 
Banesinliji, k.ci.r, Baj Saheb of. 


Alwar. Hon. Colonel His Highness Sawai 1 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singh Bahadur, o c.i.E , ! 
K.o.s.i., Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. Honorary Major His Highness Itais- 
ud-Daula Siphadar-ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj Bana Sir Udaibhan Singh 
Lokindar Baliadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, 
K.c. 8. 1 ., Maharaja liana of. 

Kisliangarh. Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel 
His Highness Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Madan Smgli Bahadur, 
K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 
g c.i.E., Mahaiaja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns , 

Dashahr. Baja Pad am Singh, Raja of. 

Dtliaia. Amir Nasr bin Shaigfin Sef bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

lamkhandi. Honorary Captain Meherban Sir 
Parashramrav Bainchandrarav, k.c.i.e., Chief 
of. 

Ranker. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief oi. 

! Las Ik la. Mir Kamal Khan, C.i.E., Jam of. 

Loharn. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, k.c.i.e., ex*Nawab of. 

Tawngpeng. II. Kun Hsang Awn, K R. M., 
Sawbwa of. 


Pratap Singh Bahadur, Honorary Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir, g.s.o.b., 
g.c.s.i. , u.c.v.o.,, a.d.c., Regent of Jodhpur. 

Sirohi. His Highness Maharajadliiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 
Ex-Maharao of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayen Singh 
Bahadur, g.c.i e., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel nis High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajcndra 
Bahadur, Q.O.I.E., K.c.Si., Maharaja oi. 

Junagadh (or Junagarh'. His Highness Vali 
Ahad Mohabat Kbanji, Basil I khan ji, Nawab 
of. 

Kapurthala. Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Na\anagar (or Nawanagar). Honorary Lieut- 
enant-Colonel His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, k.c.s.i., Maharaja 
of. 

Bampur. Honorary Colonel His Highness 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Hamid Ah Khan 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., Nawab of. 


Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begara (or Nawab of). Within 
the limits of her for his) own territories, 
permanently. . 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 
Udaipur. (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of ids ow’ii territories, per- 
manently. 

Salute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cuteh. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur. The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories , 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 gum. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Bairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently). 
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0 . j The Shaikh of Bahrain. Fired by British Ships 

Salutes of 1 .> quits. j of War in the Persian Gulf after the termination 


Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

•Hurl . The Maharaja of. 

.Innngadh. The Nawab of. 

TNabha. The Maharaja of. j 

JSauanagar. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Bat lam The Baja of. 

(Within the limits of then own territories, 
permanently). 

Salutes of 18 guns. 

.lanjira. The Xawab of. (Within the limits 
ol his own territories, permanently.) 

ills Excellency the Governor of Busline. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

Jlis Excellency Shaikh Sir Kliaral Khan, 
o.r i.i-j. k 0 s.i , Shaikh of Muhammeiah. 

Salute of 1 1 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifnh. 
K.O.T.r.., c S.I. Shaikh ol Bahrain. 1 iivil bv 
British Ships ot Win m the Persian (Jill! on 
the termination ol an otheial vidt by thh 
rind. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Des.n ol (Within the 
limits ol bis own terntor\, ]K i nnanentl\ ) 
Salutes of 5 guns. 

The Shaikh of Muhanimerah. Fired by British 
ships oi War In the Peisian Gulf at the ter- 
mination of an official visit by these Chiefs 

The Shaikh of Kuwait. Fired bv British Ships 
ot War in the Peirian Gull at the tennmatinn 
ol an official visit by this t'luei. 


of an oflicial visit by this Chief. 

The Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. Fired bv British 
Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at the ter- 
mination of an official visit by this Chief. 
Eldest son of the Shaikh of Muhammerah. 
Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s Ships as his father’s re preventative. 
Eldest son of the Shaikh of Kuwait. Fired 
on occasions whim he visits one of His 
Majesty’s Ships as his father’s represen- 
tative. 

The Governor of Muhammerah. At the ter- 
mination of an official visit. 

The Governor of Bunder Abbas. At the ter- 
mination of an official visit. 

The Governor ot Lin gall. At the termination 
ot an official visit. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

The Shaikh of Pibai. Fired by British Ships 
n| War in the Persian Gull at the termination 
ol an official visit by this Child. 

The Shaikh of Shargah. Fired by British 
Ships of W T ar in the Persian Gulf at the 
termination of an oflicial visit by this Chief. 
The Shaikh of Ajman. Fired by British Shifts 
of War in the Persian Guif at the termination 
ot an official visit by this Chief. 

The Shaikh of Uinm-ul-Qaiwain. Fired by 
British Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at the 
termination ot an official visit by this Chiei. 
The Shaikh of Bas-al-Khcima. Fired by British 
Ships of War in the Persian Gulf at the ter- 
mination of an official visit by this Chief. 
Eldest son of the Shaikh ol Bahrain. Fired 
on occasions whi n he visits one ot His Majes- 
ty’s Ships as his tathei’s re pre* rotative. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to aud 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
lour lines of steamers by which tho journey 
to and from the West, via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. 0., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, and 
the Lloyd Triestino. The British India line 
also has an occasional service to London. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There aro 


ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 
the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagories 
Maritlmes and the Bibby Linos arc tho cliici, 
besides the I*. <fc O. Tho Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increase^ 
the i mportanee of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 14 days. The tollowing are, the 
fares which are convertible at approximately 
current rates ot exchange; — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


1 

Farbs from Bombay or Karachi. 

1st, Saloon. 


■ 

1 2ml 

i 

SaJoon. 

1 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 


Rate 

Rale 

Rate* 

Rate 

Rate 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi aud Bombay by Brit ish India 
Steamer. 






To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 

!)l) 

84 

78 

72 

66 

„ ,, Return 

157 

147 

J 17 

126 

113 

To Marseilles Malta oi Gibraltar, Single 

86 

80 

7*4 

70 

0 I 

,, ,, Return 

150 

110 

1 10 

12.1 

112 

From Calcutta. 

76 



64 



Bv the British India S. N. Co., fares to 
London by sea fron Bombay or Madras are : — 
single 1st saloon £72 ; 2nd saloon £60. Return 
£126 and £103. Bombay to Marseilles £68, 
and 2nd saloon £58. Return : £110 
and £102. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are:— 1st saloon 
£70 single and £122 return. To Marseilles : — 
£66 and (return from Liverpool) £118. 

By Ellerman’a “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
1st saloon are single £70, return £128 
2nd saloon single £58, return £101. From 
Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles 1st saloon 
single £69, return £121. 2nd saloon single 
£35, return £96. Calcutta to London, 1st 
saloon single £74, return £129, 2nd saloon 
single £60, return £105, 


By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London, 1st saloon are • — single £82, return 
£142-10. Rangoon fo Marseilles, 1st saloon 
single £78, return £135-10. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are. — dngle £70, 
return (available for 4 months) £105, (available 
for 2 years) £125. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
or Karachi to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are • — 
1st class £71, 2nd class £64. Return rates 
available for I year at one and three-fourth 
I fares. 

By Marittima Italiana (Italian Mail S. N* 
Co.) fares from Bombay to Catania, Messina, 
Naples Leghorn and Genoa are Saloon class 
! single £65, 3rd class £28. 

1 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and tailway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow : — 


I 

| Ames. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 



Ils. a. 

Rs. a. 

Delhi, B. B. <fe 0. 1. Railway, via new Nagda- Muttra direct 




route 

865 

93 5 

46 10 

Delhi, G. 1. P, Railway, via Agra 

| 957 

93 5 

46 10 

Simla via Delhi . . 

1,137 

130 6 

66 2 

Calcutta, G. I. p. from Bombay, via Ju Id ml pore & Allahabad 

1,349 

122 10 

! 

61 6 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

114 10 

5 7 6 

Madras, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

93 4 

46 9 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1,162 

121 3 

60 9 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany published shows that during 1920 there 
were 4,009 passages, representing a net tonnage 
of 17,574,657 tons, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of 23, but still a decrease of 1,076 passa- 
ges and 2,459,227 tons, or 12-27 per cent., com- 
pared with 1913. Three passages have been 
made by vessels of more than 23,000 tons gross, 
a figure that has never yet been reached, and 
one of the ships had a length of 204 metres, the 
longest ever registered in the Canal. The aver- 
age time for the transit has risen from 16h. 
13 min. to 16h. 28 min. due entirely to causes 
outside the canal’s working. The number of 
passengers reached 500,147, about the same 
as the previous year. There were fewer military 
passengers by 127,675. The quantity of goods 
shipped increased by 22 per cent, over the year 
1919, and is only 34 per cent, below the year 1913. 
The improvement has been exclusively from 
North to South, principally machinery, rail- 
way material, cement and cloth. The heavy de- 
crease is most marked in English coal during 
1919, and does not represent a tenth of the 
amount of pre-war times. The movement South 
to North progresses but slowly from 10,211,000 
to 10,729,000 tons. Food stuffs, formerly pass- 
ing in large quantities, have diminished sensibly, 
thus corn from India is scarcely seen, and Austra- 
lian corn only totalled 600,000 tons against 
1,100,000 tons during the preceding year. There 
is, however, a compensating traffic from other 
sources, corn from Manchuria and China, sugar, 
manganese, jute, India rubber, and particularly 
coai from South Africa and Australia, sent to 
make good the deficiency of the European supply. 

Besides the resumption of commercial activity 
through the Canal a progressive re -establishment 
of the postal services has contributed appreci- 
ably to the growth of tonnage. 


Apportionment of Tonnage— Particulars 
published in the Itcport of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany show that by far the largest users of the 
Canal in 1920 were vessels flying the British flag. 
Grouping associated lines together, the first 
places were taken by the P. and O. group, Messrs. 
Alfred Holt and Company, and the Ellerman 
Lines. The following table shows the tonnages 
and numbers of voyages of the first six users iu 
point of tonnage : — - 


Name. 

| 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Voyages. 

P. and O ' 

British India . . 

Edward Hain and Mer- 


2,074,000 

388 

cantile Companies . . 
Other lines of the 
group 

Alfred Bolt and Co. 
(Ocean S. S. Compan 
and China Mutual). 

y 

1,151,000 

227 

Ellerman - 

Hall Line " 
City Line 
Bucknall 
Line. 


1,112,000 

223 

T. and J. 3 

Wilson 
Line. 
Other 
„ Ships. 
Irocklebank 


614,000 

114 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


589,000 

126 

Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
Nederland 

552,000 

110 
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In all 36 groups aud individual ownerships 
are mentioned. Finally, under the heading oi 
“ Other Lines and Government fleets " there is 
given a total ot 5,582,000 tons, represented by 
1,509 voyages. 

Worthy of note was the ever-increasing num- 
ber of ships flying the flags of Japan and the 
United States. The Japanese flag represented 
before the war 1*7 per cent, of the tonnage, 
and reached in 1920 9 1 per cent., passing thus 
irom the sixth to the second rank, whilst the 
United States, formeily seen blit, merely, now 
takes fifth rank with 4 ' 1 per cent. The .Bri- 
tish flag, still in the first rank, represents 01 7 
per cent, of the total. 

The dues which the Canal Company was 
authorised to charge by its concession of 1850 
were 10 francs a ton, charged on the gross 
register tonnage. To these objections were soon 
raised and as the result of an international 
Conference at Constantinople in 1873 the duct 
were fixed at 10 francs per net register ton 
with a surtax of 4 francs — afterwards reduced 
to 3. British shipowners still found the dues 
excessive and a meeting of their representatives 
and those of the Canal Company in 1883 agreed 
that in 1885 the dues should be reduced to 9J 
francs a ton, that subsequently they should 
be lowered on a sliding scale as the canal divi- 
dend increased, and that after the dividend 
reached 25 per cent, all the surplus profits 
should be applied in reducing the rates until 
they Were lowered to 5 francs a ton. Under 
this arrangement dues Were fixed at 7J francs 
per ton ajb the beginning of 1906, and at the 
outbreak of war were as low as 6£ francs a ton, 
Where they remained until October, 1916, when 
they were raised by 4 franc a ton. An increase 
of 20c. p*T ton of 40 cubic feet in the dues of 
ships in ballast, took off cot, from 1st lan. 1918, 
the effect of which was to bring the rates for 
laden and empty ships to the same level — 81. 
50c. which as the dues are payable at the rate 
of 26f. 40c. to the £, Is equivalent to 6s. 5d. 

The report issued in 1920 stated that the 
receipts over expenses had attained the unusual 
sum of 191,472,665 f. The increase of transit 
receipts, compared with 1913, due to the higher 
tariff charges of 1916 and 1917, had barely co- 
vered the increase in expenses ; the traffic, al- 
though showing further progress over the pre- 
ceding year, was very much less than before the 
war. The situation would therefore not have 
been so good as then if it were not for an element 
of profit of a quite special character which 
showed itself on a lesser scale in 1919, viz., 
the benefits of the exchange. This in 1920 
amounted to 101, 772, 71 If. 76 e. This profit 
was made by the company in changing francs 
(notes) for money less depreciated in Egypt, 
where shipping dues are payable, and in pay- 
ments made outside Egypt, particularly in 
London. 

The total receipts for 1920 amounted 
to 267,460, 679f., an increase over 1919 of 
82,752,284f. The increase in transit dues was 
6,824,706f., but receipts from accessory sources 
show a decrease of 458,323f. 

Improvement Schemes.— -It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1015, the maximum draught of water 


allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1ft., making it 30ft 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24’ 4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 * 4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
lias been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
d raught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exoeption 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided In the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 
In June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
G inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Fort Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Hoads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and ct mented 
for over 800 metres, 'ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future, 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this tetter are indicated below : 

“In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 2lm. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local tune is used upon the railways 
arid telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes- — * The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 1 
hours east of Greenwich would, be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
tor international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 0 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable. 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations witli 
their continuous railway system^ all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 


possesses over the first alternative Is, that und n r 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under tho latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“It is proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50s. They would then represent a time 5 £ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S. f Calcutta 24 8., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 02 F., Quetta 02 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6J hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each case.” 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes m advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal 
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A resolution issued by the Government of 
India in May , 1016, announced the appointment 
of a Commission to examine and report upon the 
possibilities of further industrial development 
in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following ques- 
tions; — (n) Whether new openings for the pro- 
iitable employment of Indian capital in com- 
merce and Industry can be indicated ; (b) 
Whether and if so in what manner Government 
can usefully give direct encouragement to the 
industrial development: (1) By rendering tech- 
nical advice more freely available ; (2) by the 
demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries; (‘)) by 
affording directly or indirectly financial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which are not incompatible with 
tiie existing fiscal policy of ttie Government of 
India. 

Subjects Excluded.— The onginnl Reso 
iution expressly directed that certain matters 
should be excluded from consideration. In 
framing the terms of reference , said the Resolu- 
tion, It has been found necessary to exclude two 
matters from the scope of the Commission’s 
labours. In the first place any consideration 
of the present fiscal policy of the Government 
of India has been excluded from its enquiries. 
In the next place it was not proposed that the 
Commission should re-examine those aspects ot 
technical and industrial education which have 
recently been dealt with by a committee work- 
ing in England and India, whose reports are 
at present under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Personnel. — The Commission, as originally 
appointed, consisted of the following gentlemen : 
President, Sir T. H. Holland. Members; — Mr. 
Chatterton, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebra- 
him, Mr. 35. Hopkinson, Mr. C. E. Low, C.S., 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir R. N. Muk- 
kerjee, the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
F H. Stewart and Sir D. J. Tata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to serve on 
account of ill-health . 

Mr. E. Hopkinson w r as compelled for the 
same reason to retire. 

The commission met in October 1916 and 
proceeded on tour, but in February 1917, the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Holland to the 
presidency of the newly constituted Indian 
Munitions Board necessitated an interruption of 
the Commission’s work for some months. The 
tour was resumed in November, 1917. Sir 
Thomas Holland presided over the opening 
session in Bombay, after which he left the 
Commission and returned to his duties on the 
Munitions Board. The presidency of the com- 
mission was assumed by Sir Rajendranath 
Mukerji. 

The Report. 

The Report of the Commission, which was 
issued in Octoter 1918, is summarised j — 

It Is important to note that the constructive 
proposals depend on the acceptance of tw r o 
principles : — (1) that in future Government must 
play an active part in the industrial develop- 
' ment of the cc untry, with the aim of making 


India more self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and (2) that it is impossible for Govern- 
ment to undertake that part, unless provided 
with adequate administrative equipment and 
forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice . 

With these principles in mind, it wlllbe con- 
venient first to glance at the administrative 
machinery which the Commission proposes and 
then to examine the w ? ork which it is intended 
to do. The adminRtrative proposals include 
the creation ot imperial and provincial depart- 
ments of Industries and ol an Imperial Indus- 
trial Service. The impel ial department w'ould 
be in charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, assisted by a board of three 
members entitled the Indian Industries Boa id 
and be responsible for the Indiistiial policy ot 
Government and the inauguration and carrying 
out of a uniform programme of industrial 
development throughout, the country. The 
actual admini-tiative woik would ite almost, 
entirely decentralized and would devolve on 
Local Governments. The performance ot these 
duties would necessitate the ( mployment of a 
large staff of officers whose qualifications would 
primarily depend upon a knowledge of mechani- 
cal engineering ; and the formation of an Im- 
perial Industrial Service is suggested in ordt r to 
safeguard Government against the dangers and 
difficulties of casual recruiting. This service 
would consist mainly of mechanical engineers 
and engineering technologists the majority oi 
whom would be employed under the Local 
Governments. The headquarters ot the De- 
partment and of the Board should be with the 
Government ot India. 

The provincial departments would be adminis- 
tered by Directors of Industries, assisted by 
specialists and technical advisers wiio would 
usually be seconded from imperial services for 
work under the Local Government. A provin- 
cial Director would thus be able to develop 
the industries oi his province with the help ot 
competent engineers and scientists, lie would 
be advised by a provincial Board ot Industries 
composed mainly of non-officials and he should 
hold the post of a secretary to Government to 
secure expeditious and effective despatch of 
w r ork. 

Future Possibilities. — It now remains to 
consider the work which this organisation is to 
carry out and the conditions of India which 
render essential a policy of active intervention 
oil the part of Government in the industrial 
affairs of the country. The first chapters 
of the report deal with India as an Industrial 
country, ner present position and her potenti- 
alities. They show how little the march of 
modern industry has affected the great bulk 
of the Indian population, which remains en- 
grossed in agriculture, winning a bare subsistence 
from the soil by antiquated methods of culti- 
vation. Such changes as have been wrought 
in rural areas are the effects of economic rather 
than of industrial evolution . In certain centres 
the progress of western industrial methods is 
discernible ; and a number of these are described 
in order to present a picture of the conditions 
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under which industries are carried on, attention 
being drawn to the shortage and to the general 
inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack of 
an indigenous supervising agency. Proposals 
are made for the better exploitation of the forests 
and fisheries. In discussing the industrial 
deficiencies of India, the report shows how un- 
equal the development of our industrial system 
has been. Money has been invested in com- 
merce rather than industries, and only those 
industries have been taken up which appeared 
to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the 
war, too ready reliance was placed on imports 
from overseas, and this habit was fostered by 
the Government practice of purchasing stores 
in England. India produces nearly all the raw 
materials necessary for the requirements of a 
modern community; but is unable to manu- 
facture many of the articles and materials 
essential alike in times of peace and war. F01 
instance, her great textile industries are depen- 
dent upon supplies ol imported machinery and 
would have to shut down if command of the 
seas were lost. It is vital, therefore, for Govern- 
ment to ensure the establishment in India ol 
those industries whose absence exposes us to 
grave danger in event of war. The report 
advocates the introduction of modern methods 
of agriculture and in particular of labour-saving 
machinery. Greater efficiency in cultivation, 



be set free for industries, and the establishment 
of shops for the manufacture and repair ot ma- 
chinery would lead to the growth of a huge engi- 
neering industry. After examining the resourct s 
for generating power, the report savs the coal 
of India is generally of a poor quality and the 
radius within which it can be economically list'd 
is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension 
of metallurgical industries alreadv startt d 
involves a severe attack on our visible sup- 
plies of cooking coal. The Commission recom- 
mends a special survey of the coal position in 
India. The oil fields of Burma are being rapidly 
drained and no others ot equal value have been 
proved. Wind power is too intermittent for 
industrial use. Attention should be directed 
to more economical methods of using wood 
fuel, and new materials for industrial alcohol 
should be investigated. The harnessing of 
water power appears, however, to afford a more 
reliable source of energy, especially with a view 
to the development of thermo-electric indus- 
tries ; and Government is urgently enjoined to 
undertake a hydrographic survey in order to 
determine the places which offer possibilities 
for the establishment of hydro-clectric instal- 
lations. 

The Indian in Industries.— The next chap- 
ters deal with “The Indian in Industries.” 
They discuss measures designed to improve the 
efficiency of the Indian artisan and to encour- 
age the educated Indian to take part in 
industrial enterprise, it is shown that the 
relative lowness of wages paid to Indian 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative 
inefficiency of the individual Indian workman. 
The Commission assigns three causes lor this 
Inefficiency, viz., the absence of education, the 
prevailing low standard of comfort and the 
efleetfe ot preventive disease. The Commission 
expressed itself in favour of universal primary J 


education, but considers that it would be unfair 
and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, 
which devolves rather upon the State and local 
authorities. But education of a technical kind 
is also required and the method of instruction 
to be followed will vary for workers in organised 
and for workers in cottage industries, tho latter 
of whom, it may be remarked, considerably 
exceed the former in numbers. For cottage 
industries the Commission proposes an efficient 
system of education in industrial schools ad- 
ministered by head masters wilh practieal know r - 
ledge of the industries taught, and controlled 
by the Departments of Industries. The exten- 
sion of marketing facilities must go hand in 
hand with the teaching of improved processes. 
In the case of organised industries mechanical 
engineering is talon as a typical instance, and 
the proposals include the establishment of a 
system of organised apprenticeship for a period 
of four or five years, with practical training in 
the workshops and theoretical instruction in 
attached teaching institutions. 

The Commission places better housing in the 
forefront of its recommendations to raise the 
standard of comfort of the Indian artisan. Sub- 
ject to certain safeguards. Government should 
use its powers under the Land Acqubition Act 
to acquire sites for industrial dwellings, and land 
so acquired should be b ased to employers on 
easy terms. Special remedies are proposed in 
the case of Bombay, where the problems of 
congestion (ire unique. General measures oi 
welfare w'ork among factory employees are also 
suggested and special attention should be paid 
to tile improvement of public health. The 
elimination of such diseases as hookworm and 
malaria, which are prevalent almost every- 
where in India, w r ould add enormously to the 
productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits 
of the educated Indian is ascribi d to hereditary 
predisposition accentuated .by an unpractical 
system of education. A complete revolution 
in the existing methods of training is pro- 
posed. For manipulative industries, such as 
mechanical engineering, an apprenticeship 
system, similar to that suggested lor artisans 
should be adopted. The youth who aspires 
t o become a foreman or an engineer, must learn 
to take off his coat at the start and should serve 
a term of apprenticeship in the workshops, 
supplemented by courses of theoretical instruc- 
tion. At the conclusion of this period of training 
he may be allowed to specialise in particular 
subjects. For non -manipulative or opera- 
tive industries, on the other hand, the teaching 
institution should be the', main training ground, 
though practical experience is also necessary. 
Special proposals are made for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establish- 
ment of two imperial colleges is adumbrated, 
one for the highest grade of engineering and the 
other for metallurgy. To ensure the 
malnt( nance of close relations between the 
training institutions and the world of industry 
the general control of technical education 
should be, transferred to the Department of 
Industries. 

Government intervention. — The remain- 
ing chapters of the report deal more spe- 
cifically with Government intervention in 
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industries. Government clung long to the 
tradition of laissez faire in industrial matters ; 
but when in recent years it attempted to play 
a more active part in industrial development* 
its efforts were rendered futile by the absence 
of scientific and technical advice to assist it in 
estimating the value of industrial propositions,, 
and by the lack of any suitable agency to earr> i 
out approved proposals. To remedy the first j 
of these defects, a reorganisation ol the existing 
scientific services is advocated, in such a wav as ! 
to unite in imperial services, classified according 
to science subjects, all the scattered workers 
now engaged in the provinces on isolated tasks. 
.Rules are suggested to govern the relations 
between the members oi these services and 
private industrialists seeking advice. The situ- 
ation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment ol these services are 
questions for the decision ol which the Commis- 
sion considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative 1 machinery with which 
Government must be equipped and some ot the 
functions which that machinery will enable it to 
perform have already been described ; but there 
are many other directions in which the dev< lop- 
ment of industries can be stimulated. Useful 
and up-to-date information on commercial and 
industrial matters is essential both for Govern- 
ment and for private merchants and industria- j 
lists. A scheme is propounded for collecting 
such information and for making it available , 
to the public through officers of the Department , 
of Industries. The purchase of Government | 
stores in the past has been conducted in such i 
a way as to handicap Indian manufactures in 
competing for orders and to retard industrial 
development in India. The; Commission proposes 
that the Department of Industries should be 
in charge of this work and that orders should 
not be placed with the Stores Department ol 
the India Office until the manufacturing capabi- 
lities of India have first been exhausted. A 
chapter is concerned with the law of land 
acquisition and enunciates principles in accord- 
ance with which Government might cqmpul- j 
sorily acquire sites for industrial undertakings ; j 
in another, the various methods by which Gov- , 
eminent might render direct technical aid to 
industries are explained. The Commission con- : 
siders that ordinarily Government itself should 
undertake manufacturing operations only for 
the production of lethal munitions. The 
administration of the Boiler Acts, the Mining 
Rules and the Electricity Act, the employment 
of jail labour, the prevention of adulteration, 
patents, and the registration of business names, 
of trade marks and of partnerships, are matte rs 
which arc specifically dealt with. In the opinion 
of the Commission the compulsory registration 
of partnerships is practicable and the question 
should be examined by Government with a view 
to legislation. 

Small and Cottage Industries.— Industrial 
co-operation is discussed with reference to 
small and cottage industries; and the vexed 
question of railway rates on industries is 
considered. The Commission thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been 
prejudicial to industrial development and that 
the position requires careful examination with 


a view to the removal of existing anomalies. 
In particular it should be possible to increase 
the rates on raw produce for export and on 
imports other than machinery and stores for 
industrial use. The addition of a commercial 
member to the Railway Board and the better 
representation of commercial and industrial 
interests at the Railway Conference would help 
to secure a more 1 equable system ot rating. The 
improvement oi waterways and the formation 
of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta are also 
proposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorga- 
nisation of Indian capital and its shyness in 
| coining forward for industrial development. 
There is no lack ot money in the country, yet the 
industrialist cannot, obtain the use ot it except 
1 on terms so exorbitant as to do\onr a large puit 
ot his profits. There is a crying necessity tor the 
j extension of banking facilities in the mofussil. 

1 The Commission is dispo ed to tavour the esta- 
! blishment of an industrial bank or banks ; but it 
considers that the appointment ol an expert com- 
mittee is necessary to deal with this subject ami 
: ask Government to take action at an early date. 

! As an ‘interim* measure, a scheme is propounded 
for the provisions ot current finance to middle 
class industrialists, by which the banks would 
open cash credits in favour of applicants approved 
by the Department of Industries on the guaran- 
tee of Government. Various other methods of 
financial assistance by Government are suggested, 
in particular the provision of plant for small 
and cottage industries on the hire-purchase 
system. 

Position summed up. — To sum up, the 

Commission finds that India is a country rich in 
raw materials and in industrial po->sibiliti( s, but 
poor in manufacturing accomplishment. The 
deficiencies in her industrial system are such as 
to render her liable toioreign penetration in time 
of peace and to serious dangers in time of war. 
Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason 
capable of vast improveme nt. She relies almost 
entirely on foreign sources tor foremen and super- 
visors ; and her intelligentsia have yet to develop 
a right tradition of industrialism. Her stores 
of money lie inert and idle. The necessity oi 
securing the economic safety of the country and 
the inability ot the people to secure it without 
the co-operation and stimulation of Government 
impose, therefore, on Government a policy of 
energetic intervention in industiial affairs, and 
to discharge the multifarious activities which 
this policy demands, Government must be pro- 
vided with a suitable industrial equipment in the 
form of imperial and provincial departments of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is estimat- 
ed at Its. 80 lakhs ; they involve a capital expen- 
diture ol Its. 150 lakhs, mainly on educational 
institutions, and a further capital outlay of 
Rs. 00 lakhs is anticipated for future develop- 
ments. The Commission considers that this 
expenditure may be worked up to at the end of 
a period of 7 years 

Pandit Malaviya appended a minute of dissent 
objecting to the appointment of an Industrial 
Service and recommending the enlistment of 
the necessary staff for a term of years. 
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DEPARTMENT 

By a resolution of the Government, of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, dated 
February 20, 1020, a Board ot Industries and 
Munitions was constituted as a temporary 
organization designed to close the war commit- 
ments of the Indian Munitions Board, to take 
over from the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment and the Public Works Department certain 
items of work, and to undertake the initial work 
of industrial organisation, and in particular to 
irame detailed proposals lor a new Department 
of Industries. 

Proposals formulated by tin* Board of Indus- 
tries and Munitions tor the ci cation oi a Depart- 
ment of the Government, ot India to deal with 
industrial questions have now' received the ap- 
proval of Secretary oi the State lor hidia, and 
accordingly a permanent Department of Indus- 
tries was created in H>21 The new' Department 
will deal lor the present with the heads ot busi- 
ness detailed in the resolut ion It w ill bo undei 
the charge ot the lion. Sir Thomas Holland, 
Member of the Governor-General's executive 
Council 

Concurrently with the ereation of the perma- 
nent Department, ot industries, the Board of 
Industries and Munitions ceased to exist. The 
w'ork eonneeted with the closing ot the w r ar com- 
mitments ot the late Indian Munitions Hoard 
and the disposal ot surplus stores on behalf ol 
His Majesty’s Government has been entrusted 
to a separate temporary organisation under an 
officer designated Chief Controller (Suiplus 
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Stores) responsible to the Member-in-Charge of 
Industries. 

On the retirement of Sir George Barnes in 
April 1021 Sir Thomas Holland became Member 
in charge of the portfolios of Industries and 
Commerce. This post he resigned later in the 
year on account, of a dilference of opinion 
with the Viceroy on the subject of what, is called 
The Calcutta Munitions Case— a case where 
several individuals were under trial for fraud in 
j connection with munitions contracts during 
the war. The case raised no little commotion 
at, the time, not, the least ot the causes of tins 
i being the statement of tin* Advocate-General 
Jor the Crown that the Government knew t lie 
accused wen* guilt > and could prove that the.\ 
were guilt\, but did not- propose to proceed 
W'ith the ease. With the retirement of Sir 
Thomas Holland the activities connected with 
| the Department, other than routine matters 
wen* suspended, as 110 suecessoi had been 
] apiMiinfed up to the close oi the year and Mr 
C. A. Junes, tin* Secretary of f-lu* Department, 
j acted as Member. But although there lias not, 
been anv oJTicial pronouncement, on flu* subject 
I it is unlikely that the grandiose scheme prepared 
| by the industries Commission will conic to 
I fruition. There is not the money available, 
[Jor the Government of India are faced bv 
I serious and continuing delicifs, and there are 
! graxc doubts whether these recommendations 
j can lit in with the new constitution, which 
I remits Industrial to the Provinces toi adniinisf la- 
tion. 
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The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1801, and enlarged in 1860, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (l) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satir*, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (li) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing' from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Ueaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (in) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s lloyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, ail in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined witli white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander weais (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star ot five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
t»nd a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secret-ary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order: — H. I. M. The 
King. 

Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Go verner- General of 
India, the Right Honourable Lord Reading. 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

Prince Louis A1 boric D’Arenberg 
Hon. General His Majesty Chowfa Maha Va|l- 
ravudh, King of Siam. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. M. the Queen Empress 

H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H. H. the Gackwar of Baroda 

H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 

II. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 

II. H. the Maharaja of Travancore 

The Maiquis of Lansdowne 

II. Jl. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

11. H. the Maharaja of Kohlapur 

II. II. the Maharaja of Gwalior 

Lord Harris 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Baron Macdonnell 
Earl Curzon of Keddlcston 
Lord George Hamilton 
H. H. the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Am pt lull 

MaharajaSir Chandra Shunisheic Jung Bahadur, 
liana of Nepal. 

H. li. the Maharaja of Oichlia 
H. IT. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
II. II. the Begum of Bhopal 
! Sir Steuart Bayley 
j Sir Dighton Pro by n 
I 1 tat on Sydenham 
: Sir Arthur Lawlcy 
Sir John Hewet-t 
I II H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
j IT. II. Maharao of Kotah 
i General Sir O’Moore Creagh 
, General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
II. II. the Maharaja of Kapurtliala 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydeiabad 
H. IT. the Aga Khan 
IT. H. the Nawab of Tonk. 

IT. H. the Maharao of Cufceh- 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling 
Baron Pcntland. 

Baron Willingdon. 

H. E. Sir Charles Monro, 
n. H. Maharao Raja of Bundi. 

H. H . The Maharaja of Be nares. 

II. H. The Maharaja of Patiala. 

Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett. 

If. II. The Nawab of Rarapur. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

I Ssr Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir David Millei Barbour 
Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Henry Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Sir Frederick William Richards I rjc 
H. H. Maharao of Slrohi 
Sir Courtenay Peregrine llbert 
Sir William Mackworth Young 
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Sir William John Cunningham 

Sir Richard Udny 

Colonel Sir Howard Melliss 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 

Sir James Digges La Touche 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Donald Eobertson 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir William ltoe Hooper 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

H. H. Eaja of Chatnba 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordhaw 
Sir Thomas William Holdernees 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. Raj Eana of Jhalawar 
Eaja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jchangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir James Wilson 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir Henry Erie Richards 

Sir Gabriel Stokes 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir James Lyle, Baron Inchcape 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Mursbidabad 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

H. H. Maharaja of Kishangarh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra a-nd Lunottar. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir George Casson Walker 

H. H. Maharaja of Dhar 

li. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 

H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir George Head Barclay 

General Sir James Willcocks 

Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

Genl. Sir W. It. Birdwood. 

Sir Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clark 


Sir William Stevenson Meyer 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Stcyning William Edgerley 
Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon CardeW 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir C. H. A. Hill 

H. II. Maharaja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Puar. 

Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch -Behai 
H. H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Major-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major Gon. R. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 

H. H. Maharajadhiraj a Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Sir John Strathedan Campbell 
Sir Frank George Sly 
n, H. the Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 

Lieut. General Sir William Ilaine Marshall. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sii Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 
Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Daolat Singbji of Tdar 
The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Rajagopala 
Achariyar 
Sir R. Nathan 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Alexander Stanhope Cobbe. 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscolt Brooking. 
Lieut-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn. 

Sir George Barnes. 

Colonel Nawab Muhammad Nasrulla Khan 
of Bhopal. 

Sir Edward Maclagan 
Lord Smha of Raipur 
Sir N. D. Beatson-Bell 
Sir William Marris 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir G. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 
C. G. To dhu liter. 

Sir Henry Wheeler. 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Slid Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay. 
The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shaft. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hailey. 

The Hon’ble Sir Hamilton Grant of the North- 
West Frontier Provinces. 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 

Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Lieut. -Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 

Raja Piarl Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry Merk 

Chhfttrapati, Jagirdnr of Alipura 
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James Richard Naylor 
Sardar Jiwan Singh 
Col. George Herbert Trevor 
Lieut. -Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Jervoise Athelstane Baines 
Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 
Alan Cadell 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
James Fairbairn Finlay 
Joseph Parker 

Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule . 

Col. Thomas Gracey 
Sir Henry Babington Smith 
Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Charles William Odling 
Alexander Walmesley Cruickshank 
David Norton 
Thomas Stoker 

f ir Edward Richard Henry 
ucas White Ring 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
Henry Farrington Evans 
Richard Gillies Hardy 
Herbert Charles Fanshawe 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reiliy Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley 
Arthur Frederick Cox 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 
Major-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 
William Charles Macpherson 
Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Lt.-Gen. Henry Doveton Hutchinson 
Raja of Burdwan 
Nawab of Pahasu 
Raja Badan Singh 
Col. James White Thurburn 
Alfred Brereton 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Sir Alfred Macdonald Bulteel Irwin 
Col. James Bird Hutchinson 
Raja Ram Pal 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Herbert Bradley 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgerald 
Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 
Raja Narendra Chand 
Arthur Delaval Younghusband 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Col. Howard Goad 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Algernon Robert Sutherland 
Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Romer Edward Younghusband 
Major-General Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
Col. Henry Finnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambert Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 


i Raja Madho Lai of Benares 
| Sir Ashutosh Mukharji 
! Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakingt 
Hawkcs 

! Francis Cape! Harrison 
i Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Sraith . 

Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
! Norman Goodford Cliolmeley 
j Walter Francis Rice 
! Uavilland Le Mesurier 
Cecil Edward Francis B unbury 
Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 
■ James Mollison 
Sir Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Gouirmnt 
Herbert Lovely Eales 
Frederick Beadon Bryant 
i George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
I Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
! James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
! William Axel Hertz 
I Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
Brevet-LIeut.-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 

Surgeon -General William Burney Bannerman 

Lieut. -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 

Khan Zulftkar Ali Khan 

Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 

Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommeli" Hankin 

Faridoonji Jamshedji 

Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 

Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Raja Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour, 
Michael Kennedy 

Thakor Kamnsinghji Vajirajji of Lakhtar 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbimere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowbiay Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Paul Gregory Meiitua 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj. Nawabzada Obaidullah Khan 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland, O.l.E. 

Diwan Baha lur Chaube Raghun&th Doe. 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
Henry Venn Cobb 
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Major-General Gerald Godtrey Gdfard 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Tlie Thakor Salad) of Sayla 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sanlar Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

hieut.-Col. Raj Kumar Bir Bikram Singh 

Walter Maude 

Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

V\ illiam James Reid 

Mysore Kanthnraj Urs 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

S. M. Edwardes 
Lt.-Col F. H. Elliott 

Sir Herbert John Maynard. 

Lt.-Col A. B. l)ew 
Major W. M. Hailey 
H. 1. Keeling 
Sir A. H. Grant 
If. Sharp. 

L. C. Porter 
Jt. R. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. E. Douglas-Seott Montagu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

John Ghest Gumming 

Lieut. -Col. Stephen Lushington A{)lin 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

Col. L. A. C. Gordon 

T. A. Chalmers 

Sir Henry Robert Comvay Dobbs. 

R. Burn 
J. H. Kerr 

G. B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. C. Kaye 

Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, i.m.s 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Beniamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Evan Maconochie 

Francis Coope French 

Major-General C. W. G. Richardson 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

H. S. Laurence 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Maj.-Gen. R. Wapshare 
Brig-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Major-General J. C. Rimington 
Colonel H. R. Hopwood 
Brig.- General R. H. W. Hughes 
Brig.- General W. G. Hamilton 
Lieut.-Col. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major A. J. Andeison 
Brig.-General Theodoie Fraser 
Biig.- General W. N. Campbell 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
Hugh McPherson 


Henry Fraser Howard 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Lieut.-Col. Herbeit Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Temp. Lieut. -Col. Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. Felix Fordati 
Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bay ley Nepean 
Lieut -Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Chailes Maotaggart 
John Pcrronet- Thomi>sou 
Richard Mereditli 
Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Manubhai Nandsbankar Melit.ft 
Lieut -Col. Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameion Norman 
Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swine's 
Brevet-Col. James Wilton O’Dowda 
(Colonel Fredeiie George Lucas 
Brevet- Lieut. -Col. Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. Charles Ernest 
Graham Noiton 
Captain Wilt rid Nunn 

Brevet-Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) 
Hubert Tsacke 

Brevet-Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Generai) 
Stewart Gordon Loch 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Gen ) William 
Kelty McLeod 

Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Gen ) Robert 
Fox Sorsbie 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryee Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Sidney Mercer 
Reuny 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cassrls 
Charles George Todhunter 
Alexander Phillips Muddiman 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monie 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Major-General Harold Handley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Colonel Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
William Pell Barton 
C. F. Payne 
J. L. Rieu 
W. J. J. Howley 

B. P. Standen 
J. L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 
Nawabzada Haji Muhammad Hamidulla Khan 
of Bhopa 
George Rainy 

The Raja of Muhammadabad, United Provinces 
R. E. Holland 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. Beville 
0. A. Innes 

C. J. Hallifax 

Colonel (temporary Major-General) H. F. Cooks 
E. M. Proes 
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L. T. Harris 

A. It. Banerji 

It. I. R. Glancy 

W. R. Gourlay 

Colonel Iv. Wigra.ua, 1 . A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Bislian Das 

C. A. Barron 

H. M. It. Hopkins 
It. A. Graham 
P. J Mead 
G. It. Clarke 

D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Mohmed Ah Jvhan Kazil- 
bash of Lahore 

Caj)tam Baja Narendra Sail, of Tehri (Garhwa!) 
The Hon’ble Mr Knapp, 1 c s , Madras 
Mr. Murjori banks 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bray of the Foreign Depl. 

Mr. Arbutlmot of Burma 

Mr King of the Punjab 

Pandit Han Kishan haul of Uie Punjab 

Pandit Kishan Kaul of Julltinder, Punjab 

Mr. Hignell, Private Seeretaty to the Viceroy 

Mr Crerar of Bombay 

Colonel Mus pi aft 

Mr Copleston of the Foies!-,, Bombay 
Mr Bvans of Madras 

Officers of the Order. 

Secretary, Sir Jolm Wood 

Registrar, Col. Sir Douglas F. It. Dawson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in any one yeai ) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, commemorative of the 50th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are: (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains ; (ii) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed lm- 
peratricis Auspieiis, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (Hi) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Aus- 
piciti, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 


gold; (iv) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (ft) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the loft breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Krught Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King, 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— Lord 

Reading. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The 0 -r-Emperor of Korea. 

Shaikh Sir Khazal Khau, Shaikh of Moham- 

merah and Dependencies. 

Amu Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur Rahman. Ruler 
of Najd and JIassa and Kalif. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord Reay 

The Maharao of Cutch 

Lord Lansdowne 

Lord Harris 

The Nawab of Tonk 

The Waii of Kalat 

Lord Sandhurst 

Maharaja of Karauli 

Thakur Sahib of Gondal 

Thakur Sahib of Morvi 

Sir George Faudel-Phillipe 

The Maharaja of Benares 

Lord Curzon of Keddleston 

The Maharaja of Jaipur 

The Maharaja of Orchha 

Lord Ampthill 

Maharao of Bundi 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

The Aga Khan 

The Maharaja of Travuncore 

Lord Lamington 

The Begam of Bhopal 

Sir Edmond Elies 

The Nawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

The Maharaja of Bikaner 

The Maharao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

The Nawab of Rampur 

Maharaj Sir Kishan Parshad 
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Lord Hardinge 

Lord Carmichael 

Maharaja of Kashmir 

Sir Louis Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordan 

The Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Mir of Khairpur 

The Raja of Cochin 

Lord Pentland 

The Raja of Pudukottai 

Lord Willingdon 

Maharaja of Kolhapur 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bay ley 

Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

Sir Micnael Francis O’Dwyer 

Major-Gen. Sir George Olai Ross-Kcppel 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali. Prince of A 1 cot 

Major-Gen. Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 

The Raja of Cochin v 

Sir William Duke 

Sir W. S. Meyer 

Lieut. (Temp. Captain) Sir G. A. Lloyd 
The Maharaja of Baroda 
The Maharaja of Alwar 
The Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

H. H. Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Maharaja of 
Bhutan 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Yon Hedin 
The Sultan of Shehr and Mokalla 
Cavaliere Filippo Do’Filippi 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahar’ui 
Rana of Nepal 

H. E. the Amir of Najd and Hassa and Katif 
General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin .Ali of 
Labej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal. 

Genl. Sir Tex Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal. 

H. E. The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
Sir Y ang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun and Governor 
of Hsin Kiang Province. 

Sir Mirza Ali Muhammad Khan Mowaqqar-ed- 
Dowleh, late Governor of Gulf Ports 
H. E. Sir Mirza Ahmad Khan Daiya Bagi, 
present Governor of Gulf Ports 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappei 
Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 
Sir Bradford Leslie 
Sir Arthur Baron Carnock 
Sir Guildford Molesworth 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 


Sir Arthur George Macpherson 

Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howortb 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Col. Sir Henry lievenshaw Thuillier 
Sir AVm. R. Brooke 
Maharaja of Gidhaur 
Nawab of Lobar u. 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Hext 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahlu walla 

Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyar 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Mira 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ofctley 

bieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 

Sir Fredric Styles Pliilpin Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 

Maharaja of Balrampur 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

H. H. Maharaja dhiraja of Kishangarh 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Maharajadhiraja of BurdwaD 

Sir Wilhelm Schiich 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grovei 

Sir Charles Rait Cleveland 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sitamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir AmarsinhjiBanesinhji (Vankaner) 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Filose 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
H. H. Maharawat of Partabgarb 
H. H. Maharaja of Bljawar State, Bundel* 
kh&nd 
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Sir John Twigg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Marc Aurel SteiD 
Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
Sir Henry Alexander Kiik 
Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Chief of Jamkhandi 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macartney 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D. Pcitani 
Maharaja of Kasimbazaar 
Lieut. -Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Faridoonji Jamshedji, o.s.i. 

Sir Mokshagundam ViBVesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Mohworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Verc Levinge 
Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-IIuda 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
Sir Alexander Henderson Diaek 
Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. Raja Sir Arjun Singh of Narsingarn 
Captain Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H. H. the Raja of Bdaspur 
Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir Raleigh Gilbert Egerton 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keifry 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beyuon 
Raja of Rajgarh 
Rana of Banvani 
Raja of Sonpur 
Capt. Raja Sir Hari Singh 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Colonel Sir Vcre Bonaray Fane * 

Thakur Saheb of Rajkot 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Buchanan 
Lieut.-Col. Raja Jaichand of Lambagraou 
Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ahred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sjr Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair M arris 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk oi 
Chifcral 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 
Sir James Heibcrt Seabrooke 
Sir C. E. Low, I.C.S. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, i.s o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altliam 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Bering 
Major-Gen. H. F. B. Freeland 
Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 


Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Mclierban Sir M. V. Raje Ghorpade, 

Chief of Mudhol 

The Hon'blc Sir W. Maude, i.o.s. 

The Ilon'ble Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna 
Bose, Kt. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, I.c.S. 

J. G. Gumming 
H. J. Maynard 

II. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
II. K. C. Dobbs 
II. A. Crump 

Sardar Arur Singh of Amritsar 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapsliare. 

Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
The Maharaja of Sirmur. 

The Nawab of Malerkotla 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
W. D. Sheppard 
L. C. Porter 
Lieut.-Col. A. B Dew 

Nawab Khan-l-Zaman Khan, Chief of Amb 
Nawab Haji Fateh All Khan Kazilbasli 
Raja Muhammad Nazim Klian Mir of Iluuza 
Major-Gen. W. R. Edwards, i.m S. 

E. Maconoehie. 

Sardar Kantaraj Urs. 

Dr. W. H. Willeox. 

Ex-Officio Companion (C. I. E.) 

Sir Courtenay P. llbert 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad All Rais-ut-Tujjar 
James Carruthers Rhea Ewing 
Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hay at Daud, Persian 

< 11 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Lieut.-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut. Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen, Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — {Europe) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy — ( Europe ) 
Colonel Indra Shum Shore Jung Bahadur 
Rana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Bliuban Bikram Rana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Shamsliore Bikram Rana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Jit Jung Sabi — (Nepal) 

Lieut -Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa— (Nepal) 
Major Uttara Bikram Rana— (Nepal) 

Captain CJrihmardan Tliapa— (Nepal) 

Captain N arsing Bahadur Basniat— (Nepal) 
Shikh Abdulla Bin Jasini, Ruler of Qatar— 
(Penian Gulf) 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
The Maharaja of Panna, Central India 
The Hon’ble Mr. Lemcsurier, Bihar and Orissa 
Mr. Fagan, Punjab 

Raja Madho Singh of Sikar, Jaipur State 
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•Sir Noroot Warren of the Imperial Bank of India 
Sahib Sri Goviuda Krishna Yacheudruluvaru 
Bahadur, Panclihazari Mansubhdar of Vonkat- 
giri, Madras 

Raja Saiyid Aim Jafar of Pirpur, Fyzabad 
Mr. Bell (Retired) 

Matilvi Alnnad Husain 

Nawab Amin Jang Bahadur of the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Professsor Sir J. Biles, India Office 
Lieut.-Col. Haig of tiie British Legation in Persia 

Companions (C. I. E. 

Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
Col. John H. Rivett-Carnac 
Roscoe Bocquet 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 
Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
Richard Isaac Bruce 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley 
Lieut. -Col. Charles William Owen 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
Maj.-Gen. Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Rev. William Miller 
Benjamin Lewis Rice 
Mortimer Sloper Howell 
Maj.-Gen. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Royie 
The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer Ah 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 
Major.-Gen Charles Smith Maclean 
Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 
Charles Henry Tawney 
Henry Irwin 
Sir James L. Walker 
Rayner Childe Barker 
Lieut. -Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 
Gen. William Percival Tomkins 
Berthold Ribbentrop 
Langton P. Walsh 
Edmund Neel 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir George L. Holford 
Maj.-Gen. L. H. E. Tucker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Poingdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 
Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 
Paul Gregory Melitus 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Richard Carnae Temple 
Edward C. S. George 
Col. Frank William Chatterton 
Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 
Arthur C. Hankin 
Adam G. Tytler 
Charles E. Buckland 
Harry A. Acworth 
Col. C. A. Porteous 
Col. C. T. Lane 
Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 
Col. W. R. Y eliding 
Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 
Frank Henry Cook 


Francis Erskine Dempster 
Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 
Lieut. -Col. James John Macleod 
Capt. Norman Franks 
Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 
Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
! Khan Bahadur Sir Naoroji Pestonji Vakil 
Col. RuBsell Richard Pulford 
J Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 
; Col. Robert Alexander Wauhope 
Edwin Darlington 
Dr. Waldemar M. Haffkine 
| Rustam ji Dhanjibhai Mehta 
; Charles Godolphin William Hastings 
Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 
j Col. John Charles F. Gordon 
l Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Duncan James Macpherson 
John Campbell Arbuthnott 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
Henry Cecil Ferard 
Charles George Palmer 
Lieut. -Col. Samuel John Thomson 
P. C. H. Snow 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 
, Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 
W. T. Van Someren 
Charles Still 
Col. H. K. McKay 
Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
- Francis Jack Needham 
Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 

Col. Walter Gawen King 

James Sykes Gamble 

Sir George William Forrest 

Lieut.-Col. Frank Popham Young 

Reginald Hawkins Greensfcreet 

John Sturrock 

John Stuart Beresford 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 

Edward Louis Capj ell 

Sir Lancelot Hare 

George Moss Harriott 

Frederick George Brunton Trevor 

Sir Walter Charleton Hughes 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Rai Bahadur Sir Kailash Chandra Basu 
Henry Felix Hertz 
j Courtenay Walter Bennett 
J Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
' Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
; Bertram Prior Stan den 
! Henry Alexander Sim 
Lieit.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 
Col. John Crimmin 
Lteut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 
Babu Kail Nath Mitter 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Col. Oswald Claude Radford 
Major-General George Kenneth Scotfc-Moncrietl 
Major-General Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut. -Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
General Mir Ausaf All Khan 
Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Sir Richard Amphiett Lamb 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tuckor 
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Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswarai Kao 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlet te 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Sir Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Maj.-Gen. Francis Edward Archibald Chamle’ 
Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 
Walter Bernard de Winton 
Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 
Havilland Le Mesurier 
Robert Nathan 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcoek 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Muhamraed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunra 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruick shank 

Sir Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Nawab Mir Mehrulla Khan 

Nawab Fateh All Khan 

Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Banncrman 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Bcamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Raja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William JNinnls Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward Wallet Stoney 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col. W. F, T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
David Bayne Horn 

Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Plrajirao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Surg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Mating Wynch 
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Arthur William Uglow Pope 
George Frederick William Thibant. 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbinicre 

Lieut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
! Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
, Major-Gonl. Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 
’ Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
: Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gloadowe-Neweomen 
Edward Anthony Doran 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
, Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawleas 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MaeLaughlin 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St.. George Manners-Smith 
Lieut.-Col. David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 

Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 
Gen. William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbio 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Macleod. 

Rear-Admiral George Havley-Hewett 
! Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Granville Bev*lle 
i Diwan Bahadur Sir Diwan Daya Kishen Kan J 
Lieut. Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut.-Col. Denys Brooke Blake way 
Maung Bah-J’oo 

, Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconoehy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
1 Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
| Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spencer 

1 Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
William King- Wood 
, Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Acharlyar. 

! Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Col. James Henry Elias Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell 
Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Nrittya Gopal Basu 
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William LochicI Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Didsbury Sheppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquct 
John Hubert Marshall 
Charles Michie Smith 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
Lieut. -Col. George Grant G 01 don 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenovix- Trej ch 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
Andrew Blgoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guider 
John Paul Wari urton 
James William Douglas Johnstone 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay St r alt <» 1 
James Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Charles Bayley 

Rai Bahadur Lala Shco Prasad 

Frederick William Johnston 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

William Malcolm Hailey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Got Inn 

Col. Charles Mactaggart 

Hopctoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid 

Ludovic Charles Porter 

Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyava Hara Prasad Shashtii 

Lieut.-Col. Allen McConaghey 

Nawab Kaisar Khan, Chief of the Mag.vei Tr.be 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 

Robert Charles Francis Volkers 

Henry Ilubert Hayden 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

William liucker Stikeman 

Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 

George Sanky Hart 

Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadui 

John Henry Kerr 

Hon. Col. George Henry Evans 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. John Anderson Graham 

Francis Hugh Stewart 

Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Maneckjee Byr&mjee Dadabhoy 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Major John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Colonel J. Desraj Urs 
Lieut.-Col. Armine Brereton Dew 
Lieut.-Col. James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwcs 
Col. William Burgess Wright 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 
Col, Gilbert Walter Palin 


Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Col. William Daniel Hen»y 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Major John Glennie Greig 

Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 

Vala-Laksraan Meram, Chief of Thana-Devl! 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg. 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abereromby Duff 
j Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William ffrench-Mullen 
Bernard Coventry 
I Albert John Harrison 
Richard Hamilton Campbell 
Rao Bahadur Bangalore Perumal Annaswarni 
Mudaliar 

Farfulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
1 Lieut.* General Sir Michael Joseph Tlghe 
Major-General William Bernard James 
! Colonel Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
, Edward Denison Ross 
1 John Hugh Coy 

| Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hasan Khan 
Brig.-General Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
David Wann Aikman 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut. -Col. Frederick William Wodehouse 
Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 
1 Major-General Maitland Cowper 
: Thomas Walker Arnold 
, Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
John Hope Simpson 
Jrt -Colonel Hugh Stewart 
Major William Glen Liston 
Major-General Edwin Henry de Vere Atkinson 
j Walter Stanley Talbot 
1 Frank Adrian Lodge 
Lieut.-Col. Robert William Layard Dunlop 
Hrishl Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgafce 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard* Lowslej 
Lt .-Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 
, Lt -Col. Cecil Kaye 
William Foster 
Lt.-Col. G. K. Walker 
Sardar Appajl Rao Sifcole Ankkar 
Henry Fraser Howard 
Lawrence Mercer 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
P. R. Cadell 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. G. 8. Crauford 
W. C. M. Dundas 
Hon. Col. V. N. Htckley 
J. H. Lace 

Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddiman 
Charles Cunningham Watson 
H. L. Stephenson 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. John 
Abanindra Nath Tagore — 

W. H. H. Arden-Wood 
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J. E. Pearson 
Ool. &. J. Blaciham 
W, 0. Ashmore 
Hugh Edward Clerk 

Percy James Mead i 

Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 
Prank Charles Daly 
H&jl Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Sahib 
James Gargrave Covernton 
Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
William Pell Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Rang oath Naraingh Mudholkar 
Hebbalalu Velaur Nanjundayya 
Lleufc.-Colonel James Curry Robertson 
Raghu nath V enkaj i Sabnls 
Col. William Molesworth 
Phillip Glynn Messent 
lialubnai Saraaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birley 
Mohendranath Ray 
Prank Frederick Lyall 
Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Frank Currie Lowis 
Lewis French 
Col. Sidney Mercer Renny 
Major Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 
Ricnard Hugh Tickell 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
Lleut.-Col. Fits Warren Lloyd 
Lieut. -Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Nawab Khair Baksh, Khan Bahadur 
Thomas Summers 
Kiran Chandra De 
Frank Willington Carter 
Charles Montague King 
Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
Edward Raws on Gardiner 
Frederick Samuel Philip Swann 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Mir Kamal Khan, Jam of Las Bela, Kalat 
Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Major-General Dewan Blshan Das (Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

Major Frederic Gauntlctt 
Major Samuel Richard Christophers 
Colonel George William Patrick Dennys 
William Peter Sangster 
Montague Hill. 

Major Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur ! 

Cecil Bernard Ootterell 

Alfred Windham Lushington 

Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Ram Charao MItra 

Lleut.-Col. Walter Thomas Grice 

Lleut.-Col. Hector Travers Dennys 

Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Ziia-ud-dln Ahmed 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal 

Lt.-Col. Cedi Charles Stewart Barry 

John Frederick Gruning 

Lt.-Col. Beniamin Holloway 

Brevet-Col. Cyril Mosley Wags tail 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Ooi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh^ 

David Petrie 


Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Lt.-Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Geoffrey F. deMontmorency 

Raja Pratab Singh of Ali Raj pur 

Urevet-Lieut.-Col. Cecil John Lyons Allausou 

Chunilal Hari Lai Setalvad 

John Andrew Turner 

Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikary 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Raja Moti Chund 
Matthew Hunter 
John Tarlton Whitty 
Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Muspratt-Williams 
Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Soliawal 
Lt.-Col. Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 
Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major William John Keen 
Lieut.-Col. William Magill Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 
Brigadier-General Offey Bohun Stovin Fairlees 
Shore 

Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Lieut.-C'ol. Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 

Commander M. W. Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Venganad Vasudeva Raja 

Col. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Sathe 

Christopher Addams- Williams 

Ral Bahadur Banshidhar Banerji 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kliby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

Lala Ram Sare.n Das 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shall 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

John Loader Maffcy 

Diwan Bahadur Tiwari Chhajuram 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

Sfceuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Capt. A. G. J. MacIIwaine 

Brig.-General H. A. K. Jennings 

Lt.-Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Major E. J. Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Maj.and Brevet-Col. Richard Alexander Steel ■ 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. d*Arey Charles Brown low 

R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcliffe 

E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerlcl 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Major Amrose Boxwell 

Bt.-Col. N. R. Radcliffe 
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Major William Gillitt 
William John Keith 
Henry Miller 
G. B. Power 
Kobert Ersklne Holland 
A. J. W. Kitchin 
W. It. Gourlay 
W. S. Colitis 

Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Day 

(Tem.) Major R. S. F. Macrae 

Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

P. A. Churchward 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 

Rao Bahadur Appaji Ganesh Dandekaj 

Charles Francis Fitch 

M. Y. Young 

S. M. Burrows 

P. J. Hartog 

Lt.-Col. (Tem.-Col.) H. A. Young 
Col. Norborne Kirby 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Dickson 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 
Lt.-Col. W. E. R. Dickson 
Major William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Col. S. M. Rice 
Lt.-Col. C. B. Stokes 
Major E. S. Gillett 
Major E. C. Withers 
Major Edmund Walter 
Captain Duncan William WiLon 
Francis Sylvester G rims ton 
V ictor Bayley 
William Alexander 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto Longtield Crasteii 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Denys de Saumarez Bray 
Henry Phillips Tollinton 
James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
Arthur Willsteed Cook 
Thomas Eyebron Moir 
James Crerar 

Henry Robert Crosfchwaite 
Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 
Rai Bahadur Hari Ram Goenka 
Taw Sein Ko 
Jivanji Jamsliedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Ruo Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnarajapuram Pailcgondai 
Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Robert Glover Jaquet 

Major (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Tempy. Col. Alexander Hierom) Ogilvy 
Spence 

Lt.-Col. Charles Albert Edmond O’Meara 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick ltedl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Maj. David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Temp. Brig.-General Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Major Harold Hay Thorburn 
Captain Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Muhi-ud-dln Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Maf.-Gen. Sardar Fooran Siogh, Bahadur 


Lt.-Col. Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Tempy. Capt. Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Major David Munro 
Reverend W illiam Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrio 
Commander Hubert McKenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Tempy. Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaburne Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 
Lt.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Lt.-Col. Eknath Hathi 

Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Col. James Archibald Douglas 

Charles ltowlatt Watkins 

John Henry Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Maharaja Tashi Namgyal, Maharaja of Sikkim 

Sao Kawn Kiao Sawbwa of Kengtung 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Lt.-Col. Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

Lt.-Col. James Donald 

William W T oodword Homell 

Harchandrai Yishindas 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singli 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustus Henry Deane 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltino 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Lt.-Col. Francis William Hallow es 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colqohoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Raja Sayyid Abu Jafar, Taluqdarof Pirpur 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Gopinatn 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Khan Bahadur Khan Ahmad Shah 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Brig.-General John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Tempy. Major John Arnold Wallinger 

Captain Edward William Charles Noel 

Colonel William Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darlcy 

Lieut.-Col. Harry John Cotter 

Brev.-Colonel C. M. Goodbody 

Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Major William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Robeit Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cumeron 
James Laird Kinloch 
Major Alfred James Hughes 
Nawab Saiyld Nawab AH Chaudhurl Khan 
Bahadur 

Clauder Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
Bernbaid Martin Samuelson 
William Frederick Holms 
George Herman Collier 
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Tbomaa Emerson 

Jyotsananath Ghosal 

Allan William Pirn 

George Rainy 

Major George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

John Ernest Jackson 

John Robertson Henderson 

Sardar Bahadur Gurnam Singh 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Nasarwauji Navroji Wadia 

Brig.-Genoial Robert George Strange 

Brig.* General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Lieut -Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Brevet-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, I M.s. 

Captain Seymour Douglas Vale, r.i.m . 

Arthur Cecil Me Watters 

Major Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Tillotson Rich 

A. V, Venkataramana Aiyar 

Mafor-General Farman Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur 

Lieufc.-Colonel Qadlr Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Kornoll Biernacki 

Brig. General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig. General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brev.-Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Lieut.-Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Lleut.-Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Lieut.-Col. Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lleut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Lieut.-Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut.-Col. Sardar Kishen Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Major Walter Feliowos Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut. Francis Beta Daveru 

Commander A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, i.m.S. 

Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, i.A. 

Temp. Lieut.-Col. Llewellyn William Lewis 

Lieut.-Col. George McPherson 

Major Norman Emil Henry Scott, T.M S. 

Major W. R. J. Srroggie, T.M.S. 

Captain Stewart George Cromartie Murray 

Capt. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Lleut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubrou 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Samuel Perry O'Donnell 

E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Inues Mayhew 
William Crooks 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvins 
Hubert Digby Watson 
George Ernie Chatfteld 
Lieub.-Col. John Tolfer Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D' Oiler Darley 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 
Bertram Beresford Osmaston 


Major John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Brig.-General Herbert Augustus Tggtilden 

Brev. Lleut.-Col. Richard Stukeloy St. Jo! n 

Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Uae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieub.-Col, Andrew Louis Charles McCorml k 

Lieut .-Col. F. E. Swinton 

Lbut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Lleut.-Col. Muhammad Afza! Khan 

Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Lieut.-Co’. Francis Richard Soutter Gervera 

Colin John Davidson 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Frederick William Hanson 

Nawab Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, Tiwana 

Nawab Maula Baksh 

Colonel Vindeshri Prasad Singh 

Sardar Lakhameouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desal 

Lieut.-Col. W. W. Cleme3ha, J.MS. 

| Brevet-Lt.-Col.NapierGoorge Barrow Goodfellow 
! Lieut.-Col. P. Francis Chapman 
| Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 
Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
| Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 
Brevct-Licut.-Col. (temporary Lieut.-Col.) C. 
E. Alexander 

Major and Brevet- Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 
Major H. C. Prescott 

Temporary Major (temporary Col.) J. C. Ward 

Temporary Mijor C. F. Maopherson 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Captain P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Major C. L. Peart 

Brevet-Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. De 
0. O’Grady 

Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 

Lieut.-Col. F. McCouaghcy 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Gausseu 

Major G. B. Murray 

Purusliotfcamdas Thakurdas 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusaf Shah 

N. E. Marjoribanks 
Atul Chandra Chatarji 
R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lleut.-Col. H. C. Boadon 
H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

C. B. Petraan 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
R. Clarke 
M. J. Cogswell 
Lleut.-Col. J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
H. H. Hainea 
R. S. Hole 

Cursetji Nowroji Wadia 
E. Teichman 

D. Clouston 

O. A. Bell 

Raja Bahadur Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
W. J. Bradshaw 
Lieut.-Col. R. A. Needhan: 

J. Crosby 

O. A. Inues 

P. P. J. Wodehouse 
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Captain E, I. M. Barrett 
8 F Stcwftrt 

Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) P. L, O’Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 

IJeut. (temporary Captain) H. H. F. M. Tyler 

Col. H. W. R. Senior 

Lieut.-Col. R, H. Maddox 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Bowen 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Keogh 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. A. Porch 

Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) A. B. Fry 

Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) A, V. W. Hope 

Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) L. E. Gilbert 

Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 

Major H. Murray. 

Captain and Brevet-Major (temporary Lieut.- 
Col.) C. de L. Christopher 
Captain and Brevet-Major F. M. Carpendnle 
Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) A. H. C. Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain (temporary Lieut-Col.) C. 0. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marrs 
Lieut, (temporary Col.) G. Evans 
Lieut. -Col. S. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
SirE. Bonham-Carter 

Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J, H. Howell 
Jones 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. E. Wilson- Jolmst on 
Major W. S. R. May 

Temporary Captain (temporary Col.) W. It. 
Dockriil 

Temporary Lieut, (temporary Major) G. M. 
O’Rorke 

Capt. C. R. Wason 
Capt. 0. Mackenzie 
Capt. J. B. Hanafln 
Lieut,-Col. M. Synge. 

Capt. (acting Major) M. C\ Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
1 ieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Brevet.-Col. (temporary Brigadier- Genl.) A. G, 
Wauchope 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) G. F. White 
R. W. HildyaTd-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Bahadur 

Brigadier-Genera) R. M. Betham 

Col. W. C. Black 

Lieut.-Col. E. R. P. Boileau 

Lieut.-Col. W. L. J. Caery 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) G. Chi isiam 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. R. Cook 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) F. W. II. (’ox 

Col. G. M.Duff 

Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) E. G J. Hall 
Major D. R. Hewitt. 

Major L. Hirsch. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Hodgkinson. 

Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) G. Howson 
Lieut, (temporary Lieut.-Col.) K. M. Kirkhopc 
Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane. 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) J. H. Lawrence- 
Archer. 

Col. R. S. Maclagan. 

Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) G. G. C. Maclean 
Major C. N. Moberley. 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.).H. C. Nanton 
E. P. Newnham* 

Lieut.*Col. S. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds' 


Lieut.Col. L. Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Lieut, (temporary Lieut.-Col.) R. B. Wilson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-General) F, W. 1), 
Quinton 

Lieut. -Col. C. N. Watney 

Eessalder Habibur Rahman Khan, Khan Sahib 

Lt.-Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Major George Stuart Douglas 

Major Charles Edward Edward- Collins 

Brevet Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major Harold Berrridge 

Brevet-Col. M. R. W. Nightingale 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh 

H. Moncrieft Smith 

F. St. J. Gebbie 

K han Bahadur PirBaksh Wa 1 ad Mi an M uh amm ad 
S. S. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richcv 

F. W. Woods 
A‘ T. Holme 
G*G. Sim 

L eut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
L eut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 
Ri. S. Troup 
M. A. Thompson 

K. B. W. Thomas 
J. A. Stevens 

D. A. Thomson 
A. Brebner 
V. Dawson 

G, Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Rai Bahadur Baikuntha Nath Sen 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Col. Harry Christopher Ty tier 
Col. A. L. Tarver 
Col. Cyril Norman Macmullen 
Col. (temporary Col. Commandant) Harry 
Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Cecil Norris Baker 
Lieut.-Col. Harry Dixon Packer 
Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 
Brevet Lieut.-Col Henry Charles Swinburne 
Ward 

Brevet Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Major (temporary Lieut.-Col) Duncan Ogilvio 
Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) James Scott 
Pitkeathly 

Major Charles Edward Bruce, 

Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Lieut. (temporary Lieut.-Col. Arthur Vernon 
Hawkins 

Ernest William Tomkins 
I Colonel Campbell Coffin 
P. Harrison 
I W. C. Renouf 
Abdul Majid (Assam) 
i Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Verney 
1 E. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. 0. R. A. Bond 
i J. Reid 
! W. P. Cowie 
I C. W. E. Cotton 
| C. M. Hutchinson 
j Major F. H. Humphreys 
j Major F. W. Gerrard 
J R, S. Pearson 
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Raja Sifat Bahadur (Governor of Yasin.) 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibulla 

C. T. Allen 
C. B. Labouche 
Cawasji Jehangir 
A. K. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
Col. C. E. E. Francis Kirwan Macquoid 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Comyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Major Clendon Turberville Dankos 
Nawab Mahammad Khursliaid All Khan o 
Dujana 

Khan Bahadur Sayid Mehdi Shah 
Diwan Bahadur Biwan Daulat Rai 

M. Keano 

J. D. Shifton 

Lieut-Col. P. S. M. Burlton 

C. M. Webb 

D. T. Chadwick 
H. W. M. Ives 
C. M. Baker 
W. A. Marr 

G. L. Corbett 
Major E. H. S. James 
J. T. Gwynn 

Lieut. -Col. B. M. Bavidson, I M.S. 

Lieut. -Col. F. O’Kinealy, I.M.s. - 

Lieut-Col. W. F. Harvey, I.M.S. 

Lieut.-Col. L. A. Grimston 

Lieut. -Col. John Lawrence Van Geyzel 

Lieut.-Col. F. Mus pratt 

Major n. G. Vaux 

A. C. Itumboll 

H. C. Sampson 

E. J. Butler 

A. W. Dods 

B. M. Balal 

Copal Bas Bhandari 
Jadu Nath Mazumdar 
J. B. Murzban 

N. M. .Toshi 

11. E. A. Cotton 

F. II. Brown 
Hamid Khan 

Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi Amir of Easa.i, Mesc 
potamia 
J. E.C. Jukes 
15. Burdon 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan o 
Chhitari 

H. E. W. Martindell 

A. Montgomerie 

E.R. Abbot 

J.C. Smith 

P. B. Thomas 

J. R. Cunningham 

8. Cox 

L.M. Crump 

H. K. Briscoe 

Lieut.-Col. II. R. Neville. 

Lieut-Col. B. H. Bearc, I.M.S. 

If. V. Hare Scott 

R. W. Church 

Major L. M. Heath 

Major L. E. Lang 

Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 

Rao Bahadur K. G. Bamle 

J. W. Mackinson 

A. L. Playfair 

Rai Bahadur A. 0. Sen 


Maganlal Thakordas Balmukandas Modi 
I Br . M. N. Bannerjee 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdul Majid, 
j Assam 

Major-General Smith, Eastern Command 
Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, Government of India 
| Mr. Rennie, North-West Frontier Province Ser- 
vice 

1 Lieut -Col. Patterson, Ajmcr-Merwara 
Mr. McAlpin, Bengal 
Mr. Blunt, United Provinces 
Lieut.-Col. Entrican, Burma 
Mr. Stewart of the Indian Police, Punjab 
r Mr. W. F. Hudson, i.e.s., Bombay 
Mr. Hope, Superintending Engineer, Simla Im- 
perial Circle 

Mr. Mearcs, Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India 

Lieut-Col. Standage, Mysore 
Major Goldie, Military Secretary to the Governor 
of Madras 
Mr. Thomas, Madras 
Mr. Moysey, Bombay 
Mr. Macphcrson, Bihar and Orissa 
Mr. Maung Po Hla, Deputy Commissioner, 
Burma 

Mr. Armstrong, Indian Police, Central Provinces 
Mr. Williamson, Indian Police, United Provinces 
Mr. Newmarch, late Accountant-General 
Mr. Wathen, Klialsa College, Amritsar 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Ivhan, Political 
Agent, Loralai, Baluchistan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur of the Alwar In- 
fantry, Rajputana 

Raja Manilal Smgh of Roy of Chakdighi, Bengal 
Khan Bahadur Nasarvanji Hormasji Choksy, 
Bombay Municipality 

Lieutenant Raja Chandra Singh of Atra, Chanda* 
pur, Rae Bareli 
Mr. Durrant, India Office 

Mr. A. McLagan of Messrs. Turnbull, Gibson and 
Company, London 

Officers of the Order. 

Secretary, SirJ. B. Wood. 

Registrar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
f and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA, 

Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
H. M. Queen Alexandra 
H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H, R. H. the Princess Royal 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
H. R. H. the Princess Christian of Scheleswlg- 
Holstein 
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H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H. R. H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
H. I. and R. H. the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
H. R, H the Duchess of Albany 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cumberland 
II. R. H. the Princess Frederica Baroness of 
von Pawel-Rammingen , 

H. R. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess oi 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

H. I. & R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia j 
H. R. H. the Hereditary Princess of Hoheniobe* 
Langenburg 

B. R. H. the Crown Princess of Sweden 
H, R. H. the Princess Patricia of Connaught 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 1 
Augustine Charlotte, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen 

H. H. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

H. fl. the Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

Baroness Kinioss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 


Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spencer-ChurchUl 
Baroness Reay 

H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

H. H. Maharani of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wen lock 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekw. r 

H. H. Itani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberts 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

The Lady Willingdon 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 


THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912— being as 
follows : — “ Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the publio interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now lor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
rs that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ’* The decoration is styled 
“The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India" and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-HInd for Public Service 
in India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika 
Advaai, M. S. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 
Alexander, A. L. 

AUnut, The Rev. Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Raranarayan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Balfour. Dr. Ida 
Banerji, Sir P. C. 


i Barber, Benjamin Russell 
I Barnes, Major Ernest 
Basu, Sir Kallas Chandra, Rai Bahadur 
Beals, Dr.; American Marathi Mission, Bombay, 
i Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary. 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bmtley, Dr. Charles Albert 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major General Alfred 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krlshnarao 

Bonig, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St, George de Lautour 

Bosanquefc, Oswald Vivian 

Bott, Captain R. H. 

Bramiey, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Castor, Lleut.-Col. R. H, 

Chand, Sakhl, Rai Bahadur 
Chandra, Rai Bahadur Hari Mohan 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, Alfred 
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Chaudhuri, llaja Sarat Chandra Rai 
Ghetfcy, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
China!, Ardeshir Dinshaji 
Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 
Coldstream, William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 
Copeland, Theodore Bcnfcy 
'Cornelia Sorabji, Miss (liar to Kaisar-i-llind 
Cold Medal) 

Gousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crouch, H. N. 

Currimbhoy, Mahomcdbhoy 
Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbyshirc, Miss Ruth 
Oas, Ram Saran 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Rev. (Jan. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Dayal Seth Jay 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Debi, Ravi Muran Kumaii 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devdhar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxiuibai, ; 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behai i Lai 
DuBern, Amodee George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon’blo Sir Archdale 
Evans, The Rev. 

Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Garu, Diwan Bahadur Agaram Subburayahr 
Reddiyar 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramacliandra Rao | 
Pantulu 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gillmore, The Rev. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 

Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Lieut.- Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Hanson, The Rev. 0. 

Harvest, Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Vere 
Hatcn, Miss Sarah Isabol 
Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 
Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 
Hoyiand, John Somerwell. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Major James 


Hutchinson, Sir Sj dney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
nutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari of 
Ilydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

Tames, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jaukibai 

Josephine, SLter 

Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 

Kajo, G. R. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 

Knox, Lady (Bar to Kaisar-i-llind Gold Medal) 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kothari, The Hon’blc Mr. Jehangir Hormusjl 

Lamb, The Ilon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Verney 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLcan, Rev. J. H. 

Macwatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 

Madhav Rao, Vislnvanath Patankar 

Mahant ol limar Math, Puri 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Malvi Tribhuvandaa Narottaindas 

Maneckchand , Seth Motilal 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 

Mary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Fattier. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghry, Colonel James 
Me Neel, The Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Me ston, llcv. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olivo 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thorese 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikajl 
Narsingligarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Run- 
war Saliiba of 
Ncpalia, Rani of Tehri 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nichols, the Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noble, The Rev. 

Noyco, William Florey 
O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
Oh,*Maung and Ba (alias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthuot William 
O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Panna, Maharani of 
Paranjpye, Raghuaath Purslrottam 
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Fears, S. D. A. D. 

Medley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Pestonji, Dhunjishaw 
Cooverji, Khan Bahadur 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambier 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 

Prasad, Lt.-Col. Kanta 

Price, John Dodds 

Ramabai, Mrs. Pandita 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur. 

Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, 0. s. 

Roberts, Dr. N. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Sailana, Raja of 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lady 
Sarabhai A mbalal 
Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scudder, Rev.. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Semple, Lieut. -Colonel Sir David 
Seshagirl Rao Pantulu Garu 
Sharp, Henry 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shillidy, the Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban Grcvis 
Simon, The Rev. Mother 
Singh, Munshi Ajlt 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Rai Hira 

Singh, Raja Kamaleshwari Pershad 
Sinna, Pumendu Narayan 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Borah ji. Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
St. Leger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 
Stokes, Dr. William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat Knar, Rani Sahiba 
Sutherland, Rev. \V. S. 

Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talatl, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chnnd 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 


Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

Tucker, Major William Hancock 

Turner, Dr. John Andrew 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 

Tyrrell, Major Jasper Robert Joly 

Vadakko Kurupain Parukutti Nctyaraimnal 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Van Hoeck, Rev. Father Louis, s.j. 

Vas, J. 

Vaughan, Lieut. Colonel Joseph Charles Stcclke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria, Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bai of 

Wadia, Sir Hormasji Ardcshir 

Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. Aubyu 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Major Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, Tile Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Wheeler, The Rev. Edward Montague 
Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson. Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Yain, Lee Ah 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fath Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abinash Chandra Banerjee, Rai Bahadur 

Achariyar, Mrs. Sita Thiruvenkata 

Achariyar, M. A. P. Tirunaiayana 

Adelaide, Doctor Miss. 

Advani, Mrs. Motlrara 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mobamed Karim 
Ahmad, Ca.pt. Dabiruddin 
Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. 0. 

Ali Shabash, Shaikh, Khan Saheb 
Allen, Rev. Frank Van 

Animal Rishiyr Sub rah many a Ayyar Subbu 
Lakshmi 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Anandnath Chattcrji. 

Anastasie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
Anscomb, Major Allen Mellera 
Antia, Jamshodji Merwanji 
Ashton, Dr. Robert John 
Ask with, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
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Atkinson, lady Constance 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Aziz Husain; Khan Sahib Mir 
liadri Parshad 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 

Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 

Banerji, Professor Jammi .Nath 

Banks, Dr. Charles 

Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barnabas, Mr., Burma 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Mrlaine 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 

Baw, Maung Kan 

Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Bayley, Lieut .-Colonel Edward Chaibs 
Beatson-Bell, Sir Nicholas Dodd 
Beadon, Dr. M, G'Brien 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Fridun 
Benjamin, Mrs. 

Best, James Theodore 

Beville, Lieut.-Colonel Francis Granville 

Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhai 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bihaii Lai 

Birla, Rai Bahadur Bahieo Duh 

Btsheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 

Biswas, Babu Anonda Mohan 

Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blake, The Rev. William Henry 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Booth, Miss Maiy Warburton 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Borah, Balinarayan 

Bose, Miss Kiroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brock, Mibs Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Campbell, The Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Cassels. Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, SlBter 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 


Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Cliogmal, Karnidhan 
Churchward, P. A. 

Chye, Leong 
Ciaekmorc, Mr. 

Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 

Gierke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Clutterbuek, Peter Henry 
Commissariat, Miss S. H. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coonabes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Dosabbai Pestonji, Khan Bahadur 
Correa , Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Miss Alice 
Corti, The Rev. Father Fanslii, S.J. 
i Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Cumming, James William Nicol 
Cummings, The Rev. John ErneLt 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Y r ernon 
Darnel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Rain, Lala 
Das, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Niranjan 
Dass, Mallik Narain 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Prlt.ha 
Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davys, Mrs. M. L. 

Dawe, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs. Marv Aphrasia 
1 DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Daniels, Miss. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
i Dew, Mrs. A. B. 

DoWacliter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederica aw,*** 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chaud, Lala 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thalcur 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mr3 Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
, Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dunn, Miss L. E. 

I Durjan Singh, Thakur 
' Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
; Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
J Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 
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Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Cercdig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 

Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiyid 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut.* Colon el Thomas 
Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
F letcher, Miss 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglicni, Rev. J. P. 

Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbibai, Rai 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jam set jj 

Garthwaitc, Liston 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 

Ghose. Mahatap Chandra 

Ciffard, Mrs. Alice 

Gilman, Edward P. Reuben 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhlnpat Adhikar 

Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 

Oovind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. 'Colonel John Weymis 
Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rov. John 
Grant, Miss Maria Alice 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greanv, Peter Mawe 
Greenfield, Miss R. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 
Gyi, Maung Pet 
Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Hut ail Ig, Ml.ia c. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tuilis 
Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Rose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Henderson, Miss Agnes 
Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hill, Henry Francis 
Hoff, Sister, W. J. K, 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 
Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
H olden, Major Hyla Napier 


Holland, Dr. Henry Tristram 
Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standisb 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Houghton, Henry Edward 
Hughes, Frank John 
nughes/Miss. Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchison, Dr. John 
Tbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 
lag 1 is, Mrs. Ellen 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jambusarvala, A. Hargo vandas 
Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Veukatesh 

John, Rev. Brother 

Johnston, Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 

Jones, The Rev. Robert 

Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 

Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jodii, Mr. Kcshavlal Durgashankar 
.Toslii, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

Jotl Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Judd, C. R. 

Jugaldas, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadia, Miss Motlbai 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 
Kharshedji, Miss S. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Robert Stewart 
Klrloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Kmgnt, Ji. W. 

Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, Maung Htim 
Lajja Ram 
Lai, Bihari 
Lai, Pandit Nand 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss L, H. M, 
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Lawrence, Captain Henry Rim die 
Lawrence, Henry Staveley 
Laxmidas Pitamberdas. 

Lear, A. M. 

Leslie-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

Mackay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

Mackinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 

Mac Kellar, Dr. Margaret 

Moll wrick, L. 

Macnaghten, Hon. Florence Mary 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 
Macpbail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustam ji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeloy, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srimati 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marier, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Masani, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
Mcllwrick, Leslie 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Khan Sahcb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Mill, Miss C. R. 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singb 
Mitcheson, Miss. 

Mitter, Mrs. 

Moens, Mrs. Agnese Swettenham 
Mohammed Khan 
Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
Monica, The Rev. Mother 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
Motilal, Seth 01 Piparia 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 
Mudaliar, Bangalore Perumal Annaswami 
Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigomoni Xhan- 
davaroyan 

Muhammad Yucuf, Shams-Ul-Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukharli, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerjl, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 


\ Naimullah, Mohamed 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 
Narayanrao Yeshwant Mirikar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharsedji 
Narpat Singh, Babu 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 
1 Nicholson, Rev. 

Newton, Miss Jennie 
Noiris, Miss Margaret 
O’Maung Po 

O’Brien, Lieut.- Colonel Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev. F, 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna 
Parbati Bai 

! Park, The Rev. George W . 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 
Patel, Jeona 
Pathak, Ram Sahai 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. C. 

Perroy, Rev. Father 
Pcrshad, Pundit Thakur 
Peters, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Thomas 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Posnelt, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt, Tulsi of Nepal 

Pribhdas Sheiakram 

Price, The Rev. tiustaee Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tefc 

Rai, Babu Rain Klukar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Ralt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Rajadnya, R. N. 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
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Rajendra Pal, Tika Baal 
Ram, Mr. Bhagat 
Ramchandra, Daji 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Singh, m.v.o. 

Ranade, Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Rattansi Mulji 
Ranshan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Reed, Lady 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Rita, Stiffani Edward 
Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, The Rev. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 

Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 

Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 

Rukhmabai, Dr. 

Rulach, Rev, George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Bahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Saint Monica, The Rev. Mother 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kandar Kandaswami Kaudar 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wi Ison 

Shah, Babu Lai Bchari 

Shah, Mohamed Kama!. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath Rai Bahadur 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheard, Mr. E. 

Shircore, William 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Blmkins, Charles Wylkins 


Simon, Sister M. 

Si monsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Miss J. P. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leaby 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh. Babu Ramdharl 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhal Takhut 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Uauwaut 

Singh, Sitia Baksh 

Smgb, G. Sber 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

! Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith. Mrs. Henry 
Smith, Miss Annie Caroline 
Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sri Ram Kunwar 
Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strutton, Rev. H. II. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabai, Bai 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 
Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Talchcrkar, Mr. H. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyarahan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. 8. K. 

Tara Dutt Gairola 
Tarapur walla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
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Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thomssen, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
Thorn, Miss Bertha 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Todd, Capt. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Udipi Raina Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Manockjl 

Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valpy, Miss K. 

Vaughan- Stevens, Dudley Lewis 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 
Vines, Thomas Humphrey 
Visvesvaraya Mokshagundam 
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! Wait, Robert William Hamilton 
! Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
| Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
! Walewalker, P. Baburao 
j Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Wanless, Dr. William James 
Wares, Donald Home 
Webb- Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
White, Miss J. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B, 

Wince, Miss Jauo 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles SherilTe 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mre. Ada 
Yaw, Maung 
Yerbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-ul-Husain; Muhammad 
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Indian Names and Titles 


There is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made a 1) the more difficult inasmuch at 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mabomedans. Some 
titles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known) ; others are personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
complimentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
In the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, &c., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank is thus given by Sir R. 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.** 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, Rai Bahadur, Rai Saheb, 
Ral. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

Panic and Bene-Isradit et — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. 

Aftur — a corruption of the English “ officer.’* 
AHuwalia — name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Alijah (Sindhi)— of exalted rank. 

Ali Raja — Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — a Mohammedan Chief 
often also a personal name. 

Asaf — a Minister. 

Baba — lit. ” father ; ** a respectful *' Mr. *’ 

Irish “ Your Honour.” 

Babu — strictly a 5th or still younger son of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address=E8quire. There are, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 
3rd, Thakur; 4th, Lai; 5th, Babu. 

Bahadur — lit. “brave” or “warrior:” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 
Bakh8hir-~& revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Begam — the feminine of “ Nawab ” 
combined in Bhopal as “Nawab Begum.” 
Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonsle — name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup— -title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti — name of a Baluch tribe. 

Ohhatrapati — one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

Da&a— ilt. “grandfather” (paternal); any 
venerable person. 

Dauia and Daidaf— State, also one in office. 


Deb — a Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

Dhiraj — “ Lord of the Lands : *’ added to 
“ Raja,” &c., it means “ paramount.*’ 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with “ Sardar,” under 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elay a Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — “ favo- 
rite ” or “ beloved.** 

Fateh — “ victory.” 

Fath Jeang — “ Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Qaekwar (sometimes Ouicowar ) — title with 
“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “cowherd, 
Le. t the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
later on, in common with “ Holkar ” and 
“ Sindhia,** it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar ” on 
succeeding to the estate of Baroda;“ Holkar,” 
to that of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz — guardian . 

Haji — one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

H iera Lai — “ diamond ruby.” 

Holkar — see “ Gaekwar.** 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

! Jam (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief. 

Kazi — (better written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

Khan — originally the ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized. It is very frequently used as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word lor “ master,” some- 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar — the heir of a Raja. 

Lai — a younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4th son, 
but see under “ Babu ”). 

Lokendra or Lokindra — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 

Mahant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Maharaja — the highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under “ Raja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Rana ; its feminine is 
Maharani (maha=: great). 

Malik — master, proprietor. 

Mian — title of the son of a Rajput Uawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.” 

Mir — a leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, 
especially used by descendants of the Chiefs 
of Sind. 

Mirza— if prefixed, “ Mr,” or " Esquire.” 
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Mong , Moung , or Maung (Arakanese) — leader. 

Moulvi or Maulvi — a learned man or teacher, 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar — a personal proper 
name, but implying “ steward of the lands.” 

Mumtaz-ud-Daula — distinguished in the State 
Mulk, in the country). 

Munthi — president, or presiding official. 

Myowun — ” Mr.” 

Nawab — originally a Viceroy under the Moghal 
Government, now the regular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 
“ Maharaja ” of the Hindus. 

Nazim — a ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Nizam — the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nono (Thibetan) — the ruler of Spitta. 

Pandi or Pundi — a learned man. 

Peshkup — manager or agent. 

Prince — term used in English courtesy for 
44 Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of 44 Prince of Arcot” (called also ‘‘Armin - 
i-Arcot ”). 

Raja — a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to 44 Maharaja.” The feminine *s 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- ! 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Raikbar, and Raikat. The form | 
Rai is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. 
India. 

Raj Rajeshwar— King of Kings. 

Risaldar — commander of a troop of horses. 

Saheb — the Native nindu term used to or of a 
European (” Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as ” Smith Saheb,” and his wife ” Smith ! 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
” Saheb,” fem. 44 Saheba,” without the name); 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (^master). 
The unusual combination 44 Nawab Saheb ” 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sahibzada — son of a person of consequence. 

Said , Sayid, Saiyid , Sidi, Syed, Syud — various 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim 
direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — a leading Gov- 
ernment official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Hi wan ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
MohammedanB. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are ” Wali,” ” Sultan,” “ Amir,” ” Mir,” 

“ Mirza,” ” Mian,” and 44 Khan.” 

Sawai — a Hindu title implying a slight distinc- 
tion (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa (Burmese) — a Chief. 

Shahzada — son of a King. 

• Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— a Chief. 

Shamt-ul-Ulama — a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing “ learned.” 

8hamthir-Jang—>“ Sword of Battle ” (a title of 
the Maharaja of Travancore), 
s a variation of ” Said,” 


Sindhia — see under ” Gaekwar.” 

Sri or Shri — lit. fortune, beauty : a Sanscrit 
term used by Hindus in speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him; 
nearly**” Esquire ”) ; used also of divinities. 
! The two forms of spelling are occasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the t (that of s 
in the German Stadt ). 

Subadar — Governor of a province. 

Sultan — like ” Sardar.” 

Syed, Syud — more variations of ” Said.” 
Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 

Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Thakur — a Hindu term equivalent to "Baha- 
dur,” whether as affix or alone. 

Tumandar— a Persian word denoting some office. 
Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively 
Wali — like ” Sardar.” The Governor of Khe- 
lat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both “ Wali ” and ” Mir.” 

Zemindar or Zamindar— a landowner; orig. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur \ ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘ Khan Bahadur \ ‘Jtai Bahadur *, * Rao Baha- 
dur ’, 4 Khan Sahib Rai Sahib * and 4 Rao 
Sahib \ Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
3tates:—The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
Badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and n on - commission e d 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
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medal, If inches in diameter, is ordered to b( 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1 J in. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may bt 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for -distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, I 5 in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1 $ in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 


The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1 $ in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
fk in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1 & in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain In both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
au additional allowance of two rupees a day : 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’*: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath ; 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1^ in. in dia- 
meter, is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to EDWARDV 8 or 
GEORGIVS. 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each ! 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ” A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
eidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
la the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
In 1898. These Codes are now in force. 


Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee aie to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may he necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India, 
fn several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
altcr to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
, India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
I machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only bo tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts ; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.’* This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Straehey (“ India ”). “ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European Bri tish subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or Sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
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not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powors of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a dicussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions betwoen 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Suddcr Courts. The J udges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province^ outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 


sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Bocal 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of th© 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district : as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Its. 600. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis* 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In* 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

CoToners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac • 
tise on the original side ol some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England, 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counse 
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prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practiso in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to includo the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
tho Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Timet 
(May 25, 1914) indicates tho character and 
incidence of this development “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.” 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, in 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there j 
is attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 


consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister) ; the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts o f 
! Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published in 
four series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain case3 de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. Theso appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q, v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the 'Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-Gcneral-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of certain enactnents 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

Sanderson, The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot j Chief Justice. 

Teunon, The Hon’ble Mr. William, l.c.s. . . . . Puisne Judge, 

Woodroffe, The Hon’ble Sir John Georg*, m.a., Bar.- Ditto. 
at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt., o.s.i., m.a.,d.l. 

Richardson, The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas illiaia, I.C.S., 

Bar.-at-Law, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Bengal Judicial Department— contd* 


Walmsley, The Hon’blo Mr. Hugh, i.c.s. 

Rankin, The Hon Mr. George Claus, Bar-ab-Law 
Greaves, The Hon’ble Mr. William Ewart 
Chatarji, The Hon’ble Sir Nalini Ranjan, M.A., B.L. . . 

Newbould, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B 

Beachcroft, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Porten, l.o.s, . . 
Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Cham C hander, Bar.-at-Law . . 
Buekland, The Hon. Mr. Justice Puilip Lindsay, 
Bar.* at' Law. 

Pearson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Grayburst, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

iubrawardy, The Hon. Mr Justice Zahhadur Ralmn 
Zahid, Bar.-at-Law. 

Cunning, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, i.c s. 
Panton, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Brookes 
Henderson. 

Gibbons. The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Clarke Pilling, k.c. 

Mitra, B. L., Bar.*at-Law 

Kesteven, The Hon’blo Mr. Charles Henry 

Duval, The Hon. Mr. H. P., i.c.s. 

Orr, John Williams, Bar.-at-Law 

Ram Charan Mitra 

Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath 

Hechle James, Herbert 


Remfry, Maurice 

Nalini Mohan Chatarji, Bar.-at-Law 

Ryper, George 

Moses, O., Bar.-at-Law 

Kirkham, Joseph Allred 

Edgley, Norman George Armstrong, i.c.s. 

Counsell. Frank Bertram 

Paulit, Peter Sydenham 

Kinney, Alexander 

Bonnerjee, K. K. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law . . 
Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law 

Falkner, George McDonald 

Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law 


Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

(Additional.) 

Ditto 

# (do.) 

Ditto. 

(Acting). 

Ditto. 

(do.) 


Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer ol 
Legal Affairs. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction. 

Registrar in Insolvency, Original Side. 

Master and Official Referee. 

Dy. Registrar. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 

Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Administrator-General and Officia 
Trustee. 

Official Receiver, sub. pro tem. 

Coroner of Calcutta. 

Official Assignee. 

Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Macleod, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, Bar-at-Law. 
Shah, The Hon’ble Sir Lailubhai Asharam, M.A., ll.b. 

Marten, The Hon. Mr. A. B. 

Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Edward Millard, l.o.s. 

Crump, The Hon’ble Mr. Louis Charles, I.C.S. 

Fawcett, The Hon’ble Mr Charles Gordon Hill, i.c.s. 

Abdeali Muhammadali Kaziji, The Hon. Mr 

Kemp, The Hon. Mr. Normau Wright, B ir.-at-Law . . 
Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus 

Strangm an, The Hon’ble Sir T. J. 

Wild, Arthur Clement, B.A., i.c.s. 

Norman, Douglas Iteay, b.a., i.c.s 

Bowen, J. C. G 

Campbell, Henry 

Kemp, K. Mae I., Bar.-at-Law 

Mitchell, H. C. B 


Phirozshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 
Hlijibhai Hernias ji Wadia, m.a 

Cuirimbhoy, Mr. Mahomedbhai 
Arthur Fasken Kindersley, B.A., i.c.s. . . 


Chief Justice, 

Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. (On furlough). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On furlouili). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Advocate-General . 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Government Solicitor and Public Prose- 
cutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admir- 
alty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, andTaxingOfflcer, 
Sheriff. 

Registrar, Appellate Side, 
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Bombay Judicial Department—corafJ# 


Nasarwanji Dinshahji Gharda, B.A., li.b. . . . . I Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 

^ Side. 

King, A. R , . I Sub. pro tcm> Coroner. 

Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 


Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus, o.v.o., i.c.s. 

Calcraft-Kcnnedy, b.c.h., i.c.s 

Madgaonkar, Govind Dinanath, B.A., I c.s 

Kemp, Norman Wright .. 

Raymond, Edward 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, m.a., Bar-at-Law . . 


Judicial Commissioner (Acting High 
Court Judge.) 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Acting Judicial Commissioner). 

Addl. Judicial Commissioner (Ag.) 

Ditto. (Acting High Court 


Ditto. (Acting). 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Kchwabe, Sir Walter 

Oldfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis Du Pre, i.c.s. 
Spencer, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, i.c.s. 
Trotter, The Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults 
Ayling, The Hon’ble Sir William Bock, I.c.s. . . 
Raraesam Pantulu, The Hon. Mr. V. . . 

Odgers, The Hon. Mr. Charles Edwin, m.a., b.C.L 
Phillips, The Hon. Mr. William Watkin, i.c.s. 
KumarswRmi Shastri, The Hon’bloDiwan Bahadur C. V. 
Napier, The Hon. Mr. Charles Frederick 
Krishnan, Tho Hon. C. Dewan Bahadur, M.A., Bar-at*Law 


tliief Justice. 
Puisne Judge, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ttamaswami Ayyar, C.P., b.a., b.l. 
Brightwell, Henry 
Madhavan Nair, C., Bar .-at- Law 
Adam, J. C., Bar-at-Law . . 
Tirunarayana Achariyar, m.a. 
Cornish, H. D., Bar.-at-Law 

Butler, Frank Gregory, i.c.s. 
Sydney-Smith, Carloton, Bar.-at-Law 


Advocate-General. 
Government Solicitor. 
Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Senior Law Reporter. 
Administrator-General and 
Trustee. 

Registrar. 

Crown Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Official 


Mcllor, Arthur 

Htinton, Selby Edwin 
Jack, Robert Ernest 
Martin, Olans MacLeod.. 
Banarji, Shashi Bhusan .. 


Secretary to Government. Legislative 
Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. 

District and Sessions Judge, Assam 
Valley Division. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar. 

Offg. Additional Judge, Assam Valley 
District. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet and Cachar. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Miller, The lion Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Mr. 

Adaml, Tho Hon. Justice Leonaid Christian, i.c.s. 

Coutts, The Hon. Mr. William Strachan 

Prafulla Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Mullick, The Hon’ble Sir Basanta Kumar, i.c.s. 
Bucknill, The Hon. Justice Sir John Alexander gtrachey 
Bar.-at-Law. _ , , 

Ross, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Lindsay 
Allanson, Harry Llewelyn Lyons, i.o.s. 


Macpherson, Mr. T, S, 


Chief Justice (On furlough). 

Officiating Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 

Registrar, 
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Burma Judicial Department. 


Robinson, The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Maxing Kin 

Young, The Hon. Mr. Charles Philip Radford, b.a. 


Chief Judge, Ch of Court, Lower Fu 

Judge. 

Do. 


Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Sheldon.. 
Heald, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benjamin Herbert 


Do. 

Do. 


Rutledge, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Guy . . 
Duckworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Dyce 


Do. 

Temporary Additional Judge, Chief 
Court, Lower Burma. 


Saunders, Leslie Harry, i.c.s 

Brown, Harold Arrowsmith, i.c.s., Bar.-at-Law 


Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma. 
Addl. Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, Upper Burma. 


deGlanville, Oscar, Bar.-at-Law 


Administrator-General, Official Trustee, 
Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 
goon. (Temporary). 


Christopher, S. A., Bar.-at-Law . . 

Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate 
Aubrey, Charles Beresford 


Government Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Ditto. Moulmcin. 

Registrar, Court of Judicial Commis* 
sioner, Upper Burma. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Drake Brockman, Sir H. V., M.A., ll.m., Bar.-at-Law, 

i.c.s. 

Batten, J. K., i.c.s. 

Hallifax, H. F., I.C.S 

Kotwal, P. S., Bar.-at-Law 


J udiclal Commissioner. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Do. do. (Officiating). 

Do. ( do. ) 


Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austin, o.B f 

Dhoble, Rao Bahadur Wasudeo Ramchandra, b.a , b.l. 


Do. do. ( do. ) 

Do. do. (Temporary). 


Alai Raza, Saiyid, Bar.-at-Law j Registrar. 

Muhammad Abdul Hadi, Khan Saheb . . . . . . Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Rennie, F. P., i.c.s. Judicial Commissioner. 

Muhammad Safdar Khan . . j Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


The Hon’ble Sir Rai Bahadur Shadi Lai, Bar .-at Law. 
Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Scott, i.c.s. 


Chief Judge. 
Judge. 


Chevis, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.c.s. 

Abdur Rauf, The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sayyed Muham- 
mad. 

Le Rossignol, The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubin, i.c.s. 
Broadway, The Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-at-Law 


Do. 

Do. 


Dc. 

Do. 


Wilberforce, The Hon. Mr. Samuel, B.A., i.c.s. 
Martineau, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, i.c S. 


Do. 

Do. (Temporary ) 


Harrison, The Hon. Mr. Michael Harman 
Moti Sagar, The Hon. Mr. Rai Sahib . . 


Do. (Officiating.) 
Do. (do.) 


Abdul Kadir, The Hon. Mr 

Ellis, The Hon. Mr. Thomas Peter, m.a., i.c.s. . . 


Do. (do.) 

Legal Remembrancer. 


Herbert, H. A. 

Gordon-Walker, A. L., Bar.-at-Law 


Government Advocate. 
Registrar. 


Jal Lai, Rai Bahadur 


Assistant Legal Remembrancer and 
Administrator- General and Official 
Trustee. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

Mears, The Hon Sir Edward Grimwood, Bar.-at-Law. . Chief Justice. 

Banarji, The Hon’blo Sir Pramada Charan, Kt., B.A., b.l. Pu sne Judge. 

Piggott. The Hon’ble Mr. Theodore Caro, I.O.S. .. Ditto. 

Tudball, The Hon’ble Sir William, I.c.s. . . . . Ditto. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar.-at-Law, M. A. .. Ditto, 

ltaflq, The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad, Bar.-afc-Law .. Ditto. 

Lindsay, The Hon. Mr. Benjamin , J.o s. .. .. Ditto. (Officiating). 

Stuart, The Hon. Mr. Louis, oik , I.c.s Ditto. (do.) 

Ryves, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, B.A., Bar.-at-Law Ditto. (Addl. ) (On combined leave). 

Gokul Prasad, The Hon. Mr. Rat Bahadur, M.A., ll.b. . . Ditto. (do.) (On privilege leave) 

Wallach, The Hon. Mr. William, Bar.-at-Law .. .. Ditto. (Acting.) 

Kulaiman, The Hon. Mr. Shah, Bar.-at-Liw .. .. Ditto. (do.) 

Kanhaiya Lai, TJie Hon. Mr. R*i Bahadur, Pandit, Ditto. (do.) 

M.A , LL B. 

Johnson, J. N G , i.c.s Registrar. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislate 

Council. 

Banarji, Lalit Mohan, m. a., ll.b. Government Advocate. 

Shankar Sa ran , b a., Bar.-at' Law .. .. .. Government Pleader. 

Court of Judicial Commissioner of Oudh— Lucknow, 

Daniels, Sidney Reginald, i.c.s., Bar.-at-Law.. .. Judicial Commissioner (Officiating). 

Dalai, B J. .. .. First Additional Judicial Commissione 

( Officiating). 

Wazir Hasan, Sayid, Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. Second Additional Judicial Coramis 

sioner (Officiating). 

Saiyid Iftikhar Husain, b.a. Registrar. 

Nagendra Nath Ghosal, Rai Bahadur, b,a., b.l. .. Government Pleader, 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 

Tho Indian Government employ 202,792 (in 1 gists of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
1918) Officers and men in the Indian Police Head Constable. Outpost Police are main* 
The total cost of maintaining tho Force is tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
Rs. 4,330,890 according to the latest figures report all matters of local interest to their 
available, but this total has been considerably superior, tho Sub-Inspector. They have no 
raised in the past year or two on account of powers to investigate offences and are a survival 
increases of pay and allowances made on account of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
of the increased cost of living. In large cities, state and small bodies of Police were required 
the Force is concentrated and under direct to keep open communications and afford pro- 
European control ; in the mofussil the men are tection against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
scattered throughout each District and question whether they are now of much use. 
located at various Outposts and Police Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
Stations. The smallest unit for administrative is controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
purposes is the Outpost which generally con- Inspector. 

Distribution of Police. — Tho area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 
ditions. The latest figures available are : — 


— 


Average area per 
Police Station. 

Average number of 
Regular Civil 
Police per 10,000 
of Population. 

Bengal * 


Square miles. 

126 

4'8 

Assam 


616 

5*3 

United Provinces 


127 

7*7 

Punjab 


203 

10 3 

North-West Frontier Province 


179 

19*8 

Central Provinces and Berar 


i 242 

' 8*0 

Burma * 


487 

13*4 

Madras 


144 

8-0 

j 

Bombay * 


252 

15*0 


* Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon, The flgure3 include the 
Railway police, but not Military police. 


Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
Jurisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Ryot, he is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Iforce. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- 
perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
tains t or 4 Circles, and in tht case of large 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divisions— one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Depur-y Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance ol 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General, for the internal 
administration of his Force. Eight or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the head ol 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
General who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
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standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. I. D., is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms iD each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta each divi- 
sion is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police; in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents arc Gazetted 
Officers, and two of them are Indians. Each 
division is snb-dividid into a small number 
of Police Stations, the station being in charg< 
of an Inspector assisted by a Deputy Inspectors 
Indian Sub-Inspectors and European Sergeants 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
in the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political inquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted. 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pa&s a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could rise to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
coming forward for service in the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1906, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
(or a year or 18 months at a Central Police 


STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of tin 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis being able to show a high 


School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
is increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
oot the rule. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant«*to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the rankB of the 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain' 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned' 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited- 
by examination in London. On arrival in 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
had passed their examinations in the vernacular,, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment o f Police Training Schools In 1906 has 
done much to improve the training of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition docs not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection. 

Internal Administration.— The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into accidents and non-cogmzable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
bur. every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to an v 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service. 


POLICE WORK. 

ratio of convictions, both to cases and to* 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly bo used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
into account the diftoronces in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
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imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to those observations, 


the figure* below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces: — 


Administrations 

Number 

of 

Offences 

reported. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Trial. 

Persons wi 

Dis- 

charged 

or 

Acquitted. 

lose cases 

Con- 

victed. 

were disposed of 

~ Tiled, 

Com- Escaped 
mitted or Trans - 
or ferred to 
Referred. 1 another 
(Province. 

Persons 
remain- 
ing 
under 
Trial at 
the end 
of the 
Year. 

Bengal . . 


! 339,356 

(6) 294,969 

95,353 

184,069 3,506 

228 

11,811 

Bihar and Orissa 

109,714 

111,501 

57,326 

47,406 

1,254 

198 

6,317 

United Provinces 

216,121 

319,638 

176,305 

127,044 

7,241 

796 

8.252 

Punjab .. 


171,087 

229,579 

156,462 

56,003 

1,421 

606 

15,087 

North-West 

Frontier 

23,435 

34,0-H 

16,080 

17,194 

310 

67 

383 

Province. 





Burma . . 


106,506 

177,221 

02,498 

100,668 

1,611 

1,947 

10,497 

Central Provinces and 

36,109 

53,096 

27,744 

19,292 

2 492 

159 

3,408 

Berar. 




Assam 

. . , . 

41,062 

35,474 

18,783 

14,156 

623 

72 

1,840 

Ajmer- Merwara - 

7,102 

10,119 

3,339 

6,2 »6 

30 

193 

271 

Coorg 

.. 

4,295 

4,310 

2,477 

1,687 


22 

124 

Madras . . 


j 303,942 

415,418: 

182,311 

209,732 

5,047 

355 

17,963 

Bombay . . 


i 103,072 

(a)220,l55 

83,678 

128,591 

1,9G4 

1,454 

10,459 

British Baluchistan 

7,140 

11,878 

6,530 

3,980 

126 

1,242 

Delhi 


0,240 

0,277 

3,245 

2,773 

18 

16 

225 

Tot A ii, 1918 .. 

1,530,081 

1,92 9, GOO 

892,131 

918,881 

25,517 

6,239 

86,889 


r 1917 .. 

1,038,577 

2,038,170 

943,805 

987,148 

22,820 

4,810 

79,572 


1916 . . 

1,069,070 

2,098,379 

980,525 

10,14,891 

23,186 

6,189 

73,619 


1915 .. 

1,603,075 

2,085,622 

982,589 

997,210 

25,185 

4,769 

75,851 


1914 .. 

1,034,224 

2,120,472 

1,031,374 

992,922 

23,554 

4,949 

67,631 


1913 . . 

1,658,405 

a2, 141, 362 

1,051,888 

987,592 

22,459 

4,735 

74,652 


1912 .. 

1,659,254 

«2,132,813 

1,053,657 

977,267 

21,650 

4,313 

75,765 

Totals 

1911 . . 

1,502,995 

al, 960,679 

966,783 

897,786 

21,173 

3,906 

70,832 


1910 . . 

1,447,732 

a 1,884 ,951 

922,379 

872,298 

21,029 

4,489 

64,677 


1909 . . 

1,421,350 

a 1,856,2 3 9 

914,500 

854,667 

22,174 

3,349 

61,502 


1908 . . 

1,412,817 

a 1,814,207 

897,462 

860,065 

24,535 

3,625 

68,490 


1907 . . 

1,411.653 

1,816,827 

880,706 

851,097 

21,296 

22,776 

3,505 

60,223 


t 1906 . . 

1,404,777 

1,805,707 

864,493 

800,480 

3,911 

54,041 


O) 


Includes 9 persons ( 
and 1918. 


9 handed over to Military Authorities) in each of the years 1917 


Includes 8 persons ( 9 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1916. 


10 

25 
30 

149 

203 

128 

26 


( 10 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1915. 

( 9 on dormant file, 16 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1914. 


( 13 
(139 

(171 
( 117 
( 10 


17 

9 

85 

11 

14 


to Military Authorities) in 1918. 
„ „ ,, and 1 sent to Naval 
Authorities 1 in 1912. 
to Military Authorities) in 1911. 
to Military Authorities) in 1910. 
„ ,, ti and 2 referred under 
Section 307* Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code) in 1909. 


(&) Includes 2 persons remanded for retrial in 1918, 
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House-trespass 
and Housebreak- 
ing with intent 
to commit 
Offence. 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889, The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first j 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly* subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each provincp 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he Is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
' the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.” 

Employment of Prisoners. — The work 
on which convicts are employed Is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed; as, for example; when a large 


number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing aro among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them ia small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the “major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number ia 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were » hav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised In Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Than a Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders” — i.e., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwar 
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Jail In Bombay; In 1008 a special Juvenile 
Jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktila lail in Burma and the Tanjore Jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked od 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures ” bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have \ 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 .— A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. The constitution 
of the committee is as follows : Chairman : the 
Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C S I , Member 
of the Executive Council, Madras. Members : the 
Hon’ble Sir James Du-Boulay, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department ; Lt.-Col. J. Jackson, C.I.E., I.M.S. , 
Inspector- General of Prisons, Bombay ; Lt.-Col. 
Sir Walter J. Buchanan, K.C.I.E., IM.S., 
Inspector- General of Prisons, Bengal ; Khan 
Bahadur Hamid Hussain, Delhi ; Mr. D. M. 
Durai Raja, B.A., B.L., Madras; Mr. N. G. 
Mitchell-lnnes, Inspector of Prisons, Home Office, 
London. Secretary: Mr. D. Johnston, I.C.S. 

The Committee’s inquiries had particular 
reference to the following subjects : — 

(1) The efficiency and appropriateness of the 
existing systems of prison administration and 
restraint on liberty in India, including the 
Andamans and any settlements constituted 
under the Criminal Tribes Act, 1911 ; (2) the 
possibility of strengthening the reformatory 
influence of prison administration and discri- 
minating in regard to the treatment of criminals 
of different classes and ages and, (3) the best 
means of assisting prisoners after release to 
regain a position in society. 

[PROPOSED REFORMS.] 

The report of the Committee was published 
In 1921 and is comprised in a bulky blue-book. 
Of the many recommendations made in it the 
following are the most 1 mporta nt : — 


General Propositions. — As far as possible, 
the superintendence of prisons should bo in the 
hands of trained whole-time experts. The pri- 
son staff, from the jailor down to the warder, 
should be recruited with care, properly trained, 
and paid a salary sufficient to secure and re- 
tain faithful service. It is essential to pro- 
vide that prisoners in jail shall bo so classified 
and separated that the younger or less experi- 
enced shall nob he contaminated and rendered 
worse by communication and association with 
the older or moro hardened offenders. Prisoners, 
while in prison, should be brought under such 
influences as will not only defer them from com- 
mitting further crime, but will also have a 
reforming influence on their character. It is very 
desirable, as far as practicable, to help such 
prisoners as may need assistance on their release 
from prison, so that they may be given a reason- 
able chance of securing an honest living, 

Inspection and Superintendence.— A 

strict limit should be imposed on the number 
of prisoners collected in one prison ; as a matter 
of principle the maximum should be fixed at 
1,000 but for the present the maximum accom- 
modation in any jail should not exceod 
1,500. Subject to this maximum, the concen- 
tration of prisoners in central jails is desirable. 
In all Provinces the possibility of closing as 
many district jails as possible, and of collecting 
prisoners in central jails should be carefully 
considered. 

Prison Establishment — The present pay 
of the jailor class is insufficient and should in 
no case be less than lls. 200 and should rise to 
at least Its. 450 a month. In future, jailors 
should be gazetted officers. 

A better class of warder is essential and there- 
fore a higher scale of pay should bo granted. 
The extent to which convict officers have been 
employed in Indian prisons is excessive and 
should be reduced. The duty of guarding 
prisoners in cells and dormitories at night 
should be entrusted only to paid officials and 
no convict officer should be outside his barrack 
at night. No convict officer should have inde- 
pendent charge of any file, gang, or other body 
of prisoners. 

Classification.— Separate jails should be 
set apart tor habitual prisoners. The existing 
definition of * habitual ’ needs revision. The 
Inspector- General of Prisons should bo em- 
powered to conftno with habituals any non- 
liabituals of depraved or vicious character. 

Simple Imprisonment. — This should be of 
two kinds (a) without liability to labour, and ( b ) 
with liability to light labour. All simple im- 
prisonment should be of class (b) unless a court, 
not being of a lower grade than that of a first 
class magistrate, otherwise orders. Class (a) 
prisoners who do not elect to work should receive 
non-labouring diet, while other simple impri- 
sonment prisoners should recoive labouring diet. 

Jail Labour and Manufactures.— In the 

selection of prison labour the main object to 
be kept in view should be the reformation 
of the criminal. The principal mode of em- 
ployment for long-term prisoners should be in- 
tramural. The greater benefit to the prisoner 
will be conferred by giving him instruction in 
up-to-date methods of labour, and so fitting i 
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him for free life under modem conditions. To 
enable this to be effectively carried out, it is 
necessary that, as far as possible, attention 
should be concentrated in each jail on one or 
two main industries. It is necessary to provide 
a market for the goods so produced and, there- 
fore, jail industries should be adapted to meet the 
needs of the consuming departments of Govern- 
ment; those departments should be compelled to 
purchase articles of jail manufacture where they 
are similar in quality to, and not of greater price 
than, those obtainable in the open market 
To produce goods similar in quality to those 
obtainable in the open market, power-driven 
machinery in jails is essential and the existing 
restrictions on its use should be withdrawn. 
The use of power machinery in jails is justifiable, 
because it enables the prisoner to lie given the 
class of labour best calculated to interest and 
instruct him, and to train him to habits of 
industry and application, and because it increas- 
es production and tends to give increased 
relief to the taxpayer. Jail manufactures 
should be carefully chosen so as to do the least 
possible injury to private enterprise, and with 
this object they should avoid competition with 
weak and unorganised trades or budding indus- 
tries, and should be directed to those channels 
in which large and organised industries are 
already in existence. 

Prison Discipline.— The principles estab- 
lished by the Conference of 1892 that every 
offence committed by a prisoner must be dealt 
with by the superintendent of the prison and 
not by any subordinate authority, and that 
every punishment must be recorded in the 
punishment book should be maintained. The 
award of corporal punishment should be 
restricted to mutiny or incitement to mutiny, 
and to serious assaults on public servants or 
visitors. The maximum period of separate 
confinement that may be awarded at one time 
should be reduced to three months. The pri- 
son punishment of solitary confinement 
should be abolished. 

Reformatory Influences —Remission 
should be extended to sentences of six months 
and over. The amount of remission which 
an ordinary convict can earn should be two 
days a month for conduct and tw o days a month 
for industry. Interviews and letters are a 
valuable reformative influence and the rules 
on the subject should be made as liberal as possi- 
ble. Provision for education should be made 
in all central and district jails, but such educa- 
tion should be restricted for the present to pri- 
soners not over the age of 25. The education 
provided should not go beyond the element- 
ary stage, and should, wherever possible, 
include a certain amount of annual training. 
Endeavours should be made to provide reli- 
gious and moral instruction for all prisoners m 
jail. A Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist or 
Christian Minister should be appointed to every 
central and district jail in which any consider- 
able numbers of prisoners of those religions 
respectively arc confined and should, if neces- 
sary, be paid a retaining fee. 

Assistance on Release.— A central asso- 
ciation for the assistance of released prisoners 
should be set up in the capital city of each 
Province ; and local societies should be formed 
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for each central or district jail outside tho capi- 
tal city. Tho societies should be mainly non- 
offlcial in character, but tho superintendent 
and medical officer of tho prison and the ses- 
sions judge or magistrate of the district should 
bo ex-officio members of tho managing 
body of tho local society, and the non-official 
visitors should be invited to join it. Financial 
assistance given to the societies from public 
funds should bear a certain proportion to 
the amount collected from the public ; a state- 
ment of accounts should be submitted to Govern- 
ment each year through the central association . 

The Child Offender.— The definitions of 
child and young person embodied in the Eng- 
lish Children Act, 1908, and in tho Madras Child- 
ren Act, 1920, should be adopted generally in 
India, namely, (a) a child means a person under 
the age of fourteen and ( b ) a young person 
means a person who is fourteen but under six- 
teen. Tho commitment to prison of children 
and young persons, whether after conviction 
or while on remand or under trial is contrary 
to public policy and sentences of imprisonment 
should in the case ot children and young 
persons bo made illegal as in England. Re- 
mand homes should, as far as possible, be provid- 
ed tor children and young persons under re- 
mand or pending trial or inquiry. When there 
is no remand home, the court should endeavour 
to make suitable arrangements for the 
custody of any child or young person who is 
under remand. If any court finds it unavoidable 
to commit a child or young person to prison for 
safe custody, it should at once submit a special 
report to the district magistrate on the subject. 
The creation of children’s courts for tho hear- 
ing of all cases against children and young per- 
sons is desirable, and the procedure in such 
courts should be as informal and as elastic as 
possible. Probation officers should be appointed 
to aid tho courts in obtaining information about 
children and to supervise them after release. 

The Adolescent Criminal. — An adoles- 
cent means a person between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, but power should bo taken to 
extend the ago to twenty- three. Adolescent 
offenders should not be sent to ordinary jails, 
but should be confined in separate jails or 
institutions to which no adult prisoners aro 
sent. 

Probation— The proposal to amend soc- 
tion 562, Criminal Procedure Code, by render- 
ing it applicable to offences puuishabie with 
imprisonment ior not more than three years 
and extending it to offences under any special 
or local law, and the other proposals on this 
subject of the Committee appointed to revise 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, are generally 
suitable. In deciding whether a case is suitable 
for release on probation, the whole of the circum- 
stances should be taken into account. Power 
should be taken to require a person placed on 
probation to pay a fine, damages, or compen- 
sation tor injury or loss caused, and to be subject 
to such conditions as may be included in the 
probation order. Probation officers should be 
appointed as far as possible, and private indi- 
viduals may also be recogrdsed as probation 
workers. The Police should not be employed 
as probation officers, nor should they exer- 
cise supervision over, or interfere in any way 
with, a person placed on probation. 
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Fines and Short Sentences.— Thoso sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must bo awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty- eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate sentences. — The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non -habitual^ and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. Tho revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-otlicial. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— if 

any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
s not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 


1 the Andamans as a place of dep nTation is iut 
recommended. Deportation to tho Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
' gcrous prisoners and any others whoso removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
1 inent to be in the public interests. Tho exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion ot prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any particular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous nnpri- 
1 sonment tor transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
I permit ot the immediate c ‘-nation of djporti- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the fir.it, anti the hibibu.il the List, 

, to be detained in Indian jails. No feinile 
should 111 future fie deported to the And im ms, 

, and those now there should bo brought back 
1 to India anti distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where tlie jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes — Tho first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with tho criminil tribes is tho 
provision of a reasonable dogroo of ecuumic 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settle ai mts whore 
sufficient work at remunerative rat os is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
! never fie sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, bo by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 1919 
are shown in the following table : — 


— 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916. 

1915. 

Jail population of ail classes on 
January 

1st 

122,158 

115,589 

115,731 

122,282 

112,015 

Admissions during the year 


696,568 

605,242 

547,810 

550,971 

568,280 

Aggregate 


818,726 

720,831 

663,541 

673,253 

680,295 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

698,591 

598,673 

547,931 

557,525 

558,008 

Jail population on 31st December 

•• 

120,135 

122,158 

115,610 

115,728 

122,287 

Convict population on 1st January 

* * 

100,220 

95,468 

102,208 

107,806 

98,963 

Admissions during the year 


200,442 

166,303 

160,556 

173,441 

180, 4G6 

Aggregate 

.. 

500,662 

261,771 

262,764 

281,247 

279.429 

Released during the year 


195,164 

156,373 

165,575 

175,587 

168,508 

Transported beyond seas 

• * 

1,208 

1,471 

1,644 

1,535 

1,486 

Casualties, &c 


3,584 

4,590 

2,452 

2,900 

2,616 

Convict population on 31st December. 

101,617 

100,220 

95,468 

102,208 

107,811 
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The daily average number of prisoners, which 
had steadily decreased since 1908, rose slightly 
In 1913 to nearly the figure of 1911. The fall in 

1912 was, however, largely attributable to the 
release of convicts and civil prisoners on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar. The increase in 

1913 was distributed among all provinces except 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
Coorg, in which the figures continued to show 
decreases. 


More than one-half of the total number of 
convicts received in jails during 1919 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 172,000 out of 200,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 

Tlie percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 14' 10 as against 13*85 in 1918 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 301 to 47 1. Tlie following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1917 to 1919 : — 


1 

Nature and Length of Sentence. j 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

Not exceeding one month . . 


45,130 | 

37,001 

39,063 

Above one month and not exceeding six mouths. 

00 

OS 

w 

Cl 

66,466 

63,124 

„ six months „ ,, 

one year . . 

37,979 

34,018 

31,488 

„ one year ,, „ 

five years . . 

26,045 

22,371 

21,154 

„ five years „ „ 

ten „ . . 

3,866 

2,96G 

2,564 

Exceeding ten years 


239 

j 

309 

| 

212 

Transportation beyond seas — 





(a) for life 


2,011 

1,385 

1,313 

(6) for a term 



828 

859 

705 

Sentenced to death .. 


863 

763 

752 


The total daily average population for 1919 
was 104,690 the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 167, and by Superintendents 
128,606. The corresponding figures for 1918 
were 97,253,169 and 131,532 respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
again showed a decrease, rfc.,from 217 to 189. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 5,687 as compared with 4,628 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from £750,826 
to £1,009,781, and total cash earnings from 
£96,450 to. £167,854; there was, consequently, 
an increase of £186,326 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate decreased f rom 41*97 permllle 
in 1918 to 26 63 in 1910. The admissions to 
hospital were lower, and the daily average 
number of sick fell from 36*65 to 30*27. The 
chief causes of death were tubercle of tlie 
lungs, dysentery and pneumonia. 


22 
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The Laws of 1921 


RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL 
( Editors , “Bombay Law Reporter ”). 


1. Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) Act.— I ) , ) 

The object of the present amendment in the nnlLs are no longer free of duty, but amenable 
Indian Tea Cess Act (IX of 1903) is to raise the to the general tax. Hitherto match-boxes 
maximum rate of the cess levied on Indian tea were liable to an import duty of 7£ per cent, 
from one-quarter of a pie per pound to eight That duty is replaced by a specific import duty 
annas per hundred pounds. The proceeds of of 12 annas per gross boxes of matches. Duty 
the cess are, it will be remembeied, devoted to on liquors is increased to 3 annas per degree 
the propaganda work in connection with the of proof per gallon. Certain articles of luxury, 
consumption of tea in India and abroad. e.y., confectionery, gun-powder, motor cars, 

« y „ . . clocks and watches, electroplated ware, musical 

2. The Legislative Assjcmbly (Deputy instruments, glass bangles and beads, gold 

President s Salary) Act. -The. legislative and silver plate, silk piece-goods, cinemato- 
Assembly of India, constituted under the New graph films, fire-works, ivory, jewellery, prints 
Informs, required the services of a salaried engravings and pictures, pneumatic rubber 

Deputy President. An office has, therefore, tyres and tubes, smokers' requisites and toys, 

been created ; and ; the salary of the incumbent , are all subjected to an ad valorem duty of 20 
is fixed at Its. 1,000 per mensem, which becomes per cent. The import duty on sugar has been 
payable only for the period during which he , raised from 10 to 15 per cent.; while that on 
is engaged on work connected with the business tobacco, by 50 tier cent. 

of the Assembly. rin , 

_ „ T1 _ , „ . . . , lucre arc drastic changes in the second head 

3. The Cwil Procedure Code (Amend- 0 f post. The intensely popular one-pice post 

ment) Act.— Under Section 55 of the Civil card was almost guilotined, but escaped mir- 

Procedure Code of 1908, as soon as a judgment- aculously. it wifi remain the poor man's 
debtor arrested in execution of a decree for the friend and the businessman's help. The 
payment of money, is brought before the Court rates on letters have undergone a change, 
and expresses his desire to apply to be declared Letters weighing * tola and under bear * an 
insolvent, lie is automatically released from anna postage ; those weighing up to one tola 
custody 1 his provision conflicts with Section can take 9 pies stamp ; and those weighing from 
23 of the Provincial Insolvency Act V of 1920, one tola to 2J tolas wifi bear 1 anna postage, 
which makes such release .depend on the dis- The postage on book, pattern and sample 
cretion of the Court. This conflict is avoided packets has been raised so that half an anna 
by making the provision in the Code to depend j s to be paid lor every five tolas of weight In 
on the discretion of the Court. the case of registered newspapers, the lower 

4. The Import and Export of Goods rat ? of on e Pice per every eight tolas has re- 

(Amendment) Act.— The provisions of the rained unchanged ; but the maximum limit 
Import and Export of Goods Act XI of 1916 have of weight for half- anna post has been cut down 
been extended for another period of a year from 40 tolas to 20 tolas. The rate on parcels 
ending with the 31st March 1922. als ° is doubled. It is now two annas for every 

twenty tolas. 

&. The Indigo Cess (Amendment) Act.— rr , _ . 

The Indigo Cess Act III of 1918 levied cess on the changes in the income tax and super 
indigo at the rate of “ one rupee per maund of tax rates are equally great. The untaxable 
82-2/7 pounds avoirdupois." The maximum minimum is preserved at Its. 2,000. The 
rate is now raised to "one rupee eight annas per income from Its. 2,000 to Its. 5,000 is taxed at 
hundredweight of one hundred and twelve five pies in the rupee ; that from Its. 5,000 to 
pounds avoirdupois." Rs. 10,000 at six pies m the rupee ; and the one 

_ from Its. 10,000 to Its. 20,000 at nine pies in the 

6. The Indian Finance Act, 1921.— The rupee. The income of Its. 20,000 to Es. 30,000 
Indian Administration have every year to i H taxed at one anna in the rupee ; the one of 
devise means to provide for tho increased its. 30,000 to Its. 40,000 at one anna and two 
expenditure in almost all branches of its service, pies in the rupee ; while that of Its. 40,000 to 
This increase presses heavily in two directions. it s . 50,000 at one anna and four pies in the 
First, the salaries have to be raised ; and the rupee. The rates of refund are also propor- 
general costs and expenses have also propor- tionately raised but in the reverse order. The 
tionately grown. Jo meet these, the Eegis- super-tax up to income of Its. 3,00,000 has 
lature have to pass a measure permitting addi- remained stationery. The tax on incomes 
tional taxes. The increase has this year been from Ks. 3,00,000 to Its. 3,50,000 has been 
divided into three branches : (1) tariff ; (2) raised f rom 36 pies to 42 pies: while incomes 
post ; (3) income and super tax. of jt g . 3 * and above are subjected to a 

Under the first head of tariff, the general tax of 48 pies in place of 36 pies in the rupee. 
ad valorem import duty has been raised from 7. The Calcutta University Act.— The 
per cent, to 11 per cent., except in the case of change of the seat of Government of India fiom 
matches and certain articles of luxury. The Calcutta to Delhi necessitated the change of 


machinery and stores imported for use in cotton 
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relationship between the Governor-General of 
India and the Calcutta University. The 
Calcutta University is brought into intimate 
touch with the Governor of Bengal, who is now 
to be its Chancellor. 

8. The Hindu Transfers and Bequests 
(City of Madras) Act. — The lay mind is apt 
to revolt at the Rule of Perpetuity. The rule 
forbids tho tying up by a person of his property, 
whether by a transfer in his own life-time or by 
a will to operate on his death, beyond the life- 
time of one or more persons living at tho date 
of the transfer or the decease and minority of 
some person who shall be in existence at the 
expiration of that period. Tho rule is against 
tho inborn sentiment, of the Hindu or the 
Mahomedan. The Mahoitiedan has escaped 
from the rigour of the rule by the Mussulman 
Wakf (Validating) Act of 1914. Tho Hindu 
lias been able to modify its effect by a provision 
that such transfer or disposition shall not be 
invalid merely by reason only that the trans- 
feree or legatee was an unborn person at the 
date of the transfer or the death of the testator 
This modification was effected in the Madras 
City by the enactment of Madras Act I of 191 4 , 
for tho rest of India it was done by Act XV oi 
191ft. The Madras High Court held recently 
that the Madras Act could not operate in the 
City of Madras, as the Madras Legislature had 
no power to curtail the rights of citizens in the 
City, which were governed by the Hindu Law 
as it stood when the Iloyai Charter Act, 24 and 
25, Vic. o. 104 was passed. To remove this 
doubt, the present Act has been passed. 

9. The Enemy Missions Act.— During Th e 
Great War it was found that a number of 
Missions were tainted by German influence or 
were in fact German Missions. The British 
Government transferred the management of 
those Missions to tho various custodians of 
enemy property, during the existence of the 
War. Tho management has since been trans- 
ferred to tho Boards of Trustees in different 
parts of tho country. The trustees have since 
been carrying on the educational, religious and 
charitable work of the displaced missions. The 
above arrangement lias received legislative 
sanction by this Act. 

10. The Indian Marine (Amendment) 
Act. — The object of this measure is to obviate 
a difficulty in procedure in the trial of a Royal 
Indian Marino Officer by an Indian Marine 
Court. Before tho Court could be assembled, 
tlie sanction of the Governor- General in Coun- 
cil had to be obtained ; this resulted m great 
delay of the trial. It is now provided that the 
sanction of tho Director of Marine is sufficient. 
This will expedite hearing of cases by the Marine 
Court. 

11. The Indian Works of Defence 
(Amendment) Act.— 'Hie Amendments sought 
to be made in the Indian Works of Defence Act 
VII of 1903 are of a formal nature and are 
necessitated by the recent change in the organi- 
sation of the Army in India. 

12. The Negotiable Instruments (Amend- 
ment) Act— The Negotiable Instruments Act 
XXVI of 1881 was amended last year by pro- 
viding for excuse of delay in making presentment 
for payment when the delay was caused by 


circumstances beyond the control of the holder. 
This was embodied in Section 7 5- A, which was 
copied from Section 46 (i) of the English Bills 
of Exchango Act, 1882. The scope of Section 
75-A is now extended so as to cxcifse delay in 
presentment for acceptance. Further, the 
time-limit within which bills are to be accepted 
for presentment is extended from twenty-four 
hours to forty-eight hours. 

. 13. The Carriers (Amendment) Act— The 

liability of a common carrier in India is brought 
into a line with the liability of tho Indian 
Railway. The present Act modifies the liability 
of the common carrier, in the case of scheduled 
articles not declared under Section 3 of tho 
Act, for loss or damage arising from negligence 
on his part or on that of his agents or servants. 
The liability of the common carrier in this 
country is now similar to that in England. 

14. The Indian Lac Cess Act. — An export 
duty is levied at the rate of four annas l>er 
maund in the case of lac and two annas per 
maund in the case of refuse lac, exported from 
any customs port to any port beyond tho limits 
of British India (Section 3). The proceeds of 
the cess arc to be handed over to the Lac Asso- 
ciation, who are to apply it to measures lor tho 
promotion of improved methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of lac (Section 4). The pro- 
ceeds of the lac ccss remaining unexpended, 
when Sections 2 to 0 snould cease to be in force 
shall vest in His Majesty (Section 8). 

15. The Indian Post Office (Amendment) 
Act- — It has been found that dutiable articles 
received by post from beyond British India are 
not systematically appraised. It is therefore 
enacted by Section 24- A that any Officer of the 
Post Office may be empowered to deliver any 
postal article received from beyond British 
India and suspected to contain any thing liable 
to duty, to a Customs authority who shall 
deal with it under tho provisions of the Customs 
Aot, 1898. 

lft The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) 

Act.— This Act purges tho Indian Penal Code 
of a piece of barbaric penalty. The sentence 
of forfeiture, whatever fascination it might be 
deemed to possess in bye-gone ages, is now uni- 
versally regarded as an offensive anacronism. 
On account of its apparent cruelty it is rarely 
put into practice. The Legislature has wisely 
removed a brulum fulmen by repealing Sections 
01 and 62 of the Code. Tho offences under 
Sections 121, 12L-A and 122, which were 
visited with orders of forfeiture, are now 
relieved of their burden and made punishable 
with fine instead. 

17. The Cattle Trespass (Amendment) 
Act. — The scale of tines imposed for the cattle 
impounded has been fixed by the Cattle Trespass 
Act as far back as 1871. The fixed scale 
operates alike throughout the country, indepen- 
dent of the local conditions. In the case of 
habitual trespass, tho fine is usually doubled. 
This system is now done away with ; and the 
new Section 12 regulates the scale of fees accord- 
ing to ttic varying circumstances of each province 
by notifications to be issued from time to time, 
by the Local Government concerned, 



18. The Maintenance Orders Enforce- 
ment Act. — One ol evils ol the War was the 
desertion of wives hy their husbands, and ot the 
children by their fathers at War. This led to 
orders passed by Courts for their maintenance. 
The orders required machinery to enforce them. 
But where the defaulting parent or husband 
went outside the jurisdiction of the Court, 
the matter was one for international convention 
Such a convention was held in 1916 and its 
resolutions weic crystallised in an Act ot the 
British Legislature. The pi esent enactment 
is on the lines of the English Act. A provision 
is first of all made for reciprocal arrangements 
for enforcement of maintenance orders within 
the British Empire (Section 9). Maintenance 
orders passed in other parts ot British Domi- 
nions arc to be registered m British lndia( Section 
4). Similarly, maintenance orders passed in 
British India can, where necessary, be trans- 
mitted to another rccipi orating temton 
(Section 5). The Court oi Sumniaiy Jurisdic- 
tion m British India lias the power to make 
provisional maintenance orders against persons 
resident in Ills Majesty’s Dominions outside 
British India (Section 6) ; and it has also the 
power to conftim maintenance older made out 
of British India (Section 7). Maintenance 
orders registered m British Indian Courts can 


be enforced as an order made by the Court 
itself (Section 8). * 

19. Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act.— 

The provisions of the Land Acquisition Act 1 of 
1894 were, in their working, found deficient in 
not providing tor sufficient appeals. It has 
been held by the High Court of Bombay in 
Nathubhai v. ManorAas (14 Bombay Law 
Bo porter, 325) and Ahmedbhoy v. Waman (16 
Bombay Law Boporter, 72) that when a claim 
of less than Its. 5,000 in value was decided by a 
lower Court, appeal from that decision lay, 
under Section 16 of the Bombay Civil Courts Act 
XIV of 1869, to the District Court. But 
there the right ot appeal exhausted itsell and no 
further appeal was jieimissible under the Act. 
It is now provided that in eases like these a 
further appeal lies to the High Court (Section 
2). Again, it was held, by llis Majesty’s Envy 
Council, m Rangoon Rotatoung Company v. 
Collector of J’ on goon (14 Bomhn> haw Be porter, 
833) and by the High Court ot Bombay in 
> Special Officer , Anisette Budding Sites v. Dosabhai 
(14 Bombay Law Bepoiter, 1694) that when a 
claim a allied at more than Ks. 10,000 has 
been decided by the High Court in apjK'al, no 
further apjieal lay to the Bnvy Council Irom 
Mich decision. Section 2 now reenacts Section 
54 in such a way as to proude appeals to the 
Privy Councils in all such cases. 
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The new Indian Legislature, consisting ol 
Council ot State and Legislative Assembly, was 
ceremoniously inaugurated by His ltoy a I High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught in Delhi on 
Februai y l). 

Both Houses had held preliminary meetings. 

The Council ot State met on February 6, when 
the Hon. the President, Mr. A. P. Muddiman, 
C.S.J., C.I E., lirst subscribed the oath and 
signed the i oil and was followed in this duty 
by other Hon Members. The President an- 
nounced that 11 E. the Covernor-Ceneral bad 
nominated the tollowing members to be on the 
panel ot chairmen. — The Hon. Mr V. 8. Sii- 
nivasa Sastri, the Hon. Sir Alexander It Murray, 
the Hon. Mr. Maneehji Dadabhoy and the Hon 
Sir Dmsiiaw VVaeha. The Council met again 
on February 5 for other iojmal business. The 
President announced that, at the first meeting 
alter the inauguration, Government proposed 
alter minor Legislative business to take up 
the Hon Mr Srinivasa Sastn’s B ('solution ioi 
the appoint meat of a Committee to examine 
the Repressive, Laws now on the Statute Book 

The Legislative Assembly also met on Feb- 
ruary d, when the President, the Hon. Mr. Alex- 
ander F. Whyte, led its Members in taking 
the oath and subscribing the roll. Nomina- 
tions lor the. election ot Deputy President were 
received and the, names ot Mr. Saehehidananda 
Sinha, Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadlnkaii and 
Dr. 1L. S Hour were duly proposed and se- 
conded. The Assembly met again on February 
5 when the ballot lor the election of Deputy 
President was taken. The voting was Sir Sacli- 
chidananda Sinha 07, Dr. H. >S. (Jour Ji4, Sn 
Deva Prasad Saibliadikari 22. 'J'he Govern- 
ment announced that at tin* first meeting ol 
the Assembly alter the inauguration a It (‘so- 
lution by Mr. Jamnadas Dwaikadas relating 
to the Administration ot Martial Law in the 
Punjab would be taken up. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
inaugurated the Legislature at a joint, session 
in the Assembly Chamber. His Royal High- 
ness entered the Chamber in procession and 
took bis seat in a golden chair placed with a 
golden foot stool on a carpet of gold on a dais 
in the place duly occupied by the Presidential 
Chair. 

H. IS. the Viceroy, Baron Chelmsford, entered 
in procession immediately altci Wards and took 
liis seat in a similar chair immediately on the 
right of the Duke. The Presidents of the two 
Houses occupied chairs on the floor ol the House 
lacing the dais. 

The Viceroy, who was wearing the robes oi 
tlic Star ot India, opened the proceedings with 
a lengthy speech in which he summarised the 
evolution ot liritish Policy in India and in par- 
ticular the gradual development of Constitu- 
tional Government. "'J’he increasing asso- 
ciation of the people of India with the work ol 
Government,” he said “ has always been the 
aim of the British Government. In that sense 
a continuous thread of connection links toge- 
ther the Act of 1861 and tho declaration oi 
August, 1917. In the last analysis the latter 


Is only the, most recent and most memorable 
manifestation of a tendency that has been ope- 
rative throughout British rule. But there 
are changes ol degree so gieat as to be changes 
of kind, and this i a one of them. For the first 
time the principle of autocracy, which had not 
been wholly discarded in all earlier reforms, w T as 
definitely abandoned; the conception of the 
British Government as a benevolent, despotism 
was finally renounced ; and in its place was 
substituted that of a guiding authoiity whoso 
role it would be to assist the steps of India along 
the load that in the fulness of time would lead 
to complete selt-gov eminent within the Empire. 
In the interval required for the accomplish- 
ment, of this task, certain powers ot supervi- 
sion, and it need be ot intervention, would be 
retained, and substantial steps towards re- 
deeming the pledges of the Government were 
to be taken at the eaihest moment possible.” 

The Duke of Connaught delivered a lengthy 
and deeply impressive address, lie first rend 
a message liom the Kmg Emperor. In this, 
Ihs Majesty sent to the mcmhcis ol both the. 
Indian Eegislatuie and the Provincial Councils 
his congratulations and earnest good wishes. 
Ihs Majesty said: “For vears, it may be for 
generations, patriotic and Io>aI Indians have 
dreamed ot Swaraj for then 'motherland. To- 
dav von have beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empue, and widest scope and ample oppor- 
tunity lor progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy” J I is Majesty empha- 
sised the very special responsibilities vested 
upon the tlp-t representatives oi the people in 
the new legislatmes and doelaied that he would 
watch their work with unfailing sympathy and 
resolute iaith. 

His Royal Highness said (here was in history 
no parallel tor tho constitutional change which 
that day’s timet on initiated. “ Political free- 
dom lias often been won by revolution, by tu- 
mult, by civil war, at the juice of peace and 
public safety. How pa rely lias it been the fiee 
gilt of one jioople to another, in response to a 
growjng wish for greater liberty and to grow- 
ing evidence ot fitness toi its onjojmont ; Such, 
however, is the position ol India today.” J I is 
| Rojal Highness emphasised that as H. E. the 
I Viceroy had observed, “the principle of auto- 
cracy has all been abandoned.” He told the 
House that the Government would give tho 
fullest possible effect consistent with tlieir own 
responsibilities to Parliament to the principle 
ot the new constitution that the policy and 
decisions of the Government, of India should 
be influenced to an extent incomparably great- 
ei than hitherto by the views of Indian Legis- 
lature. His Royal Highness addressed a few 
woids of pcrsounl sympathy to H. E. the Vice- 
roy and formally declared duly open the Coun- 
cil ot State and the Legislative Assembly, 
finally he addressed to the Members oi both 
Houses a few personal wools. He noted tho 
bitterness and estrangement, that, he saw around 
him and testified to His Majcstj’s deep concern 
at tiie terrible chapter of ev cuts in the Punjab. 
His Royal Highness made a personal appeal 
to all, “put in the simple words that come from 
my heart, not to be coldly and critically inter- 
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preted, to bury along with the dead past the 
mistakes and misunderstandings of the past, 
to forgive where you have to forgive and to 
Join hands and to Work together to realise the 
hopes that arise from to-day/* 

The Council of State again met on February 
14. The first hour was given up to questions. 
Government then introduced the Code of Civil 
Procedure (Amendment) Bill and the Main- 
tenance Orders Enforcement Bill. The Hon. ! 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, by special permis- 
sion, moved a recommendation to Government 
that the speeches delivered by H.R.II. the 
l)uke of Connaught and H. E. the Viceroy at j 
the inauguration ceremony be printed in all 
important vernaculars and freely distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try at the cost of Government. The Hon. Mem- 
ber and others who followed him referred to the 
epoch-making character of the two speeches 
and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri then moved 
for the appointment of a Committee to examine 
tho Repressive Laws now on the Statute Book 
“ and report whether all or any of them should 
be repealed, and, in cases where repeal is not 
necessary, whether the laws in question should 
be amended and, if bo, how.” Mr. Sastri spe- 
cially referred to the Rowlatt Act, “ the unblest 
mother, I must say, of a monstrous brood of 
evil,” to the deportation Regulations from 
1818 to 1827, to the Press Act, and to the Act 
authorising the Government of India to con- 
stitute special tribunals to try certain offences. 
He also mentioned the Seditious Meetings Act, 
the Newspapers Incitement to Offences Act 
and the Acts relating to conspiracies, lie re- 
ferred to H. R. H. the l)uke of Connaught’s 
references to tho new era of political freedom in 
India and said it would be incongruous with 
the popular liberty now inaugurated if such 
laws continued on the Statute Book in their 
present form. Difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings, lie said, there must be, in future, “ but 
revolution and tumult and Civil War there 
need not be if history can teach and mankind 
can learn. That, sir, is non-violent co-opera- 
tion, not non-co-operation, which may begin 
in non-violence and in professions of non-vio- 
lence, but through the imperfections and weak- 
ness of the material on which it works, cannot 
but end in violence and bloodshed.” The Hon. 
Mr. G S. Khaparde moved an amendment re- 
commending the immediate repeal of five Re- 
pressive Laws. In a debate lasting some hours, 
numerous unofficial members supported tho 
resolution and only one supported the amend- 
ment. The Hon. Sir. William Vincent, Home 
Member of the Government of India, said he 
would not object to the resolution subject to 
certain minor Regulations. The amendment 
was negatived without the decision, three oilier 
amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

The Legislative Assembly, after the inaugu- 
ration ceremony, held their first meeting on 
February 15. One hour having been devoted 
to questions, the President said that if as time 
went on the number of questions was as great 
as at present the House would have to find 
ineanB for dealing with them. He reminded the 
Assembly of the special restrictions which the 
Bouse of Commons had applied in a similar 


difficulty. The President then announced 
that he appointed Sir Dova Prasad Sarbhadhi- 
kari, Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, Sir Logie Pirie 
Watson and Cliaudhuri Shahab-ud-Din as a 
panel of chairmen for the Assembly. 

The Hon. Dr. T. B, Sapru, Law Member of 
Government, having introduced the Bill deter- 
mining the salary of tho Deputy President at 
lis. 1,000 per annum, and the Hon. Sir Thomas 
Holland, Member of Commerce and Industry, 
having introduced the Indian Tea Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved 
his resolution recommending Government to 
declare the connection of India with the British 
Empire to be based on the principle of equal 
partnership and perfect racial equality, to ex- 
press regret, that the Martial Law Administra- 
tion in the Punjab in 1919 departed from these 
principles, to mete out deterrent punishments 
to officers who were found guilty and to relievo 
Indian Revenue of payments in pensions or 
otherwise to them and to assure adequate com- 
pensation to the families of those killed or in- 
jured. 

The debate lasted for 5 hours, including an 
adjournment of 50 minutes for luncheon. 
Indian unofficial members in all parts of 
the House participated and the speakers on the 
; Government Benches were H. E. the Comman- 
der-i n- Chief, the Hon. Sir William Vincent, Sir 
Godfrey Fell and the Law Member, the Hon. 
Dr. Sapru. The unofficial speakers unanimously 
supi>orted the resolution. The Commandcr-in- 
Chiel as one who had only recently arrived in 
India and was therefore in no way connected 
with the disturbances in 1919 declared himself 
" fully alive to the mistakes and the errors that 
were committed.” He impressed upon the House 
how the army ” dread the day ” when they 
are called upon to aid the Civil Power in tho 
suppression of disturbances and repudiated 
“ any idea that the repressive measures that 
may be necessary should be intended directly 
to influence any other situation at a distance 
from the immediate seat of tho disturbance itself.** 
The Hon. Sir William Vincent, after v referring 
to the want on murders and crimes of violence 
by which the very structure of the administ- 
ration had been threatened in the Punjab, admit- 
ted that ” on the other hand we have over- 
drastic and severe punishment, the excessive 
use of force and acts which have been inter- 
preted as calculated to humiliate tho Indian 
people in a manner which cannot but be re- 
garded as unpardonable — morally indefensible 
at any time but more so than ever at a timo 
when this country is about to enter upon a 
system of resxxmsible Government.” The 
Government of India, he said, repudiated any 
idea that force was to be used on any occasion 
in excess of the absolute requirements of the 
case. Government by the issuo of a special 
manual for the use of officers and by other 
measures had taken every possible step to 
prevent the recurrence of such acts as had 
caused a blot on the administration of Martial 
Law in the Punjab. 

Government expressed their disapproval 
of the improper acts that were committed 
thero and their deep regret to those 
who had suffered through them. But the 
punishment of the officers concerned 
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should not, he said, be vindictive and he showed 
the House how severely the action already 
taken by Government in this respect had been 
felt. Mr. Darcy Lindsay, speaking on behalf 
of the elected European Members of the Assem- 
bly, supported the views and sentiments 
expressed by the Hon. the Homo Member. 
Finally, yielding to an appeal by Mr. Eardley 
Norton, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, with tho 
consent of tho House, withdrew clause 3 of his 
resolution, calling for deterrent punishments 
to guilty officers, and the resolution as amended 
was unanimously adopted. 

The Council of State met on February 16 
for unofficial resolutions. First of these was 
one by the Hon. Lala Sukhbir Sinha recom- 
mending Government to have an Ayurvedic 
and Tibbi Medical College in every province, 
and to take measures to develop Indian drugs 
and to appoint vaidyas and hakims in every 
dispensary. It was thrown out by 32 votes 
to 11, after occupying the House up to the 
luncheon adjournment. The Hon. Mr. Maricair 
next moved for the removal of restrictions on 
the export of rice irom India, but Government 
having shown their anxiety lest there should 
prove still to bo a shortage of food supplies in 
India owing to tho failure of winter rains, 
after the early cessation of the 1920 monsoon, 
the resolution was after full discussion with- 
drawn. 

The Legislative Assembly again met on 
February 17 and proceeded with unofficial 
resolutions. The House had evidently received 
as a warning the fact that the discussion of two 
resolutions for a whole day by the Council of 
State on February 16 had wasted the opi>ortu- 
nities of other unofficial Hon. Members to move 
resolutions. Kai J. N. Mujamdar Bahadur at 
the outset said ho had a resolution sixth on 
the list, but that the five Hon. Members who had 
precedence of him were willing to let him move 
his resolution first. The President pointed 
out that if the Hon. Members chose, after 
having gained their precedence, to dispense 
with it in favour of others, that was not the 
business of the Chair, but they could only do 
so by withdrawing their resolutions and thereby 
depriving themselves of the rights legitimately 
won in the ballot and incurring the danger of 
not getting their resolutions discussed at all. 
The liai Bahadur thereupon withdrew his 
request. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth moved a resolution 
“ that the Local Governments be given collec- 
tively a voice in determining the Military ex- 
penditure ” and attempted to justify his pro- 
posal on the ground of the financial contributions 
contributed by the Provinces to the Government 
of India Exchequer. The Finance Member 
pointed out the practical difficulties of the 
suggestion and showed that the provincial 
contributions were also used for the Railway, 
Geological, Archaeological, Survey and other 
departments, so that one might ask why should 
not the Provinces have a voice in the expen- 
diture of every department. The resolution 
was negatived without a division. 

Mr. -Wall Mahomed Hussanally moved for 
the, increase in the number of I. C. S. posts 
open to members of the Provincial Civil Service, 


Mr. S. P. O'Donnell, Home Secretary, said 
Government’s view of this matter had nothing 
to do with the question of the Indianisation 
of the I.C.S. but, they objected, as the Publio 
Services Commission had done, to making 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service 
of the main avenues of entrance to the 
their reason being the practical one 
that the Provincial Service was recruited to 
mi th 0 minor charges in the Civil Administ- 
ration, that the work of its members was not 
on the same level as that required of the I.C S. 
and that the officers selected for promotion 
could only be chosen at a relatively late stage 
of their careers. After a prolonged debate, the 
resolution was adopted by 68 to 34. 

A resolution by Rao Bahadur T. Rangacha- 
riar in favour of the improvement of the con- 
ditions of travel of 3rd class passengers was 
carried and the House after a further hour’s 
debate also accepted the following terms of a 
resolution moved by Mr. P. s. Sivaswamy 
Iyer:— Phis Assembly recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that notwith- 
standing anything contained in Parts I and 
II of the Report of the Esher Committee, the 
Army in India should bo entirely under the 
control real as well as nominal, of the Govern- 
ment of India, and should be free from any 
domination or interference by the War Office 
on matters of military policy, organisation or 
administration and that such co-ordination as 
may be desirable between tho military policies 
and organizations of different parts of the 
Empire, should be secured by discussion and 
agreement, at Conferences at which India is 
adequatcl y represented . ” 

The Assembly sat again on February 19 for 
official business. The Indian Tea Cass Amend- 
ment Bill was passed, the Indian Penal Code 
Amendment Bill, the Indigo Cess Amendment 
Bill and the Import and Export of Goods 
Amendment Bill were introduced. The last 
named measure was required to be extended for 
another year to give Government power to 
control the export of food stuffs, coal, etc. 

The House next proceeded with a series o 
official resolutions recommending the ratifi- 
cation by Government of various conventions 
and recommendations adopted by the Labour 
Conference held from October 29, 1919 and 
January 27, 1920, at Washington under Article 
23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
embodied m the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
The resolutions were similarly adopted by the 
Council of State at a meeting of their held on 
lebruary 21. The discussion by the Council 
was interrupted by a motion for adjournment 
by the Hon. Mr. Bhurgri in order to call atten- 
tion to the views of Indian Mahomedans on the 
question of relations with Turkey, tho motion 
being withdrawn after discussion. 


When the Assembly met again on February 
22 it adopted without discussion the Bill deter- 
mining the salary of its Deputy President. The 
Indian Limitation Amendment Bill was referred 
to Select Committee. The Indigo Cesa Amend- 
ment Bill and the Import and Export of Goods 
Amendment Bills were passed. On the motion 
of the Finance Member the House ordered the 
elections of eight of their members to the 
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Committee on Public Accounts and of not 
more than ten of their members, to which one 
should be added by the Governor-General, to 
the Standing Finance Committee. A Govern- 
ment resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee of officials and 11011 -officials to 
examine the Press and Registration of Rooks Act 
of 1867 and Indian Press Act of 1010 and to 
report what modifications, if any, were requiml 
was adopted, after a debate, in which the Home 
Secretary stated that Government had intro- 
duced the motion in response to unofficial 
opinion and in which unofficial membeis ex- 
pressed their appreciation, desiie and determin- 
ation to respond in the true spirit of co-operation 

The Council of State again sat for unofficial 
resolutions on February 23 and the iirst motion 
was one by the lion. Sir Maneckji Dadabhox 
for the appointment of a Committee of both 
Houses “ to explore the possibilities of impioxe- 
ment in the position of the existing Government 
stocks and to advise Government on the question 
of future loans, both tor State purposes and 
for Railway and Rngation purposes.*’ Sn 
Maneckji specially emphasized the political 
trouble that might be caused by the almost 
unmarketable prices of Government 3 and per 
cent, stock. Mr. F. M. Cook, Financial Secre- 
tary, replying on behalf of Government, shared 
the Hon. Member's concern at the very great 
depreciation of Government’s securities, but 
showed that there lay ahead the necessity for 
large loans for railway, irrigation and other 
capital or quasi-capital, productive or unpro- 
ductive expenditure, winch could obviously 
only be raised by further raising the rate of 
interest and consequently further depressing 
the older securities. He moved an amendment 
eliminating the recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of a committee and transforming the re- 
solution into one demanding that financial ]K>Iic> 
should be directed so as to ensure the rehabili- 
tation of Government securities with due regard 
to the necessity of funding the temporary debt 
and to the provision of capital expenditure for 
productive purposes. The Finance Member, 
in strongly supporting the amendment, laid 
stress upon the difficulty of discussing pub- 
licly and m formal committees matters which 
might affect the finances of institutions which 
the members represented and of coming to any 
recommendations without materially affecting 
the money market and he showed the House 
that if the amendment be adopted. Government 
would consult everybody whose opinion might 
be of value. He showed that the securities of 
the Government of India had not dropped 
nearly so seriously as those of other countries 
and pointed out to the fundamental soundness 
of the Indian financial position. The amend- 
ment was accepted. 

The Hon. Mr. Bhurgri moved a recommend- 
ation for early steps “ to place the Universities 
of India on a more democratic basis.” After 
considerable ventilation of unofficial views the 
resolution was withdrawn on the ground, to 
which the Hon. Mr. Shall, Member of Educa- 
tion, drew attention, that education was a 
provincial subject. 

The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas raised an 
extremely interesting debate by moving that 
Government should address the Secretary of 
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State with a prayer that they be granted “ full 
fiscal autonomy under the direction of Indian 
Legislature.” The outstanding features of the 
debate were speeches by Dr. Sapru, Sir William 
Vincent and Mr. Sastri. Explaining the 
present position Dr. Sapru pointed out that 
the Secretary of State could not formally grant 
what tin; resolution demanded without over- 
riding the clear decision oi the statute and that 
the effect of doing so would be even to deprive 
flic Grown of its power of veto, which according 
to strict constitutional law, applied to the self- 
governing Colonies just as to India, though by 
the repeated exercise of convention thiough 
a long scries of years the practice had grown 
that in regard to matters of a fiscal character 
decided by the Colonial Legislature the Crown 
did not as a matter of fact exercise that veto, 
Mr. Sastri endorsed Dr. Sapru’s explanation 
and said ” that what fiscal autonomy we ought 
to enjoy, has been granted to us as part of a large 
proposition that lias been enunciated.” He 
claimed that the demand for fiscal indepen- 
dence for India which was put forward by the 
Moderate deputation that visited England 
during the Joint Committee deliberations of 
the Go\ eminent of India Dili “ has been fully 
granted to us under tlie arrangements em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act and in 
the Joint Select Committee’s report.” The 
motion was finally accepted without a division, 
but amended by the addition of the words 
” Subject to the provisions of the Government 
of India Act.” 

When the Assembly again met on February 
24 there was an interesting discussion on a 
resolution by Sardar Gulab Singh recommend- 
ing special measures for the development of 
Female Education. Government’s attitude was 
expressed by Mr. H. Sharp, Education Secre- 
tary, who said the Education Department 
had not asked the Governor-General to 
disallow the resolution although it was a Pro- 
vincial subject, but he said the position was 
as follows: — “ Tf this Assembly passes this 
resolution, it is a recommendation to the 
Governor-General m Council. The Governor- 
General in Council cannot, take that merely as a 
recommendation and continue to do nothing, 
lie would have to send down some sort of 
recommendation to the Local Governments 
and that in the present circumstances, would 
constitute an undue interference w r ith the 
work of Ministers.” The Finance Member 
emphasized the same difficulty and the resolu- 
tion was thrown out without a division. There 
followed an interesting discussion between the 
lawyers of the House on a resolution by Munshi 
lswar Saran recommending legislation “ with 
a view r to create an Indian bar, so aB to remove 
all distinctions enforced by statute or by 
practice between barristers and vakils.” Tho 
debate led to an exposure of the professional 
jealousies which exist among various sections of 
the Indian bar as already existing, according to 
whether its members are English trained or 
Indian trained. The Law Member said that to 
give effect to what the mover of the resolution 
intended by the motion, it would be necessary 
to overhaul the entire legal machinery. A 
feature of the debate was the tributo generally 
paid to the great value to the Indian Bar of the 
Barristers, whether English or Indian, trained 
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in England. Eventually the House adopted a 
Government amendment that before under- 
taking Legislation on the subject Government 
should consult the Provincial authorities and 
law associations. 

Mr. Kamat then moved a resolution recom- 
mending that no action should be taken on 
Le ports of Commissions 01 Committees appointed 
by the Secretary of State or by Go\ eminent, 
of India until the Indian Legislature lias had 
an opportunity of discussing them. It was 
pointed out on behalf of Government, that 
practice would not admit of such a Resolution 
being carried out and the motion was accepted 
subject to a provision making it operative “ as 
tai as practicable.” 

The Annual .Budget was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly on Match 1. The Finance 
Member enlarged upon the pic valent, trade 
depression and estimated a deficit at. 1H^ croies 
in the ensuing year. His mam proposal foi 
meeting this was an increase in t.lu* geneial 
import taiilt from 7| per cent, to 11 per cent 
tins measure to pioduee with additional re- 
venue ol Its ;>84 lakhs. Further taidl changes 
wcie proposed as follow : — 

A specific impoit. duty of 12as. per gross bo\» 
instead of the present ad valorem ol 7 1 per cent- 
on matches — Esti mated to yield additional 
revenue ol 11s. 110 lakhs. 

A new scale ol duties of imported liquors, — 
Estimated to yield an additional Bs. 04 lakhs 

Increase ol the general ad valorem duty of 
7^ per cent, to 20 per cent. .on article ol luxmy— < 
Estimated to >iel<] an additional Bs. 114 lakhs. 

Increase ol the impoit duty on foreign sugar 
from 10 to 15 per cent. — Estimated to jield 
an additional Bs. 65 lakhs. 

Increase of 50 per cent., in the duty on tobacco 
other than manufaetuied tobacco —Estimated 
to yield an additional Bs. 40 lakhs. 

The Einance Member further proposed 
a substantial increase in the surcharge imposed 
on railway rates in 1016, estimating an addi- 
tional revenue ol Bs. 5J croies in this source 
lie also pioposed an l unease of postal rales 
to yield an additional Jls. 2J crores and increase* 
in the upper grades ol income-tax, so as to 
woik up to a maximum of 16, instead of 12 pies, 
per rupee as at present. The additional 
revenue obtainable irom this source he estimated 
11s. 7£ crores. 

The additional taxation thus provided for 
amounted to Bs. 19,17 lakhs, a deficit, of 18$ 
crores for 1021-22 being thus converted into a 
surjiius of Bs. 84 lakhs. All the proposals were 
to come into force on April 1 except the tariff 
increases, which would operate irom March 1, 
the immediate introduction oi the tariff changes 
and their operation lor one month in the old 
financial year being estimated to yield an 
additional revenue during that year Bs. 70 
lakhs, which would to that extent reduce the 
estimated deficit of Ilf crores in that. year. 

Discussion of the Budget began on March 
7, when there was general criticism of the failure 
of Government to meet the deficit, at least in 
part, by more drastic curtailment of expen- 
diture, though the taxation proposals met with 
general approval, subject to disagreement 


with details and to a wide demand for an in- 
crease of the general import tariff from 7i to 
121, rather than to II percent, this amount, 
of additional taxation being deducted chiefly 
from that to be raised by m n eases of postal 
rales and railway freight. The debate, that in the 
Council ol State and the debate in the Assembly 
on amendments made by the Council, continued 
almost dailv until March 21. when the final 
approval of the Legislation to the Finance Bill 
was registered. The Budget was passed intact 
in all essentials, alterations being made only by 
the cutting of compaiativelv sums from items 
ol expenditure heie and there and by slight, 
adjustments ot 111 *' incidence ot the new im- 
jHirt duties. Concessions regard mg the method 
of presenting flic Budget, were made bv the 
Finance Member and established valuable 
preecdents in proeedme Some members oi 
the Assembly on various occasions endeavoured 
to secuie the opinion of the Home against the 
exeicise by the Council ot State ot amending 
povveis in regard to Money Bills, but the weight, 
of legal opinion was against this and when at 
last the Bill went to the Fpper House the 
Council leinsfated the half-anna letter post 
which had been deleted b\ the carriage of an 
iinollieial amendment in the Assembly and 
evervliodv was glad ot the, rescue. 

An important, question that arose out of the 
Budget was that ot building a temporal y Cham- 
ber lor # 1 m* Assmnldv at Simla and ot the com- 
pletion ot the new Capital of Delhi There, 
was some hostility to the latter on the ground 
of economy, but the weight ot opinion w r as in 
favour ot completion There was strong feel- 
ing against voting inonev loi another Chamber 
in Simla, because this seemed conti ary to the 
indignation brought by nany membeis from 
their constat uencies agains the, lull station 
habit.” Eventually, the money for com- 
pleting the aheady paitly built, Simla Chamber 
was voted, it, being pointed out that the build- 
ing when finished with tor Assembly purposes 
could lie sold at a profit, and a resolut ion was 
earned iiiging Government, to complete the 
Delhi buildings as quickly as possible, so that 
the Hit to Simla should the sooner become 
unnecessai y 

Much discontent w 7 as expressed, during 
Budget discussions, against the withholding 
of the non-votahle portion of the public ex- 
penditure, including military expenditure, 
from the discretion ot the House. Government 
responded by taking the Legislature into tliefr 
confidence on many matters ot military policy, 
and in particular referred to a Committee, of 
the Assembly the report of the Esher Commit- 
tee for their consideration and report. The 
Committee w r as presided over by Dr. 
Sapru, Law Member, but otherwise con- 
sisted ot fourteen iinollieial members. It 
presented a unanimous repoit on March 21st 
and its recommendations took the term of 
fittecn Resolutions. These, insisted on the 
purpose of the Army in India being the de- 
fence of India and the maintenance ot peace 
within her borders and on its training being 
conducted with that m view. They stipulated 
that the army should not ordinarily be utilised 
outside India except for the defence of India 
and recommended various provisions for pre- 
serving the control of the Government of 
India over the Army, especially as against in* 
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terference by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff through the Commander-in-Chief. They 
demanded certain steps, including the reduc- 
tion of the British ratio in the Army in India, 
and the formation of a short service territorial 
army, for the sake of economy, and the in- 
crease of facilities for Indians to enter commis- 
sioned rank. They also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Committee “adequately represen- 
tative of non-official Indian opinion” to report 
upon military problems, especially with regard 
to India’s claim to full responsible government 
and equality of status with the Dominions. 
The report was considered on March 28 and 
subject to minor amendments carried. 

Among other matters of great importance 
was a Resolution recommending Government 
to ask local Governments “ to stop all re- 

f ressive measures now being used all over 
ndia.” The main feature of the debate upon 
it was a speech by Sir William Vincent showing 
the character of the agitation being conducted 
by the non-co-operators and warning the House 
against weakening the hands of Government, 
and their officers in face of it. This was fol- 
lowed by several unofficial speeches against 
the Itesolution, and finally an amended Itesolu- 
tion was agreed to, making no reference to 
local Governments or repressive measures, 
but asking Government to “ as far as possible 
avoid recourse to any proceedings under ex- 
ceptional legislation in dealing with the non- 
co-operation movement.” 

Among numerous unofficial Resolutions 
and Bills, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar in the Assembly 
secured the passage of a Bill to declare the 
rights of Hindus to make transfers and bequests 
in favour of unborn children. There was an 
interesting discussion on the possibility of codi- 
fying Hindu Law, though the resolution in fa- 
vour of it was withdrawn, and Dr. Gour se- 
cured the passage of a resolution for the col- 
lection of opinions on the desirability of esta- 
blishing a supreme court of appeal for all India. 

There was also a resolution by Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
representative of Labour, recommending Govern- 
ment to introduce Legislation “for the regist- 
ration of trado unions and for the protection of 
trade unionists and trade union officials from civil 
and criminal liabilities for bona fide, trade 
union activities.” The general burden of Mr. 
Joshi’s argument was that trade union officials 
were at the present time in India considerably 
hampered in their activities by the present 
state of the latter regarding conspiracy and 
that in the interest of labour it was iiighly 
desirable they should be given the same free- 
dom as union leaders enjoy in England. 
Eventually, the House accepted an amend- 
ed resolution recommending Government to 
introduce “ As soon as practicable .... 
such legislation as may be necessary for the 
registration of trade unions.” 

The second session of the new Legislature was 
held at Simla in September, 1021. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy addressed a joint sitting of 
the two Houses on September 3rd. Both bodies 
unanimously resolved to present an address of 
welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on his forthcoming visit and extended 
their welcome to H. E. Lord Reading on his 
assumption of the Viceroyalty. While this 
motion of welcome to the Viceroy was under 
discussion in the Council of State, Mr. Khaparde 


took advantage of the opportunity to suggest 
that the legislature should adopt the consti- 
tutional practice followed at Westminister of 
voting an address after the Speech from the 
Throne. The President promised to put for- 
ward some suggestions after consulting the Pre- 
sident of the Assembly. 

The question of further constitutional pro- 
gress was raised by Rai Jadunath Mazumdar 
Bahadur, who moved a resolution for the grant 
of autonomy to the provinces and of responsi- 
bility in the Central Government on the termina- 
tion of the term of the existing legislatures and 
for the grant of full Dominion Status at the end 
of nine years. The speeches indicated a wide 
divergence of opinion in the House. Sir William 
Vincent objected that the resolution was not 
consistent with the pronouncement of August 
1917, the Government of India Act or the Joint 
Committee’s Report. He asked the House as a 
practical body to consider whether after nine 
months of the working of the new Act, the British 
Parliament would ever agree to any change. 
He inquired if the Assembly was aware that 
out of the 250 millions residing in British India 
only one million were voters, and that out of 
that one million only 182,000, had recorded their 
votes. Responsible Government as he under- 
stood it, Sir William said, meant the transfer- 
ence of the power to the electorate. Could it 
be said that the electorate was sufficiently edu- 
cated to understand the value of the franchise ? 
Was there any guarantee that at the next 
election the non-co-operators would not come 
into these Councils in a majority and with their 
avowed object of paralysing the Government 
would exercise the same sanity and render the 
same help to the Government as the present 
Assembly ? He warned the House against go- 
ing too fast because it would hinder rather than 
expedite the pace of political reform in India. 
A Government amendment was finally accepted. 
It ran “ that this Assembly recommends to the 
Governor- General in Council that he should 
convey to the Secretary of State the view of 
this Assembly that the progress made by India 
on the path of responsible Government warrants 
re-examination and revision of the present con- 
stitution at an earlier date than 1929 ”. 

Any doubts as to the powers of the Council to 
discuss the Budget wore sought to be set at 
rest by Mr. Kale, on whose proposition 
an amendment of the Standing Orders enabling 
the Council to discuss the general principles of 
the Budget was accepted. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar brought forward a mo- 
tion recommending tho transfer of the judicial 
administration of the North Western Frontier 
Province to the Punjab High Court and the 
appointment of a committee to report on tho 
expediency of the re-amalgamation of that pro- 
vince with the Punjab. Sir Sivaswamy contend- 
ed that both the political and the judicial 
machinery of the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince was unsuitable and unsatisfactory, esjieci- 
ally in the method of its working, and he describ- 
ed the state of affairs there as a scandal. He 
received general support from the non-official 
benches. Dr. Sapru on behalf of Government, 
challenged the indictments against the adminis- 
tration of the N. W. F. P., but he offered that 
Government should undertake its own private 
inquiry as to the advisability of the transference 
of the judicial machinery to the Punjab High 
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Court, and said that perhaps Government would 
appoint an Indian Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner, Sir Sivaswamy refused the offer 
unless it was for a public inquiry, and as this was 
refused the motion was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Sethna in the Council of State 
moved that the administration of Aden should 
not be transferred to the Colonial office. Several 
non-official members including the Hon. Sir 
Dinshaw Waclia supported him. The Hon. 
Mr. Froom opposed and speaking from the com. 
mercial point of view stated that in the in- 
terests of the traders the proposed transfer was 
necessary, as Aden would then grow in import- 
ance as Singapore had grown. Mr. Bray said 
the attitude of the Government was one of bene- 
volent neutrality, and that the growing expendi- 
ture on Aden weighed with them, it was 
bound to increase by five lakhs next year. He 
repeated the assurance that should this transfer 
take place the interests and the status of the 
Indians would be safeguarded. The resolution 
was carried. Government members not voting. 

A great deal of time was devoted to discussions 
relating to the removal of racial disabilities and 
to the improvement of the status of Indians 
abroad. Mr. Samarth in the Assembly moved 
a resolution for the removal of distinctions 
between the Indian and European members oi 
the Indian Civil Service in regard to criminal 
jurisdiction over European British subjects and 
also between Indians and Europeans m regard 
to the mode of trial, the sentence to be passed 
and the right of appeal. After considerable 
debate Sir William Vincent moved an amendment, 
asking for the appointment of a committee to 
consider what amendment may be made in 
those provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 
which differentiate between Indians and Euro- 
peans in criminal trials and proceedings and 
to report on the best methods of giving effect 
to their proposals. Mr. Rangaehariar proposed 
an amendment, to this expressly stating that 
the committee was appointed in order to remove 
racial distinctions. Sir William said that while 
Government recognised the principle of equality 
as indisputable the difficulty lay in giving 
practical effect to it. After a prolonged discus- 
sion the House finally agreed to Sir William’s 
amendment, as amended by Mr. Itangacbariar. 

The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas moved a 
resolution in the Council of State, demanding 
equality of status for Indians in East Africa 
Colonies and Protectorates as laid down in the 
Government of India’s Despatch of 21st October, 
1021. The Hon. Mr. Sarnia in accepting the 
resolution promised that the Government would 
abide by the Despatch. The principle of equal 
citizenship had been re-enunciated and accepted 
at the Imperial Conference, and there could not 
be and would not be any deviation from that 
principle. 

The position of Indians in the Secretariat 
and in regard to the highest appointments in the 
country also engaged the attention of the 
Legislature, Mr. Baza All moved a resolution 
in the Council of State, asking the Government to 
initiate a policy of appointing Indians to the 
offices of Secretary, Joint Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary In the Army, Marine, Education, 
Foreign, Political and Public Works Depart- ' 


ments of the Government of India. Mr. Craik 
repudiated the suggestion that the posts were 
given to Europeans first as strongly as he repu- 
diated the suggestion that they should be given 
to Indians simply because they were Indians. 
Efficiency was the sole test. He moved an 
amendment, to the effect that Indians should be 
given opportunities for becoming qualified for 
t,hc posts referred to and this was carried. 

The Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 35 Lala 
Girdhari Lai Agarwala’s motion regarding the 
desirability of equalising the number of Indians 
and Europeans in the posts of Governors, Chief 
Justices and Judges of High Courts by appoint- 
ing Indians t,o the posts in the future till the 
deficiency was made up. 

Mr. Subramanyam in the Assembly successfully 
moved a protest against the decision of the 
Council of Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom to withhold recognition 
from the medical diplomas of the Indian Univer- 
sities until the practical training in midwifery 
ghen to medical students in India was improved. 

Colonel Gidnev moved for a committee to 
report on the enhancement of pensions in cases 
of those drawing an annual pension between 
Bs. 5,000 and Its. 540, but his motion was nega- 
tived. 

Saiyid Baza Ali moved a resolution in the 
Council of State recommending the removal of 
! the highly centralised system of administration 
obtaining in this country under which many 
classes of officials, especially District, Magistrates 
or Collectors, have vast powers. The consensus 
of opinion was against the resolution, and it was 
rejected. 

Mr. T. P. Mukerjee in the Assembly brought 
forward a resolution recommending the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions and urg- 
ing the appointment of a committee for prepar- 
ing a scheme for the purpose. The Hon. Sir 
William Vincent, objected to the resolution on 
the ground that the matter was a provincial 
one and that the Government of Tndia could not 
interfere, but the resolution was passed by 46 to 
35. 

Sir Manr'ckjeoDadabhoy in the Council brought 
forward a resolution that the Council be authoris- 
ed, if necessary by statute, to receive from the 
public petitions on all matters. Mr. Craik 
pointed out, that the question bristlpd with 
difficulties and it was referred to a small expert 
committee. 

Mr. .Toshi moved for the repeal of the Work- 
men’s Breach of Contract Act No. XIII of 1859 
and Sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal 
Code, on the ground that the Act made a civil 
offence a criminal offence and constituted class 
legislation which enabled the employers to pre- 
vent labourers from changing their masters. 
The basic principle of indentured labour, Hz., 
the liability to criminal punishment for a civil 
offence, about which they were protesting in 
other countries, Mr. Joshi contended, was 
being allowed to remain in India, and he main- 
tained that it, was nothing short of slavery, 
Mr. Kamat vigorously opposed the resolution. 
Sir William Vincent strongly repudiated the 
idea that the Government were helping the 
employers against the employed and pointed to 
legislation like the Trade Union Bill and the 
Compensation for Workmen DM which indicate^ 
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the Government’s solicitude for the welfare of 
labour. Mr. Joshi eventually withdrew his 
resolution. 

Mr. Trines moved in the Assembly six resolu- 
tions, all of which were agreed to, relating to the 
recommendations of the Geneva Labour Con- I 
ference, asking the Assembly not to ratify five 
recommendations as not touching India and urg- 
ing that two of them should be further examined 
Jn the Assembly Sir Vithaldas Thackerse\ 
brought forward a motion instinct mg the High 
Commissioner tor India ordinarily to buy stores 
ior India in the cheapest maikets consistent^ 
with the quality and delivery, even deviation 
from this rule being communicated to the 
Government of India with reasons tor the infor- 
mation of the Assembly. Mr A. C. Chnttei*ji 
on behalf of the Gm eminent accepted the mo- 
tion, provided that the cheapest market meant 
transactions, economical in the long run subject, 
to abnormal conditions, and it w r as thus adopted 
A resolution that at the time of placing ordeis 
for materials required in India by Go'\ernmcnt, 
the High Commissioner should put them in 
the cheapest market for materials of the same 
quality, w r as moved in the Council of State by 
Mr. Lalubhai Hamaldas and w T as strongly 
supported and agreed to. 

A number of miscellaneous subjects also 
came up for discussion. 

L’rofessor S C. Shahani moved foi the raising 
without any further delay, of capital needed 
for the construction of the Suhkm Barrage 
which, he saui, would benefit not only Sind 
hut. the whole of India. Mr. Hailey argued 
that, the linancial situation ol the Central 
Government, was not encouraging as tliev had 
lancet the outstandings of treasury bills and 
unbacked paper currency notes and to lace 
lability for loans which would lu* matin mg ' 
and liabilities of a capital nature on central 
expenditure as well as demands that would be 
made in the near iuture for railway communi- 
cations and transport facilities. The Sukkur 
Barrage, hi* maintained, must be 11 minced only 
by the Horn bay Government, though the 
Government oi India would help to the utmost 
towards an early construction of tin* project. 
The motion, nevertheless, was adopted. 

The Assembly agreed to Mr. limes’ motion 
for a committee of the Members of the Indian 
Legislature to report on the two specific recom- 
mendations of the Railway Committee relating 
• the separation of railway from general 
finance and to the requirements ol the railways 
in regard to capital exjienditure during the next, 
ten years. Tn moving his resolution Mr. Tunes 
remarked on the drastic nature of the recom- 
mendations. Mr. Venkatapati liaju opposed the 
motion, say ing that the House should deal with 
the report, comprehensively and not tackle 
particular issues only, leaving aside the bigger 
questions of the nationalisation of railways and 
the abolition of the Railway Board. Mr. 
Hailey urged that the question of finance 
should immediately be discussed as a decision 
thereon was essential. 

Advantage was taken by members of both 
Houses of the Indian Legislature of the power 
they now enjoy of calling the attention of t.hc 
Government to questions of urgent public 
importance by moving the adjournment to 


consider the situation in the Moplali country, 
in the Council of State Sir Maneckjce Dadabhoy 
raised the question Tn the Legislative Assem- 
bly Rao .Bahadur T. Rangacliariar, wTiile 
approving of the declaration of martial law' in 
the djstuihcd area, expressed his disappointment 
at the uupiepaiedness of the authorities in 
Malabar ioi the trouble and asked Government 
to he on their guard against any repetition in 
the Moplali count iv of the Punjab errors. 
Sir William Vincent, urged that the whole 
trouble w as chiefly due to the preachings of the 
extremist. Klnlatat. agitators. He regretted that 
the tone oi some of the speakers had not been 
quite in consonance with a message of hope 
and sympathy which they should have sent, to 
officers facing great, difficulties As foi non- 
co-operation, Sir William declared that the 
Government’s attitude towards it. could not. he 
changed bv an isolated outbreak, although it 
viewed with anxiety the attempts to tamper 
with the loyalty of the troops. Ho hojvd 
Government w r ould ha\e the support, of the 
Assembly if it found it necessary to take action 
iti this regard and remarked that unless the 
Council and tin* Assembly w'ere prepared to 
vote more monev for internal defence it would 
he difficult, to deal with such risings. 

Tile Legislative activities of the Assembly 
included tin* introduction of the Emigration 
Act Amendment Bill and there w'ere introduced 
and passed through the Council and the Assembly 
Rills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, Indian Post Office Act, 1898, Indian 
Marine Act, 1887, Indian Woiks of Defence Act, 
190.1, and a Rill to provide for the levy of 
customs duty on lac exported from Rritisli 
India. The Rill to constitute a War Relief 
Trust, for India, amalgamating balances ol the 
War Relief Fund and the Patriotic and Indian 
Heroes* Fund, faded, as the Assembly refused to 
give leave for its introduction. 

To give effect to t.lie recommendations of the 
Committee appointed in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion passed during the preceding session. Sir 
William Vincent introduced a Bill to repeal tlio 
Press Act., 1910, and the Newspaper (Incitement 
to Offences) Act, 1908, to make certain provisions 
m regard to the liability of editors of new r s- 
papeis and to facilitate the registration of 
printers and publishers and to provide for the 
seizure and disposal of certain seditious docu- 
ments. The Bill was referred to Select Com- 
mittee. Sir William also presented reports of 
the Select. Committees appointed last session on 
the Maintenance Orders Bill and on the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Bill, and as amended 
by them the two Bills were passed by the As- 
sembly. The Council of State also passed both 
these Bills. The amendment of the Indian 
Penal Code does away with the confiscation of 
property on conviction for the offence of waging 
Avar against the King and substitutes for it 
liability to fine. The Bill to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act. was recommitted to an enlarged 
Select Committee. This was necessitated by 
certain provisions in the Bill which had caused 
apprehension in certain quarters and required 
careful consideration. Mr. Hailey’s Bill to 
consolidate the law relating to Income-tax 
and Super-tax and to provide a new proceduro 
and basis for future assessment, was referred 
to a Joint Committee chosen from both Houses 
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While preserving the interest of the State the 
Bill seeks to save the tax-payer every unnecessary 
inconvenience and to make him feel less uncer- 
tain as to what he is really liable to pay instead 
of leaving his liability to vary with the, varying 
interpretations which may be put on the law by 
Income 'Pax officials. Moreover, unlike the 
existing Income-Tax Act, which includes both 
matters of procedure and of administration and 
actually imposes the rate of tax, the new Bill 
deals with definition and procedure. Jt relates 
solely to matters of administration and method 
and does not seek to impose any particular rate 
of tax, which will be lelt as in England to the 
annual Finance Pull and will thus come up 
every year before the Legislature. Bills to 
amend the. Code of Criminal Procedure and 
the Court Fees Act were committed to a Joint. 
Committee and Bills to amend the Cattle 
Trespass Act. and the Land Acquisition Act were 
passed, the latter with Sir Sivaswamy’s amend- 
ment allowing appeals under the Act to the 
Privv Council, exactly in the same manner as 
is allowed under the Code of Civil Procedure. 
'Die Council of Stab passed both these lulls in 
the form in which they had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 
Bill, providing ior the issue by Courts in British 
India of Commissions for the examination of 
witnesses in Courts in the Indian States, was 
passed by the Council of State, but in the 
Assembly it was postponed for further consider- 
ation, Dr (four pointing out that the time was 
short and there was no provision for the punish- 
ment of witnesses who might commit perjury. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer obtained leave to introduce 
a Bill to amend the Hindu law relating to the 
exclusion from inheritance of certain classes of 
heirs. On behalf of Government Dr Saprn 
said the official attitude would be one of neutra- 
lity towards the Bill till the opinions of the 
Local Governments and High Courts had been 
ascertained. Dr Gour introduced a Bill pre- 
scribing a registered instrument as necessary 
for a valid adoption, but after a long debate it 
was negatived by 57 votes to 50. Mr lianga- 
chariar’s motion to refer to Select Committee 
his Bill to amend the Transfer of Property Aet 
was negatived as being retrograde. Mr. Sesha- 
giri Iyer also introduced a Bill ” to amend the 
Hindu law of inheritance in certain particulars 
and to remove certain doubts.” Mr. Abdul 
Kassim introduced a Bill to provide for the 
registration of waqf estates and for the proper 
rendering of accounts by the mutwallis of such 
estates in British India. Mr. Lattlie brought 
forward a Bill to amend the law relating to the 
emoluments claimable by Watandar Hindu 
priests so as to provide that no person shall be 
entitled to claim as a matter of right any cere- 
monial emoluments from any Hindu who does 
not call in the services of the priest claiming 
those emoluments. The Bill was, after some 
opposition, referred to Select Committee. 

Supplementary estimates came lip in the 
Assembly on the 22nd September. Mr. Hailey 
observed that although receipts under the 
Customs had fallen short the receipts under the 
other heads were quito up to expectations. 
Much, however, depended on the course of 
events during the next few months. The 
supplementary grants required amounted to 
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Bs 3,43,32,000. Demands under most heads 
were carefully scrutinised and all were sanc- 
tioned except, one. Objection was taken by 
Mr. Samartli to the demand for two lakhs 
rnj>ees to meet the expendituie incidental to 
the proposed Indian tour of Lord Lytton’s 
Indian Students’ Committee. The opponents 
of this item contended that it was useless for a 
Committee mainly concerned with the removal 
of the grievances of Indian students in the 
Dinted Kingdom to come out. to India. Mr. 
Shaft pressed the necessity ot the Committee's 
visit, to India in order to enable it, to grasp the 
real facts at, both ends of the claim. Ho warned 
the House against the daugeis of creating a 
precedent of refusing funds to an important 
committee which had deliberately come to the 
conclusion that, an Indian tour was indispensable. 
The demand was rejected. 

Tiie Assembly agreed to a supplementary 
grant, of a lakh of rupees t owards the cost, of the 
proposed Delegation of the Empire Parliament- 
ary Association which w r as expected to visit 
India during the cold weather. 

Mr Hailey having announced his desire to 
reduce the already sanctioned grant under Post 
and Telegraphs by two lakhs, the total demand 
as ft null v sanctioned stood at Bs. 3,30,32,000. 
This sum contained roughly only Bs. 1 ,10,00,000 
as debitable to revenue, the remaining being 
debitable to capital on account, of additional 
expenditure on railways, on the new Delhi, 
loans, etc. The, total grant, of Bs. 3,30,32,000, 
tlieretoie, did not, in any w r ay represent a 
total increased revenue expenditure such as 
would affect any expected surplus or deficit in 
the budget. 

A noticeable feature of the discussion on tho 
supplementary grants was the manner in which 
member after member of the Finance Committee 
suppoit ul the Government over the items, which 
had previously been passed by that body. 

The deficit in Bengal having attracted tho 
attention of tho Central Government, Mr. Hailey 
moved that the contribution of 63 lakhs 
payable bv the former to the Government of 
India he waived for three years. The Finance 
Member pointed out that at the lowest, figure 
Bengal’s deficit was between 120 to 1 30 lakhs 
and said the claims of Bengal could not be dis- 
regarded, especially in view of the political 
reaction that would result if the House refused 
the motion. He referred to the exceptional 
difficulties of Bengal and asked the Assembly to 
consider the question not in the interests of one 
province but of the whole of India. Mr. Ven- 
katapatiraju moved to amend the resolution 
so as to provide for similar concessions to other 
provinces where financial difficulties existed, 
in the discussion winch followed some members 
represented the difficulties of their own pro- 
vinces, wiiilc others deprecated the spirit of 
Provincialism. Mr. Hailey in reply emphasised 
that it was within the competence of the House 
to show similar concessions to any other Province 
if necessity arose and it was therefore un- 
necessary to make the resolution vague by 
inserting in it Mr. Baja’s amendment. The 
House rejected the amend men t and adopted 
Mr. Hailey’s motion. 

Thus ended the second session is the new 
Legislature. 
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The following record of the early work of 
the Congress is written by the Hon. Sir Dinsha 
Wacha : — The Congress was practically founded 
In 1885 by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a 
retired ir ember of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
M.P., whoso radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
Retrenchment and Reform in the House of 
Commons in the forties or fifties. Mr. Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service. In his 
younger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
Etawah, he had rendered invaluable service in 
quelling the Mutiny in its incipient stage. For 
this service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant. He retired 
from the service in 1883 after having honour- 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment of India. The policy of Lord Lytton’s 
Government (1876-80) had aroused discontent 
in the country. The imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Shere Ali of Afghanistan which culmi- 
nated in the Second Afghan War were the 
subject of much adverse criticism amor % the 
most moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parts of the country. It w r as recognised in all 
quarters that the people should organise them- 
* selves by way of a conference to ventilate their 
grievances. Correspondence was passing among 
the Indian leaders of thought in the different 
provinces as to the formation of such a con- 
ference on a sound and permanent footing. 
The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and encouragement. 
Thus by 1883, when Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genuine support of many 
sterling friends of India in Parliament, especially 
John Bright and Mr. Stagg. Mr. Hume had 
been a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi- 
cal condition of the Indians^ He was in close 
communication with the leaders in various 
provinces. Here it may also be worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
stage of the inception of the Congress, Mr. 
Hume, who had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Dufferin on 
the subject and it is a fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour- 
aged Mr. Hume in his mission. Subsequently 
after 1888 His Lordship, for reasons of his own, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
chose to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr. George Yule made in December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the programme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was the seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 1885 was 
resolved upon for the inauguration of the Con* 


ference. Unfortunately, when the prepara- 
tions were bting made cholera broke out in the 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there. Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary secretaries, Messrs. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta, Ivashinath Trimbuk Telang and 
Dinsha Eduiji Wacha. It was at the same time 
resolved to christen it “ The Indian National 
Congress,” having regard to the fact that ?ts 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India. So many misleading 
statements were made during the earliest 
years of the Congress as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a speech 
he made at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourth Congress at that 
centre. Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that “no movement in 
modem historical times has ever acquired, in 
so short a period, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, none has ever promised 
such wide reaching and beneficent results.” 
Further on, it was observed that “ the Congress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment the most prominent and tangible, 
of the labours of a body of cultured men, 
mostly born natives of India, who some yeais 
ago banded themselves together to labour 
silently for the good of India.” As to the 
fundamental principles of the Congress they 
are : — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole of 
all the different and discordant elements that 
constitute the population of India : 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus evolved ; aud, 

Thirdly , the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modifica- 
tion of such of the conditions as may be unjust 
or injurious to the latter country. 

The Split. 

It was on the fundamental principles above 
stated that the Congress carried out its appoint- 
ed work amidst much misrepresentation, 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
extreme faction of delegates deliberately chose to 
raise a split in the united camp. At the Congress 
held in Surat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent outbreak of 
the factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as “ Extremists,” in contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertaining 
sober views who are called “ Moderates ; ” 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned, it was not without the leading men 
immediately organising themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means for the holding 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of which the 
most important part was the creed of the 
Congress. In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects of the Congress were reduced to 
writing in a crystallised form. As such it may 
be repeated here, as it should dispel all doubts, 
misgivings or misunderstandings of the true 
aims and objects of the Congress, 
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“ Tho objects of the Indian National 
Congress are tho attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 


resources of the country.” 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and those Were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Arabica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
tho union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between tho Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; tho Extremists cap- 
tured the imichinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE REFORMS. 


The attitude of the Indian National Congress 
towards the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was 
iuily summarised in tho section Constitutional 
Reform in India in the Indian Year Book 1920. 
What is commonly known as the joint scheme of 
the Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
League which is discussed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report will be found set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1918, pp. 659, 660, 601, 
602, 663, 601 and 605. As is shown in the 
section on Constitutional Reform the effect ol 
this scheme was to sever the nominal 
unanimity between the Moderate and the 
Extreme Wings. The Congress went over 
entirely to the Extreme Wing and the Moderate 
Party set up its own organisation. 

At the 1919-20 Session of the Congress, held 
at Amritsar, a qualified approval was given to 
the Scheme. This was expressed in tho follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

XIY. — (a) This Congress reiterates its de- 
claration of last year that India is lit for full 
responsible government and repudiates all 
assumptions and assertions to the contrary 
wherever made. 

(b) That this Congress adheres to the reso- 
lutions passed at the Delhi Congress regarding 
Constitutional Reforms and is of opinion that 
the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. 

(c) That this Congress further urges that 
Parliament should take early steps to establish 
fqll responsible government in India in accord- 
ance with tho principle of Self-determination. 

S pending such introduction this Congress 
s that so far as may bo possible they will 
so work tho Reforms as to secure early estab- 
lishment of full responsible government and 
this Congress offers its thanks to the Rt. 
Honourable E. S. Montagu for his labours in 
connection with the Reforms. 

In the hot weather following tho Amritsar 
Session of the Congress the report of the Hunter 
Committee on the disturbances in the Punjab 
was published. This aroused very bitter 
hostility in India. In order to deal with these 
and other political questions which had deve- 
loped, a special session of the Indian National 
Congress was held at Calcutta in September 
under the presidency of Lala Lajpafc Rai. 
This Congress was dominated by the influence 
of Mr. G. K. Gandhi who launched his non-co- 
operation programme and received the assent 
of a majority of the delegates. The cardinal 
features of the programme are set out in the 
following resolutions : — • 


" In view of the fact that on the Khilafat 
question both the Indian and Imperial Govern- 
ments have signally failed in their duty to* 
wards tiie Musalmans of India and the Prime 
Minister has deliberately broken his pled god 
word given to them ; and that it is the duty 
of every non-Moslem Indian in every legiti- 
mate manner to assist his Musalman brother 
in liis attempt to remove tho religious calamity 
that lias overtaken him ; and in view of tiie 
fact that in the matter of the events of April, 
1919, both tho said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent 
people of the Punjab and punish the officers 
guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them and have exonerated Sir Mb h id 
O’Dwycr, who proved himself directly, or in- 
directly, responsible for most of the official 
crimes and callous to tho sufferings of tiie people 
placed under his administration ; and that the 
debate in tiie House of Commons and especially 
in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of 
sympathy with the people of India and showed 
virtual support of the systematic terrorism 
and fuightfulness adopted in the Punjab, and 
that tho latest Viceregal pronouncement is 
proof of entire absence of repentance in tho 
matters of tho Khilafat and the Punjab: — 

This Congress is of opinion that there can 
be no contentment in India without redress 
of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national 
honour and to prevent a repetition of similar 
wrongs In future is the establishment of a 
Swaraj ya. 

This Congress is further of opinion that 
there is no course left open for tho people of 
Tndia but to approve of and adopt tiie policy 
of progressive non-violent non-co-operation 
until the said wrongs are righted and Swa- 
raj ay a is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made 
by the classes who have hitherto moulded and 
represented public opinion and inasmuch as 
Government consolidates its power through 
titles and honours bestowed on the people, 
through schools controlled by it, through its 
law courts and its Legislative Councils, and 
inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecution 
of the movement to take the minimum risk 
and to call for the least sacrifice compatible 
with tho attainment of the desired object, this 
Congress earnestly advises:— 

(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices 
and resignation of nominated posts In local 
bodies; 
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(b) Refusal to attend Government levees, 
durbars and other official and semi-official 
functions held by Government officials or in 
their honour ; 

(c) Gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges owned, aided or controlled 
by Go\ernment and in place of such schools 
and colleges the establishment of national 
schools and colleges in the various provinces. 

(f/) The gradual boycott of the British 
Courts by lawyers and litigants and the esta- 
blishment of private arbitration courts by them 
for the settlement of private disputes. 

(e) Refusal on the part of the military, 
clerical and labouring classes to offer them- 
selves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia. 

(/) Withdrawal by the candidates of their 
candidature for election to the reformed Coun- 
cils and refusal on the part of the voters to vote 
for any candidate who may, despite the Con- 
gress advice, offer himself for election. 

(g) The boycott of foreign goods. 


Now this Congress while reaffirming the 
resolution on Non-violent Non-co-operation 
passed at the Special Session of the Congress 
at Calcutta declares that the entire or any part 
or parts of the scheme of Non-violent Non-co- 
operation, with the renunciation of voluntary 
association with the present Government at 
one end ami the refusal to pay taxes at the 
other, should be put in force at a time to be 
determined by either the Indian National 
i Congress or the All-India Congress Committee 
and that in the meanwhile, to prepare the 
country for it, effective steps should continue 
to be taken in that behalf : — 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guar- 
dians of school children (and not the children 
themselves) under the age of 16 years to make 
greater efforts for the purpose of withdrawing 
them from such schools as are owned, aided 
or in any way controlled by Government and 
concuirently to provide for their training in 
national schools or by such other means as 
may bo within their power in the absence of 
such schools ; 


And, inasmuch as the non-co-operation move- 
ment has been conceived as a measure of dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice without which no 
nation can make real progress and, inasmuch as 
an opportunity should be given in the very first 
stage of non-co-operation to every man, woman 
and child for such discipline and self-sacrifice, 
this Congress advises the adoption of Swadeshi 
in piecegoods on a vast scale and, inasmuch as 
the existing mills of India with indigenous capi- 
tal and control do not manufacture sufficient, 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of 
the nation and are not likely to do so for a long 
time to come, this Congress advises the imme- 
datc stimulation of further manufacture on a 
large scale by means of reviving hand -spinning 
in every home and hand-weaving on the part of 
the millions of the weavers who have aban- 
doned their ancient and honourable calling for 
want of encouragement.” 

These decisions were confirmed at the or- 
dinary session of the Congress which was held 
at Nagpur commencing in Christmas week. 
The discussion ranged round two important 
points. The first of these was the change in 
the creed of the Congress and article (1) of 
the Congress constitution was altered Into 
the following words : ** The object of the 

Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means,” the omission 
of the qualification within the British Empire 
being deliberate. The Non-Co-operation resolu- 
tion was reaffirmed in the following terms : — 

Whereas In the opinion of the Congress the 
existing Government, of India has forfeited 
the confidence of the country; and 

Whereas the people of India are now deter- 
mined to establish Swaraj ; and 

Whereas all methods adopted by the people 
of India prior to the last Special Session of the 
Indian National Congress have failed to secure 
due recognition of their rights and liberties and 
the redress of their many and grievous wrongs, 
more specially in reference to the Khilaiat and 
the Punjab. 


( b ) by calling upon students ol the ago of 
16 and over to withdraw without delay, ir- 
respective of consequences, from institutions 
owned, aided or in any way controlled by 
Government if they fe»d that it is against tho 
conscience to continue in institutions which 
are dominated by a system of government 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring 
to an end, and advising such students either to 
devote themselves to some special service in 
connection with the non-co-operation move- 
ment or to continue their education m na- 
tional institutions ; 

(?) by calling upon trustees, managers and 
teachers of Government, afhliatcd or aided 
schools and Municipalities and Local Boards 
to help to nationalise them ; 

( d ) by calling upon lawyers to make greater 
efforts to suspend their practice and to devote 
their attention to national service including 
boycott of law courts by litigants and fellow 
lawyers and the settlement of disputes by 
private arbitration ; 

(r) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling 
upon merchants and traders to carry out a 
gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to 
encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and in that behalf by having a scheme of 
economic boycott planned and formulated 
by a committee of experts to bo nominated 
by the All-India Congress Committee ; 

(/) and generally, inasmuch as self-sacrifice 
is essential to the success of non-co-operation 
by calling upon every section and every man 
and woman in the country to make tho utmost 
possible contiibution of self-sacrifice to the 
national movement ; 

( g ) by organising Committees in each vil- 
lage or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in tho principal cities 
of each Province for the purpose of accelerat- 
ing tho progress of non-co-operation ; 

(7i) by organising a band of national 
workers for a service to be called the Indian 
National Service; and 
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(i) by taking clfocti vc steps to raise a national 
fund to be called the All-India Tilak Me- 
morial Swarajya Fund for the purpose of 
financing the foregoing National Service and 
the non-co-operation movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation 
upon the progress made so far in working the 
programme of non-co-operation, specially with 
regard to the boycott cf Councils by the* voters 
and claims, in the circumstances in which they 
have been brought into existence, that the 
new Councils do not represent the countrv 
and trusts that those, who have allowed 
themselves to be elected in spite of the deli- 
berate abstention from the polls of an over- 
whelming majority of their constituents, vill 
see thejr wav to resign their seats in the Coun- 
cils, and that if they retain their scats in spite 
of the declared wish of their respective con- 
stituencies in direct negation of the piinciplc 
of democracy, the electors will studiously 
refrain from asking for any political service 
from such Councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing friend- 
liness between the Police and the Soldiery and 
tiie people, and hopes that the former will refuse 
to subordinate their creed and country to the 
fulfilment of oiders of their officers, and, bv 
courteous and considerate behaMour towards 
the people, will remove the reproach hitheilo 
levelled against them that they are devoid of 
any regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
their own people. 

And this Congress appeals to all people in 
Government employment, pending the call 
of the nation for resignation of their ser- 
vice, to help the national cause by importing 
greater kindness and stricter honesty in tlieir 
dealings with tlieir people and feariessly and 
openly to attend all popular gatherings whilst 
refraining from taking any active part therein I 


and, more specially, by openly rendering 
financial assistance to the national movement. 

Thi3 Congress desires to lay special emphasis 
on non-violence being the integral part 
of the non-co-operation resolution and invites 
the attention of the people to the fact that 
non-violence in word and deed is as 
essential between people themselves, as in 
respect of the Government, and this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not 
only contrai y to the growth of a true spirit 
of democracy but actually retards the enforce- 
ment (if necessary) of the other stages ot non- 
co-opeiation. 

Finally, in order that the Kliilnfat and the 
Punjab wrongs may be redressed and SwarajyA 
established vnlhin one year, tins Congress urges 
upon all public bodies, whether affiliated to 
the Congress or otherwise, to devote tlieir 
exclusive attention to the promotion of 
non-violence and non-co-operation with -the 
Government and, inasmuch as the movement 
of non-co-operation can only succeed by com- 
plete eo-operat ion amongst the people them- 
selves, this Congress calls upon public associa- 
tions to advance Hindu-MiHim unitv and 
tiie Hindu delegates of Hus Congress call upon 
the leading Hindus to settle all disputes be- 
tween Hralimms and non-brahmins, wherever 
they may be existing, and to make a special 
elloit to rid Hinduism of the reproach of un- 
touchability, and respectfully / urges the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to 
reform Hinduism m the matter of its treat- 
ment of the suppressed classes. 

The most notable difference between the 
Special Congress at Calcutta and the ordinary 
course at Nagpur was that at Nagpur Mr. 
Gandhi’s induence was supremo and anyone 
who ventured to express a difference of opinion 
received no hearing. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


The launching of the non-co-operation move- 
ment is described above. Shortly before the 
meeting of the Congress in Christmas week in 
.Ahmedabad the secretaries of the Congress 
issued a report in which they summarised the 
vvoik of the year. ’Pile main lines ot tins report 
are reproduced below. Jt must be understood 
that the Editor of The Year book takes no 
responsibility whatsoever for tiie accuracy 01 
otherwise ot the statements made in the report ; 
they are given as published with this caveat. 
Some wdio have visited the “ national educa- 
tional institutions ” have described the cur- 
riculum as a poor imitation of that- in the Govern- 
ment and aided institutions ; the students as 
walked by indiscipline and inattention. Whilst 
there may have been promises of a crore of 
rupees to the Swaraj fund, it is understood that 
the actual collections do not exceed thirty- five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Congress ContmiUee’s Report : — Tin* 

Nagpur Congress divided the country 
into 21 different provinces on a linguistic basis 
Congress workers were therefore engaged in 
organising the new Congress Committees with 
their subordinate bodies, viz., the District- 
Congress Committees, the Telisil Congress 
Committees and the Village Congress Com- 1 


mittees in descending order. This work was 
consummated by the middle of February in 
almost all the provinces. 

The activities of the non-co-operators were 
directed for the first thice months ot the year 
mainly on the boycott of law courts and Govern- 
ment controlled schools. The appendix at the 
end gives the number of .students that non- 
eo-operat ed m the various piovinces. The 
total number rcpoited comes to about 1)0,000. 
The national educational institutions number 
more than 800 with about 70,000 students 
studying in them. 

The following extract from the statement of 
the Vice-Chancellor ot the Calcutta Univer- 
sity before the Senate on the 15th September 
1021 speaks for itself : — 

Schools — The, statement shows that whereas 
in Jnlv 1021, the recognised schools had 210,0 ?fi 
pupils, they had in July 1021 only T(»d,7S7 
students, m other warnls 47,170 students have 
disappeared fiom our recognised schools, that 
is, nearly 22 per cent, of the students have left 
olf tlieir studies. 

Colleges. — * ‘ . . . the number of students 
which stood at 10,402 on the 15th September 
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1920 and was brought down to 6.121 on the 1st in the direction of non-violence even under 


March rose to 7,585 on the 10th August 1921. 
To put the matter briefly 12 per cent, of the 
students have disappeared in March 1921 ; 
nearly 14 per cent, returned to the colleges 
by the 10th August 1921, so that out of 10,192 
the net loss was 2,907, that is more than 27 per 
cent.’* 

The number of lawyers that have suspended 
practice in answer to the call of non-co-operation 
is more than 900 and that of arbitration courts 
started is about 2,000. 

In the beginning of April the All-India Con- 
gress Committee met at Bezwada to consider 
the politic-ill situation of the country. It passed 
a resolution placing the following programme 
before the country commonly known as the 
Bezwada Programme : — 

1. To collect one crore of rupees. 

2. To enlist one crore of members. 

3. To introduce 20 lakhs of charkhas in 
good working order, all before the end of June. 

All the Congress workers concentrated their 
attention upon this programme and by the end 
of June, the programme was fulfilled so far as 
the money and the number of charkhas were 
concerned. Punjab alone claims to have 
nearly 40 lakhs of wheels spinning. 'Hie 
appendix gives the figures of these three per 
provinces. 

The campaign was spontaneously started 
in the month of April almost all over the country 
with a view to purging the society of its im- 
purities and cutting down the excise revenues of 
the Government. The campaign was wonder- 
fully successful in a very short time. The excise 
revenues of the Government considerably 
decreased. 

Swadeshi. 

After the completion of the Bezwada pro- 
gramme the next item in the non-co-operation 
movement was naturally the Swadeshi, i <?., 
hand-spinning and hand- weaving. Jn fact 
Swadeshi was an evident corollary of the Bez- 
wada programme. The country had by the 
end of June more than 20 laklis of charkhas in 
good working order and collected more than a 
crore of rupees towards the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
The necessary complement of Swadeshi was the 
boycott of foreign cloth. The boycott v.as 
started by burning the foreign cloth and making 
bonfires. 

On the 5th of October the Working Com- 
mittee met at Bombay and passed a resolution 
asking the country to redouble its efforts and to 
bring about a complete boycott before the end 
of October. The All-Tndia Committee at Delhi 
passed a similar resolution on the 4th November. 

As the year was coming to a close, most of 
the provinces were anxiouS to launch upon 
<rivil disobedience including non-payment of 
taxes. A similar though less intense desire was 
expressed by some members at Bezwada I 11 
April and at Bombay in July, but the country 
was not prepared. The public had not suffi- 
ciently understood the secret of non-violence, 
and the Committee did not sanction the starting 
o! civil disobedience. Different was the case 
at Delhi. The country had made vast progress 


I provocation, and the Committee at Delhi passed 
! its resolution on Civil Disobedience allowing 
the Provincial Congress Committee to start 
| individual or mass civil disobedience if they 
j were satisfied that the conditions laid down 
were fulfilled. 

1 The Provincial Congress Committee of 
Gnzrat took the lead and allowed the Bardoli 
and Anand Taluqs to start mass civil disobe- 
dience or aggressive civil disobedience as it is 
now rightly called. Bardoli was going to begin 
on the 23rd November under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. But the Bombay distur- 
bances on the 17th November and the following 
days proved that the country was not yet pre- 
pared for mass or aggressive civil disobedience. 
The Working Committee met in Bombay on the 
22nd and 23rd, and warned the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee against embarking upon mass 
civil disobedience without first making certain 
of a peaceful atmosphere being retained through- 
out the province concerned. 

But the phenomenal success of the liartals all 
over the country on the 17th November, the day 
of tho landing of H. 11. H. the Prince of Wales 
in Bombay, turned the beads of the Government. 
The Bengal Government started by declaring 
all the Congress and Khilafat volunteers as 
unlawful assemblies by a notification under tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The Congress of 1921 It was in the 

circumstances narrated in the last paragraph 
of this report that the Congress was held at 
Ahmedabad in Christmas week, 1921. The 
Governments of Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Madras had taken active steps 
to deal with the intimidation and lawlessness 
which bad grown up round the non-co-operation 
campaign. This led to many arrests, including 
Mr. C. It. Das, the President-elect of the Con- 
gress, Lala Lajpatrai and Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
In place of Mr. Das Hakim Ajman Khan was 
elected President of the Congress. But it was 
throughout a one man show, and that man 
Mr. Ghandi. He insisted that the Congress 
should be run on swadeshi principles. Tho dele- 
gates were clothed in handspun cloth, or 
khaddar, they sat on the ground, there were 
few set spcecnes. The real points of difference, 
as usual, were settled in the Subjects Commit* 
tee, not in tho open Congress, which simply 
met to register approval of the decisions of the 
Subjects Committee. The work of the Con- 
gress resolved itself into one resolution appoint- 
ing Mr. Ghandi dictator, with power to appoint 
a successor. Tho resolution ran as follows : — 

Whereas, since the holding of the last National 
Congress the people of India have found from 
actual experience that by reason of the adoption 
of non-violent non-co-operation the country has 
made a great advance in fearlessness, self- 
sacrifice and self-respect, and whereas the 
movement has greatly damaged the prestige of 
the Government, and whereas on the whole the 
country is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj, 
this Congress confirms the resolution adopted 
at the special session of the Congress at Calcutta 
and reaffirmed at Nagpur and places on record 
tho fixed determination of the Congress to 
continue the programme of non-violent non- 
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co-operation with greater vigour than hitherto, 
in such a manner as each province may deter- 
mine, till the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs 
are redressed and Swaraj is established, 
and the control of the Government of Tndia 
passes into the hands of the people from that of 
an irresponsible corporation. 

Whereas, by reason of the threat uttered by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent speeches 
and the consequent repression started by the 
Government of Tndia in the various provinces 
by way of disbandment of the volunteer corps 
and forcible prohibition of public and even 
committee meetings in an illegal and high- 
handed manner and by the arrest of many 
Congress workers in several provinces, and 
whereas this repression is manifestly intended 
to stifle all the Congress and Khilafat activities j 
and deprive the public of their assistance, this 
Congress resolves that all activities of the 
Congress be suspended, as far as necessary, and [ 
appeals to all quietly and without any demons- 
tration to offer themselves for arrest by be- I 
longing to the volunteer organisations, to be ! 
formed throughout the country in terms of the 
resolution of the Working Committee arrived at. | 
in Bombay on the 23rd day of November last, 
provided that no one shall be accepted as a 
volunteer, who does not sign the following pledge: 

“ With God as witness, I solemnly declare that 
(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volun- ! 
teer Corps. C2) So long as I remain a member of 
the corps, I shall remain non-violent in word 
and deed, and shall earnestly endeavour to be 
non-violent in intent, since, I believe, that as 
Tndia is circumstanced non-violence alone can 
help the Khilafat and the Punjab and result in 
the attainment of Swaraj and the consolidation 
of unity among all the races and communities of 
India, whether Hindu, Mussalman, Sikh, 
Parsi, Christian or Jew. (3) I believe in and 
shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 
(4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India's 
economic, political and moral salvation and 
shall use handspun and handwoven khadder to 
the exclusion of every other cloth. (5) As a 
Hindu, I believe the justice and necessity of 
removing the veil of untoucliability and shall 
on all possible occasions seek personal contact 
with and endeavour to render service to the 
submerged classes. (0) I shall carry out the 
instructions of my superior officers and all the 
regulations, not inconsistent with the spirit of 
this pledge, prescribed by the volunteer boards 
or the working committee of any other agency 
established by the Congress. (7) I am pre- 
pared to suffer imprisonment, assault or even 
death, for the sake of my religion and my coun- 
try without resentment. (8) Tn the event of 
'my imprisonment, I shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or depen- 
dents." 

This Congress trusts that every person of the 
age of 18 and over will immediately join the 
volunteer organisations, notwithstanding the 
proclamation prohibiting public meetings, and 
inasmuch as even committee meetings have been 
attempted to l»e construed as public meetings, 
this Congress advises the holding of commitf.ee 
meetings and of public meetings, the latter in 
closed places and by tickets and by previous 
announcements, at which, as far as possible, 
only a speaker previously announced shall 


deliver written speeches, care being taken in 
every case to avoid the risk of provocation and 
possible violence by the public in consequence. 

This Congress is further of opinion tliat civil 
disobedience is the only civilised and effective 
substitute for an armed rebellion, whenever 
every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, 
tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by 
! individuals or corporations has been tried, and, 
| therefore, advises all Congress workers and 
others who believe in peaceful methods and are 
convinced that there is no remedy, save some 
kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing Gov- 
ernment from its position of perfect irresponsi- 
bility to the people of Tndia, to organise indivi- 
dual civil disobedience and massed, when the 
mass of the people have been sufficiently train- 
ed in the methods of non-violence, and other- 
wise, in terms of the resolution therein of the 
last meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, held at Delhi. 

This Congress is of opinion that in order to 
concentrate attention upon civil disobedience, 
whether mass or individual, (whether of an 
offensive or defensive character) under proper 
safeguards and under instructions to be issued 
from time to time by the Working Committee 
or the Provincial Congress Committee concern- 
ed, all other Congress activities should be sus- 
pended, whenever and wherever and to the 
extent to which it may he found necessary. 

This Congress calls upon all students of the 
age of 18 and over, particulaily those studying 
in the national institutions and the staff thereof 
immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and 
become members of the National Volunteer 
Corps. 

In view of the impending arrest of a large 
number of Congress workers, this Congress, 
whilst requiring tlio ordinary machinery to re- 
main intact and to bo utilised in the ordinary 
manner, whenever feasible, hereby appoints, until 
further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the 
sole executive authority of the Congress and 
I invests him with the full powers of the All- 
India Congress Committee, including the power 
j to convene a special session of the Congress, or 
of the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee, and also with the power 
to appoint a successor in an emergency. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said 
1 successor and all subsequent successors appoint- 
ed in turn by their predecessors all his afore- 
said powers, provided that nothing in this re- 
| solution shall be deemed to authorise Mahatma 
| Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors to 
conclude any terms of peace with the Gov- 
ernment of India or the British Government 
without the previous sanction of the All-India 
Congress Committee to be Anally ratified by the 
Congress, specially conveyed for the purpose, 
and provided also that the present creed of 
the Congress shall in no case be altered by 
Mahatma Gandhi or his successors, except with 
the leave of the Congress first obtained. 

This Congress congratulates all those patriots 
who are now undergoing imprisonment for the 
sake of their conscience or country and realises 
that their sacrifice has considerably hastened 
the advent of Swaraj. 

It has been stated that civil disobedience will 
start on January 31st, 
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The Moslem League. 


The Indian Moslem League was established 
In 3906. Prior to that time the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood aloof from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produce 1, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh College with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Maliomcdans m edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few Mahomedans joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions ; but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 

In 1906 however changes occurred which 
Impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian legis- 
lative Councils, there was no specific Moslem 
representation and in the elections which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purposes failed to And selec- 
tion. Therefore, when the amendment of the 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle were under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They feared lest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal in- 
terests would either secure no representation 
at all, or only inadequate representation. 
They therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an important State paper. 

First Constitution. 

It was felt that in view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise tlieir own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the origin of the 
Moslem League. The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League in the following language: — 

The objects of the League shall be- - 

(a) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Gov- 
ernment, and to remove any misconception 
that may ariso as to the intentions of Govern- 
ment with regard to any of its measures : 

(b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Mussalmans and to 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temperate language : 

(c) without prejudice to the objects men- 
tioned under (c) and (6) of this section, to 
promote so far as possible concord and harmony 


between the Mussalmans and other communi- 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution. 

In 3912 and 3913 Moslem opinion as ex- 
ploded by the League underwent a certain 
change. First, at a meeting of the Council, 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
hold at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
so as to include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-govern- 
ment in India under the Crown. The objects 
of the League, as defined, are thus set 
forth 

The objects of the League shall be : — 

(а) to maintain and promoto among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown : 

(б) to protect and advance the political 
and other rights and interests of the Indian 
Mussalmans : 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 
the Mussalmans and other communities of 
India. 

(d) without, detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attainment, under the aegis of the British 
Crown, of a system of self-government suitable 
to India, through constitutional meam, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of India and 
by co-operating with other communities for 
the said purposes. 

This change in the constitution of the League 
I produced much discussion and was opposed 
! by many of the older iren who had led the 
community. 

Merged in the Congress — From the time of 
the Anmtsar Congress the Moslem League lost, 
its effective separate existence. It followed the 
Congress step bv step in the change of its con- 
■ stitution and in the adoption of non-co-opera- 
tion ; its annual session is only a pale reflection 
ol the Congress, whose resolution it, accepts, with 
.special emphasis on the Khilafat issue. Few of 
the leading Moslems of India take any part in 
its discussions, and those Moslems who are ac- 
t,i\e in public life prefer to make their appear- 
ance, al the Congress rather than at the nominal 
1 session ol the League. 

The headquarters of the League are at Lucl- 
now. 


THE LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


In the Indian Year Book, 1919, the course 
of events which led to a definite rupture between 
the Extremist and Moderate sections of the 
Indian National Congress i9 set out. For 
some years there was growing up a strong 
line of cleavage, between these two elements 


in Indian public life. It came to a head at the 
Surat Session of 1907 which broke up in disorder 
because the Extremists could not get their 
own way. In 1916 a nominal union between 
the two wings was established when a reunited 
Congress met at Lucknow. The unity then 
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established was however moro artificial than 
real and the essential differences between 
the two wings were accentuated when the 
Montagu-Chelmstord Report on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms was published in 1918. A 
grave question then arose as to what should 
be the Indian attitude towards the scheme 
of reforms then outlined. The Extremists at 
first tried to stampede the country into a re- 
jection of the proposed reforms in toto. The 
Moderates, whilst refusing to accept every 
line of the Report as sacrosanct wore determined 
to regard it as a marked development in the 
constitutional progress of India, and whilst 
pressing for an extension of the measures there 
proposed decided to accept them as a great step 
forward in the political evolution and as sub- 
stantially satisfactory. The. strong attitude 
taken by them and the growing appreciation in 
the country of the real liberality of the Reform 
Scheme prevented the irreconcilables from 
stampeding political opinions as they had ho]>od. 
Nevertheless there was no prospect of agreement 
between the two wmgs, mainly because the Ex- 
tremists insisted on characterising the reforms 
as disappointing and unsatisfactory, whilst the 
Moderates regarded them as liberal and pro- 
gressive although falling short m some resjiects 
oi their ideal. 

Consequently the Moderates declined to 
join in a special session of the Indian National 
Congress which was held m August 1918 to 
consider the Reform Scheme ; it held a special 
conlcrcnce of its own where its own ideas were 
put forward in a series of resolutions. The 
bulk of tlie Moderates also abstained from 
the ordinary Christmas Session of the Congress 
in Delhi in 1918 ; they have continued to remain 
aloof from the older organisation and have set 
up their own. Tlie essential differences between 
the two wings are clearly revealed by a study 
of the resolutions carried at the different 
sessions. A brief summary of the proceedings 
at the Indian National Congress lias been 
given in the preceding pages. The Moderates 
held their own session in Calcutta whim the. 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Bmodo Mittcr, very clearly indicated their 
attitude towards the scheme. Sir Binode 
Mitter emphatically declared that the Act 
brought new opportunities of service. Hitherto 
Indians had had no share in the actual govern- 
ment of the country ; they wore in the position 
of mere critics. They must now forget merely 
to criticise as they would have henceforth to 
solve real difficulties. The Chairman of the 
Conference, Sir P.S. Sivaswamy Iyer, emphasi- 
sed these essential points, lie said that 
the Act constituted a decided advance upon 
existing conditions and it gave them great 
opportunities of acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of tho art of responsible government. 

The essential creed of the Moderates is indi- 
cated in the principal resolutions adopted at 
their session which aro set out below: 

Important Resolutions.—^) This Confer- 
ence desires to convey to the Right Honourable 
Mr. Montagu its heartfelt appreciation of the 
statesmanship, courage and single minded 
devotion displayed by him in initiating and 
carrying the reform proposals and sotting India 
firmly on the road to responsible government. 


(ft) This Conference desires to record its 
proud appreciation of the Right Honourable 
Lord Sin ha’s services to the country in his 
capacity as a member of the War Cabinet, 
as a representative of India at the Peace Con- 
ference and in his conduct of the Reform Bill 
in the House of Lords. 

('■) This Conference desires to thank the 
Joint Committee for removing several defects 
in the original Reform Bill and improving it. 

While regretting the omission to introduce 
some measure of responsibility in the central 
government, this Conference welcomes the 
Government of India Act of 1919 ar, a definite 
and substantial step towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. This 
Conference appeals to all sections of the com- 
munity, European and Indian, officials and 
nou-ofliiials, whole-heartedly to co-operate for 
the successful working of the Act. 

The Moderate Conference of 1920-1921 was 
held at Madras at the dose oi Hu* y ear under 
the presidency of Mr C. Y. Chmfanmni, one 
oi the new Ministers in the Foiled Provinces. 
The Moderates arc now known as the National 
Libera) Federation and aie best designated 
by the term of Indian Liberals although the 
term Model ates still persists. 

The resolutions of tins Conference on the 
subject, oi Non-co-operation was as follows : 

" The Federation expresses its emphatic 
disapproval of the policy of non-co-operation 
as calculated to destroy individual liberty of 
speech and action and incite social discord 
and retard the progress of the country towards 
responsible government. Bui. tlie Federa- 
tion leels the best way of successfully com- 
bating tho, non-co-operation movement is for 
the Government, to redie-s the wrongs that 
have led to its adoption.” 

Special prominence was given to the ques- 
tion oi military expenditure, the President 
sounding the dominant note in the statement 
that the reduction of the mditary charges 
was the test of tlie sincerity oi Covernment. 

The Federation and Lawlessness : — Tho 

Federation met in session at Allahabad m 
December 1921, in circumstances of some 
excitement. The measures adopted by some 
of the Provincial Governments to deal with 
the intimidation and lawlessness practiced by 
non-co-operators had produced a mild stampede 
amongst a section of llie Liberals, who joined 
in the general denunciation of Repression. It 
was m these circumstances that the Federa- 
tion passed a resolution urging full provincial 
autonomy at the end of the first term of the 
Legislatuies, ami subject to safeguards, popu- 
lar control over all subjects in the central Gov- 
ernment except deienec, foreign affairs, rela- 
tions with the Indian States and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Later, when the Federation re-assem- 
bled after the Subjects Committee meeting, tho 
President stated that a large majority of tho 
members accepted the following resolution : — 
” 'Hus Federation fully realises the difficulties 
of Government in dealing with the present criti- 
cal situation and the inevitable dangers to the 
country of a campaign of civil disobedience and 
the necessity for the protection of law-abiding 
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and peaceful citizens against any interference the Federation strongly disapproved. It there- 
with their liberties, and it recognises the duty fore urges on Government the immediate recon- 
of all patriotic citizens to support Government sideration of its policy in order to ease the pre- 
in all the measures necessary for the mainten- sent situation." 
ance of peace and order. But it views with great 

concern the inauguration of a policy of indis- The Federation passed a number of resolutions 
criminate arrests and extensive application of including one regarding the state management 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and is strong- of railways and another supporting the present 
ly of opinion that such a policy defeats its own ; measures against the Moplahs also expressing 
object by alienating popular sympathy and horror at the Podanur Prison van tragedy and 
aggravating the general unrest. It also draws the hope that those responsible would be brou- 
pointed attention to the fact that some local ght to book. The President, in closing the Ses- 
Governments and local authorities have acted sion, warned all against the dangers of civil dis- 
with an excess of zeal and want of discretion obedience and fervently appealed to the coun- 
in the matter of the arrests and with harshness ; try to take to constitutional agitation to attain 
and severity in regard to the sentences of which ■ Swaraj, 
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The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated Di- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Public Works Department. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in ad- 
dition to the Director-General himself, consists 
on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- 
tors .General (who are officers of the rank of 
Pos -master-General), and six Assistant Direc- 
tors- General (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-General). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each 
in charge of a Postmaster-General r — Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, and United Provinces. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Raj put ana Agencies. 

The Postmasters-General are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
General, Railway Mail Service. All the Post- 
masters- Goner al are provided with Personal 
Assistants, while those in charge of the largest 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Pootmasters- 
Genoral. The eight Postal Circles and the 
jurisdictions of the throe Deputy Postmasters- 
General, Railway Mail Service, aro divided 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- 
intendent of Post Offices or Railway Mail 
Service as the case may be and each Supe- 
rintendent is assisted by a certain number of 
c ificials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district aro usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras General Post 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post 
offices are directly under the Postmaster-General 
and most of them exercises the same powers 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to C 
below) is as follows subject to alterations made l 


as a Superintendent of Post Offices in respect of 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- 
ments. The Presidency Postmasters, Indeed, 
have one or more Superintendents subordinate 
to thorn. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office bocome so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relievo him of some 
of thorn, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal busiooss with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate, 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office workB it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge eithor of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of tho Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and aro known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 

eylon and Portuguese India exoept as indicated 
y the Budget of 1922 : — 



When the 
postage 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid, 

Letters . 

Anna. 

1 ^ 



Not exceeding half a tola 

Exceeding half a tola but not exceeding 

one tola . . 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

two and a half tolas 

Every additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 

i 

t 

1 

1 


Double the pre- 
- paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery), i 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeay 
on delivery). 

Book and pattern packets . 





Every 5 tolas or part of that weight . . 

\ 

. 
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Postcards . 

Single J anna. 

Reply h „ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must bo prepaid in lull.) 

Parcels {prepayment compulsory). 

{a) Parcels not exceeding 440 tolas in 
weight ; — 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . 0 3 

For every additional 40 tolas or pait of that 
weight 3 annas . 

(6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight : — 

4 annas for every 40 tolas or fraction 
thereof up to 800 tolas. 

Registration is compulsory in the case ol 
parcels Weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
' for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ce>lon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rate-5 shown above. 

Registration fee. 

Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sura not exceeding lls. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sura exceeding Rs. 25 up to 
Rs. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder ; provided that, if the re- 
mainder docs not exceed Its. 30, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express "or as an “ Ordinary ” 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
Is calculated at the rates shown below . — 

Express — II s. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary . — Re. 1 for tho first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot bo sent to Portuguese 
India. 


Value- pay able fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as tho fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. — For every Rs. 50 of insured 
valuo 1 anna. 

As regards Ceylon and Portuguese India sec 
Foreign Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee. — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon except in respect of insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India except in respect of insur- 
ance fees and parcel postage) is as follows * — 

| Letters. 

To the United King- 1 2 annas for the first 
dom, other British I ounce and l\ anna 
Possessions a 11 d > for each additional 
Egypt, including ounce or part of 
the Soudan. J that weight. 

f 3 annas for the first 
To other countries, j ounce and 1$ annas 
j colonies or places. ■< for every additional 
ounce or part of 
L that weight. 

Postcards Single . . . . . . 1 J anna. 

„ Reply . . . . . . 3 annas. 

Printed Papers. — 1 anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — 1 anna for every 2 ounces 
1 or part of that weight, subject to a minimum 
J charge of 3 annas for each packet. 

Samples. — 5 anna for every 2 ounces or part 
of tliat weight, subject to a minimum charge 
of 1 anna for each packet. 

1 (The rates shown above are those chargeable 
when tho postago is prepaid.) 

Parcels. — (Prepayment compulsory.) Tho 
rates vary with the countries to which they are 
addressed. The rates to the United Kingdom 
are — 

\ Via 

i Gibral- 

tar. 

! Rs. a. p. 

| Not over 3 lbs. ..180 

„ „ 7 „ .. .. 2 12 0 

„ 11 „ .. .. 3 15 0 

\ Registration fee. — 3 annas for each letter, 
postcard, or packet, except to Ceylon or 
Portuguese India lor which the fee is 2 annas. 

Money Orders. —To countries on which 
money orders have to be drawn in rupee cur- 
rency, tho rates of commission are tho same as 
1 n the case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, tho rates are as fixed 
temporarily from time to time in accordance 
with variations in the market rate of exchange. 
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Insurance fees — 

To countries other than 
those named below . . 3 annas for every £5 
or fraction thereof. 

To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India . . ..2 annas for every 

, Bs 100 or fraction 

the root. 

To Mauritius, the Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
the British East Africa, 

Uganda, and Somali- 
land Protectorates . . 4 annas for even 
Bs, loo or fraction 
thereof. 

Acknowledgment fee . — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Growth of the Post Office. — At the end 

of 1807-98 tile total number of post offices 
was 11,742 and the total length of mail lints 
120,351 miles. For the 31st March 1921 the 
corresponding figures were 19,4s 0 and 1,57,301. 
During the year 1897-98, the total number oi 
letters, postcards, newspapers and packets 
given out for delivery was 4(50,899,344, while 
for the year 1920-21 the total number of un- 
registered articles ot the same classes given out 
lor delivery plus the number ol registered 
letters and packets posted amounted to 
1,375,260,446. The number of parcel mail 
articles given out for delivery in the former 
year was 4,119,781 as compared with 14, U L,03o 
such articles posted during the latter year. 
The total number and value ot money orders 


t issued Increased from 11,795,041 and Ps. 

1 24,79,45,455 in 1897-98 to 38,501,814 and Its. 
i 98,36,48,317, respectively, in 1020-fcl. During 
1 the former year the total number of articles 
insured for transmission by post was 320,045 
with an aggregate declared value of Ks. 
10,00,02,590 and the corresponding figures for 
j 1910-11 were ] ,109,428 and Its. 20,88,78,925. 

| As tin* result, however, mainly ol the introduction 
| in 1911-12 ot the rule under which inland articles 
! containing currency note's or portions thereof 
, must he insured, the iigmes for 1920-21 stand 
i at 4,510,471 and Its. 1,37,00,71,002. The number 
ol accounts open on the books oi the Po.-t Office 
1 Savings Bank grt w from 730,387 on the 31st 
March 1898 to 1,877,057 at the end of 1920-21, 
I with an increase liom Its. 9,28,72,978 to 
j Its. 22,86,21,710 in the total amount standing 
! at the credit of depositors. The total staff on 
[ the Cist March 1921 numbered 102,885. The 
net financial result of the working oi the Post 
Office for the vear 1920-21 was a deficit of 
Ps. 45,99,372. 

This account of the activities of the Post 
Office would not be complete it it were not 
mentioned that on the 31st March 1921 there 
were 33,258 active Postal Lile Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Its. 4,88,87,682 
and that during 1920-21 it disbursed a sum of 
Tts. 75,46,103 to Indian Military pensioners ; 
sold over 51 J 2 lakhs of cash certificates to the 
public ; collected at its own expense a sum of 
Its. 5(>i lakhs on account of customs duty on 
parcels and letters from abroad ; and sold 15,484 
lbs. of quinine to the public. 
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Telegraphs. — T'p to 1912 the telegraph t dents who were assisted by a number of 
system in India was administered as a separate I attached officers. 

department by an officer designated Director- In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordma- two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- tary ot State and introduced from 1st April, 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- with two Dy. Chief Engineers and a Personal 
tion of the two Departments. Assistant to the Director-General. For traffic 

work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and two Assistant Directors- 
ln pursuance of this policy an experimental General. On the 27th March l92<>a Controller 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the Deputy Director General in the inspection of 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
this scheme which followed closely the system Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
in force in the United Kingdom and several follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
other European countries were that the traffic one referred to above. For telegraph engineer- 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- ing purposes India is divided up into 
ment should be separated, the former brunch five Circles, each in charge of a Director, 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the For Burma special arrangements were con- 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy sidered necessary and the engineering work 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number is in charge of the Post Master-General who is 
of attached officers and the engineering branch a Telegraph officer specially selected for the 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in purpose. These six Circles are divided into 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this twenty -one Divisions each of which is in charge 
officer there were several Divisional Superinten- of a Divisional Engineer. 
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The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoun tants-G eneral. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Cejlon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows : — 


For delivery 
in India 


Private and State. 

Ordi- 
nary. 
Rs. a. 
0 12 


For delivery 
in Ceylon. 
Private and 
State . 

Ex- Ordi- 


0 1 0 3 0 2 


Ex- 
press. nary, press, nary. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Us. a. Rs. a. 
Minimum charge, 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 
word over 12 . . 0 2 
The address is charged for. 

Additional charges. 

Minimum for reply-paid} Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . ( for an 

Acknowledgment of re- ( ordinary telegram. 

ceipt _ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less . . . . . • • • . . 4 annas 

Collation One quarter of charge 

for telegram. 

Rs. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

| If only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours v 
when an 
closed. 


office is 


If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
each such office 1 
Signalling by flag or sema- / The usual in. 
phore to or from ships— per ) land charge 
telegram , . . . . • 1 pl us a Axed 

fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams, "&ach 100 
words or less .. .. ..4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 82 in 
respect of Ceylon . . 
The address is free. 


in India. 

in 

Ceylon. 

Press 


Press. 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Lis. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 


Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to all countries In Europe 
are as follows 


All countries in 
Europe (except 
Germany) via 
Eastern . . 
Germany via Eas- 
tern- London 


Urgent 
Rs. a. 


Ordi- Defer* 
nary. red. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 


State. 
Rs. a. 


3 12 1 4 0 10 0 10 

4 8 1 8 0 12 0 14 


Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,08 8 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 387,169 wire including ; cable and 89,610 
line including cable miles, respectively, 
on the 31st March 1921. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
184, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
offices worked by the Post Office rose from 
1,634 to 3,400. The increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by the 


following figures : — 

1897-98. 

1920-21. 

f Private 

1 

.. 4,107,270 

14,607,259 

Inland State 

. . 860,382 

1,428,987 

t Press 

. . 35,910 

262,271 

f Piivate 

i 

735,679 

2,656 654 

i 

Foreign.. ■( State 

. . 9,896 

173,790 

[ Press 

5,278 

25,814 


5,754,415 

19,054,781 


The outturn of the workshops during 1920-21 
represented a total value of Rs. 31,19,200. At 
the end of the year the total staff numbered 
13,443. The total capital expenditure up to the 
close of 1920-21 amounted to Rs. 16,06,50,031. 
The net revenue for the year was Rs. 81,78,879. 

Wireless. — The total number of wireless 
telegraph stations open at the end of 
1920-21 waB twenty, viz.. Port Blair, Rangoon, 
Diamond Island, Table Island, Victoria Point; 
Madras, Bombay, Sandheads, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Delhi, Jutogh, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Quetta, Secunderabad, Maymyo and 
Mhow, but of these, only Port Blair, Diamond 
Island, Table Island, Victoria Point and 
Sandheads book telegrams direct from the 
public. 

Telephones. — On the 81st March 1921 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 256 with 10,703 connec- 
tions. Of these exchanges, 109 were worked 
departmen tally. The number of telephone ex- 
changes established by Telephone Companies 
was 11 with 20,336 connections. 



Scientific 

tfhe botanical Survey is under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are associated 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agri- 
cultural Department. In 1912 the post of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
ana replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest officers and others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron- 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. “The first object of the 
Department is the preparation of a general geo- 
logical map of India. Various economic inves- 
tigations, which form an increasingly important 
part of the Department’s work, are also con- 
ducted. These include investigation of marble 
and sandstone quarries for the purpose of 
building Imperial Delhi, the examination of 
the Korea coal-field in the Central Provinces, I 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and 1 
North-West Frontier Province, of pitchblende 
areas in the Gaya District, <&c. 

Zoological Survey. — A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came Into force in I 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows : — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the i 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India. The Director of the Survoy is 
Dr. Anandale. 

Mammal Survey. — The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in ludia, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s j 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- j 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had j 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “Mam- 
mals of India ” published in 1874. In 1884 


Surveys. 

R. A. Sterndale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Sclater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for Tndia. The memorial recommended 
tliat a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should bo prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. Tho memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of tho 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India’ ’Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco- 
veries of new] species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
wliat is now known as tho Mammal Survoy. 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments. 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By tho outbreak of tho war tho 
Survey had been carried on over largo areas of 
the country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kuteh and Kathiawar; the Southern 
Maharatta country and Kanara in Southern 
India ; in Coorg and Mysore; in the ccntro 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar ; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tenuaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematical! y surveyed . 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
tho lato Mr. R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.R.S., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
scries of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. Tho cuorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
tho distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
tho revision of Blanford's Mammalia to be 
undertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 





State tor India commissioned Mr It. (' W rough- ' 
ton, since diseased, and Mr. M. C. ilinton to i 
undertake the work. I 

At the beginning of the War certain important ! 
areas however remained to be worked, princi - 1 
pally S. India, the Eastern Ghats, the Central 1 
Indian stales and certain portions ot Burma and ; 
the Mergm Archipelago. So when demobilisa- 1 
tion rendered it possible the work ot the Sui\o\ 
which had been in abeyance during tlie War was 
res u lin'd and a collector was first sent to Assam 
which has now been thoioughly woiked. The 
Bombay .Natural History Society’s collect ois 
are now in the Eastern Ghats and in Mcigui, and 
it is hoped, it sulhcient funds aie forthcoming, 
to complete the work as originally conceived 
The Board of Scientific Advice.— 
This Board includes the heads of the Moteoro 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, aim 
Survey Departments, representatives of tin 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments 
and other scientific authorities whose special 
attainments may be useful. It was established 
in 1902 to co-ordmatc othoial scientific inquirj 
to ensure that resea rcli work is distributed ti. 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov 
eminent of India in prosecuting practical 
research into those questions of economic o. 
applied science on the solution of which tin 
agricultural and industrial development of tin 
country so largely depends. The progiammet 
of investigation of the various departments ar< 
annually submitted to the Board for discussioi 
and arrangement, and an annual report Is pub 
lished on the work done. 

Tile Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture; 
is ex-officio President of the Board wind 
.includes the Director-General of Observa- 
tories, the Director of the Zoological Suivey 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of tin 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspectoi 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser t< 
the Government of India, the Dire ctor of tin 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indiai 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern 
ment of India, Public Works Department, an< 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of Indn 
who is Secretary to the Board of Scicntib 
Advire. 

The Programme of the scientific depart- 
ments for 1919-20 includes tho following. The 
Meteorological department will organise upper 
air observatories in various places in connexion 
with the proposed air services. The Kodaikanal 
Observatory will investigate the displacement 
of solar lines, the spectrum of Venus, and solai 
rotation. Tho Survey of India expects to com- 
mence meteorological work and will continue 
its magnetic work. The Geological Survey 
of Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Burma will he continued and enquiries into 
Wolfram and tin in Tenasserim, Sulphur and 
Chromite in Baluchistan and Seistan and 
'Mica in Bihar and Orissa will be taken up, and 
research made into Gondwana fossil plants and 
fossils from Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West 
Himalayas and Burma. From shortage 
of stall the work of the Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys will be much curtailed but it is hoped 
that Cinchona work will be extended and that 
tho survey of the fresh water molluscs of India 
gad tho investigation of the Chilku Lake fishes 


and Indian Diptcra will ho continued. Under 
Forestry the technical and physical properties 
and the actual and potential uses of Indian 
timber for numerous purposes, the antiseptic 
treatment of timber, material for paper pulp, 
fibres, gums, oleo-resins, the fungal diseases 
and insect pests of forest trees, the culture of 
various species of trees of economic importance, 
and the choimstry of various forest products 
will form subjects for investigation. Under 
Agriculture, the chemical investigation of 
drainage water from fallow and cropped soils, 
of alkali soils, of green manures, ot “ windrow- 
ing” on sugarcane ; the botanical study of 
wheat, tobacco, fibre plants, cotton, indigo, 
fodder crops and fruit; the fungal diseases of 
jute, sugarcane, rice, rubber, etc. ; the insect 
pests of sugar, nee, cotton, iruit trees, and stored 
gram, insect control and the bionomics ot blood 
sucking insects, the bacteriology of Indian 
soils, the bacteriology and chemistry of indigo, 
experimental work m practical agriculture and 
the diseases,, of farm stock, will be tho chief 
subjects ot investigation. 

The Indian Research Fund. — Scientific 
rcsearcli work is rapidly developing in India, 
in 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£33,000) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside 
as an endowment for research into epidemic 
diseases m connection with the Central lie- 
search Institute, at lvasauh. It was hoped 
that this sum might, be largely augmented 
by private subscuptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work has already been 
undertaken. Its objects arc defined as “ tho 
prosecution and assistance of research, tho 
propagation ot knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases.” Fresh investigations 
info kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- 
ted, and an officer W'as deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in tho re- 
gions where it is endemic, wuth a view to taking 
rteps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It has been decided to 
levote to research and anti-malarial projects 
5 lakhs (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenue 
commencing in 1913-14. A new periodical 
“ The Indian Journal of Medical Research,” was 
instituted in 1913 and is published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund. Tlie journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being done in India 
( for the advance of this work. For the year 
| 1917-18 the Board recommended the continu- 
ance on the existing linos oi the following inqui* 

; ries : — Beil Bcri by Lieutenant-Colonel Mc- 
1 Garrison ; Leprosy by Dr. Sudhamoy Ghosh ; 

! Hook-worm by Dr. K. S. Mhaskar ; Blague Fro* 

1 volition by Dr. G. 1>. Cliit re ; Entomological by 
I Mr. Awat.i and Mr. Hitter. A grant has been 
made to Liout.-< ol. Glen Liston lor experiments 
with hydro-cyanic acid gas as a disinfectant. 

Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra- 
phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 
1 explorations, and map production, Cadastral 



surveys are now oariied out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the dcfectm 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears j 
of revision al survey and to secure that the maj 
of India should be brought up to date anti 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of £210,000 a year foi 
the next 25 years. They also made rccommenda 
tions for altering the size and improving tin 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry tin 
Government of India decided that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient 
reserved forests and special areas beingsurveyed 
on thescale of2inches to the mile, and the Hncb 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Indian Science Congress was founded 
largely owing to the effects ol Dr. .T. L. Kimonscn 
and Mr. P S Maemahon, the present Uonorarv 
General Secretaries of the Congress. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 
management of the Congiess finances and 
publishes annually the Proceedings of the 
Congress. The objects are (1) to encourage 
research and to make the results generally 
known among science workeis in India, (2) to 
give opportunities for personal intei course 
and scientific companionship and thus to 
overcome to some extent one of the chief 


drawbacks in the life of workers in science in 
India, (3) to promote public interest in science ; 
for this end tbo Congress is held at different 
centres annually, and evening lectures open 
to the public form an important part of the 
proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress meets in January each year, 
the proceedings last for six days. The Head 
of the Local Government is Patron of the 
Congress : the Congress session is opened by a 
Presidential Address delivered for the President 
for the year. The President is chosen annually, 
the different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics and 
Mathematics, (3) Chemistry, and Applied Botany 
(4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) Botany, (0) 
Geology, (7) Medical Research. When the 
sections meet separately each section is presided 
over by its own President also chosen annually. 
The mornings arc devoted to the reading and 
discussion of the papers, the afternoons to 
social functions and visits to places of interests ; 
in the evenings publie lectures are delivered. 

Government oflieers whose services can be 
spared will be granted special leave to attend 
the Congress and can recover, through the usual 
channels, the actual train fare paid by them 
to and from the Congress — (See Circular Letter 
horn the Government of India, Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture (General) Ho. 10171, 
dated 17th August 1010, embodied in Bombay 
Government, Education Department, Order 
1 No. 2324, dated 14th September 1910). 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Imperial Institute, South Kensington,] 
has been placed by the Imperial Institute 1 
(Management) Act of 1010 under the control 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonics as 
representing the central authority for tin 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the 
Empire. The actual management of the 
Institute will be with an executive council of 
twenty- live members, which, subject to the 
general control of the Secretary of State foi 
the Colonies, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will be the governing body of the Institute. 
India is to be lepresented on this council b> 
four members, one nominated by the Govern 
ment of India, two by the Secretary of State 
for India, and one by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. In addition, it is understood 
that thero will be a special Indian Committee 
of the Council with co-opted members— an 
arrangement which will greatly increase the 
connection of the Institute with Indian interests 
and, it is hoped, will promote the development 
of those activities of the Institute for India 
which are most needed in England. 

An account of the work done by the lustituti 
for India, by Dr. W. It. Dunstan, Director oi 
the Imperial Institute, has lately been published 
in the Bulletin of the Institute. 

The Indian Collections of the Imperial 
Institute, which have been completely reoi 
ganised in recent years, constitute the Indian 
Section of the Public Exhibition Galleries 
They include a representation of the important 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its chiel 
industries and their results, tabular information 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade and 
commerce, maps, pictures, and photo gra pie 


of its cities and industries. 

Technical Information Bureau. — Ever 
since the Scientific and Technical Research 
Department was started, a most important 
part of its work has been, in addition to conduct- 
ing researches, to collect and critically collate 
all published information respecting the pro- 
duction and industrial uses of raw materials, 
and it has gradually come to be recognized 
as a central clearing-house for information of 
this character. Merchants and manufacturers 
in England, as Well as producers in India and 
the Colonies, have applied in increasing numbers 
for information on these subjects. In order 
to be in a position to deal more effectively With 
such enquiries, a special branch of the depart- 
ment was formed in 1914, whose business it is. 
in collaboration with the staff of the Scientific 
and Technical Research Department, to 
collect and distribute technical information. 
Since the War this branch, known as the Techni- 
cal Information Bureau, has been very full of 
work, and has not only dealt with a large number 
of Inquiries as to Indian materials and tbeir 
possibilities, but has taken the initiative with 
British manufacturers and merchants in bring- 
ing to their notice important Indian materials 
Which await a new market. 

The Institute has a library and map rooms 
which are important auxiliaries to this work 
and publishes quarterly the Bulletin which 
has played a conspicuous part in making knbwn 
throughout the Empire the results of researches 
conducted at the Institute, and the records of 
progress in the various aspects of the production 
and utilisation of commcricial and economic 
materials. 
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rhe Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England is a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act, 11)06), whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success ; In the 
seven years that it has been open tho value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, in round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide tho working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and tho cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds a fee on 
'capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments— an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates : — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pences per cent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only £ per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£500 a year, and £ per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The fee on investment is 
£ per cent.; the Public Trustee, out of this fee 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
ex0sf|tb perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day, 


The particulars of any trust in which it is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effected in tho 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees. 
In the case of a Will about to bo made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision " I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.’* 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust ” 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
eople who, either because of professional or 
usiness pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and‘ supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
thi9 matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
is an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trusteo either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name ; and thereupon the 
| Public Trustee executes a short ** declaration ” 
setting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of investment is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent, is to be 
looked for under the scheme from Investments 
of a non-specuiative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee docs not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole : 
and thus it is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided. His 
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Integrity is guaranteed by the State, while the vides that strict seorecy shall be observed in 
measure of his success would indicate that he respect of all trusts administered in the Depart- 
is necessarily experienced and skilled in his ment. 

dutieB * The administration Is subject to an audit 

Close personal attention is given by the by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the Government Auditor), while the Internal orga- 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work nisation has been built up upon the principle 
©f Investment, a large organisation has been of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
set up to give the best consideration not only ministration. 

to the selection of investments but to the duty An important section of the Statute gives the 
of keeping them under frequent observation. Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
An Advisory Committee of men of recog- investigation of the condition and accounts 
nised authority has, in the past year, been 01 an ^ trust ‘ 

appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
Public Trustee by a quarterly review of the an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Investments made. In the last Annual Report Government Office, its stability will commend 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
return of £3-19-4 per cent, upon his trustee interests under Wills or Settlements which 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
upon his non-trustee investments. risks and expense attendant upon any other 

The success of the Department would seem forms °* trusteeship, 
to show that there is a widespread public need Further information upon details and copies 
in England tor such an Office, and the energy of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
and efficiency with which the Department has i etc., can be obtained of the official agents to 
been constituted and conducted has been a the Department, viz : — Messrs. King, Hamilton 
great factor in commending it to the public. & Co., Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor King & Co., whose head office is Messrs. Henry 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E. 0. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


In India the functions of a Public Trustee are 
divided in each Province between two officials, 
the Administrator- General and the Official 
Trustee. 

The office of Administrator-General was 
first constituted by Indian Act YII of 1849. 
There were several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force. 
The present law is to be found in Indian Act 
III of 1913, which contains the following provi- 
sions ‘.—There are three Administrators-General 
in each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the whole of British India. The Adminis- 
trator-General is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration. when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts he is entitled to letters in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a univer- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving wthin any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs. 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
adm nistration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Presi- 
dency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator - 
General to apply for Letters of administration. 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is determined. Probate and letters of ad- 
ministration granted to an Administrator- 


General have effect throughout the Presidency, 
but the High Court can direct that they have 
effect throughout one or more of the other 
Presidencies. A private executor or adminis- 
trator may with the assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Administrator-General. There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets 
When the assets do not exceed Rs. 1,000 in 
value, the Administrator- General may, when 
no probate or letters of administration have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming otherwise than as a creditor to be inte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to receive 
tho assets. There is also power in certain 
events to give such certificate to a creditor. 
There is a further power to send the residue of 
the assets to the country of domicile of the 
deceased. The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator-General would be personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
except where the Administrator-General and his 
officers have in no way contributed to the 
liability. 

Fees both on capital and on income are pay- 
able out of the estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. The fees on capital 
vary from 3 per cent, on the gross value In the 
case of small estates to 2 per cent, in the case 
of large estates. The fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent., and in the case of immovable 
property from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. When 
the Court has directed the Administrator* 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken pos- 
session of, collected, realised, or sold is payable. 
A small fee is also payable in cases where the 
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Administrator-General grants a certificate 
the Administrator lias power to reduco the foes 
to one-half. 

Official Trustee.— The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 1843. By Indian 
Act XVII of that year the Supreme Court had 
power to appoint the Registrar or other officer 
of the Court to be a trustee, where there vias no 
tiustee willing to act. Act XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Act XVII of 1804, which was m its 
turn repealed by Act II of 1913, which contains 
tiie present law on the subject. There are three 
Official Trustees. The Official Trustee of 
Bengal has powers in the greater part of India. 
The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presidency and the Pro- 
vince of Biitish Baluchistan ; those of the Offi- 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg. The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (b) be appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. He has, except as 
otherwise provided, the same powers, duties. 


T rustee. 


and liabilities as ordinary trustees. He may 
decline any trust. He may not accept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrange- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, nor of any 
estate known or believed by him to be insolvent. 
Hi; cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any 
business. He ennnot administer the estate of a 
deceased person unless he be sole executor and 
sole trustee under the will. He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person. 
With his consent he may be appointed trustee 
in th(' instrument making the trust, and he may 
accept a trust contained in a will. When pro- 
perty is subject, to a trust, and there is no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
the High Court may appoint the Official Trus- 
tee as trustee. He may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested 
therein. 

As in the case of an Administrator-General, 
tlie Government of India is responsible for the 
acts or defaults of an Official Trustee. Fees 
arc payable at rates fixed by the Government. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 1C| years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Bs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Its. 10,000 and Its. 50,000 the 
duty payable is 2$%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted : — 

1* Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to proBate, probato 
is ordered to be granted. 
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Labour. 


Labour in India was not. organised until re- 
cently and the movement may be said to date 
from 1920 the year too ot the first mooting of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress in Bombav. 

Industrial Disputes —There was an ex- 


ceptionally long period of strikes throughout 
the country in 1921. The detailed statistics 
for the whole period are not yet available, but 
those for the Bombay Presidency from 1st 
April 1921 may be summarised as follows : — 






Proportion settled. 


Month. 

No. of 
strikes 
and 

lockouts 

Aggregate 
duration 
in work- 
ing days. 

In tavour 
of 

employers 
( i’er cent). 

In favour 
ot 

(Mil ploy ecs 
(Per cent). 

Compro- 
mised 
(Per cent.) 

In pro- 
gress 

(Per cent). 

1921. 







April 

0 

usi,u>o 

3 J 

17 

17 

33 

May 

11 

227,1 15 

27 

9 

18 

46 

June 

10 

79,801 

70 i 

10 


20 

July 

10 

12,268 

60 

10 

10 

20 

August 

11 

192,001 

36 

36 

7 

21 

September 

21 

256,498 

80 

10 


10 

October 

15 

231,896 

27 

13 

27 

3-1 

November 

31 

62,009 

29 

42 

19 

10 

December 

9 

26,321 

78 

11 

11 



Trade Unions*— In regard to Trade Unions, ] 
the Uovernment of India have addressed Local I 
Governments with a view to legislation on the j 
Registration and Protection of Trade Unions 
throughout India. This Act will, it is hoped, 
be passed in the autumn session of the Central 
Legislature this year, or in tho coming cold 
whether session. The All India Trade Union 
Congress held its second session at J haria on 
the 30th November and continued its sittings 
on the 1st and 2nd of December, at which re- 
presentatives from almost all the provinces were 
present. Mr. Joseph Baptista of Bombay who 
was elected President delivered an address in 
the course of which he suggested that Govern- 
ment should establish a Ministry of Labour. 
He outlined the constitution of the congress 
and hopes that it would develop into a national 
organ of labour, in which the Co-operative, 
Trade Union, and Socialistic movements would 
be represented. 

Industrial Peace- — During the year as is to 
be expected with the existence of strikes, se- 
rious attempts were made bv Government and 
employers and also by members of the general 
public to arrive at some solution for the pre- 
vention and early settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. A committee sat in Calcutta and pre- 
sented a report. This has resulted in the for- 
mation of Conciliation Boards but no legisla- 
tion has been pass d with regard to this. At 

2? 


the i>reaent moment a strong non-official com- 
mittee under tho presidentship of Sir Stanley 
Heed is sitting in Bombay to arrive at a solu- 
tion for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes in this presidency. 

The Committee is exploring all the possible 
ways and means suitable to the peculiar con- 
ditions of India, at any rate of this Presidency, 
by which strikes would be prevented or settled 
with the least possible delay. The Committee 
was appointed on the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of a Resolution moved in the Legislative 
Council in October 1921 by Mr. Kanji Dwarka- 
das, M.L.C. 

Workmen’s Compensation. — The quostion 
of Workmen's Compensation Act on the lines 
of the English Legislation is at present under 
consideration and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, will, it is understood, be on the Statute 
Book in the near future. The Local Govern- 
ments have been consulted on the following 
points : — 

(1) Is it desirable to affirm In general terms 
the principle of employers’ liability ? 

(2) If so, should the necessary legislation 
follow the English Employers Liability Act ot 
1880 and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1906? 
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(3) Should there be provision for compensa- 
tory benefits and should this be limited to in- 
dustrial workers ? 

(4) What provisions should regulate the 
inclusion of workers in.— 

(a) Factories, 

( b ) Mines, 

(c) Railways, 

(d) Ships, 

( e ) Docks ? 

(5) Is the principle of limitation to manual 
workers as a general rule approved ? 

(6) Should the compensatory provisions 
cover. — 

(a) Building trades, 

( b ) Telegraph, and telephone services ? 

(7) What further classes should he included ,* 
are there any dangerous or unhealthy trades 
for which provision should be specially made ? 

(8) What should be the necessary circum- 
stances antecedent to the injury to bring it 
within the scope of the Act ? 

(9) What exceptions should be made in this 
connection V 


(10) For what ' injuries should compensa- 
tion be provided ? 

(11) How should the cost of compensation 
be met ? 

(12) What type of scales should be adopted 
for compensation ? 

(13) Should the award of lump sums be 
avoided ? 

(14) Aie the scales suggested suitable ? 

(15) Is the principle of special scales for 
minors approved ? 

(16) Should refusal to receive medical at- 
tention debar an employee from claiming com- 
pensation ? 

(17) How should the Act be administered ? 

(18) Should special penalties be provided 
for deliberate evasion of the Act T 

General— The question of forming Em- 
ployment Agencies is also under consideration. 
During the year Labour Oflices were in exis- 
tence in Bombay and in Madras. Jt is under 
stood that the Government of Bengal are short- 
ly to appoint a Labour Officer in the Secretariat. 


THE LABOUR OFFICE. 


“ More than 30 years ago, ” His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay said m a foreword to 
the first (September) issue of the Labour Gazette , 
“ it was decided in the House of Commons that 
immediate steps should be taken to ensure the 
collection in England of full and accurate sta- 
tistics in regard to Labour matters. In India 
on the other hand the importance of such sta- 
tistics to industry and labour has been realised 
less rapidly and the compilation of labour sta- 
tistics as such was until recently still in its in- 
fancy. . . To prevent these misunderstandings 
between employer and employed and between 
both of these and the general public, as well 
as to provide Government with reliable data 
my Government decided that a Labour Office 
must be instituted and this decision was carried 
into effect in April last (1921)”. His Excel- 
lency pointed out that the Labour Office is in- 
tended to furnish up-to-date and accurate in- 
formation regarding the realities of the labour 
world. This was the primary function of the 
Labour Office as of Labour Departments the 
world over. 

In a resolution of Government in the Home 
Department dated 29th April 1921, the func- 
tions of the Labour Office were set out as 
follows : — 

(i) Labour Statistics and Intelligence. 
. — These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include information relating 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

Hi ) Industrial Disputes. — As experience 
ana knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 


(m) Legislation and other matters re- 
lating to Labour. — The Labour Office will 
advise Government from time to time as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing laws. Legislation, it may be 
noted, in regard to (1) the registration and pro- 
tection of trade unions ; (2) Workmen’s Com- 
pensation ; (3) Unemployment agencies ; and 
(4) a new Factory Act is under consideration. 

PERSONNEL- 

Director — Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., 
F.S.S., (Hony) I.E.S., M.L.C. 

INVESTIGATORS —Mr. W. J. Herridgc, Rao 
Sahib M.M Gandhi, B.Sc. ; Miss G. Pimpalkhare. 

Junior and Part time Investigators. — 
Miss S. Dabhoikar, Miss B. Desai, Mr. S. A. 
Jakhi, Dr. (Mrs.) F. D. Barnes, M.D., Women’s 
Medical Service (lent for one year by the Duflerin 
Fund for invetigations regarding maternity 
benefits and child welfare in connexion with 
organised industries of the Presidency.) 

(iy)LABOUR Gazette. — A Labour Gazette is 
published monthly. It is a journal for the use 
of all interested in obtaining prompt and ac- 
curate information on matters specially affect- 
ing labour. It is intended to stand to labour 
questions here in the same relation as the “ La- 
bour Gazettes ” and “ Labour Reviews ” of 
Departments of Labour in other countries, 
Statistical and other information on the cost 
of living, wholesale and retail price levels, wages 
and the hours of labour, industrial disputes 
trade unions, etc., is regularly published. 

Enquiries, &c. — These should be addressed 
to the Director, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay. The Telegraphic address is : — 
“BOMLABOUE,”. 
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Addresses. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
Secretary, — C. B. Sayer, 

Graham’s Buildings, 

Parsee Bazar Street, Port, 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

Honorary (Goverdhan I. Patel, 
Secretaries (Pestanshah FT. Vakil, 

Millowners' Association Rooms, 

Din Bag, Mirzapur Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Bombay Engineering Employers' Federa- 
tion. 

Honorary Secretary — N. Medley, 

Agent’s Office, B. B. & C.I. Railway. 
Bombay Chamber op Commerce, 
Secretary , — C. B. Sayer, 

Graham’s Buildings, 

Parsec Bazar Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 


Karachi Chambeer op Commerce. 
Secretary — Alan Duguid, 

Karachi. 

LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 
All-India Trade Union Congress. 

President — Joseph Baptista, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar.-at-Law , 

7 A, Fort Street, Fort, Bombay. 
General Secretary — D. Chaman Lall, 

7 A, Fort Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Bombay Central Labour Federation. 

President — Joseph Baptjgta, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar.-at-Law, 

7 A, Fort Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Secretary — D. Chaman Lai. 

7 A, Fort Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Central Labour Board. 

Secretary — S. H. Jhabwala, 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bom bay. 
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Bombay Development Scheme. 


The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality, the 
City Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, 
each working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city. 

The Municipality is developing various 
areas in the city which will result in providing 
increased residential and business accommoda- 
tion. The Mahim scheme will provide two 
main avenues running north to south, in addi- 
tion to the 60 feet road fiom Worli to Mahim 
Bazar, now practically completed, and a large 
number of cross roads. It aims at the deve- 
lopment of an area in which it may be possible 
to house, approximately, a population oi 
2,50,000. Provision has been made tor a central 
park with a frontage on the bay and for a smal- 
ler park near the southern end of the area. 
The main contribution of the Municipality, 
however, towards the general development 
scheme lies in the great water and drainage 
projects which it is undertaking and which are 
essential for the health and well-being of the 
city. 

Improvement Trust.— The Improvement 
Trust, are developing the north of the 
Island on a large scale and at a rapid 
pace, completing their old schemes, Dadar- 
Matunga and Sion-Matunga, and pressing 
on with the new schemes, adopted in 1919. 
the total area of which amounts to about one- 
ninth of the area of the whole Island. Of the 
latter, the Worli scheme will provide for three 
classes of people; the richer class on the sea 
face, the middle class on the main road, and 
very large areas for the working classes on the 
lani which is now being reclaimed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mills. At Dharavi the land 
now occupied by the tanneries and the swamps 
to the south will be converted into a salubrious 
garden suburb, including a large amount of 
accommodation for the working classes. The 
Sewri-Wadalla scheme is intended almost en- 
tirely for the working and lower middle classes, 
and the area included in it will, when the con- 
templated railway connections are made, be 
within easy access by rail from Victoria Ter- 
minus. 

Port Trust. — The Port Trust is completing the 
preparation of a scheme for a great expansion of 
lie docks, the new docks to be located on the 
outh-west corner of Trombay. The construction 
of the new cotton depot on the Mazgaon Sewri 
reclamation is being pushed on as rapidly as 
possible, which will release for other purposes 
the ground now occupied by the Cotton Green. 

Programme • — The works which Government 
propose to carry out themselves are as follows : — 

(а) The provision of at least 50,000 one room 
tenements for the working classes, to meet an 
actual existing shortage of accommodation as 
reported by the Municipal Commissioner in 1919. 

(б) The Back Bay and East Colaba Recla- 
mation, to reduce congestion in the business , 


area and provide residential accommodation 
and open spaces in the south of the City. 

(c) The development of South Salsette, in- 
cluding Tiombay, partly for residential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 

(<1) The provision of other industrial areas 
at greater distances. 

(e) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban areas 

(f) The improvement of the supply and trans- 
port of building materials. 

The question of special measures for the de- 
velopment of Bombay has been under the con- 
sideration of Government for many years. The 
results of the last general survey oi the subject 
are contained in the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submitted in May 
1914. The war made it impossible then to 
carry out any large schemes as to formulate 
a definite policy. And when the war had come 
to an end, it was found that owing to the large 
increase in the City's population during the 
war, and the high prices of materials, condi- 
tions were much worse than before, and that 
more rapid and more drastic action was neces- 
sary. 

Scope of Work. — In a speech to the Legis- 
lative Council m August 1920, His Excellency 
the Governor explained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government consider- 
ed essential, would be carried out by them di- 
rect, instead of being entrusted to the Muni- 
cipality or the Improvement Trust, because 
of the very heavy liabilities which already rest- 
ed on those bodies He introduced a Bill for 
the levy of a cess of one rupee per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds of which 
would be used partly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of its large 
programme of expenditure, partly to meet the 
loss anticipated on the housing scheme, and 
partly to assist development schemes in Sal- 
sette. 

He announced Government's decision to 
establish a new Development Department., 
and Directorate, which would be at once a de- 
partment of Government, detached as far as 
possible from the ordinary Secretariat, and an 
executive organisation, and defined its duties 
as under :- — 

(а) To carry out the Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme and any other reclamation schemes 
which may be found necessary in or near Bom- 
bay City. 

(б) To undertake the industrial housing 
scheme of 50,000 one-roomed tenements for 
the working classes in Bombay. 

(c) To organise systematically the supply 
of building materials for its own work and for 
the works with which it is connected. 

(tf) To take over all questions relating to the 
acquisition of land in Bombay City and all 
questions regarding the utilisation of Govern- 
ment land. * 
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(e) To carry out large schemes for the sys- 
tematic development of Salsette. — 

( i ) by town planning schemes to be carried 
out by local authorities, and 

( 11 ) by the purchase of areas outright with 
a view to resale after development. 

(/) To secure an adequate water supply for 
the whole ot Salsette when it is developed as 
an 111 ban area. 

( g ) To deal with the supply and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy, both lor domestic and 
industrial purposes in the area outside -Bom- 
bay. 

( h ) To take up the question of the Improve- 
ment of communications to link up Bombay 
City with the areas to be developed m Salsette 
and Trombay. 

He stated also that, in view of the magnitude 
of the schemes to be undertaken, simultaneous- 
ly by Government and the local bodies, Govern- 
ment, had decided that the finance ot the whole 
scheme should be pooled, that they should lend 
their credit to the local bodies, and appeal to 
the public for the money required by them as 
well as by Government themselves. The lesult 
of this decision was the Bombay Development 
Loan of 1920, the subscriptions to which amount- 
ed to Its. 939 lakhs in round figures. Ot this 
amount, lls. 419i lakhs wei e forthwith trans- 
ferred to the local bodies, tuitliei advances 
being made subsequently. 

Personnel. — The whole Development, Depart- 
ment, including the Directorate, is in charge 
of the Hon’ble Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, as 
General Member of Council. The Director ot 
Development is in charge of the executive or- 
ganisation and staff, subject to the orders of 
Government. The Deputy Director, in addi- 
tion to assisting the Director in executive 
matters, is Secretary to Government in the 
Development Department, and also Com- 
missioner for the Bombay Suburban Division, 
which includes the areas in Salsette and the 
Ambarnath taluka, in which development 
schemes are being carried out. 

The Back Bay Reclamation w r orks and the 
East Colaba Reclamation Project are in charge 
of a Chief Engineer (under the Director), assist- 
ed by 3 Deputy Chief Engineers, one at the 
Quarry near Kandiviee Station from which 
materials for the wall are being obtained, one 
at Marine Lines and one at Colaba, at either 
end of the seawall. This branch is detached 
from the remainder of the engineering staff. 

For development works other than the recla- 
mation, the Director is Chief Engineer, and 
is assisted by 4 Superintending Engineers. One 
is in charge of industrial housing, one of deve- 
opment, works in Salsette, one of the Salsette 
Trombay Railway Scheme, and the industrial 
area beyond Kalyan, and one of questions re- 
lating to the supply and transport of materials. 

Tlie appointment of Salsette Development 
Officer, created many years ago, has been absorb- 
ed in the Directorate, and the holder ot it is 
also Collector of the Suburban District, and in 
charge of the staff employed on the acquisi- 
tion of land in the suburban area. There is a 
Land Manager, who is employed on valuations, 
the preparation of details of schemes, negotia- 
tions with land owners, etc. As the existing 
land revenue survey is not nearly accurate 


enough for land to lie developed as an urban area, 
a Superintendent of Suburban survey has been 
appointed to make a survey on the general 
lines oi the Bombay City survey. 

The Government, of India have appointed a 
special. Audit, Officer ioi the Bombay Develop- 
ment, Scheme, and ha\e authorised his appoint- 
ment as Deputy financial Adviser, and the 
appointment ot the Deputy Controller of Cur- 
rency as Financial Adviser to the Development 
Department. 

Housing— Tn Bombay City, apart from cer- 
tain petty schemes affecting Government pro- 
perties, the woik of the Directorate consists at 
present of industrial housing and the Back Bay 
Reclamation. Detailed estimates for the East 
Colaba Reclamation arc being prepared, with 
a view to wmrk being started next cold wea- 
ther. Three housing schemes are in progress, 
at Naigaum, DeLislc Road and Worli. "Work 
on the latter two sites has begun only recently, 
hut, sonic of the chawls at Naigaum will be 
ready shoit-ly On the plot already taken over 
iiom the Improvement Trust at Naigaum, 
9 chawls are being constructed department- 
ally and a contract for 10 was let. Another 
23 chawls aic to be constructed on a second 
site to be handed over shortly by the Trust. 
At DeLislc Road 33 chawls are to be construct- 
ed At Worli about 68 acres of the land re- 
cently reclaimed in the Trust's Worli scheme 
are being taken over and about 150 chawls in 
all arc to be constructed. All the chawls are 
to contain 80 tenements. 

As regards Back Bay, the equipment and 
preparation of the quarry have been practically 
completed, there is through railway communi- 
cation to the Marine Lines Section, the rolling 
stock has arrived, and the transport of mate- 
rials will commence shortly. At Marine Lines 
the, railway siding and yard are practically com- 
plete, and the construction of the gantry is in 
progicss. Work on the wall has been commenc- 
ed at Colaba. 

Salsette.— In Salsette a large part of the 
Bandra-Ghodbundei road up to Andheri has 
been widened, quarrying and reclamation are 
in progress at Gilbert Hill, Andheri, the road 3 
in Santa Cruz Town Planning Scheme No. I. 
have been completed, and those m Santa Cruz 
Scheme No. II, including the road to Juhu 
island, are in progress. The development scheme 
at Khar between the proposed Khar station 
and the sea, and a small scheme at 
Chapel Road, Bandra, have been worked out 
in detail. The seprovide for 863 and 166 
building plots respectively. Negotiator are 
being carried on for settlements with some of 
the previous owners and with co-operative 
building societies having special claims, and the 
balance of the plots will shortly be placed on 
the market. Only preliminary work lias been 
done on the large scheme, Shahar, for the area 
lying between the G.i.P. and B. B. & C.I. Rail- 
ways. Progress here depends on the construc- 
tion of the Salsette Trombay Bailway referred 
to later. 

In Trombay there are 3 large schemes, Trora 
bay North-East is intended to provide for (a) 
a new municipal slaughter house, tanneries, 
dyeworks and^ other noxious trades which ought 
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to be removed from the City ; (b) a separate 
area for milch cattle stables ; (c) residential areas 
for the people employed in the tanneries, etc. 
Trombay North-West is intended to provide 
a residential area for the lower middle class on 
good land surrounding on 3 sides the existing 
Chembur village and extending to the south 
and east. The development of Trombay West 
will depend on the detailed proposals of the 
Port Trust as regards the new docks. 

In Trombay North-West, which is intended 
to be a residential area, the development, of a 
gross area of 570 acres, to provide over 3,100 
building plots, has been worked out in detail 
and iB under Government's consideration. 
Meanwhile arrangements are being made to 
start work on the new roads in order to open 
out the area. This new estate will have rail- 
way access to Bombay from a new station to 
be opened temporarily on the Municipal line 
from Kurla Station. A detailed survey for the 
conversion of the first part of this line into a 
regular railway and its extension to Trombay 
has been carried out by the G.I.P. Railway. 
Preparations for starting work on the tannery 
area in Trombay North-West are almost com- 
plete. 

A survey of the proposed Salsette Trombay 
Railway to run from Pir Pau to Kurla and then 
through the Shahar scheme lying between the 
G.I.P. and B.B. & C.I. Railways to Andheri has 
been completed. This line is to be used in the 
first instance as a construction line to enable 
development to proceed rapidly in central Sal- 
sette and Trombay. The earthwork has been 
commenced at the Andheri end, and a contract 
has been let for the earthwork from Kurla to 
Wadavli village in Trombay, south of Chcmbui. 

Industrial Town.— The Ambernath Scheme 
aims at the provision of a new industrial town- 
ship with a vater supply independent of the 
Bombay system. About- 18 lakhs of square 
yards of land adjoining the South East line of 
the G.I.P. Railway near Ambernath station 
will he available for actual factory sites, and 
ample land is reserved for housing all persons 
employed in the factories. The water is to be 
drawn from the Uhl as river, into which the tail- 
water of the Andhra Valley Hydro Electric 
Scheme will presently discharge. A barrage, 
designed to impound 42 million gallons of 
water, is being constructed. It has been designed 
ffo as, with the river widening works, also in 
progress, to avoid restricting the river during 
floods. Filtration works, to filter in the first 
instance 3 million gallons a day, are in hand. 
Pumps and a pumping main have been ordered, 
and the earthwork for the pumping main and 
work on the reservoirs is about to be started. 
Two factories are almost completely construct- 
ed and a third is well in hand. Electric supply 
is expected to commence in March or April. 
Roads connecting the present factories with the 
existing main road and the railway are practic- 
ally complete. Surveys are being made for 
widening and improving the main road to Kal- 
yan and for new approach roads to the area. 
Sites for housing, for a bazar, for Government 
buildings have been decided on, the storm 
water drainage of the area has been designed 
and details of the sewage system are under 
consideration. The G.I.P. Railway at the 
commencement of the scheme provided tem- 
porary sidings and a temporary loading siding, 


and details of the permanent arrangements 
required are being discussed with the railway 
authorities. 

Supplies. — As regards materials, arrange- 
ments are being made wth a group of Indian 
Companies for the supply of all tho cement 
likely to be required by the Development Direc- 
torate for 10 years, the local bodies in Bombay 
having an option of participating, if they wish 
to do so. No single source of supply of sand 
and shingle, in adequate quantities and of suit- 
able qualities, has been found. Additional 
sidings Ime been arranged for and are being 
constructed at Mumbra, tlio principal place 
of supply at present Surveys have been made 
of other sources, and estimates lor construc- 
tion of sidings at the most promising of these 
are being prepared. An experimental brick- 
field has been opened at Wasind, mainly as a 
means of ascertaining what improvements in 
the manufacture of ordinary bricks are possible 
and desirable. Railway sidings from Maha- 
luxmi to the Worli Housing site and from Lower 
Parel to the De Lisle Road site, for the trans- 
port of materials, are being arranged for. A 
depot has been established and sidings are al- 
most completed at Mat-unga. Theso sidings 
will be used for materials required on develop- 
ment schemes in Bombay not accessible by 
rail, and facilities will be given to the public 
engaged in building in the north of the island. 
A small fleet of steam wagons and trailers has 
been provided for the transport of materials, 
and in connection with the proposed develop- 
ment of Sal sett c and Trombay, small workshops 
capable of expansion as required are being 
erected near Kolekalyan afid Wadavli near 
Chembur. 

Military Lands — Arrangements have been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be rein- 
stated partly at Deolali and partly at Colaba, 
where the military area is to be increased by 
about 265 acres at the southern end of the Back 
Bay Reclamation. The Government of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
this land, and this payment and the cost of new 
buildings, etc., due to the Temoval of the mili- 
tary from the Fort are to be covered by the 
sale ot the land to be vacated. One small site 
has been sold and several plots on the Palton 
Road Estate (formerly the Old Palton Road 
lines) will be put up for sale at the end of 
January. Works are in progress at Carnegy 
Lines and Colaba arid tenders have been re- 
ceived for the first of the new works at Deolali. 
The Bombay Military Lands Scheme is in 
charge of a Board of Control, consisting of the 
Director of Development and the General Offi- 
cer Commanding, Bombay District. The 
Audit Officer, Bombay Development Scheme, is 
also Financial Adviser and Audit Officer for 
the Military Scheme. The staff employed on 
this scheme do not form part of the Develop- 
ment Directorate, hut work in the same build- 
ing, and in conjunction with the Directorate. 
As military land becomes ready for disposal, it 
is handed over by the military authorities to 
the Bombay Government, and action in regard 
to its disposal is taken by the Development 
Directorate under the orders of Government, 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackctt, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was piesent at the meeting of that 
body November 17th, 1760, and wo learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
In the East Indies ** Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of tho members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) In 1767 ; but in pas- 
sing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘ 4 Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allogiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras i a 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766. 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in tho following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded tiiis District and In 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of tho Nawab of 
Arcot, Undat-ul-Amari, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ‘ ‘ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed. ” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until tho 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ** that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan. 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘ * Orion-In-the-West ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that In 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair In the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘ * Orion ” seceded and formed the ‘ * Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802. 

Here 4 ' Orion ” unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 




obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the of Lodges under Ireland is as yet smaJJ. The 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
flcation of the existence of “Orion -in- the- West ” other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
had reached England, nor had any fees been Master of England ‘by whom they arc appointed, 
received, although these including quarterages n . 

had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, Bengal. * 

Ooast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 80 Lodges. Kfc. W. Tiro. The Earl of Ronald- 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge shay, G.O.I.E., District Grand Master, 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel Madras 

had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 

warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 31 Lodges. lit. W. Bro. lion. L. E. Buckley 
in 1833. Lodge “Perseverance” was started C.S.I., District Grand Master. 


in Bombay No. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand I/odge of England in 
India had not been invaded ; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 


Bombay. 

48 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. Haig- Brown, 
J.P., Hon. Mag., District Grand Master. 


of Scotland, P. (L M. of Western India and its Punjab 

Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge i 

however was formed until 1st January 1838, A I 31 Lodges, lit. W. Bro. Maj -Genl. Sir George 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was Fletcher MOM unn, K. 0.1b, lv.O.S.l , D 8.0,, 

Btarted which on the retirement of the Marquis oi District Grand Master. 


Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in parti bus infldolium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed oi Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case indeed, a Lodge ‘ ' Per- 
severance ” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
•olitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Bums established a 
Lodge “Rising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
Which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trlchinopoly in 1776 by the initiation 
of Andat-ul-Amari has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
oonVerted into a District Grand Lodge in 1871, 
The Grand Lodge of England — All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
flrgfcj the next largest is the third and the number 


Burma. 

14 Lodges. IU. W. Bro. James McKenna, C.l.E, 
District Grand Master. 
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The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of ail Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to continuation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Maj. Gen. 
W. E. Jennings, C.l.E. , the present incumbent 
of the oflice, controls 65 Lodges. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of tho Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, piz. t English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry— .Under England, 
tho District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the offico is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted aa 
under 

Bengal 

27 Chapters. The Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.I.E., 
Grand Superintendent. 

Madras. 

15 Chapters. The Hon. Mr. L. E, Buckley, 

0»S.I., Grand Superintendent. 
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Bombay, 

2 i Chapters. W. A. Haig-Brown, J.P., Hon. 
Mag., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

18 Chapter*. Maj-Gcnl. Sir George Fletcher 
McMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.T., D.S.O. P.A. 
G, Soj. (Eng.), Grand Superintendent. 

Burma. 

0 Chapters. .Tames McKenna, C.T.E., Grand 
Superintendent. 

87 

The present Grand Sunerintendent of It . A 
Masonry under Scotland is the Hon Maj.-Gen- 
W. 10. Jennings, C.1.10., and there are 29 Chapters. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry — Tinder England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts, but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Benin l. 

2(5 Lodges Rt. W. Bro Th * Earl of Ronaldsliay 
G.C.I.E., D. Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

H Lodges. Bt. W. P^o. W. A. Haig Brown, 
J. F., Hon. Mag., I). Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Hon. L E. Buckley, 

C. S.I , D. Grand Master. 

Puniab. 

14 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Maj.-Genl Sir George 

Fletcher MaoMunn, K C.B., K. C'.S.l. . 

D. S 0 , D. Grand Masker. 

Burma. 

6 Lodges Rt. W. Bro James McKenna, 

C I.E., District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in It. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark decree 
In Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt. Wor. 
Master in 8. C. Craft doe3 not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Such Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Maiiner, 72, 514 and (562, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, Gl, 81, 82, and 100, Madras. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Belief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor circum- 
stances. 

All information will he given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

D. G. S., Bnml. 

J. A. Dolton, V. A. G. D. C. (Eng.>, 19, Park 
Stieet, Calcutta. 

D. G. S , Bombay. 

J. F. Pennock, V.D., P.A.G.D.C. (Eng.), 
Kings Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 

D. Q B , Burma. 

W. Kendall, 4, Hume Hoad, llangoon. 

D. G. *S\, Madias. 

C. M. Maduranavakam Pillai, Freemasons’ 
Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

]). G. .S'., Puniab. 

David E. Johnston, P.G. St. B. (Fng,), 
Freemasons* Hall, Lahoie. 

Visit of the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master — H R. H. The Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn was the outstanding event of the 
year. Loyal addresses were presented by the 
District Grand Lodges ot Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay and the Masonic Brotherhood in all 
these centres gave the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master a cordial welcome. 

Scottish Constitution. —For information re- 
carding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W. S. Wise, J.P., 17 , 
Murzban Road, Bombay 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
InBight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that c f Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
Ajunta, Nasik, Ellora and Eanheri. A point 
with relation to the G&ndhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Boman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as Will be pointed out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
'* Tower of Victory” at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Taujore, ttie temples at Brirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern or Indo- Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho. Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benarea, 
Gwalior, <$c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples iu India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent lemarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as ** Classic " architecture gained under the 
Romans. But it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might be called 
the more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as soma similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, richness 
and Interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans. The extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory. On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudei in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
Influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
laritles between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by tbe advent of Islam, 


but contend that the art; though modified, 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts* 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson ’s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject t« 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Ak bar’s deserted capital of Fateh pur Sikrl, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Mofci Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs or Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c.. 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Biiapur on the Dekhan, both In 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad* 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhel 
and Champa nir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jail” — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomcdan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded In favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep* 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India, 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In this we recognize among other influences 
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that of th8 prevailing material, the hard un- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectui ai work of India 
divides itself sharply into two clashes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those in llajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department lias been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack ot 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional aiehitects 
to turn their attention to India, and a numbor of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government a3 the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just, 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this Is so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value; both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally “ design ” 
a building It was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
“ architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the indigenous “master- 
builder ” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. Ihe matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents ot the “indigenous Indian” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based then ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the aitistie public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“death” of all the arts oi the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to icsist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“another futile revival.” 'ihe Biitish in India 
they contend, should do as did the, ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering loot. As those Were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we havo 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
aeeordingly been entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as India 
is concerned. 

Tlie results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abcyauce. It is, moreover, however vital 
to the interests of the country's architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the touiist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples ot the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and ba/,aar. 'ihe town of Ladikar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious, 
'ihe extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
from tho past ” exists may tljjre be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 
the purpose. 
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The archaeological treasures of India are as 
varied as they are numerous. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretensions to be 
considered an oxample of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4th 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, Ihe 
capital of the Indian monarch, as ** surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows." If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
Iithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars. — The first class of 
Works that wo have to notice aro the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lats. The oldest are 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
in number, of which ten bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5fch Cen- 
tury, A. D. All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangaloro. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its 
class. It consists of a low circular drum sup- 
porting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Round the drum is an open passage for circum* 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas* 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa Itself 
probably belonged to the time of Asoka, but 
as Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res* 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the 
Madras Presidency, and Pipraliwa on the Ne- 
palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Fiprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Pcppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re* 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of tho rock excavations which are 
one of tho wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most impbrtant groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, If aril, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Kliandagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Orissa. The caves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
hi3 grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji- 
vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and 
Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall’s recent researches 
and from epigraphlc considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two typos — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end* 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it, Of the Hindu cave tern- 
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plea that at Elephants near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and Is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Bashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
ri and Udayagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
India Sabha at Ellora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrmgham during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproducedf in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments —On the nprth-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wc notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthi- 
an capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
Influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as 8hah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several Interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
aoabt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the Indo-Scy- 
thian king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto's Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Ranjit 
Singh's French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
In 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples. — Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India we have two more examples, viz., 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Aihole in 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The 
only common characteristic Is flat roofs without 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
I) ra vidian, whose differences become more and 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
In tfed, Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
lines 6ep4 to the perpendicular, and ip the 


Dra vidian to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, of 
* Seven Pagodas ’, on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dra vidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjorc and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist, 
at Dambal, Rattihali, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at lttagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 
Belur, and Soranathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi. The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th 'century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscription* 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus II. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Rummindel pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
ha<j been knpwp for along time, but Sir John 
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Marshall was the first to notice the inscription pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
on it. It records the erection of this column, Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the now left at Biiapur are the Jaml Masjid, 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, Gugan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Itausa 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. like their 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodorous is herein called predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
a Bhagavata , which shows that though a Greek were a great building race. Their style first 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbat 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
and especially in this connection is that of features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was palaces at Fatehpur, Sikri and Agra. Of 
thus an Indo -Scythian, is therein spoken of as Jehangir's time his mosque at Lahore and the 
having granted three hundred thousand kine tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans structures. “ The force and originality of the 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou* style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a elegance and refinomeut of detail. " And it 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the political, social, economical and religious the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
history of India at the different periods the tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, was con- 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and another surpassingly pure and elegant monu* 
blind.’ ment of his time. 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in Archaeological Department. — Aa the 

India with the 13th century after the per- archceological monuments of India must at- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans, tract the attention of allintelligent visitors, they 
Their first mosques were constructed of the would naturally feel desirous to know something 
materials of Hindu and J ain a temples, and some- of the Archaeological Department. The work 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer nervation, and research and exploration. None 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture bv Government in these directions till 1870 when 
of India varied at different periods and under they established the Archceological Survey of 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was mas&ive Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
and at the same time was characterised by first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with tricted to antiquarian research and deBcrip- 
Beveral tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s local Governments, often without expert guid- 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Hindola Mahall as ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
the most notable instances of the secular and Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their a sum of 3| lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of three years. Then a reaction set in, and bis 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kad&m post and that of the Director-General were 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great cognising official responsibility in conservation 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- matters was taker by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is who established the seven Archceological Circles 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
from all mosques in India in having the whole footing, and united them together under the con- 
central area covered over so that what in others trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- made tor subsidising local Governments out of 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ” Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
says FergUBson, “ that of Ahmedabad may the protection of historic monuments and relics 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.' 1 especially in private possession and also for State 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the control over the excavation of ancient siteB and 
worx of the perforated stone windows in Sidi traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sit 
Sayyid’s moeque, the carved niches of the John Marshall, Kt., fl.i.E., Director-General of 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so campaign of repair lias been prosecuted, and 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort the result of ft is manifest in the present 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other altered conditions of old buildings. One h&i 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
trast with this was the form of architecture at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
employed bv the Adlj Shahi dynasty of Bija- be convinced how the work of careful reoonstruc- 
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tion and repair has converted these decayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modern ex- 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli- 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
in the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the British troops. At Bijn- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as Dak Bungalow' and the other 
as Post Office. The local ICutcherry has now 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Sayyid at Ahmedabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowns. Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things. A unique 
feature of it for the first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Sir John Mar- 
shall has been the scientific excavation of buried 
sites, such as Samath where Buddha preached 
his first sermon, Kasia or Jvusinara where he 
died, Saheth-Maheth the ancient Srasvasti, 


Taxlla or Takshasila, the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Pataliputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besnagar or the ancient 
Vidisa, and so forth. The results achieved, 
especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
sational character. At Taxila Sir John has 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a massive and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrlan worship and 
resembling a Greek peripteral temple with the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat type 
rising behind the shrine. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner has found traces of a Mauryan palace 
Which is an actual replica of the Achsemcnian 
palace at Persepolis. At Besnagar Mr. D. It. 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Yasude va 
of the third century B.C., which proves to be 
the oldest of all Hindu shrines in India. Among 
other results of this excavation is the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art of forging steel was 
practised in India more than two thousand 
years ago and that mortar was used in the 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B.C. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 
given as below : — 


Gibraltar . . 

. . . tub. 

H. 

0 

M. 

82 

Rangoon River Entrance 

.. add 

a. 

1 

35 

Malta 

, . , add 

1 

34 

Penang 

.. sub. 

1 

39 

Karachi 

. . . tub. 

2 

33 

Singapore 

• • )> 

8 

25 

Bombay 

« . . M 

1 

44 

Hongkong 

• • 99 

4 

27 

Goa 

„ 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

. . » 

0 

34 

Point de Galle 

. .. add 

0 

12 

Yokohama .. 

. . add 

3 

e 

Madras . . 

. . . #u6. 

5 

6 

Valparaiso 

. . sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta 

. . . tub . 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 

.. add 

4 

9 

Rangoon Town . . 

• • .. add 

2 

41 

Montevideo •« .. 

*• M 

0 

32 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and lie would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 

f ound the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ngenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in wate r; he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects loose baggy 


; trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
j and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal ana 
Madras .do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
i able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
| between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers aril shoes, and a few 
cover their leet with stockings and boots aiter 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 

: The folds arc sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
| veil when they appeal in public : a few converts 
fiom Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
! sion. In tiie Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 

J parte 1 in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? ami nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The’former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations, Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grado in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, ,are among 
the meat popular object o< representation in 
gold or silver. 
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Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may he red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
saudalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
etccoearpuB ganitrus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and ieet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the bikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in Mb forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
is % white bull. His wife Parvati and his sou 
Gahesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 


ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about Mb waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoteiically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Sluva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. Sho is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the triDi&y. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations; 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama Is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wile Sita, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to nun have yet 
been discovered in ail India* 
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Minor Deities. — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in tiie opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images. — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : Hanuraan, the monkey 
of Kama : one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra's vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother. So did the ltishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
tho Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers aro held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Itisim, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Candaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image warship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree, 
it is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols aro carried m public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
tiie former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bnde is decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a nmdu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
tho frame. The Mahornedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
Tiie higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Barsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material- object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Kao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a Hon, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a lew names from the epics, Paodu means I 


white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
Bhitna terrible : Nakula a mongoose : Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Ratna or Katan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called aftpr the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded gpirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems 0 be that they were 
originally humnp, 
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High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
moro merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Kcshava has line hair : Rama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana i3 lucky : Narayana produced the 
lirst living being on the primeval wateis : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dmakara 
is the luminarv that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is £ brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
turrow : Saitri a ray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity : Rukinmi is she of golden 
ornaments : Bliama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
and names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off -spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Koru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named affer 
rivers, as Harasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kavcri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Mann counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of riveis have 
not been discarded. The Bunnans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
li.s name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on 'Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and I)asa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. I)asa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous j 
gum of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and In Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhl Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Itaya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Gbose , 


Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanareso Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
I Eurmesc Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpandc, Chitnavis, Mahal 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-Bellcr. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ’ or ‘ wallah ' is 
added to the name of the place and it makeB a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Cluplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris. 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Tiius Vasudcv Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s namo Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Sycd, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan, 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
w all ah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
In these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a nev. name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name. Christian converts change their original 
' name when they are baptised* 
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In Tndia there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Fainting. 

Historical. — The degroo of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to 13. 0. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than T3. 0. 250 do not exist. The ehiei 
historic schools of architecture are as follows 

Name. Dates. Locality of the best 

Examples, 

Buddhist . . 13.U.250 — Ellora, Aianla, Kali, 
A. D 750. Kanchi. 

Jama .. . . A.D.1000 — Ellora, Mount Abu, 

1500. Pahtnna. 

Brahmimeu ..A J). 500 to Ellora, Hleplmnta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvanos- 
dav. war, Dhaiwar 

Olialukyau . .A f> 1000 — limber, Soimiathjmr 
1200. Halli ir. 

Dravidian . . A. I). 1 ‘J50 — Ellora, Tanjojr, Mu- 
1750. dura, Tinneve.il v. 

Fathan ..A. 1) 1200 — Delhi, Mamin, Juun- 
1550. pore. 

lndo- Saracenic A. D. 1520 - Lahore, Delhi, Agia, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topn or sacred 
mounds. I 1 he interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of those temples are horse- shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls, Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most higlily developed form in the Diiwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shriuc for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The uortlicrn 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing m size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. Tho Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with tho five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is tho prin- 
cipal features. Fathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan Inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi arc 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar. 
Tho characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration duo, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmodabad already show Hindu 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mamin. I ndo- Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during tho reigns of tho Moghul Emperors, 
Akbar, Johangir and Khali Julian, ft eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
tho building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
'Plie buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, those splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine pioportions. 
'Fhe era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by tho Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madias, 
Delhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Kikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. Tho application of great architectural 
treatment., unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional conti ibution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture. — The use of sculpture, and paint- 
ing in isolated worlds of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
bo quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were, employed 
as tli(! decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have eome down to us from tho ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion 
and to this fact may bo attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture ou Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in tho world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement ; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
lino and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely t,o be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour , but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- 
istics of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1816. They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin Is as wrapt in mystery 
as is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist; and the artists, so far as 
la known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to the introduction of Fersian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India, are of a religious character; this phase of 
deY6ldf»ment being closely allied to the art 
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the caligrapliist. As its range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose; 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the ltajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhi- 
bition upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Modern Painting. — As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped in his practice. All 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; 
one craftsman painting tho face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At tho time when the British East 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plasscy and the Indian Mutiny, 
tho “ Company " was too fully occupied in 
lighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
Increasing territories, to be able to givo much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no soope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated tho interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eves of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 

E revioualy modelled upon a definitely European 
asis. These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to provide instruction in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction by the Sec- 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
had become schools of painting and had thus 


been diverted from performing the original func- 
tion for which they were established. The 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture; a 
rango of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in tho applied arts; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of tho art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who until a few years 
back was the Principal of tho Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of European art ; and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence; he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of tho Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr. Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’B precepts, 
founded, about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtodly'ftre the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput school; 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford, and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
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ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. — The attitude 
towards the development of art in modern 
Tndia taken bv Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri- 
cally opposite to that favoured bv Mr. Ilavell. 
While yielding to no one m his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to tlio great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions. the ancient artists adopted arc mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprotltable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters; that with Euro- 
pean pictures,often of inferior quality illustrating 
every educational text hook, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the, purpose of studv and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
line and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function of a 
School of Art is to equip its students with the 
pow'er of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their , 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
these tw T o very divergent theories will produce 1 


the result both these gentlemen unite In wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show. 
Certain it is that the driving fore of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that Tndia, like every other country, in its 
art, as in other matters, must work out its own 
salvation. 

One striking success of hopeful augury has 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
years This is the establishment of a flourishing 
school of architecture in which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place. 
Connected with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another. As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industrial 
art, it is to he hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived in new 
forms, bringing in its train a vitalising influence 
upon every other form of artistic activity. 

Mural Painting.' — Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, the present Principal, has during the 
last two \ ears studiously avoided any dogmatic 
theories as to the ultimate and winch Indian art 
is destined to attain, though he has consist- 
ently pointed out the Indian’s pre-eminence in 
the decoration of wall spaces. The guiding 
principle with Mr. Solomon has been to teach 
the students to draw and to paint what they 
see ; and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which their inherent instinct most 
obviously urges them. The. application of this 
close training m the study of torin and colour 
from the life to a decoiative purpose, which 
accords hot-li with ancient traditions and 
modern manifestations of the Indian artistic 
genius, has recently taken a definite line in 
the production oi the mmal paintings executed 
b> the students at Government House and 
elsewhere in Bombay. These paintings are 
admitted bv all critics to he of most hopeful 
augury for the future of Indian art clearly 
demonstrating as they do tho capacity of our 
young Indian artists to grapple with the 
exacting problems of figure composition and to 
carry them out on a comprehensive scale. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured ami those 
who had friends in the country, 'the cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of’ 
transportation Were very slow ; and t he faci- 
lities for travel Were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letteis 
of introduction. Now the mail which in peace 
time is posted in London on Fiiday night, 
reaches Bombay in thirteen and a half days, and 
the passenger can travel by the same route and 
with the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
trains-de-luxe of Em ope, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attiaction 
of a perfect climate. It is never very hot; 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing, li there is one 
country in the world to win L that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real “Indian summei.” 
Then there is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain sujier- 
flcial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour— People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask* — “ Where shall I 
go ?” Well, wherever else the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here “the world end steamers 
wait,” here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


Ule ancient Muslim lapilul of the Piovmee 
containing fine examples oi Mahomedans and 
Jam architecture ; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain tern pit s of Eilwaia, and on to 
Ajrnere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
tile tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of tile glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fateh pur Sikiiit were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cites, dominated 
by the little Bulge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them irom the eity by a feat of arms unsui- 
passed m history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian lino leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, with the opportunity 
of an excursion to fawn pore, if the spirit moves. 
The great charm ol the Grand 'four is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it. 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the aimy keeps wateli and ward 
over the Jvhyber. and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where, the fort of All Masjid bars the 
w*ay to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from theic is often obscured at tins 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Promo. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Triehinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tut i cor in to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour arc 
endless. Bombay is the * best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puii the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam, 


SPECIMEN TOURS, 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 
Thee . Cook & Son's publications, from which firm further information may be obtained. The 
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traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Railway 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co., Messrs. Grlndlay & Co., and Messrs King, King & Co. 


— 

1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 
1st Class 
Steamer. 

FEOM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta ( including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Hallway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Eoad (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow' and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta 

279 10 

139 14 

Tour 11. — From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 

279 0 

139 ,8 

FEOM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces , Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
( including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour III. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B. B. & C. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Eoad, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

464 6 

233 0 

Tour IV. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo ( via Southern 
India) 

464 0 

233 0 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta ( including Darjeeling), 

B urma and So uthern I ndia. 

Tour V. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B. B. & C. I. Ry.. Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi ; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo 

661 10 

370 8 

Tour VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

661 0 

370 2 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Via the North-West Provinces an>l Calcutta to Rangoon ( including 
a tour in Burma , also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B, B. & C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

573 8 

316 0 

Tour VIII. — From Bombay as in Tour II ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon . . 

573 0 

315 8 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 


1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a, 

Via the North-West Provinces. 

Tour TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . 

17- 10 

8 ) 6 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . 

170 0 

88 0 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay. . . . 

158 11 

79 5 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

180 4 

90 2 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla* 
Agra, Bandlkui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

200 6 

100 4 

Extensions , Via Southern India to Colombo. 

Tour XIV. — From Bombay via Pcona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichur,i 
Madras, Taujore, Trichmopoly. Madura, Danushkodi, and Taiai- 
mannar to Colombo 

191 0 

' 

96 0 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Gnntakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Tricliinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
inannar to Colombo 

184 10 

92 12 

Extensions to above Tours . 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

46 4 

23 2 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

20 0 


Fiom Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

58 2 

29* *2 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar 
Umballa to Delhi * 

56 15 

28 8 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

101 0 

50 8 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

13 12 

9 3 

From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagganath) and return 

7 0 

3 8 


(All f ares subject to change without previous notice.) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


The following list of hotels is largely based 

on information kindly supplied by Messrs. 

Tlios. Cook & Son, Bombay : — 

Agra, — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
pole. 

Ahmedabad.— Grand. 

Allahabad.-— Grand Central. 

Bangalore. — West End, Cubbon. 

Bellary.— Royal. 

Benares. — Clark’s, Hotel de Paris. 

Bombay. — Taj Mahal, Majestic, Metropole, 
Apollo, Watson’s. 

Calcutta. — Great Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cawnpore.— C ivil and Military. 

Delhi. — Malden’s, Cecil, Woodland’s, Brandon’s, 
Northern. 

Goa. — Crescent. 

G ULM A RG. — Nedou's. 

Gwalior. — Gwalior Hotel. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). — Montgomery’s. 

Jeypore.— -Jeypore, Kaisar-i-Hind, The New 
Hotel. 

J ubbulpobe.— Jackson's 

Karachi. — North-Western, Killarney, 


Lahore. — Nedou’s , Cecil. 

Lucknow.— Royal, Carlton, Civil and Military. 
Madras. — Hotel D’Angelis, Connemara, Brind’ . 
Mandalay. — Salween House. 

M eerut. — Empress. 

Peshawar. — F lashmans. 

Poona. — Napier, Poona, Connaught. 

Rangoon. — Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions. 
Rawal Pindi — FI ashmans, Imperial. 

Seo un derab a d — Mon tgom ery ’s, Maj estic. 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations: — 
Coonoor. — G lenview. 

Darjeeling. — Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 
Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid, Central. 
Mahableshwar.— Race View. 

Mashobra. — Wild Flower Hall 
Matheran.— R ugby, Granville. 

Mount Abu — Rajputana, Karundas. 

M URREE. — Vie wforth . 

Mussoorie. — Clmrleville, Savoy, Cecil, Grand 
Central. 

NainiTal. — Metropole, Grand 
Ootaoamund. — Sylk’s, Centre, Firgrove, 
Paohmarhi.— Hill. 

Simla. — Corstorphon’s, Grand, Lauries Long* 
wood, FalettTa, Royal, 
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An Indian Glossary. 

A bkari.— Excise of liquors and drugs. Biittt. — The spirit of departed persons. 


Ain.— A timber tree Teraiinalia Tomkntosa- 

Amil — A subordinat- execuhve official un- 
der native rule ; in Sind the name is Mill apj lr 
ed to Hindus of the cleiioal class 

Anicut — A dam or weir across a mer foi 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman.— A communal gathenng ot Maho- 
metans. 

APHUS.— Believed to he a eoriuption oi 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

AUS. — The early ncc crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar.— A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant m the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 

Babul — A common thorny tiee, the hark 
of which is used tor tanning, Acacia Akabica 

Baghla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddy bird. 

Bairagi — A Hindu religious mendicant 

Bajra or Bajri — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoidepm ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan —A species of fig-tree, Piers 
Bengalensis. 

Barsat.— (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 


Biprj. — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silvei, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigiia. — A measure of land varying widely; 
j the standard bigha is generally fivc-eiglits of 
! an acre. 

Blk (Bill)— A grassland— North India. 

| Black cotton soil— A dark-coloured soil, 
i very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Bevenue.— The chief controlling 
io venue authority m Bengal, the United Pro- 
v inces and Madras 

Bor —See Ber. 

| Bringal —A vegetable, SOLANUM MeloN- 
gena ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar — A harbour or port. 

[ Buruj — A bastion in a hne of battlements. 

Cadjan — Palm leaves used for thatch. 

1 Chabutra — A platform ot mud or plaster- 
i ed brick, used lor social gatherings, Northern 
! India. 

C'hadar — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
I and sometimes by women. (Chuddcr ) 

Chaitya. — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambar (ciiamar). — A caste whose trade is 
to tan leather. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Michelia Champaca. 

Chapati — A cake of unleavened bread. 

I (Chaupatti ) 


Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts > 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Batta. — L it. ‘ discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar.— ( 1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper ; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Ber —A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zjzypiius Jtjuba. 

Bewar— N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn. taungya, Burma ; jhurn, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — L ight sandy soil ; syn. bhur. 

BHARAL. — A Himalayan wild sheep, OviH 
NAHITRA. 

BllENDI. — A sueulent vegetable (Hiuisrus 
KSCULKNTUB). 

Bhitsa. — C haff, for fodder. 


Chaprasi. — An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India ; syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, 
Madras. 

CharaS — The resin of the hemp plant* 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha.— A spinning wheel. 

Ciiarpai (charpoy) —A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidar. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chaitth.— The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chela.— A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni.— A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

CiniATRl. — (1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 


Note -- According to the Hunterian system ot transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values a either long as the a in* father ' or shoif as the u in 4 cut/ e as the ai 
in gain/ i either shoi t as the i in ‘ bib/ or long as the re in ‘ feel/ o as the o in 4 bone/ u either 
short as the oo in 4 good/ or long ns the oo in ‘ hoot / ai as the i in* mile/ an as the ou in ‘grouse. 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary m different parts of India in a marked degree. 
Th« consonantal values are too intricate for discussion here. 
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Chief Commissioner* — The administrative 
head of one of the leaser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikob. — A kind of partridge, Caooabis 

OHUOAR. 

Chiku. — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sap ota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.— A plane tree, Platan os orien- 
talis. 

Chinkara.— T he Indian gazelle, GaZKLLA 
BENNETTI, often called ‘ ravine deer.’ 

Chital.— T he spotted deer, Cervus axis. 

Cholam. — N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Choli.— A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — T he area m charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster- General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. — T he officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable.— A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner— (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kunipan', a hedge. 

Conservator. — T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yarns are described as 20’s, 
30’s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Crore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned native ! 

officer in the army or police. 

Dah or dao. — A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).— A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers' bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail 
ways came. 

Dak aiti, dacoity. — Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 

rupee. 


Darbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. — A Mahomcdan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari., Dhurrie— A rug or carpet, usually of 
-cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha. — The title of officials in various 
depaitracnts ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Depmtments. 

Darwan.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cedrus Libani or C. 
Deodaiia. 

Deputy Commissioner.— T he Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
n non-regulation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmuh. — A petty official under native 
( Maratha ) rule. 

DEVA.— A deity. 

Devasthan.— Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dewan. — S ee DIWAN. 

Dhak. — A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India. 

Dhamani - A lira \y shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharmsah. — A charitable Institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers. 
Northern India. 

Dhatura. — A stupefying drug, Datura 
fastuosa. 

Dhenkli. — Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

DHOBI. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

DiSffRiOT. — The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (1) A group of districts for ad 
mlnistrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan. — The chief minister in a Native 
State. 

Diwani. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration ; now ased generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 
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Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dry crop. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rate. — T he rate of revenue for unirrt- 
gated land. 

Dun. — A valley, Northern India, 

Ekka. — A small two- wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir. — Properly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant. — A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman.— A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Gakja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison 
Bos GAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fron- 
talis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee.— -Clarified butter. 

GlNGELLY. — See TIL. 

Godown. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gadang.* 

GOPURAM. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for ‘ caste ' 
women ; lit. ‘ one who sits in a comer * ; 
syn. parda. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Cicer arietinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Dolichos biflorus 
is known as horse gram. 

Guaranteed.— ( 1) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

Gun#. — T he red seed with a black ’eye* of 
Arbus Preoatoiuus, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 12th Tola. 
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Gur, Goor. — Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery, south 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cema* 
GORAL. 

Guru. — (1) A Hindu religious precep tor 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj, — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajji. — A mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Bamal— (1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

JIejira. (Hijrah)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A.D. 

Hilsa.— A kind of fish, Clupka ilisha. 

Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagode 
in Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah. — The Indian tobacco pipe. 

Idgah. — An enclosed place outside a town 
wheie Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Inam. — Lit. 4 reward ’. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subjec, 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Jack Fruit.— F ruit of Artooarpus Inte- 
grifolia, Ver. Phanas. 

Jaggery, jagri. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 

Jagir. — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans. 

Jirga. — A council of tribal elders, North 
West frontier. 

Jowar.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum vulgare ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner.— An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaoheri, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadab, karbi. — The straw of jowari ( q . t\>— 
a valuable fodder. 

Kaju, kashew.— The nut of Anaoabdium 
occidentals largely grown in the Konkan 

Kakar.— T he barking deer, Csryuius MFNT- 
JAO. 

E alar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India. 
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Kamarband, Cummerbund. — A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat.— T he wall of a large tent. 

KANGAR. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried" by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar.*— N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 
revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand, 

ACCHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

Kanungo. — A revenue Inspector, 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
GARTTB CANDIDU8 Or CAERULEUB. 

Karbhari. — A manager. 

Karez. — U nderground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan. 
Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma. — T he doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari 
Kazi. — U nder native rule, a judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

Khadi (or Khadder). — Cotton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

KHAISA. — Lit. pure.' (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community ; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thern India. 

Khandi, candy. — A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds. 

Kharab — I n Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No. which being uncultivablc 
is left unassessed. 

Kharif. — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. \V. monsoon. 

Khab. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — L ocal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
laced In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, Andropogon Sqtjar- 

ROSUS. 

Khedda, kheda. — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

Khichadi, ke j jeree . — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 

Killa. — A fort. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab. — SUk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or Bilver. 

Hod ah — The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; syn. 
mamuti, Southern India 


Konkan. — The narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and tho sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two miles The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

Kot. — Battlements 

Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwali. — T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kulkarni. — See Patwari. 

Kumbha r. — A potter. 

Kitran — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyari — Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyatjng. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lambardar. — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zaraindaii village, Northern India. 

Langur. — A large monkey, Sbmnopithecus 

BNTELLUS. 

Lascar, correct lashkar. — (1 ) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi — A fruit tree grown in North India 

(LlTCHI CH1NENSIS). 

Lokamanya. — ( lit.) Esteemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Longyi. — A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi — (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

Madrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

M aha jan — T he guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajanssi, 
the Nagarsheth ( q . v.), 

Mahal. — ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de* 
partment of revenue, e.g right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Baja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul ; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahseer, mahasir. — A large carp, Barpub- 
fob (lit. 4 the big-headed ’). 
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Mahua.— A tree, Bassia latifolia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — A n open space of level ground ; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept oi capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

MAKTAK. — An elementary Mahomcdan school. 

Malguzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure. 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mali.— A gaidener. 

MAMLATDAR. — The officer m charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

MANDAr, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially oi a temple. 

Mangosteen. — T he fruit oKJarcinia Mangos 

TANA. 

MARRHOR. — A wild goat in .North Western 
India, Capra ealconeri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjul, the 
principal mosque in a town, where woishippcrs 
collect on Fudays. 

Masnap. — Seat of state or throne, Malio- 
medan ; syn. gaddi. 

Math.— A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Matjnp, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different localities. The By. inaund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — Sanskrit term for delusion. 

MEHKLor Mahal.— A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mihrab. — T he niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minar. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mistri. — (I) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

MONSOON. — Lit. ‘season,’ and specifically 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross tiie equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in 8. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Mufassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

JIttkaddam, muccadum. — A representative 

or headman* 


Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).— (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad, and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mdkhtiarkar.— T he officer in charge* of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.’ — The perfect rest attained 
by th(! last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the- world — soul, syn. 

NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

MUNG, mug.— A pulse, PHASEOLUS RADIA- 
tus : syn. mag, Gujarat. 

Munj— (1) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
m North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the. Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) the said 
thread. 

Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso- Arabian language. 

Mgnsif. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

Naghani-Nagli— S ee ItAGI. 

Nagarkuana, Nakkarkhana.— A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth — T lie, head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musaimans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Net assets. — ( 1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Newar. — B road cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 

Ngapi. — P ressed fish or Baited fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai— A n antelope, Boselaphus trago- 

‘ CAMELUS. 

Nim, neem. — A tree, Melia Azadirachta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana— S ee Mukti. 

Nizam. — A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderabad State. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N on- agricultural Assessment. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognisablb. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 
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NON-OCCUPANCY TENANTS. — A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

^on-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants. — A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Pad AUK. — A well known Burmese tree 
(Pterocarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhUsked rice. 

Paga. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thas. 

Pagi. — A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paigah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

Pair. — ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Pairee. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus ( q . v.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Palas. — S ee Dhak. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Betle. 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parab adi. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centro polo or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

PANCHAMA. — Low caste. Southern India. 

PanohaYAT. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansup ari. — D istribution of Pan and Supari 
(q. v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

PARDA, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardesi. — Foreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, <fec., from North 
India. 

Pargana. — F iscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil, Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India, gaon- 
bura. Assam ; padhan, Northern and Eastern 
India; Mukhi, Guzarat. 

n 


Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat 

Patta WALLA.— S ee Chaprasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant ; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan ; talatl, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog. Mysore, Kanara and Coorg; 
Mandal, Assam ; Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon— S ee Chaprasi. 

Peshka8H. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

Phuiav, (Pilow). — A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Tndiahs specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulkari. — An embroidered sheet ; lit 
flower-work. 

Pice, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Picottah. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India. 

Pipal. — A sacred tree, Ficus religiosa. 

PiR. — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

Pongyi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma, 

Postin, posh teen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PRANT. — An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency.— A former Division of British 
India. 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
jess than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Puja. — W orship, Hindu. 

Pujari. — T he priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit. — See Pandit. 

PURANA.— Lit. ‘old* Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 

Purohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwe. — A n entertainment, Burma. 

Rabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Ragi (Eleusine oorooana). — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 

Raja. — A title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by Musalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Ramoshi. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
of any ehaukidar ( q . v.). 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani.— T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

RAO.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva* 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 
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Regar.— Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh. — S aline or alkaUne efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — F orests Intended to be main* 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two scat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Rohu. — A kind of fish, Labeo rohita. 

Ryotwari. — T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, audder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

SAFFLOWER. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS), ver. Kardai, Kushanti. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shorea robusta. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cervus unicolor; Byn. 
jarau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 
Sanad. — ( 1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 
8ANNYASI. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

SARANJAM. — Land held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

SARKAR. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARSUBAH.— An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Satyagraha.— ( lit.) One possessed by the 
truth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
resistance movement.) 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabaricum. 

Serow, sarau.— -A goat antelope, Nemor- 
HAEDU8 BUB ALIN US. 

Settlement. — ( l) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

SflAMuSOG. — See Patwabi. 


Sh astras. — the religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Shegadi, seggaree. — A pan on 3 feet with liVe 
charcoal in it. 

Sher, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant* 
Shiguram— Sec Tonga, 

Shisham or sissu. — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Silladar. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aeschynomene aspeka. 

Sowar. — A mounted sqldier or constable. 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

Subah. — (1) A province under Mahomed an 
rule ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — (I) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army ; (3) an official iu 
H yderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

Sub-division.— A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Supari. — The fruit of the betel palm, Areca 
catechu. 

Superintendent. — (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

Surti. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati. 

Syce, sals. — A groom. 

T abut.— S ee Taziah. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Taka vi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements; 
syn. tagal, Bombay. 

Talaw.— S ee Pat w Ain. 

TA lav, or talao.— A lake or tank. 
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TALUK, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tahsil. 

Talukdar.-~A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Centra! 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley * 
In Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

T aped ar.— S ee Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract ; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Antheraea 
paphia ; also applied to the doth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
qrandis. 

Telegraph! o Transfers. — S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thaktjr. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer Burma, 
Cervus eldi. 

Thana.— A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — (I) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tikam. — T he English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. — A n oilseed, Sesamum indicium ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TIPAI, Teapoy.— A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

TOLA. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top. syn. Shighbam. 


Tsine. — W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaiCus ; syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

Unit. — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urial.— A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, Udid. — A pulse, * black grain,* (Pha- 
seolus MUNGO). 

Umbar.— A wild pig— (Ficus glomerata). 

Usar. — S oil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Vahivatdar. — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baidya, Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vihara.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Wada or Wadi. — ( 1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govt, or to the village 
community. 

Wazir. — The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate.— T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedaus. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindari.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana.— T he women’s quarters in a house, 
hence private education of women. 

Ziarat. — A Mahomedan shrine, North-Western 
Frontier. 

Zela.— A District. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised a? necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had betn discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
tne best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation Btones of the new capita 1 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, when His Majesty said : — “ It is my 
desire that the planning and designing of the 
public buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
bo that the new creation may be in every way 
worthy of this ancient and beautiful city.” 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed — consisting of Captain G. 8. C. 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Brodie and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, members — to advise on the 
choice of a sito for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital. Mr. V. Lanchester was subsequently 
consulted by Government on some aspects of 
the question. The terms of their original 
engagement (subsequently renewed) were stated 
by the Under Secretary of State to be 
“ The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and living expenses, 
and the following fees for a five months' 
engagement: — Captain Swinton, 500 guineas; 
Mr. Brodie, 1,750 guineas ; Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
1 ,500 guineas. The Secretary of State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. Brodie ’a salary 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delhi and Its environs.— In their first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1912, the 
Committee explain that, in dealing with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations were paramount and must 
receive the closest ana most continual atten- 
tion : — («) Health and sanitation, (6) water- 
supply and irrigation supply, (c) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) an extent 


of land suitable for the location of buildings 
of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds — to be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the Hew City and 15 square milea for the 
Cantonment — (e) Cost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 
( f ) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, ( g ) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan- 
tages. The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remains of the Delhis of the past 
do not cumber the ground: While the external 
communications might need improvement, 
the tract is fairly well served by existing rail- 
ways. Roads and canals and the internal 
communication could be made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on the 
area. But its disadvantages were found to 
be overwhelming. The site is too small and 
much of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
the western slope of the hills to the south of 
Delhi, the Naraina plain, was found unsuitable, 
mainly because it cannot be considered to be 
Delhi, is destitute of historical associations, and 
is shut out from all view of Delhi. 

Southern site chosen. — The Committee 
finally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
the lulls to the south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupied by the Delhis of the past. 
They describe it as follows : — “ Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the ridge and the river. Following down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain, Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, Humayun’s fort, Humayun's tomb 
and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in a con- 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak erected his for- 
tress city. On the right the Lai Kofc, the 
Kutb, the Kila Rai Pithora, Siri and Jahan- 
panah complete the circle of the monuments 
of ancient Delhis. The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Safdar Jang’B Mausoleum 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes.” 
The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not manwom. 
It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi. 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surgn. General Sir 
C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. Keeling, O.S.I., A.M I.O.E., 
and Major J. C. Robertson, was appoint- 

ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the northern and southern sites. Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that ” the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed in the above 
note, is bound to advise the Government of 
India that no donbt can exist as to the superior 
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healthiness of the southern site, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site.’* 


Report on Northern Site. — In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1012, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the ltoyal Society of Arts in London, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some predelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
for and against the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that : — “ The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If tho north- 
ern site is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost. There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in proxi- 
mity to a city on the northern site. The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one." 

Filial Town-Planning Report. — The final 
report of the Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and the large block* of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina lull near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
of this mil and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
self. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum will be built. This will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at its western end by the mass 
of Government House with its wide flight 
of steps, portico and dome. The forum 
will be approached by inclined ways with 
easy gradients on both its north and south 
sides. The axis of the main avenue centres 
on the north-west gate of Indrapat nearly 
due east of Government House. 


Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
where tho broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards the east. “Right 
and left the roadways go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people. 1 ’ 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
itone for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
the great main avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat. Across this main axis, 
and at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
to the railway station. This will terminate 
in the railway station, the post office and 
business quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis running north- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
where it is intersected by the main east to west 
axis. Hero round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of the Ethnological Museum, 
the Library and the Imperial Re- 
cord Office. To the south-west or the railway 
station will lie the houses of the local adminis- 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks. 

Due south of the forum the residence of the 
Commander-in-Chief will be placed. Round 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
Secretaries and other officials of the 
Government of India. To the south-east 
of Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications. — The avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 
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Others form part of a system running from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
Commander-in -Chief’s residence, and from both 
the latter to the proposed War Memorial lying 
on the axis between Indrapat and Government 
House which is the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the packway. 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water effect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital : and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now submitted 

The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and communications. It 
is imperative, it says: — “that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 
the whole of the capital, both old and new, 
should be an essential feature of the lay-out 
of the Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it.” The main lines of the 
lay-out as projected by the Committee have 
been accepted by Government and a great deal 
of work has been on them. The expenses of 
the new central station and the difficulty ex- 
perienced in meeting the various railway inte- 
rests concerned will necessitate the postpone- 
ment of this part of the scheme, and it has been 
deeided that the needs of New Delhi will be met 
by a diversion of the existing A gra-Delhi Chord 
Railway to a line drawn eastward of Humayun’s 
Tomb and Parana Killa and the construction of 
a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station. Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lying south of the Delhi and Ajmere Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
Old Delhi. 

Nor is it now proposed to give effeet to the 
extensive scheme of river training designed by 
the Town Planning Committee; and it Is pro- 
bable that little more will be done in this direc- 
tion than to create a lake immediately at 
the end of the central vista and alongside the 
walls of Indrapat. 

Temporary Capital. — For the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital — a period that will 
have to be extended owing to the conditions 
■created by the war — an area haB been selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the present civil 
station of Delhi and the Ridge. The early idea that 
many of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 
rary offices and residences. The architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 ; but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional period for which they are intended. 
They will subsequently be an asset of some value. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed.— On 

October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
•constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
t.c.8. Mr. Hailey has since become Finance- 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and the Chief Commissioned is now Mr. C. A. 
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Barrow, C.S.I., O.I.E., i.c s. The Delhi district 
of the Punjab, from which this enclave was 
entirely taken, consisted of three tahsils or 
subdivisions and the enclave was formed by the 
central tahsil, that of Delhi, and by such part of 
the southern tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised 
within the limits of the police post of Mahrauli. 
Delhi Province as thus defined had originally an 
area of 528 square miles to which was added later 
an area of 45 square miles to the east of the 
Jumna river and taken from the United Pro- 
vinces to serve as a grazing ground for the 
cattle for the city. The total area is, therefore, 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province is 3,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
is 2,29,144. 

The Architects’ Designs— At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which 
though provisional and rather in the nature of 
what are called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capita) are 
to be solved. Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is being built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose: behind the Secretariat is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House : and Government House it- 
self is being built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
route to Government House has been made along 
sloping way (at a gradient of one in 22J) which 
leads from a semi-circular piazza, the “ Great 
Place” to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way is the 
” Government Court ”, a space of about 
1,100 feet in longth, and 400 feet in breadth 
flanked to the north and south by the two blocks 
of Secretariat buildings. These buildings 
have been designed by Mr. Baker and the aggre- 
gate cost will be some Its. 1,24,00,000. Accord 
ing to the design the eastern end of each block 
is marked by deep loggias looking out over 
the Central Vista. In the centre of each block 
is a dome. In the case of the north block this 
marks an Entrance H ill : in the south block 
it surmounts a Conference Hall with a suite of 
cloak and reception rooms. Each block con- 
tains four floors : on the main ground floor are 
the general offices of the Departments; on the 
first floor are the offices of members of Council 
Secretaries, and other officers ; whilst the 
remaining floors are occupied by clerk rooms 
and records. An essential feature of the design, 
and one which sets the character of the whole 
building, is the provision of loggias and recessed 
Mite ways or exedrae giving views through to the 
fountain courts situate in the interior of the 
blocks, and theso take the place of the con- 
tinuous verandahs that are so familiar a feature 
in Indian buildings. The Architect relics for 
control of temperature on these loggias and 
recesses, on which external walls, together 
with the thick window shutters adopted so 
widely in Southern Europe, and the wide chajjg 
characteristics of Oriental buildings. 
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Between the north and south Secretariat 
blocks, is the way into the “ Viceroy’s Court” 
— the raised causeway already referred to — 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,300 feet in 
length; it will be treated with grass and water 
wavs and low trees : and should form a digni- 
fied approach to the final group of buildings. 
At a point midway in the causeway, at 
which will be erected a column presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus reaches the portico of Government 
House. This portico raised some twenty 
feet above the level of the Viceroy’s Court and 
tliirty-flve feet above the surrounding country. 
The house itself centres round the great Durbar 
Hall, a domed structure which dominates the 
scheme of the buildings surrounding it. Group- 
ed round the Durbar Hall are the State Rooms 
and great stairways from the entrance Courts 
on the north and south sides. Projecting 
from this central block are four wings, that on 
the south-west containing the Viceroy s private 
apartments. In the south-west wing, accommo- 
dation is provided for the A.D.C.'s to the Viceroys 
Guests aro accommodate i in the nortl>west wing, 
whilst the north-east wing contains the officer* 
of the Viceroy's Private and Military Secretaries 
and other members of his establishment. On 
the western side of the house will be a raised 
garden, walled and terraced after the manner of 
the Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level 
of the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters. The 
park will extend to the rocky slopes of the 
Ridge which close in the vista on the west. 
The house will, with its attached quarters, 
garden and park, all of which have been designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyeus, cost approximately 
Rs. 95,00,000. 

Style of Architecture. — There had been 
a prolonged “ battlo of the styles” over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim ” to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
ability of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capita] 
would be four million sterling and that sum 


was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the cost, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and tho Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March, 
1921, that the revised estimates now amounted 
to 13 crores of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in tiie earlier 
estimates. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of tho sale of 
leases, general taxes on and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 

of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and tho 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work has made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them. 

Meanwhile the central point of interest in tlr 
plan has been given careful detailed considera- 
tion by the Government and the architects. 
The basements of Government House and the 
, arge blocks of Secretariats by which it will be 
ffanked, and a great deal of their superstruc- 
tures, have been completed ; substantial pro- 
gress has been made with the Viceroy’s Court, 
the Government Court between the two blocks 
of Secretariats, and the Great Place and with the 
tree planting and waterways of the Central 
Vista. An indication of the progress at the 
Governmental centre on Itaisina Hill is the 
arrival there in 1920 of the statues of their Majes- 
ties in Coronation robes, which are to be placed 
in front of Government House. That of the 
King, by Mr. Mackenna, is the gift of the Maha- 
raja Seindia of Gwalior, and of the Queen, 
by Sir George Frampton, is the gift of the 
Maharaja of Bikanir. The keen interest of 
the ruling princes in the transfer of 
the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
is further shown in the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of funds for a Column, dosigned by 
Sir Edwin Lutyeus, which is to bo located mid- 
way in the Viceroy’s Court This Column is 
surmounted by the Star of India, and will be 
visible from many parts of the New City. 

Col. Sir Sydney Crookshank, Secretary to 
the Government of India, P.W.D., informed 
tho Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 16th 
March, 1921, that tho ” Government House 
work is nearly one-third finished, the Secre- 
tariat blocks somewhere about two-fifths 
and the Residential buildings about three- 
fifths finished. We have still some 52 Officers’ 
bungalows, 73 European quarters, and 16 
Orthodox quarters to construct before we 
sliall have finished the present programme 
of construction of residential buildings, which 
in itself is only about four-fifths of the 
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tot 1 required .... We have constructed 
“ practically all the main roads and now have 
to carry on the construction of service roads 
. . , Where we are behindhand is in engi- 
neering services, and that is where we ought 
to make a sprcial effort to push on, in order 
that we shall have our electric-light and power, 
sewerage and drainage and water supplies oft 
a thoroughly satisfactory basis.’* 

Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
able discussion regarding the New Capital 
works took place in the Assembly. A certain 
number of members who wished the work 
to be stopped, either to Rave the outlay or in 
order that a new capital might be established 
in some other locality with a more equable 
climate throughout the year, received no coun- 
tenance. Strong feeling against the annual 
temporary migration of the Government of 
India to Simla led to the passage of a ltesolu- 
tion urging the speediest, possible completion 
of New Delhi so that it might accommodate 
Government throughout the year. It runs . 
“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable.” Sir Sydney Crook- 
shank informed the House that at the rate of 
expenditure of one crore per annum, which 
was approximately the present rate, eight 
years would be required to finish the work, 
whereas by spending two crores a year the 
work would be finished in four years, hut that 
as they had already entered on this year they 
could not spend fully two «rores within it, 
so that the four-year period really meant 
between 4 and 6 years. Non-official Members 
urged Government to devise means for annually 
providing more funds and the Finance Member 
undertook to consider whether and how lie 
could do so. 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28t,h September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
“ to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent. Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temporate climate throughout the year.” This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

The exact expenditure on the New Capital 
upto 81st March, 1922, will be approximately 
Us. 6,20,00,000, or approximately half the esti- 
mated total. 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — In October 1913 
a letter was published in The Times from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £60,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor : I heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. I trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in design 
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and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.'* His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund. 
The Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, In 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, 8. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank, St. 
James’s Street, S. W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

All-Indin War Memorial— II. R. n. the 

Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of tlio Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park around 
which the mansions of the Ruling Princess will 
be built and overlooking the lake on the oppo- 
site side of which lies Indrapat. 

; The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning lvingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It will generally 
be similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, 
hut will he simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of the arch will he 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts will appear in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this will he Hanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (i.e., 1900) whilst, 

immediately below them on the left-hand will 
be the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (i.e., 19). lateral 
arches through the monument will he flanked 
by fountains. 

The architectural features of the Memorial will 
contain notiiing specially pertaining to any 
religious denomination nor any carving of 
figures or other ornaments that might offend 
any creed. The lower part will be cons- 
tructed of red Bhartpur stone and the upper 
part of white Dholpur stone. The arch will 
be surmounted by a great cornice and above 
this will be an attic, or series of enormous steps, 
ascending centrally. Above these will be a 
circular stone howl 11 \ feet in diameter. This 
is intended to he filled with burning oil on 
great anniversaries and other occasions so that 
there will be a shining fire by night and a column 
of smoke by day. 

The ond of each pier of the arch resembles 
in appearance the Cenotaph erected in White- 
hall, London, in memory of the British soldiers 
who fell in the Great War. The memorial 
is solely Indian in purpose and will bear the 
names of Indian regiments only. 

Legislative Council Chamfter. — H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught on 12th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of a large group 
of Parliament buildings in New Delhi on a con- 
venient site shortly north-eastward of the 
Secretariats. The buildings will form an 
imposing structure circular in shape and centrally 
surmounted by a large dome. 
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The outer edge of the building will be formed 
of a verandah, having along its outer side a 
complete circle of round stone columns, while 
opening on to the verandah will be a circle of 
Secretariat Offices concerned with the Chambers 
to be housed within. This girdle of verandah 
and offices will surround a large circular site 
in which will be four distinct buildings 
linked with one another and with the offices. 
Three of them will be practically semi-circular 
in shape, having their bases upon the inner 
side of the girdle. They will externally be 
similar in size and design and will internally 
be arranged to accommodate respectively the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, 
and the Legislative Assembly. The spaces 
between them will be occupied by gardens, 
each garden occupying the same amount of 
ground as one of the buildings. 

In the centre of the circle will stand the largest 
of the Inner buildings It. will be circular in 
nhapo and will be linked by a cloister with each 
of the other buildings. It will contain a domed 
circular central hall 90 feet in diameter. This 
will be used as a library for the members of the 
three Chambers and will be of a size and arrange- 
ment sufficient and suitable to accommodate 
a joint session of both Council ot State and 
Legislative Assembly and probably also of the 
Chamber of Princes with them, if it should ever 
be desirable to have a joint session of all three. 

Residencies for ruling Princes and 
Chiefs. — Sites have already been allotted on 
which thirty three of the Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs propose to erect residences for occupation 
when visiting the New Capital. The States which 
up to the present hour signified their desire to 
build are Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Kashmir, Kalat, Travancore, Bahawal- 
pur, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Kotah, Cutcli, 
Jodhpur, Patiala, Tonk, Alwar, Datia, Dhar, 
Dholpur, .Taisalmer, Kishangarh, Orehha, 
P&rtahgarli, Sirohi, Karidkhot, Jind, Kapurthala, 
Nabha, Sailana, Malerkolta and Loharu. 


Enthological Meseum. — The first wing has 
been built of a museum in which Sir Aurel 
Stein will house some of his Central Asian 
Antiquities. Work on certain frescoes was 
started under Sir Aurel’s direction in the 1920-21 
eoldweather and has made considerable progress. 

The Agra -Delhi Railway Diversion— As 
has been already stated, this railway which at 
present runs across the site of the new city 
is to be diverted to a new alignment running 
East of Hmnayun’s Tomb and Indrapat. 
Amongst other matters which are now 
receiving attention are the designs for the resi- 
dences of the Commander- in- Chief and the Hon’- 
ble members, the afforestation of the Ridge 
to the west of the new city, the designs for 
the Imperial Record Office, and the naming of 
the roads. 

Sanitary Improvements. — While the work 
on the new city has been going forward various 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely had in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
The most tangible results of these efforts is 
seen in the consistent fall in the death-rate, 
and the acknowledged reduction in the amount 
of sickness in Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs. — It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Officers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State, a grant 
of Its. 50,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to I2J lakhs. The proposal Is still 
under consideration. 
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The Joint War Committee of the Order oC 
St. John of J erusaJi m and the British Bed 
Cross Society, Jodloi Branch, came into being 
on 2nd August 1016 and has been responsible 
for the provision of almost the whole of the 
supplies of comforts for the sick and wounded 
ever since. Up to the end of 1917 its own 
resources had to be supplemented by grants 
from the Home Committee, but the generous 
response to the *' Our Day ” appeal made 
by all classes in India secured its financial 

osition and for the past year it has not only 

ecn self-supporting but can regard the future 
without anxiety. 

Their Excellencies tho Viceroy, Lady Chelms- 
ford and the Commander-in-Chicf arc the Presi- 
dent, Lady President and Vice-President 
respectively of the Committee, the affairs of 
which arc managed by a General Committee 
composed as follows : — 

The Ilon’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Colonel Sir Lawless Hepper, Kt., R.E. (Vice- 
Chairman, Bombay). 

The Hon'ble Sir W. E. Crum, O.B.E. (Vice- 
Chairman, Calcutta). 

Col. C. L. Magniac, C.M.G., C.B.E., R.E. 
(Vice-Chairman, Madras). 

Licut.-General Sir Charles Burtchcll, K.C.B., 
C M O K H S 

’The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent, K.C.S.J. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Wood, K.C.I.E., 
C S.I. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Auston Smith, C.I.E. , 
I.M.S. 

H. It. Phelps, Esq. 

B. N. Mitra, Esq., C.I.E., C.B.E. 

Miss H. Rait, R.R.C., C.B.E. 

The Hon’ble Major-General W.R. Edwards, 
C.B., C.M.G., K.H.P. 

The Rev. James Black, M.A., O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. H. Ross, O.B.E., I.M.S. 

W. J. Litsfcer, Esq., O.B.E. 

Major A. L. Davis, C.B.E. 

Miss Darbyshire, R.R. C. 

Lady Bingley, O.B.E. 

E. J. Buck, Esq., C.B.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
C.I.E., M.B.E. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai 
Chand, O.B.E. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ross, O.B.E., I.M.S. (Hon. 
Secretary.) 

In the beginning of 1918 a scheme of re- 
organization of Red Cross work throughout 
India and Burma was adopted as the result of 
which each Province became practically autono- 
mous as regards its own Red Cross work. The 


wants of Military hospitals situated within the 
boundaries of a Province became its own special 
care and were met by a Provincial Committee 
which administered Provincial Funds and 
organized Work Parties and other supplies. 
Pjwinces also were most generous in sending 
supplies of clothing and other comforts to the 
Bombay Depot. The General Committee thus 
relieved of the supervision of local work was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on co-ordinat- 
ing Red Cross work throughout India, to take 
the measures necessary to avoid over-lapping, 
to exercise general control over the operations 
of the Bombay Depot, and to arrange for 
supplies required by Commissions overseas. 
The result of the re-organization proved most 
satisfactory. 

Finances- — The operations of tho Joint 
War Committee were brought to a close in 
June, 1920. According to the final report, the 
total receipts of the committee amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716. Of this Rs. 17,44,683 was 
received from the Home Committee ; of 
the collections on “ Our Day ” 85| lakhs 
were credited to tho Central Committee dona- 
tions to the Committee, interest, Government 
grants for Red Cross Hospitals and stores, etc. 
Mesopotamian “ Our Day ” collections and 
sale proceeds of assets of Mesopotamian commis- 
sion account for the remainder. The Committee 
under its career with a capital investment of 
the face value of Rs. 56,33,000 (present mar- 
ket value Rs. 48,72,545) and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 
in floating and fixed deposit accounts. 

New Organisation.— In 1919 when tho 
Joint War Committee received an invitation 
to join the International League of Red 
Cross Societies, it was not deterred by the 
fact that it could not, in fact, claim 
to be a regularly constituted Red Cross 
Society. But it began to take the necessary 
steps to regularise its position in this regard. 
It recognized, moreover, that it had been con- 
stituted as a committee for war purposes ; but 
the great war was over, and it desired that, 
following the example of the Red Cross Society 
of England, it should secure formal authority to 
expend for civil purposes such portions of its 
capital funds as remained after meeting the pri- 
mary purposes for which they wore subscribed 
A Bill was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in March 1920, 
designed to give effect to these intentions, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. The 
first members of the Indian Red Cross Society 
as constituted by that Act, were nominated on 
7th June 1920, and the Managing Body duly 
elected ; the resources and the obligations of the 
Joint War Committee passed on that date to the 
Indian Cross Society. 
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Indian Official Reports. 

(MOSTLY ANNUAL.) 


General.— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Yol. II.— Financial. 

Vol. III. — Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States. 

Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay* 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency. 

Legislation. — 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils. 

Justice and Police.— 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 

Report on tho Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised In England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, &c.— 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Records, Settlement Operations, 
Alienation of Land Act, <ftc., for North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records 
Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, and Punjab. 


Report on Settlement Operation 3 , Punjab, 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.>— 

Salt Department Reports : Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report lor each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agriculture and Veterinary. — 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
for each Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Statement relating to Area, Production, 
Stocks, Exports and Imports of Rubber in 
India. 

Statement relating to Area, Production, 
Import and Export of Coffee in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for each Province. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of th8 
Provincial Civil Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteri- 
nary). 

Co-operative Societies.— 

Statements showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India. 

Reports on Co-operative Societies for each 
Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, India and 
Provincial. 
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Forests.— 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to 
Forest Administration in British India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute 
and the Imperial Forest College, Debra 
Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Inspection of 
Mines. — 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of 
Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation, India and Provincial (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper;. 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Stnd, Madras, and Burma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India (monthly 
and for Calendar Year). 

Accounts r( lating to the Trade by Land of 
British India with Foreign Countries 
(monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River 
in India, 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and- 
River-borne Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and British Balucnistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies 
in British India and Mysore. 

Report on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act for each Province. 

Report on the working of the Indian Factories 
Act for each Province. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public Works.— 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and 
Roads), for MadraB, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Pro- 
vince (except Madras). 

Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 


Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — 

Reports on the Posts A Telegraphs of India. 
Report of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments. — 

Report oa the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 
Rainfall data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
Report of the Director-General of Observa- 
tories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal 
Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
and Provincial Reports. 

Report and Records of tho Botanical Survey. 

Education,— 

Education Reports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Local Self-Government. — 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon. 

Report on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. — 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province. 

Yaccination Report for each Province. 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages. — 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Censuses. 
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Customs Tariff. 


The customs revenue Is mainly derived from the general import duty, certain special import 
duties such as those on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and an export duty on rice. 
General import duties, which were abolished in 1882, were reimposed in 1894, since which date 
the genera) rate of duty on commodities imported into British India by sea has been 6 per cent. 
ad valorem . Cotton was exempted in 1894 when tho general duties were received ; in December 
1894 a 6 per cent, duty ad valorem was imposed on imported cotton goods and yarns, while an excise 
duty of 6 per cent, was imposed on all yarns of counts above 20 spun at power mills in British 
India ; in February 1896 cotton yams and threads imported or manufactured in India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform 3J per cent, ad valorem duty was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
imported or manufactured in India at power mihs. The products of hand looms are exempted. 
The gross revenue from imports, salt excluded, in 1915-16, was Its. 7,35,31,000. The estimated 
gross revenue from this source for 1916-17 is Ks. 8,89,20,000. 

The Chief alterations in the tariff, which came into force on Match 1, 1916, are 
as follows 

Goods which before have been dutiable at the rate of 5 per cent, now pay 7| per cent, ad valorem 
Machinery, which (with the exception of cartridge-making machinery and machines worked by 
animal or manual labour) was formerly free, is subject to a duty ot 2$ per cent, ad valorem , but 
machinery for cotton spinning and weaving mills remains duty free, as do cotton >arn and thread. 
Cotton manufactures remain dutiable as before at the rate of 7\ per cent, ad valorem . Kailway 
material and ships are to pay 21 per cent., and coal a specific duty of 8 annas per ton. Iron and 
steel in bais, plates, sheets, and other manufactured forms, formerly dutiable at 1 per cent, are 
now to pay 2$ per cent. The rates for silver and petroleum remain as before, but silver plate and 
silverthread are to pay 10 per cent. The sugar duty is raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and considerable 
increases have also been made in the rates leviable on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. In addition 
export duties have been placed on tea and jute*. 

Schedule II— -(Import Tariff). 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco. 


1 Fish, Salted, wet or dry 


2 FisHmaws, including singully and sozilie, and 

sharkfins. 

3 Fish, excluding salted fish (see No. 1) 

FKUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

4 Fkitits and Vegetables, ail sorts, fresh, dried, 

salted or preserved — 

AlmpndB without shell 

,, in the shell . . 

„ k&gazi . . | including half- 

hard round almonds. 

Cashew or cajoo kernels 

Cocoanuts, Straits and Dutch East Indien . . 

„ Maldives 

„ other 

„ kernel (khopra) 


Indian .... Such rate or 

niaund of rates of d uty 

82£ lbs. not exccod- 

avoirdupois ing twelve 

weight. annas as the 

Govern or- 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Garette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe. 

.... Ad valorem 11 per cent. 


75 

0 

11 

per ce 

24 

0 

11 

»» 

125 

0 

n 


40 

0 

11 

• t i 

28 

0 

11 


120 

0 

11 

it i 

40 

0 

11 

»♦ 

65 

0 

1] 

n t 

24 

0 

11 


Customs Tariff . 
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Schedule II-(!mport Tariff) — continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco—eowfd. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — contd. 


Rs. a. 


4 

Fruits and Vegetables, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
Baited or preserved — contd. 

Currants 

Dates, dry, in bags 

„ w t, in bags, baskets and bundles . . 

,, ,, in pots, boxes, tins and crates 

cwfc. 

45 0 

11 0 

9 0 
12 0 

it per cent. 
11 „ „ 

11 „ „ 

11 ,, 


Figs, Persian, dried 

Garlic 

Pistachio nuts 

;; 

16 0 

10 0 
100 0 

11 „ 

11 „ >. 

U ,, „ 


Raisins, Munukka, Persian Gulf 
,, other sorts 

/; 

15 0 
Ad valorem 

11 „ m 

11 „ „ 


All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, frc3h, 
dried, salted or preserved. 



11 „ 


GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 




5 

Grain and pulse, all sorts, including broken 
grain and pulse, but excluding Hour (see No. 0). 


It 

2* „ .. 

0 

Flour 

.... 

f| 

U „ „ 

7 

Fodder, Bran and Pollards ., 



2$ „ „ 


LIQUORS. 



Rs. a. p. 

8 

Ale, Beer, and Porter 

Imperial 
gallon or 0 

.... 

0 0 6 

9 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit — 

quart bottles 




(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 

» 


25 0 0 


( 1 b ) If tested 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


18 12 0 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport 1 0 n 
as the 

strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof. 

10 

Perfumed spirits 

Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bottles. 

.... 

30 0 0 

11 

SPIRIT, which has been rendered effectually and 
permanently unfit for human consumption. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7§ per sent, 
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Customs Tariff . 

Schedule II— c Import Tariff )— continued. 



I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— contd. 
LIQUORS —contd. 

1 2 A.11 other sorts of Spirit . * . . • . 


Imperial 
gallon or (5 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


13 Winks— 


Champagne and all other sparkling wines not Imperial 
containing more than 42 per cent, of proof gallon or 6 
S pi r jt f quart bottles. 

All other sorts of wines not containing more than , » 

42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit.” 


18 12 0 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport i o n 
as the 
strength of 
the spirit 
etfbceds or 
is less than 
London 
proof. 


PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES. 
14 Vinegar, in casks 


2$ per eeut. 


15 Provisions, Oilman’s stores, and Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in oasltsfsee No. 14)-- 

Butter 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago whole 

„ „ „ flour 

China preserves in syrup 

tJ „ dry, candied 

Chinese canned fruit 


Cocum 

Ghi 

Saffron pure 
Vermicelli, flour, Chinese 

„ Peas „ 

Rice „ . . 

Vinegar not in casks 

All other sorts of provisions., oilman s stores 
and groceries. 


Ib. 

2 4 

11 

cwt. 

12 0 

11 


11 0 

11 

Box of 6 

10 0 

11 

large or 12 
small jars. 



Ib. 

0 8 

11 

case of 4 

17 0 

11 

dozen. 



cwt. 

10 0 

11 


50 0 

11 

yy 

50 0 

11 


35 0 

11 


37 0 

11 


19 0 

11 

• • • • 

Ad valorem 

11 


*> 

11 
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Schedule II— ( Import Tariff )— continued. 



Name of Articles. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 



I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco— cordd. 


16 Spice?, all sorts— 

Betelnuts,raw, whole, spilt, or sliced, also red 
whole from Goa. 
»* .»», *> . ** »* Straits 

,, boiled, split or sliced . . . . . , 

„ whole, from Ceylon 

,, raw, split (sun-dried), from Ceylon 

„ all other sorts . . 

Chillies, dry 

Cloves 

,, exhausted.. 

„ stems and heads . . 

in seeds, narlavang 

Ginger, dry 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

,, In shell 

Pepper, black 

,, white 

All other sorts of spices . . 


17 Confectionery 

18 Sugar, all sorts, Including Molasses and Saccharine 

produce of all ports, but excluding confectionery 
(see No. 17) — 

Sugar, crystallised and soft, from Java, 23, 
Dutch standard and above. 
,, „ from Java 10 to 22 Dutch 

standard. 

„ „ from Java 16 Dutch stand- 

ard and under. 

„ ,, and soft, from Japan or 

Formosa. 

,, „ and soft refined In China.. 

>» ,, „ ,, from Egypt .. 

»» „ „ „ from Mauritius.. 


Molasses from Java 

„ „ other countries 

Sugar, all other sorts, including saccharine pro- 
duce of all kinds. 

Sugar-candy 


12 0 11 per cent.. 

12 0 H „ „ 

20 0 11 „ „ 


15 0 11 

30 0 1 1 

Ad valorem 11 


25 0 11 

05 0 11 

20 0 11 

9 0 11 


80 0 11 

0 12 11 

0 7 11 

0 4 11 

26 0 11 

60 0 11 

Ad valorem 11 


20 4 15 „ 
24 4 15 „ 


28 4 15 „ 


24 12 15 „ 


4 0 15 „ 

4 0 15 „ 

Ad valorem 15.., 


Tea, black . . 
m Breen . . 


0 12 
0 14 


11 

11 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— conid. 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

20 

Coffee 

cwt. 

36 0 

11 per cent. 

21 

Hops 



Free. 

22 

Sam? 

Indian 
maund of 
82 £ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


The rate at 
which excise 
duty Is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured in 
the place 

where the 

import takes 
place. 

23 

: 

Sait imported into British India and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt- 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
With the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt- 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. v 



Free. 

24 

All other sorts of food and drink not other- 
wise specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

* 

11 per cent. 


TOBACCO. 




25 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

m. 

.... 

10 0 

26 

Cigars and Cigarettes 

.... 

Ad valorem 

75 per cent. 

27 

All other sorts of Tobacco, manufactured . . 

lb. 

.... 

2 4 0 


II.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 





COAL, Etc. 




28 

Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel 

Ton. 

.... 

0 8 0 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 




29 

Gums, Resins and Lao, all sorts— 

Gambler, block 

„ Cube 

„ Other Sorts 

cwt. 

M 

28 0 

28 0 

Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 
11 „ „ 

: 11 i» »* 


Gum Ammoniac 

„ Arabic 

„ Benjamin, ras 

CWt. 

Pf 

30 0 

22 0 

28 0 

U „ „ 

u ” ” 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


7^5 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 


II.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 

— contd. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

29 

Gums, Resins and Lac, all sorts— contd. 





Gum Benjamin, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

„ Olibanuin of frankincense 

„ Persian (false) 

cwt. 

t. 

65 0 

45 0 

15 0 

15 0 

11 per cent. 

ft >> »» 

ft ii »» 

11 »» »i 


Myrrh 

Rosin 

All other sorts of gums, gum-resins, and arti- 
cles made of gum or gum-resin. 

» 

45 0 

24 0 

Ad valorem 

u „ .. 

11 „ M 

ll II »» 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 




30 

Hides and Skins, raw or salted 


.... 

Free. 


METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTURE. 




31 

Iron or Steel, old 

cwt. 

3 0 

2$ per cent. 

32 

Metallic Ores, all sorts 



Froe. 


OILS. 




33 

Petroleum, including also naptha and the 
liquids commonly known by the names of rock- 
oil, Rangoon*oil, Burma oil, kcrosinc, paraffin 
©ll, mineral oil, pctroline, gasoline, benzol, ben- 
zoline, benzine, and any inflammable liquid 
which is made from petroleum, coal, schist, shale , 
peat or any other bituminous substance, 
or from any products' of petroleum, but exclud- 
ing the following classes or petroleum. 

Imperial 

gallon. 


0 1 G 

34 

: 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended for 
use exclusively for the batching of jute or other 
fibre, or for lubricating purposes. 


Ad valorem 

7$ per cent. 

34d 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended for 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purpose. 


»» 



(i) Imported in bulk — 

(ii) Otherwise imported 

ton. 

65 0 

Ad valorem 

7J per cent. 
71 „ „ 

35 

All other sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils — 





Cocoanut oil 

Linseed Oil, raw and boiled 

All other sorts of oil 

cwt. 

gallon. 

37 8 

4 8 

Ad valorem 

11 M t! 

11 ♦* 1, 

U H » 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff ) -continued. 


No, 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

36 

II. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— conid. 

SEEDS. 

Oil-seeds, imported into British India by sea 


Rs. a. 

Free. 

37 

from the territories of any Native Piinee or 
Chief in India. 

Seeds, all sorts, excluding oil-seeds specified in 


Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 

38 

No. 35. 

TALLOW, STEARINS AND WAX. 

Vegetable Wax 

cwt. 

70 0 


38a 

Tallow and Stearine, including grease and 
animal fat, and WAX of all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

Cotton, raw 

...» 

„ 

11 „ 

39 



Free, 

40 

Wool, raw 



„ 

41 

Textile Materials, the following;— 

Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons — 

Bokhara . . 

lb. 

8 8 

1 lper cent. 


Floss 


Ad valorem 

11 „ „ 


Raw silk — Yellow Shanghai, including rc- 

lb." 

7 8 

11 » „ 


reeled. 

Yellow from Indo-China, 


10 0 

11 „ „ 


and places in China 

other than Shanghai includ- 
ing re -reeled. 

Matliow 


6 0 

U „ „ 


Panjam 

» 

4 8 

11 „ „ 


Persian 


6 0 

11 „ „ 


Siam 


8 0 

11 „ 


White Shanghai, Thonkoon o r 


5 8 

11 „ „ 

; 

Duppion. 

„ other kinds 


8 8 

11 „ „ 

: 

including re- 
reeled. 

„ other kinds of China, in- 


10 8 

U „ „ 


cluding re -reeled. 

Waste and Kachra 


Ad valorem 

H »» »> 


All other sorts, including cocoons 

.... 

|9 

11 „ „ 


Raw Flax, Hemp, Jute and all other un- 



11 „ » 

42 

manufactured textile materials not other- 
wise specified. 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 

Firewood 


91 

2J „ „ 

43 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 


91 

1 

11 » „ 



t 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

44 

II.— Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— contd . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes and rattans 


Its. a. 

Ad valorem 

1 1 per cent. 

45 

Cowries and Shells, including Tortoise-shell- 

Cowries, bazar, common 

cwt. 

7 8 

11 „ „ 


„ yellow, superior quality 


8 8 

11 •• - 


„ Maidive 


11 0 

11 „ „ 


Sankhli 

>> 

135 0 

11 „ „ 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre 


20 0 

11 „ 


Nakhla 


135 0 

U ,, „ 


Tortoise-shell 

lb. 

10 0 

U „ „ 


,, nakh 

f 9 

3 0 

U „ ,, 


All other sorts, including articles made of shell, 

.... 

Ad valorem 

11 t > „ 

40 

not otherwise described. 

Ivory, unmanufactured — 

\ 

Elephant’s grinders 

cwt. 

300 0 

11 „ „ 


,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each Weighing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not Jess than 10 lb. and not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each Weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres, and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 1b. 

95o 0 

750 0 

400 0 

225 0 

11 » „ 

11 „ „ 

U .. „ 

11 >. 

47 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lb. 
and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 1b. 

All other sorts unmanufactured not otherwise 
specified. 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones and 

II 

175 0 

125 0 

Ad valorem 

n „ „ 

ii „ „ 

ii >» »i 

Free. 

48 

the following chemical manures : — Basie slag, 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide and mineral superphosphates, t 
Precious stones and pearls, unset * . . 



Free. 

49 

Precious stones unset and imported cut .. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 

50 

Pulp op wood, rags and other paper-making 


.... 

Free. 

51 

materials. 

All other raw materials, and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not dtherwisc 
specified. 


Ad valorem 

11 per cent-. 


j 



• Pearls unset and unset precious stones imported uncut have been exempted by executive 
order from payment of duty. 

f Sulphate of ammonia and mineral phosphates have been exempted from payment of duty 
by executive order. 





Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


52 Apparel, including drapery, boots and shoes, and 

military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No. 51) aDd silver thread 
(No. 90). 

53 Uniforms and Accoutrements appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 

64 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 55, 
Arms, Ammunition and Military Stores, 
that is to sa y, — 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, including 

gas and air guns and rifles. 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(3) Pistols, including automatic pistols and 
revolvers, 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles. 

(6) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

(7) Revolver cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(8) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks (for muzzle-loading 
arms). 

(9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms. 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

56 Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 

56 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 55 all 
articles, other than those specified in entry 
No. 52, which are arms or parts of arms 
within the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which arc 
dutiable as hardware, under No. 68), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same, 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which the 
Governor Genoral in Council may by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India declare to be “am- 
munition ** or " military stores ” for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


valorem 11 percent. 


Ad valorem 20 per cent« 


or 20 per cent, ad valoi 
whichever is higher. 
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No. 


Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — canid. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES — contd, 

57 The following classes of Arms, Ammunition and 
Military Stores i 

(а) Articles falling under the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
or 10th item of No. 52 when they apper- 
tain to a firearm falling under the 1st or 
3rd item and are fitted into the same case 
with such firearm ; 

(б) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 

ment of an officer entitled to wear diplo- 
matic, military, naval or Koyal Air 
Forco or police uniform ; 

(r) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (i) when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (it) certified 
hy the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs or in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or in 
the case of a Police Officer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 

Volunteer Prizes ; 

(e) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 

imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which may be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Service ; 

0) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men ; 

68 Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


CARRIAGES AND CARTS. 

59 Carriages and carts including motor-cars, 

motor-cycles and motor-wagons, bicycles, tri- 
cycles, jinrikshas, bath chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheel-barrows, and ail other sorts of 
conveyances and component parts thereof. 

60 Motor-cars, motor-cycles, motor-scooters, bicy- 

cles and tricycles and parts and accessories 
thereof ; provided that such parts or accessories 
as are ordinarily also used for other purposes 
shall be dutiable at the rate of duty specified for 
such articles 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation* 


Duty. 


Fro?, 


Ad valorem 


11 per cent. 


11 



; ft 
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Customs Tariff. 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 



Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

CHEMICALS, DRIIGStAND MEDICINES. 


Bs. a. 

Rs. a. p, 

61 

62 

Anti-Plague serum 

Copperas, green— 



Free. 


(1) Imported in bulk 

cwt. 

6 0 

24 nor cent. 


(2) „ otherwise 

» 

Ad valorem 

2* .. » 

f3 

Opium and its alkaloids 

Seer of 80 
tolas. 


24 0 0 

64 

f*6 

Quinine and other alkaloids of cinchona • . 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified — 



Free. 


Alkali, Indian (saii-khar) 

cwt. 

4 0 

11 per cent. 


Alum 


13 8 

11 „ „ 


Arsenic (China mansil) 


65 0 

H „ » 


„ other sorts 

— 

Ad valorem 

n „ 


Bleaching Powder 

cwt. 

25 0 

11 „ ,, 


Carbide of Calcium 

99 

28 0 

11 „ „ 


Carbonate of Ammonia 


50 0 

11 , 


Muriate of Ammonia . . 


50 0 

11 „ „ 


Peppermint crystals 

lb. 

17 0 

11 „ „ 


Silicate of Soda 

cwt. 

14 0 

11 , 


Soda ash including calcined natural soda and 
manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 

” 

7 0 

11 „ „ 


Soda bicarbonate 


11 0 

11 „ „ 


Soda, caustic, solid 

9% 

21 0 

11 „ , 


,, flake 


28 0 

1 1 „ 


„ powdered 

i 

20 0 

U „ M 


Soda Crystal in bulk 


10 0 

11 , M 


Sulphate of Copper 


22 8 1 

u „ , 

. 

Sulphur (brinsfcone) flowers 

,, 

ii o ; 

11 » 


,, „ Roll 


13 0 i 

H „ „ 


„ ,, Rough 

»» 

10 0 

11 „ 


Trona or natural soda uncalcined 


5 0 

U „ „ 


All other sorts of Chemical products and pre- 
parations not otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 

11 „ 


Aloe- wood 


125 ”o 

11 „ „ 


Asafoetida (hing) 

cwt. 

11 „ „ 


„ coarse (hingra) 

» 

50 0 

11 „ „ 


Atary, Persian 


Ad valorem 

11 „ 1 1 


Banslochan (bamboo camphor) 

lbV 

0 9 

U „ „ 


Calumba root . . 

cwt. 

10 0 

u „ „ 


Camphor, refined, other than powder 

lb. 

4 8 

n „ 


Cassia Lignea 

cwt. 

28 0 

ii „ „ 


China root (chobchini) rough . . 

,, 

17 8 

a „ „ 


., scraped 


30 0 

n , 


Cubebs 


175 0 

11 M » 


Galangal, China 

t , 

12 8 

n „ ,, 


Salep 


350 0 

ii „ 


Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 

,, 

65 0 

n „ „ 


All other soits of drugs, medicines and 
narcotics. 


Ad valorem 

u „ 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names ol Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd, 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 



Rs. a. p. 

66 

The following Agricultural implements, when 
constructed so that they can be worked by 
manual or animal power, namely, winnowers, 
threshers, mowing and reaping machines, eleva- 
tors, sccd-crnshers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
horse and bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators’ 
scarifiers, harrows, clod-crushers, Beed-drils, 
hay tedders, and rakcs.f 



Free. 

67 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof. . 


A i valorem 

20 per cent. 

68 

Cutlery, excluding electroplated cutlery (see 
No. 70.) 

.... 

*» 

H „ „ 

09 

The following Dairy appiianOks, namely, cream 
separators, milk sterilizing or pasteurising plant, 
milk aerating and cooling apparatus, Churns, 
butter dryers and butter workers; also compo- 
nent parts ot these appliances provided that 
they can be readily litted into their proper places 
in the appliances for which they are imported 
and that they cannot ordinarily be used ior 
other than dairy purposes. 

1 


Free 

70 

Electroplated ware . . 


Ad valorem 

20 pei cent. 

71 

Hardware, ironmongery and Tools, all sorts 
not otherwise specified. 

j 

n 

11 „ „ 

■ 

72 

Instruments, apparatus, and appliances, im- 
ported by a passenger aB part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

73 

Telegraphic Instruments 


Ad valorem 

20 per cent. 

74 

TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, and 
parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 



,1 ji 

75 ! 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and 
parts thereof, when constructed go that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 


.... 

Froe. 

76 

All other sorts of implements, instruments, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 

11 per pent, 


fWith the exception of horse and bullock gears all the othor implements mentioned in the 
article are, by an executive order, exempted from duty when so constructed as to be worked by 
power, other than manual or animal. 





Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 



Names o i Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

77 Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all sorts, and 
taints AND COLOURS and painters' materials, all 
sorts — 

Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent. 
„ „ „ over 40 per cent, but not 

exceeding 50 per cent. 
„ „ „ over 50 per cert, but not 

exceeding 60 per cent. 

,, „ ,, over 60 per cent, but not 

exceeding 70 per cent. 

„ ,, „ over 70 per cent, but not 

exceeding 80 per cent. 
,, „ „ over 80 per cent. 

,, ,,moist, not exceeding 10 per cent. 

„ „ „ over 10 per cent, and not 

exceeding 16 per cent . . 

„ „ „ over 16 per cent, and not 

exceeding ‘20 per-cent . . 
„ „ „ exceeding 2o per cent. 

Aniline, moist .. 

„ dyes, black, of sulphur series . . 

„ Congo red 

All other aniline dyes, dry 

Aniline Salts . . . . 


Avar bark 
Cochineal 


Gallnuts (myrabolams) 

„ Persian 

All other sorts of dyeing 
materials. 

Lead, red, dry .. 

„ white, dry . . 

Ochre, other than European, i 

Turpentine 


Vermillion, Canton 


and tanning 


Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours and pain 
ters’ materials not otherwise specified, 
including glue and putty. 


Imperial 
gallon . 
box of 90 
bundles. 


11 per cent. 


2 0 
2 0 
4 8 

Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
40 0 
Ad valorem 


FURNITURE, CABINET WARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 

78 Furniture, Cabinetware, and all manufactures 
of wood not otherwise specified. 
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No. Names of Articles. Per 


II!*— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 

79 Glass and Glassware, all sortg, Chinese and .... 

JapaneseWare, lacquered ware, earthenware, 

China and porcelain. 

79a Aerated Water bottles, (Codd’s pattern) S ozg gross, 
and under. 

Do. Do. over 8 ozs. . . „ 

80 Glass Bangles, and heads and false pearls . . „ 

HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 

81 Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, .... 

leather and Leather Manufactures. 
ail sorts, not otherwise specified. 

MACHINERY. 

82 Machinery, namely, prime-movers and compo- .... 

nent parts thereof, Including boilers and com- 
ponent parts thereof ; also including locomotive 
and portable engines, steam-rollers, fire-engines 
and other machines in which the prime-mover 
Is not separable from the operative parts. 

Machinery (and component parts thereof), mean- .... 
ing machines or sets of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, fire or other power not 
being manual or animal labour or which, before 
being brought into use, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts ; and including 
belting of all materials for driving machinery 
Provided that the term does not Include tools and 
implements to be worked by manual or animal 
labour and provided also that only such ar- 
ticles shall be admitted as component parts 
of machinery as are indispensable tor the work- 
ing of the machinery and are, owing to their 
shape or to other special quality, not adapted 
for any other purpose. 

Note . — This entry includes machinery and com- 
ponent parts thereof made of substances 
other than metal. 

83 Machinery and component parts thereof, mean- .... 

ing machines or parts of machines to bo worked 
by manual or anitaal labour, excluding thoso 
falling under items 66 and 69. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 

84 IRON- 

ANGLE— 

Angle, T Best Yorkshire or Swedish and ton 
similar qualities. 

„ other kinds, if galvanised, tinned or „ 

lead coated. 

„ ot her kinds H 

Angle and T, fabricated 


Tariff 
Valuation . 

Duty. 

Rs. a. 


Ad valorem . 

11 percent. 

55 0 

11 U If 

65 0 

11 11 *> 

Ad valorem 

20 „ 

- 

11 1, 

it 

2* „ „ 

»» 

2* „ „ 

»» 

u „ „ 

300 0 

21 H * 

300 0 

2* 1 , „ 

250 0 

2* „ „ 

Ad valorem 

2| .. 
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Customs Tariff . 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, IKON AND STEEL — contd, 
IRON — contd. 

Bar, Rod and Channel, including Channel 
for Carriages— 

Bar, Best Yorkshire and similar qualities.. 
„ Swedish and similar qualities 
„ „ „ „ nail-rod, 

round-rod, and square under £ inch in 
diameter. 

,, Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coated. 

„ other kinds 

„ ,, „ nail-rod, round-rod and 

square under half inch in diameter. 
„ „ „ if galvanized, tinned, or 

lead coated. 

Channel, including channel for carriages 

All other sorts 

Pig 

Rice Bowls 

P5 IRON OR STEEL- 

ANCHORS and Cables 

Beams, joists, pillars, girders, screw-piles, 
bridge work and other such descriptions of 
iron or steel imported exclusively lor building 
purposes ; including also ridging, guttering 
and continuous roofing. 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for roofing. 

Hoops and strips — 

Hoops, Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

„ other kinds 

,, other kinds if galvanised, tinned, che- 
quered, planished, lead coated or 
aluminium coated. 

Strips, Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
simitar qualities. 

„ if galvanised, tinned, lead coated, alu- 

minium coated, chequered or pla- 
nished. 

„ other kinds 

Nails, Rivets and Washers, all sorts— 
Nails, vlre 


Iron nails , rose, wire and flat-headed . . 

„ „ other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated. 

Rivets, black 

„ o', her sorts 

Washers, tinned or lead coated and dome- 
shaped, spring or locking washers. 

Other sorts *. 


Per 

Tariff 

Valuation, | 

Duty. 


Rs. 

a. 


ton 

300 

0 

2$ per cent. 

,, 

250 

0 

2* „ „ 

»» 

275 

0 

2* .. „ 

.... 

Ad valorem 

n „ „ 

ton 

200 

0 

2i i> »> 


250 

0 

21 „ „ 

s » 

275 

0 

2J „ „ 

tJ 

250 

0 

2i „ „ 


A d valorem 

21 „ „ 


120 

0 

21 „ „ 

.... 

30 

0 

Oi 

-2 *» >* 

. 


Ad valorem 

2* „ » 

* • 


99 

2* „ 

.... 


» 

21 „ >, 

ton 

370 

0 

2J „ „ 

99 

250 

0 

2* „ „ 


300 

ft 

21 „ ., 


370 

0 

21 „ 

” 

300 

0 

2* „ 

- 

250 

0 

21 „ „ 

cwt. 

14 

0 

2i „ „ 

99 

20 

0 

2* „ 


35 

0 

21 „ „ 


20 

ft 

21 „ „ 


20 

0 

21 „ „ 


A d valorem 

21 „ „ 

” 

20 

0 

2* „ „ 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duly. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, IKON AND STEEL — contd, 

STEEL — contd. 

Bar, rod, and channel, Including channel 
for carriages — 

Bar, Swedish and similar qualities . . 

ton 

Ra. a. 

250 0 

21 per rent. 


„ common merchant 


250 0 

2 i „ „ 


„ nail-rod, round-rod, and square, other 


180 0 

21 ,» 


than Swedish or similar qualities, under 
4 inch In diameter. 

,, galvanized, tinned, lead coated, planish- 


275 0 



ed or polished. 

„ crucible, (cast steel) including — 

(a) High Speed 


Ad valorem 

2 * „ „ 


( 1 b ) Carbon Steel 

.... 


2 * „ „ 


„ High tensile 


a 

2 i .. .. 


Channel, Including channel for carriages . . 

ton. 

180 0 

21 „ „ 


Spring, blistered and tub steel (including 


Ad valorem 

2 * „ „ 


bars.) 

All other sorts 



21 „ „ 


Ingots, Blooms, Billets and slabs 

.... 

> 1 

2 J „ „ 

b7 

All sorts of IRON and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified— ♦ 

Iron or steel cans or drums, when imported con- 
taining petroleum, which is separately assessed 
to duty under No. 33, namely ; — 

Iron or steel cans, tinned 

can 

0 6 

H » »» 


Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

can or drum 

1 8 

n „ „ 


( b ) ordinary 

n 

0 4 

u „ „ 


Drums of four gallons capacity- 
fa) with faucet caps 

drum. 

2 4 

n „ „ 


lb ) ordinary 


2 0 

u „ „ 


Iron or steel cans or drums when imported not 


Ad valorem 

n „ „ 


containing petroleum. 

Iron or steel, all other sorts, including discs or 


99 

11 „ „ 

88 

circles and wire-netting. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 

Current silver, nickel, bronze, and copper 



Free. 

89 

coin of the Government of India, 

Gold and Silver Bullion and coin . . 

• • e • 


a 

90 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire and gold manu- 

« • • • 

Ad valorem 

20 „ ., 

91 

facturers, all sorts. 

Lead, sheets, for tea-chests 

•• 

*» 

2 * .. .. 


* Include perforated steel screens when imported in rolls or in length and not cut to any special 
elxe or shape. 
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Schedule II.— (import Tariff)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Dut) 


n 

HI.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd. 

SUlver plate, silver Thread and wire an J 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

20 per cent. 

93 

SILVER MANUFACTURES, all sorts. 

All sorts of Metals other than iron and 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not othei 
wiso specified — 

Aluminium circles 

lb. 

1 6 

11 „ 

?r 


„ sheets . . 


1 4 

U .* 



Brass, patent or yellow metal sheets and 

CWt 

72 0 

11 „ 



sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
&quare loot, and* braziers and plates. 

„ patent or yellow metal in gots . . 


35 0 

11 



„ „ „ „ (old) 


30 0 

11 5F 



„ sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, 
Weighing less than 1 lb. per square foot. 

„ wire 


Ad valorem 

U „ 

>» 



n 

n >, 

IF 


„ all other sorts 


99 

11 .1 



Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 


91 

11 I, 

99 


„ braziers, sheets, plates and sheathiug. . 

cwt. 

80 0 | 

11 I, 



„ sheets, planiBhcd 


Ad valorem 

11 I, 

99 


„ nails and composition nails 

.... 

>» 

11 „ 

11 


» old 

cwt. 

40 0 

11 „ 



„ pigs, tiles, ingots cakes, bricks and 

n 

55 0 

11 

„ 


slabs. 

,, China, white, copperware 

lb. 

4 0 

11 „ 

11 


„ foii or dankpana, white, 10 or 11 in. X 

hundred 

4 0 

11 „ 

,, 


4 to 5 in. 

„ foil or dankpana, coloured, 10 to 11 in. 

leaves 

;* 

5 0 

11 I, 



X 4 to 5 in. 

„ wire, including phosphor-bronze 

.. . 

Ad valorem 

11 „ 



„ all other sorts, unmanufactured and 

.... 

.1 

11 ,1 

i» 


manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India which 
Is free. 

German silver 


20 0 

11 „ 

it 


Lead, pig . . 

cwt. 

11 F , 

>1 


Lead, all sorts (except sheets for tea chests) . . 

.... 

Ad valorem. 

U I, 

1* 


Quicksilver 

lb. 

2 6 

U I, 

*1 


Shot bird 

cwt. 

40 0 

11 II 

11 


Tin, block 

f , 

120 0 

7* » 

»i 


„ foil, and other sorts 

.... 

Ad valorem 

11 „ 

1. 
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Names and Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd, 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd. 

83 All sorts op Metals other than iron and 
steel, and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified— contd. 

Zinc or spelter, tiles, slabs or plates 
„ „ all other sorts including boiler 


28 o 11 per oent. 
Ad valorem 11 „ ,, 


All other sorts of metals and manufactures 
thereof. 


11 „ „ 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 

94 Trade catalogues and advertising circulars 
IMPORTED BY PACKET, BOOK OR PARCEL POST. 

f5 Paper and articles made of paper and papier 

MACHE, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and stationery including ruled 
or printed forms and account and manuscript 
books, drawing and copy books, labels, adver- 
tising circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christinas, Easter and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form ; including 
also wastepaper and old newspapers for packing 
but excluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars imported by packet, book, or parcel 
post. 

Old news papers in bales 


Ad valorem 11 per cent. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK. 

Railway material for permanent-way and roll- 
ing stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and othei 
material for bridges, rails, sleepers, bearing and 
fish-plates, fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, interlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, weigh-bridges, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagonB, traversers, trollies, trucks, 
and component parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, water 
cranes, water tanks and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry *• rail 
way M means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a Native 
State under the suzerainty of His Majesty and 
also such tramways as the Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette oj 
Indta, speciucally include therein 


Ad valorem 2*. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) — continued . 


No. 


III. 


Nameaof Articles. 


— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd . 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


.RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK i 
— contd. 


t6 Railway material for permanent way, etc. 

— contd . 

Provided also that only such articles shall be 
admitted as component parts of railway mate- 
rial as are indispensable for the working of rail- 
ways and are, owing to their shape or to other 
special quality, not adapted for any other) 
purpose. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

97 Cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or 
darning thread. 


93 COTTON PIECE GOO ds, thread other than sewing or! 

darning thread, and all other manufactured' 
cotton goods not otherwise specified. j 

99 Second-hand or used Gunny bags made of jute' 


100 


Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say — 


Flax, twist and yarn and manufactures of flax 
Haberdashery and millinery excluding articles 
made of Silk. 

Hemp manufactures 


Hoisery excluding articles made of Silk 
Jute twist and yarn and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
(see No. 99). 


Silk piece-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) and apparel, Japan and 
China (including Hongkong) Japan : — 

Paj, Thama; Jemken and Nankin, ail kinds, 
including striped printed, embossed and 
pine-apples. 


Satins and Koliaku, all kinds, including strip- 
ed, printed, woven and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds 

Jarina (Gold embroidered) 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds . . . . . . 


Fancies, printed and woven, including Geor- 
gettes, Kobe-crepes, crepe-de-chine, ninons 
and gauzes. 

Embroideries, all kinds including apparel . . 

Apparel other than embroidered, including 
Snawls, dhuties, scarves, mufflers, hand- 
kerchiefs and hosiery. 


Dupcttas and China Silk patkas 

Burmese Scarves (a) Paj 

„ (6) other kinds 

Cotton and Silk mixed satins, embroidered.. 


lb. 




>> 


Ad valorem 


A d valorem 


27 0 


32 0 

28 0 
39 0 
25 0 

38 0 


57 0 
42 0 


25 0 
30 0 
45 0 
16 0 


Duty 


Free. 


11 percent. 


Free. 


11 per cent 
11 , 

11 „ „ 

11 


20 * 

20 -. 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 


20 

20 

20 

20 


25 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— continued' 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Ill— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

VALINS AN1) TEXTILE FABlllCS— contd. 

Silk piece- goods (while or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) and apparel, Japan 
and China (including Hongkcng)- tcvtd. 


Its. a. 

1 


Cotton and silk mixed satins, other hinds . . 

lb. 

1 1 0 

20 per cent . 


„ Hosiery 


30 0 

20 „ 


, ,, Boscki all kinds 


1) 0 

20 „ „ 


Silk fonts 


16 0 

20 „ . , 


Otlu'i kinds including mixed appaiel 

•> 

Ad valorem 

20 ,, 


China (including Hongkong) llonans, all 
kinds, apparel and patkas 


0 0 

20 ,, „ 


Shantungs, all kinds, appal el and Patkas .. 


5 8 

20 . 


Corded, all kinds, except W oochow . . 


8 0 

20 ,, 


White cold W oochow. all kinds 


L8 0 

20 „ „ 


Crepe, Uau/.e and pai, all kinds 


23 0 

20 ,. 


Satins and fancies, all kinds . . 


32 0 

20 ,, 


Other kinds 

» 

Ad valorem 

20 „ „ 


Silk piece-goods, otlier than Japan and China 
(including Hongkong) and other manufac- 
tures of silk 



20 „ 


Silk yarn, noils and warps and silk thread . . 



11 „ „ 


Woollen yarn, knitting wool and other manu- 
factures of wool including felt. 


” 

11 „ „ 


All other soits of yarns and textile fabiics, 
not other wist* specified. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



11 , 

101 

AKiioi’LANfcS, aeroplane plants, aeroplane engines 
and aeroplane engine parts. 



2* , „ 

102 

Art, the following works of (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 



Free. 

103 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in 
No. 102. 


Ad valorem 

11 per cent 

104 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music and 
manuscripts. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

105 

Brushes and Brooms 

.... 

Ad valorem 

11 po cent 

106 

Building and Engineering materials, includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement, chalk and lime, 
clay, pipes of earthenware, tiles and all other 
sorts of building and engineering materials not 
otherwise specified. 


n 

11 „ „ 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff )— continued. 


//* 


No. 

J Names of Articles. 

i 

I 

1 Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — corUd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— contd. 

China clay 

ton. 

Us. a. 

180 0 

11 

per cent. 


Portland cement 

cwt. 

4 4 

11 

107 

Candles 


Ad valorem 

11 

»» 

103 

Cinematograph Films . — 

Exposed standard positive films new or used . . 

foot. 

0 4 

20 



Other films 


Ad valorem 

20 


109 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable 

.... 

9y 

11 


no 

FIBRE. 

Fireworks 


„ 

20 

rJ „ 

111 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 



1 1 


112 

described, for steam, sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured 



20 

li 

113 

Jewellery and Jewels 


i, 

20 

u » 

114 

Matches— 

(1) Tn boxes containing not more than 100 

Gross of box 


Es. a. 

0 12 


matches. 

(2) Tn boxes containing more than 100 matches 

os. 

For every 101) 


0 

12 

115 

Mats and Mattings 

matches or 
fraction there- 
of in each box. 
per gross of 
boxes. 

Ad valorem 

11 

per cent. 

116 

Oil cakes 


fr 

1L 

» »» 

117 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 


>> 

11 

>3 f I 

118 

Packing— Engine and Boiler— all sorts, ex- 



11 

tr 

119 

cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included in No. 82 and No. 96. 

Perfumery, excluding perfumed spirits (see 
No. 10)— 

Gowla husked and unhusked 

cwt. 

O') 0 

11 



Kapur kachri (zedoary) 


25 () 

ll 



Patch leaves (patchouli) 


35 0 

IL 

»> tt 


Eose-flowers, dried 

Imperial 

25 0 

1L 

If M 


Rose-water 

5 0 

11 

»> > » 

120 

Pitch, TAR and dammer except Damnier Batu . . 

gallon. 

Ad valorem 

11 



Daumier Batu 

cwt. 

7 0 

11 

>> )» 

121 

Pneumatic Rubber Tyres and tubes for motor 

»> 

Ad valorem 

20 


122 

oars, motor lorries, motor-cycles, motor- 
scooters, bicycles and tricycles. 

Polishes and compositions 



11 

>» •> 
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[ 

No. , 

j 

I 

Names ol Articles. j 

i 

I 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

123 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manuf actured— contd . 

MISCELLANEOUS— contd. 

Printing and Lithographing Material, namely, 


Ad valorem 

2fc fee cent. 

124 

presses, type, ink, brass rules, composing 
sticks, chases, imposing tables, and lithogra- 
phic stones, alluininium lithographic plates 
stereo-blocks, roller moulds, roller frames and 
stocks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perforating machines, gold blocking 
presses, stereotyping apparatus, niefal furni- 
ture, paper folding machines, and paging and 
numbering machines, but excluding paper ( see 
No. 95).* 

Prints, Engravings and Pictures, including 



20 „ „ 

125 

photographs and picture-cards . 

Rages lor the withering of tea leaf . 

.... 

»> 

21 n 

J 20 

Rubber tyres for motors and motor cycles, and 



11 „ „ 

127 

rubber tubes for tyres, and other manufactures 
of rubbers not otherwise specified. 

SBips and other vessels for inland and harbour 



2 1 H ,> 

128 

navigation, including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, imported entire or in sections. 

Smokers’ requisites, cxclud ing tobacco (se« 


»» 

20 „ „ 

129 

Nos. 25 to 27). and matches (No. 114) 

Soap 


i; 

11 » 

130 

Starch and farina 

.... 

», \ 

11 , » 

131 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 



11 ,/ .. 

132 

and marble. 

Tea-chests of Metal or wood whether imported 



24 „ „ 

133 

entire or in sections, provided that the Collector 
of Customs is satisfied that they are imported 
for the purpose of the packing of tea for trans- 
port in hulk. 

Toilet requisites, not otherwise specified 



11 .. „ 

134 

Toys, playing cards and requisites for games and i 

.... 

>i 

20 „ 

135 

spoits. 

Umbrellxs, including parasols and sunshades, and 


l* 

11 „ 

; 

130 ! 

fittings therefor. 

All other articles wholly or mainly manufac- 



11 „ 

137 

tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

Animals, living, all sorts 



Free. 

138 

Coral 


Ad valorem , 

11 per cent. 

139 

Specimens illustrative of natural science, in- 


: 

Free. 

140 

cluding also antique coins and medals. 

ALL OTHER ARTICLES NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED, 


Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 


including articles imported by post. 




* In exercise of the power conferred by section 23 of the Sea Customs Act 1878 (VIII of 1878), 
the Governor-General in Council is pleased to exempt from the payment of import duty leviable 
under Parts III and IV of Schedule II to the Indian Tariff Act, 1984 (VIII of 1894), the following 
igricultural implements when so constructed as to be worked by power, other than mauuai or 
animal namely: — WinnoTeis, Threshers, Mowing and Reaping Machines, Elevators, Seed-crushers, 
chaff-cutters. Root-cutters, Ploughs, Cultivators, Scarifiers, Harrows, Clod-crushers, Seed-drills, 
il ay-tedders and Rakes, 
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Schedule III.— -(Export Tariff). 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

1 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Rate of duty. 

1 

2 

3 

Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 

Raw Jute — 

(1) Cuttings 

(2) All other descriptions 

Jute manufactures when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods. 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 
twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute 
manufactures not otherwise specified. 

RICE. 

Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, 

Bale of 400 
lbs. 

Ton of 2,240 
lbs. 

Indian maund 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

14 0 

4 8 # 0 

20 0 0 

32 0 0 

0 3 0 

4 

but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are free. 

TEA. 

Te* 

of 82? lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 

100'lbg. 


18 0 

6 

Raw Hides and Skins if exported from 
Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

lb. 

C 5 0 

15 per cent 


( b ) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 

M 

0 2 0 

15 „ 


(2) Dry salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 2 0 

15 „ 


(6) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


0 10 

15 „ 


(3) Wet salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 2 0 

15 „ 


( b ) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 

piece. 

0 10 

15 „ 


(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

1 0 0 

15 „ 


(5) Sheepskins 

>» 

0 8 0 

15 „ 


Raw Hides and Skins if exported from any 
peace in British India other than Burma : — 
(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins, — 

Framed 

lb. 

0 6 0 

15 „ 


Unframed . . 


0 2 6 

15 >» 


(&) Buffaloes (including calf skins) — 

Framed 


0 2 6 

15 


Unframed 


0 16 

15 „ 


(2) Dry salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 2 0 

15 „ 


(b) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


0 1 1 

15 „ 


(3) Wet salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

n 

0 2 0 

15 „ 


t b) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 

,, 

0 10 

15 „ 


(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

piece. 

10 0 

15 „ 


(5) Sheep Skins 

»• 

0 8 0 

15 „ 


N. B .— Provided that, subject to such conditions as the Governor-General in Council may 
by notification in the Gazette of India prescribe, a rebate shall be granted to the exporter of two* 
third of the duty levied on hides and skins exported to any part of His Majesty's Dominions or 
of the territories of any Indian Prince or Ch 4 ef under the suzerainty of His Majesty or of any 
territories under the protection of His Majesty or in respect of which a mandate of the League 
of Nations is exercised by the Government of any part of His Majesty's Dominions. 
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India and the Wat , 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

The announcement, made at the Delhi Duibar he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 


in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis — On 3lst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been woun- 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert. 
France, when the Regiment was engaged In re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches. and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest raDgc. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 

55th Coke's Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he lea his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were lelt) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trendies south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sep- 
tember 1916, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
«vith him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
4lst Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
lie had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
iu that direction, but Lance -Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
tliis was not pern itted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer Warmer ; 
and stayed with hUn till just before dark when I 


the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up tile 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then, under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance, and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis — For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it Was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For mo-it conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters a distance of U miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. lie succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
ids horse was shot, and ho was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 
Rifles.— !• oi conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
j a lew other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. 1 oi the Lewis gun party opened fire aud was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Ivaran Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crow. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. lie kept ids gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day, and when a withdrawal was ordered, 
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assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard ot valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaidar Badlu Singh, 14fch Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaidar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dasfi and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. Ho was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 
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Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Cliapclle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh 28th Punjabis.-- For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise” inWaziistan on 10th April, 1921 He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when ail the 
haviidars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, ealled to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man ‘was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after lie was exhaused through three hours' 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The tollowiug aio the, duel regulations con- 
cerning passports : - 

1. Applications for Indian Passports must 
be made in the prescribed form, and submitted 
either direct or through the local authority — (a) 
in tho case of a resident in Britisli India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned ; (&) in the case of a resident in a 
Native State, to the Agent to tho Governor- 
General or Political Resident concerned. 

2. The charge for an Indian Passport is lie. 3 . 

3. Indian Passports arc granted to— (a) 
Natural-born British subjects; ( b ) wives and 
widows of such persons ; (c) Persons naturalized 
in the United Kingdom, in the British Colonics 
or in India; and (rf) Subjects o! Native States j 
in India. A married woman is deemed to be 
a subject of the State of which her husband 
is for tub time being a subject. 

4. Passports are granted upon the produc- 
tion of a declaration bv the applicant (in the ease 
of child under 15 requiring a separate passport 
by the child’s parent or guardian) in tho pre- 
scribed form of application verified by a declara- 
tion made by a Political Officer, Magistrate, Justice 
of the Peace, Police Officer not below the rank of 
Superintendent or Notary Public, resident in 
India. If possible the declaration should be 
signed by an officer of the district in which the 
applicant is resident . Otherwise tho issue of a 
Passport may bo delayed while enquiries are 
being made from the local authorities. 

5. If the applicant for a Passport be a Natur- 
alized British subject, the certificate of naturali- 
zation must be forwarded with the form of appli- 
cation to the Officer empowered to grant the 
Passport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to the applicant through the person who may 


have verified the declaration. Naturalized 
British subjects will be described as such, in 
their Passports, which will bo issued subject to 
the necessary qualifications. 

6. Small duplicate unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be included) 
must bo forwarded with tho application for a 
Passport, one of which must be certified on the 
back by the person verifying the declaration 
made in the application form. 

7. Indian Passports are not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They may 
be renewed by any competent British Authority 
for four further periods of two years each after 
which fresh Passports must be obtained. The 
fee for each renewal is Re. 1. 

8. Passports cannot be Issued or renewed 
on behalf of persons already abroad : such 
persons should be told to apply for Passports 
to the London Foreign Office or nearest British 
Mission or Consulate. Passports must not be 
sent out of India by post. 

9. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write English a transcription 
in English should be placed below the ap|>licant’s 
vernacular signature in the form of application. 
In the case of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the form of application, which should be 
certified by the person verifying the declaration. 

Parda nashin or gosha women desirous of 
travelling from India to Malaya, the Straits 
Settlements, tho East Africa Protectorate, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Mauritius, the Nyassaland 
Protectorate and the Union of South \frica are 
exempted from the necessity of attaching their 
photographs to their applications for passports 
or of appearing In person- before the passport 
issuing authorities. 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 

[Season 1920-21]. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 


Messrs. Douetil and Page’s Cally (7st 

811bs.), Stokes 1 

Mr. Thaddeua’ Unitoi (8st. 811>s ), J. G. 

Meekings 2 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Misri Lai (7st. 81bs.), Wal- 
ker 3 

Mr. Be Souza’s Mordennis (8st. 131bs.), 
Wood . . . . 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; one 
length. Time— 3 mins. 

Metropolitan Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Douetil’s Pompano (7st. lOlbs., dec. 

lib.), Bond 1 

Mr. Swan’s Goldgainer (8st. 131bs.), North- 

more 2 

H. H. the Maharani of Cooch Behar’s Nout- 
butweel (8st. 12Ibs.), Harrison . . . . 3 

Mr. Avasia’s Eudoxus (7st. lOlbs ), Dobie 4 

Won by one length, a short head and one 
length. Time — lmin. 13 3-5 secs. 

Prince of Wales' Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Galstaun’s Simon's Choice (8st. 41bs.), 


Shatwell 1 

Mr. Lander’s Allan Brig (7st. 61bs.), Stokes 2 
Mr. Be Souza’s Violinist (7st., dec 21bs.), 
Meekings 3 


Mr. De Souza's Mordennis (8st 131bs.),Wood 4 

Won by half a length and one and a quarter 
lengths. Time — 1 min. 40 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 11 miles. — 

General Raja Sir Hari Singh’s Good Heal tin 
(7st. 71bs., cd. 7st. lllbs.), Beasley .. f . 
Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (7st. 71bs.), J. G. ( 1 

Meekings J 

Mr. Low’s St. Nathey (7st. 71bs., cd. 7st. 

* 81bs.), Young 3 

Mr. Galstaun’s St. Quin (9st.), Shatwell 4 

Won by dead heaters by half a length. 
Time — 2 mins. 6 secs. 

Macpherson Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs. - 


Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (8st. 131bs.), Ruiz 1 
Mr. De Souza’s Mordennis (8st. 121bs.), 

Wood 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s Crenides (8st. 51bs.), 

Shatwell 3 

Messrs. Douetil and Page’s Cally (8st. 31bs.), 
Harrison 4 


Won by a short head, half a length and one 
and a half lengths. Time — 2 mins. 29 
secs. 


King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s Not Much (9st. 

3Ibs.), Riley . . .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Roubaix (9st. 3Ibs.), W. 

Huxley 2 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Quarryman (Ost. 31bs.), 
Barden . . . . . . . . . . 3 

If. n. the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Char- 
lie’s Smile (9st. 3Ibs.), Ruiz . . . . 4 

Won by one length, one and a half lengths 
and a short head. Time— lmin. 38 4-5 
secs. 

Grand Military Chase. Distance miles. — 

Major McCudden’s Truncheon (list. lOlbs ), 

Owner 1 

Colonel Commandant Pooler’s Traveller 
(list. lOlbs.), Captain Barker . . . . 2 

Lt.-Colonel Gill and Capt. Rayneau’s Centre 
(list. lOlbs.), Captain Coles . . . . 3 

Won by six lengths and distance. Time — 
5mins. 17 4-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance If miles. — - 
Mr. Goculdass’ Silver Saint (list. 31bs.), 


Lyons 1 

Genl. Raja Sir Hari Singh’s Sunstroke 

(Ost. lllbs.), Mr. Prowell 2 

Mr. Douetil’s Ugly Gosling (list. 31bs.), 

Murrell 3 

Mr. Harrison’s Gavrelle (lOst. 31bs.), 
Thompson 4 


Won by three lengths, two lengths and six 
lengths. Time — 3 mins. 15 2-5 secs. 

Prince of Wales’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. Galstaun’s Galway Gate (Ost. 31bs.), 

Bellhouse 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Hell Metal (7st. 121bs ), 

Walker 2 

Mr. Jesirarn’s Quarryman (Ost. 31bs.), 

Riley 3 

Mr. Goculdas’ Plymouth Rock (8st. 71bs.), 
Huxley 4 


Won by two lengths, one and a quarter 
lengths and one and a half lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 13 secs. 

Bengal Cup. Distance If miles. — 


Mr. Vernon’s Sugar Cane (lOst. lib.), 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. Bashir All’s Black Friar (7st. 21bs.), 

Ritchie 2 

Mr. Essajee’s Steel Blue (list. 121bs.), 

Huxley 3 

II . H. the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Tipster 
(8st.), Morris 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length, a 
sWt head and two and a half lengths. 
1. ua— 2 mins. 12 1-5 secs. 
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Racing. 


Viceroy's Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. Goculdass’ Roubalx (Ost. 31bs.), Huxley 1 
Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s Not Much (Ost. 

.‘libs.), Riley 2 

H. 11. the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Char- 
lie’s Smile (Ost ), Ritchie 3 

Mr. Thaddeus’ T T nitoi (9st. 31bs.), Ruiz.. 4 

Won bv a short head, one and three-quarter 
lengths and one and a quarter lengths. 
Time— 2 mins 50 4-5 sees. 


Willingdon Plate. Distance \{ miles. — 

Messrs. Skelton and Peachey’s Aleli ( 8 st. 

81 ba.), Harrison 1 

Mr. Galst aim’s Simon’s Choice (Sst. 61bs.), 
Orrell . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s St. Quin ( 8 st. lllbs.), Barden 5 
Mr Frank’s Brendan ( 8 st. lib), Morris.. 4 

Won by half a length, the same and three 
lengths. Time — 2 mins. 6 3-5 secs. 


Cooch Debar Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs — 

Mr. Low’s St Nathey (7st. 8 Ibs.), Smith.. 1 
Messrs. Evers and Eddi’s Limton (7st 21 bs.), 
Dobio . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H H the Maharaui of Cooch Behar’s Prin- 
cess 11a (7st. 31bs.), Ritchie.. .. 3 

H. H the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Char- 
lie’s Smile (Ost. 71bs.), Rosey.. .. 4 


Colaha Cup Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr A. .T. De Souza’s Violinist ( 8 st. 12 lbs ), 

Higgins .. 1 

Mr. N Beginaliomed’s Pourboire (7st. 

lOlbs.), Morris . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Goculdass’ Tagamour (7st. Olbs.), Har- 
rison . . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by three lengths, one and three- 
quarter lengths and one and a quarter 
lengths. Time — 2 ruins 20 1-5 sees. 


Bombay. 


liy culla Club Cup Distance l\ miles. — 

Mi Galstaun’s St. Quin ( 8 st. Olbs.), Barden l 


Mr. Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice ( 8 sl dibs ) 

Orrell 

Messrs. Skelton and Peachey’s Aleli (Kst 
5Ibs), Harrison 


•U 

J 


Mr. Goculdass’ ltoubaix (Ost. Olbs.), Huxley 4 

Won by one length, dead heat, and two 
lengths. Time — 2 mins. 51 2-5 secs. 


Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Frank’s Brendan (7st. 121bs.), Morris 1 
Mr. Galstaun’s Starshot ( 8 st lOlbs.), Orrell 2 
Mr. G. K. 1). Langley’s Poignant (Ost. 

41 bs.), Barnett . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s Not Much (list 
71bs.), Stokes . . . . , . . . 4 

Won b> half a length, one length and three 
quarters ot a length. Time — 1 min 39 
1-5 sees. 

Mansfield Plate. Distance 0 furlongs. - 

Mr Nadir F. Garda’s Dorania (7st. 21 bs.), 
Townsend . . . . . . .1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Galwaj Gate (S)st Olbs.), 
Orrell . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Langley’s Poignant (Ost. 41bs.), Barnet 3 
Mr R. R. S ’s Quarrynian (Ost 21bs.), Lam- 
bert 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths, three- 
quarters of a length, and halt a length. 
Time— 1 min. 14 2-5 secs 


Mr. Hillman’s Quito Dark ( 8 st ), Flynn .. 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length, a short- 
neck and halt a length. Time — 1 min 
39 3-5 secs. 

Bombay City Plato. Distance 1 J miles. — 

Mr. Galstaun’s Starshot (7st. Olbs.), Orrell 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ ltoubaix (Ost. 71bs.), 
Huxley . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s (-renides ( 8 st.), Rose. . . . 3 

Mr Kelso’s l’laxtol (7st. 71 bs.), Lambert.. 4 

Won by one length, one and a half lengths 
and two lengths. Time — 2 mins. 5 secs. 

Melbourne Plate. Distance 7 furlongs and 65 
yards — 

Mr 8 angidas Jesiram’s Not Much ( 8 st. Olbs.), 


Stokes . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Verge (Ost.), Huxley . . 2 
Mr. It. R. S.’s Quarrjman (Ost. 41bs.), Brown 3 
Messrs. Skelton and Peachey's Aleli ( 8 st. 
lOlbs.), Harrison .. .. .. ..4 


Won by two lengths, a neck and the same, 
'time — 1 min. 20 1-5 secs. 

Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. It. R, S.’s Way nil etc (7st. 41 bs.), Town- 
send . . 1 

Mi. R K. S.’s Quarrynian (Ost. 31bs.), Brown 2 
Mr. Goculdass’ Verge (Ost. Jib), Huxley. 3 
Mr. 'Thaddeus’ Cold gainer ( 8 st. Olbs.), Ruiz* 4 

Won by a short neck, one and a half lengths 
and Half a length. Time — 1 min. 15 2-5 
secs. 

Tuil Chib Cup. Distance 1J miles — 


Flying Plate. Distance 5 fmlongs — 

Mr. R. It. S.’s Quarrt man (Ost ), Brown . . 1 
Mr. Galstauu’s Galway Gate (fist. 41 bs.), 

Orrell . . . . 2 

Jl. H. the Maharajah of Nawanagar’s Wes- 
tern Wave (Ost. 21bs ), Ruiz . . . . 3 

Messrs. A. S. Mooloobhoy and Pine’s Cresset 
( 8 st. lib.), Harrison . . . . .4 

Won by a head, one length and the same. 
Time — lmin 2-5 secs. 


Mr. Goculdass’ Rose Hill (7st. lOlbs.), 
Herbert . . . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Tipper- 
ary ( 8 st lib.), Morris . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Heath's Dilawar (7st, 131bs.), Donnelly 3 
Mr. A. E. Stephen’s Huntsman (7st. 3lbs. ), 

Meekings 4 

Won by a quarter of a length, a short, head 
and half a length Time- 2 mins. 51 2-5 
1 secs. 




Bombay Derby. Distance U miles.— 

Mr. Heath’s Dilawar (7st. bibs.), Donnelly. 1 
Mr. Goeuldass’ Trade Mark (7st. 41bs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Felice’s Kitchener (7 si. nibs.), Lambert. 3 
Mr Goeuldass’ Waabil (Ost 11 lbs), Bona.. 4 
Won by three- quarto is ol a length, one 
length and a short head. Time 2 mins. 
5:i 3-5 secs. 

Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 lurlongs 41 
yards— 

Mr. Galstaun’s Galway Gate (7st. 21bs ), 
Bose . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Goeuldass’ Boubaix (9st ), Huxley . . 2 

H.H. the Maharajah of Nawan agar's Western 
Wave (bst. 81 bs ), 'rownsend . . . . 15 

Won by six lengths and ten lengths Time — 

I min. 13 1-5 secs. 

Bajpipla Gold ( up. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Goeuldass’ Koubaix (9st.l211>s ), Huxh\\ ) 
Mr. Langley’s Poignant (9st 41bs.), Barnett j 1 
H. H. the Maharajah of Nawanagar’s 
Western Wave (9st, 41bs), Bowley .. 3 
Mr. Hastings’ Love Glass (7st. bibs ) Bul- 
lock . • • 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length and the 
same Time — 1 nun. 39 1-5 sees. 

Boyal Connaught Cup. Distance 1 \ miles. — 
H. II. the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Dart- 
moor (9st. 51 bs), Brown.. .. .. 1 

Mr. Heath’s Dilawar (bst ), Donnelly . . 2 

H. H. the Maharajah of Bujpipla’s Tipper- 
ary (8st. 2!bs.), Morris 3 

Mr. Dawoodbhoy Kense>’s Cessation (brt . 

1 libs ), Bowley . . 4 

Won by two lengths, half a length and the 
same. Time — 2 mins. 20 sees. 


Poona. 

Poona Country Bred Derby. Distance 7 fur- 
longs— 

Mr. Heath’s Steel Blue (9st. 121 bs), Mc- 
Pherson . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Heath’s Jovial (7st. 121bs.), Donnell V.. 2 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Come On 
(9st.), Easton . . . . . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Black 

Top (9st.), Mitchell 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths, 
three-quarters ol a length and the same. 
Time— 1 min. 34 1-5 sees. 

Poona Arab Derby. Distance 1 £ miles.- - 

Mr. Noble’s Brindisi (bst. 8lbH.), Wood .. 1 
Yuvarajn of Kolhapur’s Kusra (bst. 

J 21 bs.), Townsend .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. Mahmood Shirazee’s Shinns (bst. ) 

31bs.), Mortis ( 

Mr. Goeuldass’ Wabil (7st. 9lbs.), ( 

Purtoosingh ) 

Won by half a length, three-quarters of a 
length, dead heat. Time 2 mins. 53 
4-5 secs. 


Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s Not Much (9st.), 

Blley. . 1 

Mr. 11 B S’s. Quarryman (9st. 21 bs.), Town- 
send 2 

Mr. Langley’s Poignant (9st 21 bs.), Barnett. 3 
Mi Goeuldass’ Verge (bst. 71bs ), Walker . 4 
Won by one length, three and a half lengths, 
and half a length. Time — 1 min. 42 3-5 


! Aga Khan’s Cup Distance 1 i miles.— 

! Mr. Sangidas .Jesiram’s Not Much (9st. 
Tibs.), Blley 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Misri Lai (bst. 71bs.), J. G. 1 
Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Plaxtol (bst. 71 bs.), McPherson. . 3 

Mr. Goeuldass’ William the Beau (9st. 21bs.), 
Huxley . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won bv a short head, one length and half a 
length. Time— 2 mins. 37 4-5 sees. 

Ganesliklimd Plate. Distance 0 furlongs. — 
Messrs Langley and Gcddis’ Vallance (7st. 

6 lhs.), Herbeit . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr B. R. S^’h Quarryman (9st.), Lambert.. 2 

Mr. Goeuldass’ Verge (bst. 5bs ), Harrison 3 
H. H the Maharajah of Nawanagar’s West- 
ern Wave (9st ) . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one length, three-quarters of a 
length and the same. Time— 1 min. 

1 3 secs. 

Poona Country Bred St Leger. Distance 1 { „ 
miles. — 

Mr. Heath’s Steel Blue (lOst. lib.), 

McPherson I 

Mr. Pine’s Come On (9st.), Bowley.. . . 2 

Mr. Heath’s Jovial (7st. lllbs.), Lambert 3 
Genl. Baja Sir Ilan Singh’s Criadillo (bst. 
Hlbs.), Donnelly 4 

Won by two lengths, two and a half lengths 
and three-quarters of a length. Time — 

2 mins. 15 4-5 sees. 

Governor’s (’up. Distance round the Course. — 
Mr. Heath’s Dilawar (bst. 51bs ), McPherson 1 

Uvaraja of Kolhapur’s Kusra (7st. 51bs ), 
Lambert . . . . . . . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharajah of Rajpipla’s Tipper- 
ary (bst. 1 31bs ), Morris . . . . . . 3 

Mr Saved Bashid’s Desert Flower (7st. 

71bs ), Biteliie 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length, half a 
length and a short head. Time — 3 mins. 

6 3-5 sees. 

Turf Club Gup. Distance 1 1 miles. — 

Uvaraja of Kolhapur’s Kusra (7st. 71bs.), 
Lambert . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. M. Shaffy’s Golslian (7st. 31hs.), Town- 
send . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Heath’s Dilawar (bst . 91bs.), McPherson 3 
H. H. the Maharajah of Bajpipla’s Tipper- 
ary (bst. 131bs.), Morris 4 

Won bv three-quarters of a length, one 
length and half a length. Time — 2 mins. 

51 1-5 secs. 



Racing 


Western India Derby Stakes. Distance 1| 
miles — 

Mr. Goculdass’ The Count (Hst. lllbs), A. 

C. Walker I 

Mr. Hold's Qui\er (Hst. 5Ibs ), Harrison 2 
Mr Goculdass’ Night Bomber (Kst 81bs ), 
Purtoosingh . . . . . . . 3 

Mi Bangle} 's Sweet Adare (8st 8|bs ) 

Barnett ' .4 

Won by a neck, another neck and a head 
Time — 2 mins 10 1-5 sees 

Western India Slakes Distance 1 \ miles 
Mr. Prank’s Brendan (Hst. nibs), Morns 1 

Messrs. Skelton and Peachey’s Aleli (8st 
Lillis ), Harrison . . 2 

Mr. Sangulas .Terrain’s Not Much (Ost 
dibs.), Kile} , •{ 

Mr Langley’s Poignant (9s1 41bs ) 
Barnett 4 

Won by a sliort head, a head and halt a 
length Time — 2 mins 8 2-5 sees 

Aga Shamshndin Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Frank’s Brendan (8st lOlbs.), Morris 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Verge (8st 81l»s ), Hu\le\ 2 

Mr Langley’s Poignant (Ost 51bs ), Bar- 
nett . . 

11 H the Maharajah of Nawanagai’s 
Bruce Lodge (8st 51 bs ), Bow lev . . 

Won by three-quarters of a length, the same 
and half a length. Time — 1 min 43 secs. 

St Leger Plate Distance round Course 
and distance — 

Messrs Skelton’s and Peachey’s Aleli 
(8sl Lllbs ), Harrison . I 

Mr. Frank’s Brendan (8st. 11 lbs), Morris 2 
Mr Thaddeus’ First First (Ost ), Barnett 3 

Mr. Goculdass’ Mordennis (8st Tibs ), 

Huxley . 4 

Won by three lengths, one and a quarter 
lengths and one length Time — 2 mins. 

50 1-5 sees. 

King lid ward Memorial PI.it e. Distance 
1 mile. — 

Mr Heath’s Marcodia (8st Hll»s ), A C. 

Walker 1 

Mr P. C. Singlianee’s Mist (8s< dibs ), Town- 
send . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs ,1. B. Ainsworth’s Verna (Tst. 121hs.), 

Berber* a 

Mr. R. >L. Gahagan’s (ally (Ost lOlhs.), 
Donneliy . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one and a half lengths, one length 
and one and a quarter lengths. Time — 

1 min. 44 secs. 

Prince of Wales Steeplechase. Distance 
2£ miles. — 

Mr Heath's 0. C. Honeymoon (list.), 
Major Warden 1 

Lt -Colonel G. Moore’s Daroji II (lost. 
9Ibs,). Owner 2 j 
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Captain D. H. M. Carbery’s Avro (12st. 
8lbg.), Owner 3 

Bt.-Col. Gill and Capt. ltaynean’s Centre 
(lost ), McPherson .. .. ..4 

Won by a distance, one and a half lengths 
and a distance 1 . Time — 0 mins. 10 
2-5 secs 

Prince' of Wales’ Cup Distance 1 ' miles, — 
Mr S li A Waliab’s Lamington (Tst. 

4 lbs.), Townsend .. . .. •• 1 

Mr Heath's Dilawar (Hst. 1 libs ), Mc- 
Pherson . . . • • • 2 

Yuvaraja ol Kolhanore’s Knsra (8st 41bs ), ) 

Bullock . . [3 

Mr Goculdass’ Tvrant (Tst 1 1 IDs ) Walker » 
Won In half a length, the same and a dead 
heat Time— 2mins 53 secs. 

Lucknow. 

Great Oudh Handicap Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mi Ahmed Hazann’s Fseoit (8st lib), 
Northmore . . . . • l 


Raja Siipal Singh's Lightenin 

g (Hst Hlbs.), 

Mason 

. . . . 2 

Mr S Rasim Ali’s Call isle 

(Tst 1 libs.). 

O’Brien 

..3 

Mi. A. Basvaraj Hrs* Aiab 

Knight (Ost 

1 libs ), J Flynn 

..4 


Won In two lengths, halt length and one 
length. Time— 1 min. 3 secs. 


Governors' Cup Distance lj miles — 

Mr AM Fawcett’s Traceable (Ost ), 

Pullin 1 

Mr Aliba’s Idyll (8st I libs.), J. E. L 
Harrison ... - . . 2 

Mr S Bashir All’s Double Win (Hst 51 Its ), 

O’Brien -3 

Baja Sripal Singh’s Talcum (Ost 41bs.), 

Ruiz . . • • * 

Won by a sliort. head, the same and three- 
quarters ot a length Time —1 min 43 sees. 

Murray Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Mirza Mahomed Hosain’s Witch Doc- 
tor (Hst. 81 bs.), Mujeed 1 

Mr Thomas’ Silver Gift (Ost 21l)s.), Pullin 2 
Mr. Grant’s Capricorn (Tst), M. Hoyt . 3 
Mr B. N. Bhargava’s White Poppy (Ost 

51 bs ), Trahan 4 

Won by a short neck, two lengths and a neck. 
Time- 1 min. 4:5 3-5 sees. 

Army Cup Distance T lurlongs — 

Captain C IL Jackson's Senstord (list. 

01 bs ), Capt Barker • • • • • • I 

Messrs. Deane Freeman and Fawcett's 
Bepartce (list. Tibs). Mr Fawcett.. 2 
Captain Ward and Mr. Ferguson's Garden 
Reach <10st. 81hs ), Mr. Ferguson .. 3 

Major N. A. H. Campbell’s Smiling Morn 

(Ost 1211>s.), Owner 4 

Won by a short head, ahead and one length, 
Time— 1 min. 32 secs. 
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Racing. 


Lucknow Grand National. Distance 2J 
miles. — 

Mr. Ivan Jones’ China Egg (12st. 211b.), 
Mr. Stewart 1 

Mr. C. N. Douetil’s Henrietle (9st. 5lbs.), 
Meades . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Captain Wallington’s What Next (9st 
81bs.), Capt. Newill . . . . . . 3 

Won by eight lengths and three lengths. 
Time — 5 mins. 16 1-5 sees. 

Ci\H Service Cup Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. T. Swan’s Fleurette (9st. 31l>8.), North- 


more . . . . 1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Green Tearl ( ). Ruiz 2 

Nawabzada S. N. Meerza’a May Morn (9st. 
31bs.), Pullin 3 


Won by half a length and a neck. Time — 
1 min. 18 secs. 


Taluqdar’s Cup. Distance IT miles. — 

Mr. Pine’s Mountain Apple (8st. Tibs ), 
Harrison . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Essajee’s Steel Blue (l)st-. 51bs ), J. 

Flynn 2 

Mr. Pine’s Sugar Cane (9st. 41bs.), Ruiz . . 3 
Genl. Raja Sir Hari Singh’s Belgraven (7st. 
5Ibs.), Mason 4 


W T on by a neck, two lengths and two and a 
half lengths. Time — 2 mins. 44 secs. 

Windsor Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major N. A. H. Campbell’s Smiling Mom 
(10st. 4Ibs ), H. R. JT. the Prince of Wales. 1 

Major G. Condor’s Middleton (9st. lOlbs.), 


Capt. Barker . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Grant’s Capricorn (9st. 81bs.), Mr. Jack- 
son . . . . 3 


Won by half a length and one and a half 
lengths. Time — 1 min. 19 secs. 

Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 
Mr. Galstaun’s Green Pearl (9st. 71bs.), Ruiz 1 


Mr. E. D. Raymond’s Phyllis (8st. 121bs.), 

Higgins 2 

The Rajkot of Kaikunthapur’s Elsie R. (9st. 

71bs.), Harrison 3 

Mr. Mark’s Careless Girl (9st. 71bs ), Trahan. 4 
Won by a length, a short head and three- 
quarters of a length. Time — 1 min. 6£ 
secs. 


Patiala Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr.Fawcett’s Traceable (9st. 81bs.), Pullin. ) . 
Mr. Aliba’s Idyll (8st. 131bs.), Harrison. . ] 1 

Raja Sripal Singh’s Talcum (Oat. 21bs.), 

Mason 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length. Time — 

1 min. 45 secs. 

Prag Narain Bhargava Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
S'. H. the Maharajah of Patiala's Red Duke 

(tost. 9 lbs.), Northmore , , , . X 


Raja Sripal Singh and Kunwar Raj end ra 
Singh’s Bally Apple (8st. 71bs.), Delis . . 2 
Capt. Round’s Priscilla (7st.), Brownlee . . 3 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Maple 
(iOst. 31bs ), Mitchell 1 

Won by a short head, one length and three- 
quarters of a length. Time — 1 min. 40 
2-5 secs. 

Gwalior. 

Gwalior Cup Distance 7 fui longs - 
Mr. Hasting’s Gunda (7st. 121bs.), Bullock 1 

Mr. Bashir Ali’s Double Win (8st. lOlbs.), 
Harrison . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Begmahomed’s Mim (7st. 31 bs ), M 

Hoyt 3 

Mr. Peachey’s Balira (9st.), J. Flynn . . 1 
Won by three-quarters oi a length, halt a 
length and one length. Time- -1 mm. 

29 secs. 

Sciudia Cup. Distance lj miles — 

Mr. Vernon’s Fleurbaix (7st. 71bs ), Lambert I 

Mr. Goculdass’ Catchup (8st 61bs ), Purtoo- 
sitigli . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Peachey’s Cyanite (7st. I2lbs), Harrison 3 
Mr. Galstaun’s Golden Squaie (9st. 121bs ), 
Bloss . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a length, half a length and a neck. 
Time — 1 min. 49 3-5 secs 

Mathradas Goculdass Chip. Distance 6 fur- 
longs.— 

Messrs Hastings and Gutherie’s Tit Bits 


(9st ), Bullock I 

Mr. Nassim Sahib’s Black Ivory (8st. I libs.), 

Donnelly 2 

Mr. Goculdass’ Royal Court (8st. 9lbs.), 

Harrison . . 3 

Mr. Karbhari’s Alladin (8st. Olbs ), Morris . . 4 


Won by a short head, three-quarters of a 
length an J a neck. Time — 1 min. 23 2-5. 
secs. 

Galstaun Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Galstaun’s No Ball (8st. 51bs.), Morris . i 
Mr. Peachey's Balira (9st.), Flynn . . .2 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Gladiator (8st. 

3 bs.), Bowley 3 

Mr. Heath’s She She (8st. 41bs.), Donnelly. . 4 
Won by one length, and a head. Time — 1 
rain. 15 3-5 secs. 

Sir Appaji Rao Sitolc Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
H. H. the Maharajah of Patiala’s Red Duke 


(IOst. 2lbs.j, Barden 1 

Mr. Bashir Ali’s Black Friar (8st. 51bs.), 
Morris . . . . 2 

Lt.-Colonel Ikbalmahomed Khan’s Sweet 
Apple (8st. lib.), Flynn . . . . 3 

Messrs. Hastings and Gutherie’s Toddy (7st. 

91bs.), Bullock 4 

Won by half a length, the same and two and 
a half lengths. Time — l min. 57 1-5 
secs. 
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Meerut. 

Meerut Silver Vase. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. Barton’s Taiseer (7st.), M. Hoyt . . I 
Mr. Nethersole’s Logic (7st. lib.), Mitchell. 2 
Captains Holt and Ward’s Axis (8st. lllbs.), 

Alford 3 

Mr. Mullick’s Antonio (7st. 9lbs ), Japlieth. 4 
W r on by a neck, one length and a neck. 
Time- -1 min. 35 4-5 secs. 

Meerut Cold Cup. Distance 6 furlongs-- 

If. K. the Maharajah of Patiala’s Ballincurra 
(1 1st. 71 bs ), Harrison 

Thakur Chandrika Prasad’s Kislioree (7st. 

81bs ). Japheth 

Raja ttiipal Singh’s Indian Made (7st ), 
Bona . . . . . . . .3 

Won by a short bead and five lengths, 'rime — 

L min. Id 2-5 sees. 

•lodhpur Cup. Distance 2 miles.— 

Mr Crawthei’s Lady Disdain (lOst. lOlbs), 
Mr. Steer . . * . . . . . . . . 1 

Captain Wallingt.on’s Bolnink ( 1 1st. lOlbs ), 

Thompson 

bt.-Colonel (Jill and Captain Kavneau’s 
Susie (lOst LOlbs ), Captain Mad in 

Won by ten lengths and the same Time ~ 

4 mins. 24 secs. 

Meerut Military Cup. Distance 1J miles. — 

Mr. Grant’s Capricorn (9st. 7Ibs ), Captain 

Martin 

Captain Ward and Mr Ferguson’s Garden 
Reach (list. 131bs.), Mr. Ferguson 
Major Campbell’s Smiling Mom (list. 41bs ), 
Owner 

Mr. McCuisli’s The Poacher (lOst. 51 bs.), 
Owner 

Won by three lengths and lour lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 44 secs. 

Lieutenant-Governor's Cup Distance 2 miles. — 


Messrs. Byass and Sheppard’s Reigning Star 

(12sfc. 31bs.), Mr. Byass 1 

Mr. Deane Freeman’s Gorgeous George (lOst. 

lOlbs.), Mr. Fawcett 2 

Lt .-Colonel Moore’s Daroji II (lOst.), Captain 

Newill 3 

Major Cameron’s Glengarry (lOst. lllbs.), 
Major McCudden . . 4 


Won by forty-two lengths and forty lengths. 
Time — 4 mins. 34 2-5 secs. 

Governor- General’s Cup. Distance li miles.— 
Genl. Raja Sir Hari Singh’s Belgraven 

(8&t. 61 bs.), Beasley 1 

Messrs. V. J. Reid and W. King’s To-day 

(9st. 91bs.), Trahan 2 

Thakur Maheswari Prasad’s Savant (9st. 

41bs.), Abdul Wahid 3 

Mr. A. W. Essa’s I)aueht> (8st. 31bs.), Mujeed 4 
\\ on by two and a half lengths, the same and 
one and a half lengths. Time— 2 mins. 

17 1-5 secs. 


Tikra Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs. Hadiapikhau and Syed Osman 
Qadar’s Rangoon (7st 131bs.), Alford . . 1 

Captain Forth’s Powder Putt (9st. 8lbs), 

Fozard 2 

Captain Hodgin’s Nadim (8st.5lbs.), Beasley 3 

Mr. Ibrahim Moasar’s Spark (8st. 11 Bis.), 

Etlial 1 

Won by one and a quarter lengths, two and a 
half lengths and a head. Time - I min. 

16 4-5 secs. 

Madras. 

Vonkatigiri Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

Vuvarajaof Kolhapur’s Anaiza (lOst lOlbs ), 
Brown • t 

Mr. ,1. Cromwell’s Reuter (9st 31 bs ), White 2 
Mi. GoeuldasH* Rashid (8st lib.), Mw* kings 5 
Won by om* length and a ii(‘ck. Time -l 
min. 54 1-5 secs. 

1. C. S Cup. Distance 5 furlongs - 
Messrs. Cherry and Heaton’s Wee Dote 

(9st.), R. Grace I 

Lt. the Baja ol VenkatigirFs Ormc D’or 
(9st.), O’Sliaunessv . . • -2 

1L. If. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Armistice 
(9st 3Ibs ), Babu jan . . . . 1 

I Won by ten lengths and a hurt bead. 

! Time— 1 min 33 1-5 sees. 

1 M S. Cup. Distance 5 turlongs. 

Mr. R R S.’s llione(8st. lllbs.), Brown . 1 

1 II. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Little Spec 

(8st.), Babu jan -2 

2 h. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Bermthia 

(8st. lOlbs ), Mitchell • . • • • 3 

3 won by two and a half lengths and three- 

quarters of a length. Time— l min. 

4 5 sec-. 

Lady Willingdon Plate. Distance l mile. - 
Yuvarajaof Kolhapur’s Anaiza (lost. 31bs.), 

Brown 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Marauder (8st 51bs.), Meek- 

ings - 

Mr. J. H. Nlcholl’s Mitigation (8st. 131bs.), 

E. S. Grace 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length and the 
same. Time— 1 min. 52 4-5 we*. 

Governor’s Cup- Distance 1 miles - 
Mr. R. R S ’» Archer (lost. 4lbs.), Brown. . I 
II. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Ben Gill 

(8st. 61 bs ), Quinn • • 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Two Gates (8st. 31 bs.), Meek- 

ings J 

Won by a short head and a head. Time - 
2 mins. 44 3-5 secs. 

Admiral’s Cup. Distance l mile 1 furlong — 

Mr. Ali Asher’s Keynote (8st. 81 bs ), Quinn. 1 
Mr. Borajannah’s Moonlight (9st ), Babu- 

Mr ai f£. it. Dunks’ Nawabzada (9st. 3jbs ), 

Mitchell •• 5 

Won by one length and five lengths, lime— 

2 mins. 3 secs, 
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Duke of Connaught’s Stakes. Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. R. R. S.s. Jewel (9st. I21bs.), Brown . . 1 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Cerago 

(lOst. 4lbs.), Quinn 2 

Messrs. Cherry and Heaton’s Wee Dote 

(8ht. Qlbs ). H. (trace 3 

Won by one length and half a length. 
Time— 1 min. 23 2-5 secs. 

Bobhili Cup. Distance 1} miles — 

Mr. Newman Sander’s Way of an Eagle 

(8st. 1 31 bs.), Brown 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Max (8st 

lib ), Quinn 2 

Mr. Mesmaranah’s Kapri (9st. 121bs.), 

White 3 

Won by one and a half lengths and two 
lengths Time — 2 mins. 28 3-5 sees. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. C. Berridge’s Hclencourt (9st. 51bs.), 
Quinn . . . . • • • • 1 

H H. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Bibell 
de Langton (8st 51b c ..), Bona . . . 2 

Mr. Newman Sander’s Way of an Eagle 

(Tst. 7Ibs.), White 3 

Won by one and a quaiter lengths and a 
head! lime- 1 min. 20 secs. 

Tranvancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. J. Cromwell’s Reuter (9st. 31bs ), Quinn 1 
Mr. Basavaraj ur’s Arab Knight (9st 3lbs.), 

Bland 2 

Mr. Goculdass’ Magic (9st 31bs.), Meekings 3 
Mr. K. B Haji Ismail Sail’s Look Out 

(9st. 31 bs ), Bona 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length, half 
a length and one and a half. Time— 1 min. 

23 4*5 secs. 

Merton Cup. Distance ' 1 mile* - 

H It. th ■ Maharajah of Mysore’s Janouctte 

(V,. Illbs.), I‘on; .. ' 1 

Mr. New nan Sander’s Way ol an Eagl 1 

(Sst. Bibs.), Quirn . . 2 

Mr. Goculdass* Matchlock f9st l2U>s.), 

Meckiuis 3 

Won by three and a half length- and one 
and a half. 'I inn - 2 mins 38 see . 

Coe Lin Cup. DisCnce (i furlongs. — 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mj sore’s Jaj lu- 
nette (8st 91 bs), Bona I 

H. If. the Maharajah of Mysore’s Sandra 

(8st. lllbs), Babboo 2 

Messrs. Cherry and Heaton’s Wee Dote ^ 

(8Ht. lllbs.),' Bland 3 

Won by two and a ball lengths and one and 
a half lengths. Time — 1 min. 15 2-5 secs. 

Lahore. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Coraforth’s Ginger Mick (8st. lllbs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Turner's Perception (9st.) Japheth . . 2 
Mrs. Orde’s Sea Trip (8st.) Bhikka • • . . 3 


Sardar .Tewan Singh’s Hameth Boy 7st. 
7lbs.), Jones 4 

Won by a head, one length and a head. 
Time — 1 min 36 4-5 secs. 

Mamdot Cup. Distance Round Course. — 
Mr. F&izul Hosain’s Ayala (Tst lOlbs.), 
Meades .. .. .. •• •• 1 

Lt -Col. Kettle well’s Karun (8st. 13lbs.), 

Alford 2 

IT -Col Cook Young’s National (8st. 

1 libs Quinn 3 

Mr Haslimy’s Bolt. Away (8st. lOlbs.), 

J ones ‘ . . . . . • . • • 4 

Won by a length and the same Time— 

3 mins 24 2-5 secs. 

Lahore ('aesarewitch. Distance Round 
Course — - 

Mr Pearcey’s Nice Bird (9st. 71bs.), 
Buckley 1 

I Captain Kerr’s Balline (1 1st ), Quinn .. 2 

Mr. Riazul Hosain’s La Farine (Tst. 

131bs ) Meades 3 

Captain Farrar’s The Poacher (8st. 3lbs.), 
Major Guild . . . • • • • • 4 

Won by two and a half lenghts, half a 
length and five lengths. Time — 3 mins. 

9 4-5 secs. 

Convillepur Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Captain Randall’s Isolda (9st. lib.), Buckley 1 

Raja Sripal Singh’s Indian Made (lOst 

lib ), Abdul Wahid 2 

Major Whitaker’s Wood Nymph (lOst. 

81b.), Quinn 3 

Lt Mahomed Khan’s Macfly (7st. 81bs.), 
Jones . . 4 

Won by liaif a length, the same and a head. 
Time — 1 min 48 4-5 secs. 

Punjab Cup. Distance Round Course -- 
Mr. Cornforth’s Ginger Mick (8st. lOlbs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Turner’s Perception (8st. lOlbs.), Japheth 2 

Col Commandant Ranken’s Zabardust 
(K)st. 3lbs.), Captain Broad foot . . .. 3 

Major Vanrenen’s Generous (Sst. lllbs.), 

Quinn 4 

Won by half a length, six lengths and three 
lengths. Time— 3 mins. 14 1-5 secs. 

Merchants Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. - 
Mr. Chandrika Prasad’s Kisliorec (lOst. 


01bs.), Abdul Wahid 1 

Captain Randall’s Cerise (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Quinn 2 

Captain Hodgins’ Wangy (8st. 8lbs.), 

Meades 3 


Sardar Jewan Singh’s Mavourneen (8st. 
lOlbs.), Adbul Khaliq 

Won by a head, ten and a half lengths and a 
head. Time — 1 min, 18 2-5 secs. 
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Woodward Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Captain Lewis* Grey Sprite (lOst lOlbs), 

Buckley . . . . 1 

Mr. Vernon’s Vernon ( 8 G. 71l>s.), Jones.. 2 
Mr. Almied Hosain’s (Poland (Ost. lib). 

Thom iiHon . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by two and a. half lengths and halt 
a length. Time — 1 min. 55 sees. 

Lahore Grand National. Distance * 2 A miles. 

Captain Wallington’s Bohunk ( 10 st. P21bs ). 
Capt Randall .. .. . . 1 

Major Gibbs’ Mike (lOst ), Captain Barries 2 

Major Burridgc’s May Gift (Ost. 1211 >s ). 

Capt. Peppe. . . . . . . . . . 2 

Won by six lengths and half a length 
Time — 5 mins 22 2-5 secs. 

Patiala Cup Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Captain Randall’s Cerise ( 8 st. 51bs ), Buck- 

Icy . . . . 1 

Thakur Chandrika Prasad’s Kishoree (lOst 
41bs ), Abdul Wahid . .. ..2 

Captain Hodgins’ Wangy (7st. Olbs ), Meades 3 
Sardar Jewan Singh’s Mavourneen (Sst. 
Olbs.), Jones . . . . . .4 

Won by half a' length, a length and the 
same. Time — 1 min 4 1-2 secs. 

Rawalpindi 

Punjab Army Cup. Distance 2| miles.— 

Captain W. M. Neville’s Bohunk ( 1 (M 
JOlhs.), Major McCudden .. .. .1 

Captain It. J P. Jones’ Gallop In (Ost. 
131bs.), Capt. Broadfoot .. .. ..2 

Mr. Freeman’s Gorgeous George (lOst. 
lOlbs ), Mr. Fawcett 3 

Won by two lengths and twenty lengths. 
Time — 5 mins. 7 2-5 sees. 

Northern Cup Distance li miles. — 

Genl. Raja Sir Hari Singh’s Glencoe (list. 

51bs.), Trahan . . . . . . . . 1 

Captain J. A. Ward's Axis ( 8 st. bibs ), "1 

Capt. Alexander and Major Weston’s f 2 
Turk (7st.) Brownlee . . . . . . J 

Mr A. M. Fawcett’s Winkle (7st. 41bs.), 
Mosomdin . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length, dead 
heat and four lengths. Time — 3 mins. 

1 4-5 secs. 

Rawalpindi Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 fur- 
long.— 


Captain C. O. Forth's Lady Lyric (list. 
21bs,), Quinn 1 

Colonel Desraj Urs’ Miss Twist um 

(9st. 121 bs.), Mitchell 2 

Colonel Desraj Urs’ Munderah (Ost. lOlbs.), 
Trahan 3 


Thakur Maheswar Prasad's Sa\ant ( 8 st 
21 hs ), Adbul Wahid 

Won bj six lengths, a head and one and a 
halt lengths Time — 2 mins. 3-1 secs, 

Turi Club Cup. Distance 7 turlongs. — 

Genl Raja Sir liari Singh’s Lmer Tine 
(lOst. 51bs.), Trahan 1 

Mr Roscoe’s Simon's Gift II (Sst, 71hs ), 
Captain Barnard . - 

H H. the Maharajah ot Patiala’s 
L* Avenir (7st ), Brownlee . . 3 

Captain Sandford’s Luana ( 8 st. 3lbs ) Quinn 4 

Won by two lengths, two and a quartir 
lengtlis and eight lenghts. Time- 1 min 
32 sees 

Autumn Cup. Distance 7 I ui longs.— 

Mr Hobday’s Mooi (lOst lOlbs ), Altord . . 

Squad. Ldr. Barton’s Genuine (7st ). 
Japheth . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Sydm*> Smith’s Coppci Queen (7st.), 
Din ... . . . . . 3 

Captain Plunkett’s Bushwhacker (7s< ), 
Blukka . . 4 

Won bv three lengths and two lengths. 


Time — 1 min 35 2-5 sees. 

Kashmir Cup. Distance 2 miles 1 furlong. — 

Mr. Pearcey’s Nice Bird (t)st. lOlbs.), 
(’apt. McMullen .. .. . 1 

Mr. Deane Freeman's Rheidol (list. lib). 
Mr. Fawcett . .. .. ..2 

Captain Farraut’s Empty Title (Ost.), 
Major Guild . . . . . . . . 3 

Captain Kerr’s Bnlline (list 3Ibs ), Mr. 
Roberts . . . . . . . . . . t 

Wou by half a length, one and a ha*f 
lengths and three-quarters ot a 
length. Time — 2 mms 3 4-5 sees. 

Barrackpore. 


The Duke’s Cup. Distance l mile. — 

11. H. the Maharajah of Cooch Behai’s 
Fhing Dart ( 8 st. Olbs.), Fe/ard.. .. I 

Mr. Soutar’s White Sapphire (Ost. 31bs ). 
Walker 2 

Mr. Mulliek’s Verlaml Rose (Sst. 71l>s ), 
Dobie . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by a head and one length. Time- - 
1 min. 44 1-5 sees. 

Newmarket Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Huque’s Jolly Friar (Ost. 81hs.), 
Reynolds . . 1 

Mr. Huque’s Torchlight (lOst. 121Ls ), 
Higgins 2 

Mr. Edward’s Wolfkin (7st, 71bs.), Mtckings 3 

Mr. Wilson's Ethelwill (Sst. Olbs ), Harrison 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length and 
three inches Time — 1 min. 46 secs. 
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Hockey 


BOXING. 


Southern Command Championship Tour 
nament. 

Bantam Weights. — Pte. Berrill, 2nd Beds, and 
Herts. 

Middle Weights. — 'Rifleman Lea, 3rd Iv. B. R. 

Feather Weights. — Rifleman Honeywood, 3rd 
K. R. R. 

Light Heavy Weights. — Pte. Lorcett, 1st Green 
Howards. 

Light Weights.— Sertg. Page, 26th Bde , R. F- 
A. 

Fly Weights. — Bugler Hands, 3rd K. R. R. 

Welter Weights. — Sergt. Maxey, 2nd Beds 
and Herts. 

Heavy Weights.— Bdr. Pashe, 24tli Bde , R. F 
A. 

Winning Unit. — 2nd Beds, and Herts 

All-India Tournament, Mussoorie — 

Heavy Weights. — Pte. Wilson, 1st Camerons. 

Fight. Heavy Weights. — Lce.-Bdr Tritchard, 
22nd Bde., R. G. A. 

Middle Weights. — Sergt. Anderson, 2nd Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. 


Poona Open Tournament — 

Open Singles — Millei. 

Open Doubles— Khare and (tore. 

Hindu Doubles — Khare and Con* 

Pen gal Championships — 

Mail’s Singles -Okamato 
Ladies’ Singles— Miss Swaine 
Men’s Doubles — Shimidzu and Okamato 
Mixed Doubles Mrs Donald and Shimidzu 
Western India Championships- - 
Mixed Doubles Mrs. how and Wagle 
Men's Singles— Bhagwat . 

Men’s Doubles Wagle and Moiaijee. 

All- India Torn nament. Allahabad — 

Ladies’ Singles -Mrs. Kemble. 

Ladies’ Doubler -Mrs Kemble and Mrs. 

Stronoueh 

Mixed Double-- -Mrs. Radiord and Lahey Bean. 
Men’s Singh's- - Bohh. 

Army Singh's Captain Barclay 
Army Doubles Major Copeland and Captain 
Barclay. 

Handicap Singh's Muttcrji. 

Handicap Doubles — Chowdhary and Miroyn. 
Delhi Tournament - 

Ladies’ Handicap Singles- Mrs. Harrison. 
Men’s Handicap Singles— Bishatnhar Dayal. 


Welter Weights.— Lce.-Cpl. Wilkinson, 3rd 
K. R R. 

Light Weights.— Lce.-Cpl. Harrison, Black 
Watch. 

Feather Weights.— Rifleman Dukes, Ut 
Rifle Brigade. 

Bantam Weights - -Bdsm. Merritt I, 1st Black 
Watch. 

Fly Weights — Bdsm. Merritt IT, 1st Black 
Watch. 

Auxiliary Force All-India Tournament— 

Light Weights. — Gunner Ford, R. F. A. 

Bantam Weights. — Pte. Lenon, 2nd B. B A 
C. I. 

Welter Weights.— Pte. Smith, 1st G. I. P 
Regular Army. 

Light Weights. — Shoeing Smith Blake, 7th 
Hussars 

Middle Weights. — Pte. Williams, 1st Worces- 
ters. 

Welter Weights. — Pte. Wills, 1st Worcesters. 


Men’s Handicap Doubles — Bisharnbar Dayal 
and Devi Singh 

Mixed Open Doubles — Mrs. 1 oohe and Green 

Men’s Open Doubles — Jagat Mohanlal and 
Gupta 

Men’s Open Single*- Jagat Mohanlal 
Condor Challenge Trophy, Bombay 

Harwood and Fugita 
Simla Tournament — 

Ladies’ Singles— Mrs Walker 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs Bostoek and Crawford. 

Men’s Singles — Crawford. 

Men’* Doubles — Maharaj Singh and Green. 
Quetta Club Ojien Tournament— 

Fadie*’ Singles— Mrs Martin 

Ladies’ Doubles — Mrs Martin and Mrs. Fare- 
brother 

Mixed Doubles— Major Foith Boss and Mrs. 
Farebrother. 

Men’s Doubles - Gencial Campbell and Cap- 
tain Condon. 

Sind Championships — 

Mixed Doubles — Miss McBean and Captain 
Buzard. 

Men’s Singles — S. S. Shahani. 

Men’s Doubles— S. S. Shahani and Parsram 
Gharshan. 


HOCKEY. 


Aga Khan Tournament, Poona — 

Poona United .. .. .. ...3 goals. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders . . Nil. 
All-India Tournament, Allahabad — 

North Western Railway . . . .2 goals 

Jamal pur Detachment .. .. ..lgoal 

Junior Aga Khan Tournament, Bombay — 

B. K. S. School . . . . . . . .1 goal 

St. Xavier’s College . . . . . . Nil. 

Richardson Challenge Cup, Poona — 

3rd Sappers and Miners . . . . . .5 goals 

1 4th Maharattas 3 goals 


Beighton Cup, Calcutta — 

Sibpur 2 goals 

Rangers . . . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Poona District Tournament, Poona — 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders . .6 goals 
Green Howards . . . . . . . .2 goal* 

Provincial Championship Touranment, 
Bangalore — 

Baldwin Boys . . . . . . . .2 goals 

20th Brigade, R. F. A. . . . . Nil. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Challenge Shield Tournament, Calcutta — 

2 goals The Worcester Regiment . . . .2 goals 

Nil. "Royal West, Kent. ‘Regiment .. .. Nil. 

Harwood Teague, Bombay — 

1st King's Shropshire Light lnfan1r> . .24 points 

2nd Bombay Gymkhana .. .. ..18 points 

Hover’s Tournament- - 

1 goal King’s Shropshire Light Infantry . 1 goal 

Nil. Argyll and Sutherland Highlander .. Nil. 

Durand Tournament, Simla — 

1 goal Ord Worcestershiie Regiment . . 1 goal 

Nil. Royal Welsh Fusiliers .. .. Nil. 


CRICKET. 

Sind Quadrangular Tournament — Bombay Quadrangular Tournament, — 

Tne Rest against The Hindus resulted in a 

drawn game. Bresidoney beat the Runs by an innings and 

t • P. Quadrangular Tournament— (> „ 

Parsis beat the Hindus by an innings and :>2 ' r,,n " 

runs. ‘ ! 


Murray Cup, Lucknow — 

R. F. A 

Devon Regiment, 

Old Contemptibles’ Cup, Bangalore — 
Queen’s Bays 
145th Battery, R. G. A. 

Murree Brewery Cup, Murree — 
Lancashire Fusiliers 
Cameronian Highlanders 

Poona District Tournament, Poona — 
Durham Light. Infantry 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


Calcutta Rugby Cup — 
Calcutta “ A ” 

Gloster Regiment 
Bombay Gymkhana Cup — 
Calcutta 
Northern India 


RUGBY. 

Madras Rugh> Cup — 

1 7 points 

Nil. Ceylon won the cup, which was played for on 
..12 points the American system 
. . a ]>oiiits 


ATHLETICS. 


Deccan Gymkhana Meeting, Poona. | 

WRESTLING. ! 

Amateur Champion : K. K. Maratlia, Akalkot. I 
Graduate Champion : A. G. Dixit. 

Poona College Champion : Naravane, Baroda 
College. ; 

Champion and Winner of the Shield award<*l ! 
by H. H. the Maharajah of Kolhapur : B. N. 
Chankwale, Satara. 

DOUBLE BAR GYMNASTICS. 

(1) S. V, Dange, Ujjam. 

(2) M. M. Latkar, Sardars High School, Bel- 
gaum. 

100 METERS FLAT RACE. 

(1) S. V. Kail, Bombay. 

(2) F. D. Gillett, Railway Gym., Lonavli. 

110 METERS HURDLES. 

(1) K. R. ltajadhyshshya, New Poona College* 

(2) A. H. Khan, Govt. English School, Poona. 

10,000 METERS RACE. 

(1) M. C. Srinivas, Mysore. 

(2) B. A. Khobanwar, Bel gaum. 

MARATHON RACE. 

(1) M. R. Hinge, Aundh High School. 

(2) N. K. Malhar, Telegaon. 


RUNNING LONG JUMP. 

(1) Maung Tia Yin, Agricultural College, Poona. 
Distance — 171t. 74 in 

RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

(1) V R Dixit, Sangli. Height— 5 ft. 

POLE JUMP. 

(1) V. V. Powar, P. E. High School, Kolhapur, 
Height — 8ft. 11 in. 

50 MILES CYCLING RACE. 

(1) A. P. Dhobi, Poona 

(2) S S Kaddi, Jainkhandi. 

• WEIGHT LIFTING. 

(1) P. S. Wagle, Bombay. 

(2) K. P. Chubb, R. P. C and If. League, 
Bombay. 

SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

(1) H. G. Keskar, Pandhapur. 

(2) V. R Dixit, Sangli. 

ATYA-PATYA. 

(1) Arya Kridodrearak Mandali, Poona. 

(2) Poona Sportsmen. 

KHO-KHO. 

(1) S. S. A. Kho-Klio Team, Jairknaudi. 

(2) Arya Kridodrearak Mandali. 



7&6 A thletics. 

B, P. A. S Meeting, Calcutta. 

A matenr Championship. 

t(»(J Y a ids W. It. Hildieth, ( 'aleutt a I Farr ids 
Time— -10 .5-5 sees. 

220 Yards W Lt. Hildreth, Calcutta Harricis 
Time -20 1-5 sees. 

120 Yards Hurdles b Creg- Williams, Calcutta 
Harriers and 15. 1). Chatterji, Mohun Bagan, 
dead heat. 

440 Yards— T K Pitt, Calcutta Harriers. 

Time — 51 2-5 secs 

Half Mile— 15. 1). Chatterji. Mohun Hagan 
'l'ime— 2 mins 10 1-5 sees 

High Jump — F. K. Mjtt.er, Hallygunge Cmfed 
Heigiit— 5ft Min. 

British Army i'hampionshi p. 

100 Yards — IT J. S. Gorman, 51st Co , E (I. A. 

Time — 11 sees. 

440 Yards Lt. Gorman. Time 52 2-5 sees. 

055 Yards— Sergtw A. S. 1 5 town, Black Watch 
Tune — l min 21 secs 

1,000 Yards -Lce.-Opl J Harry, Black Watch 
Time-— 2 nuns. 28 4-5 sees. 

One Mil<; — Lce.-Cpl. Bam. I'ime 1 mins 

5.0 secs. 

Indian Army Championship. 

100 Yards— Capt. T. J. W. McClenagan, OJul 
Burma lnlantiy. Tune -1L 1-5 secs. 

440 Yards — Capt. MeClenagan. 'I'ime— 5 5 0-5 
sees. 

Hall Mile * Naik A mar Smgh. 0 5rd Burma 
Jnfantrv. 


GOLF 


Amateur Championship of India- E. J. Ander- | Bomhay Gymkhana Cup, Nasik — Francis. 

S011, Bombav Bangle, Nasik -Mrs. Bailee. 

Macdonald Oup Bombay— J. Ounningluuii. Prcidcnfs Cup. Nadk- Ijvurence. 

St. t.oorgc a Medal, Bombay L. P. S. Bourne Paptam’s Cup, Na,ik--l , 'it 7 .hi‘rbcrt. 

Oolfer’s Cup, Bombay -A. Itankin. .lewop Pup, Bombay-!.. P. S Bourne. 

Blacklieath Medal, Bombay— .1 W. Jessop. challMiw Shield and (told Medal, Nasik— Eng- 
W. 1. T. C. Cup, Poona -Major Thomas. land. 

H. FI. Hie Cover noi's Prize, Poona —Palmer. i Peace Hay Clip, Nasik -Jenkins. 

Nasik-Cup, Nasik— Lynch- Blosse. j Calcutta Silver Medal, Bombay- -J. \V. Jessop. 

Military Cup, Nasik- -Wanostroeht. | Forty Twa Medal, Bombay- N. Harley. 


POLO. 


< 'armiehael Cui>, Calcutta — 


1 5tli Hussars’ Cup, Lucknow 

- 


H E. tile Governor of Bengal’s 

Stall’ 0 goals 

10th Hussars 


. 0 goals 

Calcutta “ V ” Team 

. . 2 goals 

Cavalry School . . 


. . 1 goal 

Punjab Tournament, Lahore — 


Jtadha Mohan Tournament, Delhi- — 


Patiala “ A ” Team 

. . 0 goals 

Seaforth Highlanders “A” 

Team 

1 Did 

23rd Cavalry 

. .5 goals 

Seaforth Highlanders “ B * 

’ Team 

j not play 

Yenugopal Cup, Madras — 


Subsidiary Tournament — 



18th Hussars 

. . 0 goals 

Delhi Gymkhana 


. . 5 goals 

04th Poona Horse 

. . 5 goals 

Meerut Gymkhana 


. . 3 goals 


One Mile — Lce.-Naik Golap Khan, Ist-‘J0th 
Punjabis. Time —4 mins. 52 2-5 secs. 

All-India Amateur Meeting, 
Bombay. 

100 Yards Handicap- Bdsm. Perkins, 2nd 
Beds, and Herts. 'I’ime- 10 l-^secs. 

100 Yards Scratch bee -C pi. Huberts, 3rd K. 

It. It Time —10 2-5 secs. 

410 Yards -Sergt Thompson, Alimednagar. 
Time -50 sees 

Halt Mile ltela,\— Beds. and Herts. Time— 1 
min. 41 2-5 sees. 

Hall Mile- Cpl. Sands, :}rd K- It. It. Time— 2 
nuns 10 1-5 sees 

One Mile - Bfu Telgate, :ird K It. It. Time - 
4 mins 58 1-5 sees. 

120 Yards Hurdles — S. bynn, C. II. School Old 
Boy. Time --1X ‘5-5 sees. 

220 Yards Lee -Cpl lioberts, ;5rd K. R. It. 
Tune — 24 sees 

440 Yaids School Boys -J. Marchant, (b I. P. 

By. School Turn — 00 sees 

Marathon Race (10 miles) —It fn be buyer, .‘5rd 
1\ It lt 'I'ime — 57 mins. 5 3-5 secs. 

2 Miles C\ele Race - M Gerard, Cola ha Tunc — 
7 nuns 10 ,‘5-5 sees 

Hall Mile Cycle Pace- G H. Gerard, Y. M. C. A- 
Time - 1 min 20 4-5 sees. 

High Jump- Btii. Marsh, 50th Btv, B. F. A. 
Height -5ft 4in. 

Broad Jump -Bdsm Perkins, 2nd Beds, and 
ilerH Length lOlt. 3in 
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Duke of Connaught’s Tournament, Delhi — 

Patiala 7 goals 

Jodhpur 3 goals 

Indian Cavalry Tournament, Delhi— 

17th Cava Iiy .. . .. ..h goals 

28th Light Cavalry . . 2 goab 

Case nail Cup, Allahabad - 
2nd Lancers “ A ” Team . . 7 goals 

2nd Lancers “ B ” Team . . . goals 

Mauda Cup, Allahabad — 

3 1st Lancers . . . . . .4 goals 

Black Watch . . . ; goals 

Inter- Regimental Tournament — 

J 7 th Cavalry . . ... 5 goals 

21st Lancers . . . . 4 goals 

Subaltern’s Tournament — 

2 1st Lancers . . . . .0 goals 

1 7th Cavaln . . | goal 

Leader Cup. Rawalpindi 

5th Lancers “ A ” Team { goals j 

26th Ca\ airy .. .2 goals j 

Viceroy’s Staff Cup, Simla - 

Snowdon . . . Dt 

Jfodson’s Horse . . 2nd 

American system of play adopted 

Bangalore Tournament, Bangalore — 

Sappers 6 goals 

Queen’s Bays .. .. .5 goals 


Sir Praia p Cup, Poona— 

•lodhpur . . . ..11 goals 

doth Cavalrx,-34tli Poona Horse . 3 goals 

Con oral S 11 (Jeorge Richardson's Cup, Poona — 

3 >rd -34th Cavalry . . 5 goals 

18th Hussai,- . .. ...‘{goals 

Meerut Autumn ('up. Meemt - 

10th Roxal Hussais . ..3 goals 

Sealortli Highlanders . . . .2 goals 

Siib-adiarx Tournament 

Hudson’s Hoise . 4 goals 

11 th- 12th Cavalry . . 5 goals 

Roxal Diagoon’s Cup, Lucknow - 

The Woodpeckers 1 goals 

j 17th Cavalry “ R ” . . 3 goals 

I Prince of Wah*s’ Commemoration Toumainent, 

I Bomba \ - 

R ul la in .. . .5 goals 

The Knthusiasts . 3 goals 

Murree Broweix Cup, Rawalpindi - 

26th Caxalrv . . 6 goals 

18th Roxal Uu-wim 5 goals 

Lahore X’mas Touinamt'iit, Lahoie— - 

111h-12th Ca\alr> . . 5 goals 

Hodson's Horse . . .4 goals 

Subsidiary Torn iiamcnt — 

PAV.O Cavalry . . ..5 goals 

The Odds . . . . . . 1 goal 


ROWING. 


Poona Regatta— 1 

I 

Service Louis Challenge Cup -The Cixil 
Team. 

Junior Sculls— F. Nicholson. I 

Junior Pairs— T. Sewell and L. Dickinson j 
coxed by Mr. E. P. Llojd. I 


Mixed Doubles Sculls —Captain and Mis. 
Large' 

Mi\t*d Canadian Canoe Race — Miss Stric- 
dinger and Major Roboitson 

Sir Ceorgt' Lloyd’s Challenge Cup for (he 
Senior Sculls — T. J L. Thompson. 

Oxonlmm Challenge Cup for Senior Pair.-. — 

I C. Boyd and P. M. Stewart. 
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JANUARY. 


1st . — The i\'cw Year's Honour List included 
the following knighthoods : Mr. Justice Shadi 
Lai, Lahore ; Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjea, i 
(Calcutta ; Mr. (1. K. Parokh, Bombay ; Mr. 
M. de P. Webb, Karachi ; Mr. A. It. Murray, J 
Calcutta; Mirza Abdul Husain Sahib, Madras ; 
Mr. M. B Dadabhoy, Nagpur ; Mr. T Smith, 
Cawnporc ; Rai Bahadur llari Ram Uoenka, j 
Calcutta. — 'I he National Congress concluded its 
session at Nagpur alter passing resolutions I 
i elating to currency and finance and to boycott j 
the Duke ot Connaught’s visit-. -The Moslem | 
League changed its creed to lesemble that of the 
National Congress. - -The National Liberal 
Federation concluded its session at Madras. — 
The All-India -Social Conference was opened. 

3rd. The amended conditions governing 
entrance to the Indian Civil Service announced. 
Age limit reduced and India recruitments to 
be a third, rising to a maximum of 48 per cent, 
in ten years — Personnel ot the Governor of 
Bombay’s Executive Council announced.- - 
"Reformed Bengal Government inaugurated 

5t-h. — Indian Railway Committee resumes 
its sittings. —British Mission to Kabul crosses 
t-hc Frontier. 

7th.— President of the Council of State assumed 
office.— -Marian Congress hall at Madras com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. — Federation of 
Employers formed in Bombay. 

8tli.-— Reformed Punjab Government in- 
augurated. 

9th. — The Earl of Reading appointed Viceroy 
and Governor- General of India in succession 
to Lord Chelmsford . 

10th. — His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught arrived in Madras. -Anglo-Indian 
Conference opened at Nagpur. 

12th. — New Madras legislative Council 
inaugurated by H. It. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught. — Strike of 3,000 employees of the 
Kohinoor Mills, Bombay. — Language changes for 
tlie I.O.S. examination published. 


13th.— Official report of the serious distur- 
bances at Rai Bareilly issued. 

14t.h -H. E. the Viceroy nominates members 
to the Council of State and legislative Assem- 
bly. 

17th.— Sir George Knox retires from tin; 
Allahabad High Court. -Officer’s Association 
formed in India. — Reorganisation scheme for 
the Remount Seivice published. 

19th. —Sir Charles Munro, formerly Cominan- 
der-in-Ohief in India, created a baronet. — 
Kohinoor Mill strike ends after a week. - 
Administration report on the working of 
rndian Railways for 1919-1920 issued. 

20th —Details published regarding the ir- 
cruitment of Indian and Burman probationers 
to the Imperial Forest Service. 

22nd — New Baited Provinces Legislative 
Council opened. -First day of Motor Show at 
Colombo. 

24th. Second annual Conference of Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon held in the Calcutta Exchange. — Annual 
meeting of the European Association held at 
Calcutta. —Blue Book published reviewing 
irrigation in India during 1918*1919. 

27th. — M. Olemencau arrives in Bombay. 
Central Provincial Conference opened. — Madras 
strikes end after a protracted period.— 
Calcutta Tramway men go on strike. 

28th. — Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden 
Powell, the Chief Scout, arrives in Bombay 
with Lady Baden Powell. — H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught arrives in Calcutta. ’ 

29th.— The Duke of Connaught unveils the 
Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. — The Indian 
Audit Department formed. — The London Gazette 
announces the new rules for the nominations of 
candidates to the Indian Civil Service. 

31st.— Bombay oil installations’ employees 
go on strike.— Indian Science Congress opened 
at Calcutta by Lord Ronaldshay. 


FEBRUARY. 


1st.— If. R. Tl the Duke of Connaught 
opened the new Bengal Council. —Government 
of India decides to grant unemployment pay 
to officers remaining in the service unemployed. 
— Strike of weavers of the Century Mills, 
Bombay. — H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
unveils a memorial to Indian troops at Brighton. 

2nd. — 'the Duke of Connaught lays the 
foundation stone of the new King George’s 
Docks at Calcutta — Mr. Gandhi addresses a 
letter to the Duke regarding Non-co-operation. — 
Nomination of members to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council announced. 


3rd.— Her Royal Highness Princess Mary 
sends a message to the Girl Guides of India 
assuring them of her interest. — The Ahmedabad 
Municipality casts in its lot with the Non-co- 
operators by refusing the Government educa- 
tional grant. 

4th.— Policy of the Government of India 
towards the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Washington described in 
two despatches from the Government of India 
to the Secretary of State, dated the 25th and 
26th November 1920.. 
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5th. -Century Mills strike ends 

rtfch. — Mr. Gandhi opens the National College ] 
at Patna. 

7th.-— The Duke of Connaught art i v^s at 
Delhi. — -Behai' and Oiissa legislative Council 
inaugurated. 

8th. — Chamber of Princes inaugurated by 
D. It. H. the Duke of Connaught. —Obituary — 
His Highness Mir Sir Imam Baksh KJian I 
Talpur, G.C1.E., Ruler oi Khairpur State. 

9th. -Inauguration ot the Council of State 1 
and I legislative Assembly by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught at Delhi. 

10th All-India War Memorial stone laid | 
by the Duke of Connaught in New Delhi -About. 
•"1500 men ot the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bail way workshops at Parel go on 
stnke The men ot the Oudth and Rohilkand 
Railway woikshop-. at bucknow also strike 
work 

1 lfcli Bombay postal stiike ends aitei 111 , 
days. -Annual meeting of tlie Mining and 
Geological Institute ot India A Conierenee ol 
Head- masters of European School-. o[H‘iis at. j 
•lubbulpore and decides on the constitution ot 
an Association. I 

12th. — The Inundation stone ol the new' : 
building to bouse the Indian Legislature was 
laid at New Delhi b> the Duke ot Connaught , 

13th -Men of the Great Indian Peninsula, 
Railway workshops at J’arel, lmmbeimg about. 
3,000, go on stnke. 

14th. — -First business meeting ot the Council 
of State at Delhi 

lotli. — The Legislative \ssembiv holds its 
Jtirfel business meeting at Delhi and discusses 
the Punjab disturbances. 


16th. I he Duke of Connaught arrived at 
Rawalpindi — The Government of iudia passes 
orders for the establishment of a local clearing 
bn**- in India for CDeniy debts. 

17th. —I'he Delhi Motor Show ends in a 
disastrous lire. --Great Military review by the 
Duk ot Connaught, at Rawalpindi —The Central 
Advisory Board ot Education at its first meeting 
discussed the expansion of education by com- 
pulsory means. 

20th. Serious altiay .it, Nankatia Sahib 
between Sikh Mahan ts and pilgiims, resulting 
in 200 casualties. 

2 St -H. R. H. tiie Duke oi Connaught 
mines in Bombay. 

22iul -As a result of discussion between 
Government and the Members of the Indian 
Legislature it is decided to appoint a committee, 
to visit, Fiji to examine the lu’ia; problem 
theie. 

2‘~'rd —The Institution of Engineers (India) 
inaugurated at Calcutta by His Excellency the 
Viceroy Inauguration ceremony oi the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council performed by the Duke 
ot Connaught,. —Calcutta Tiamway stnke set- 
tled after a penod of 27 davs. 

24th -Tiie B B. it C 1 Railway /orkshops 
strike ends. 

2*th. Tlw Madras Tramway Tiike ends. 

28th.— His Royal Highness the Duke ot 
Connaught sails tor England on board If. M. 8- 
“ Malaya.” — Death of Sir Rash Behan Ghoso 
at. Calcutta. 

29th. — Bengal train seivice badly dislocated 
as a result of a riot at Howrah station, Calcutta. 


MARCH. 


1st. —Revised rates of pay sanctioned lor the 
members of the Political Department oi the 
Government of India. —The Indian Budget for 
1920-21 presented to tho Legislative Assembly 
by the Finance Member with a prospective 
deficit of 18 crores. To overcome this it was 
proposed to increase the duty leviable on cotton 
manufactures, matches, liquor, articles of 
luxury, foreign sugar and tobacco ; increase 
railway and postal rates, and make certain 
changes in income and super tax. —Judgment 
passed in the Delhi funeral boycott case, two 
accused being sentenced to imprisonment and 
two acquitted. 

5th. — Burma Railway strike ends. 

7th. — It was announced that British passports 
would entitle the holder to admission into 
any part of the British Empire. 

8th. — Rates on foreign cablegrams to Europe 
increased from Rs. 1-2-0 to Its. 1-4-0 per word.— 
The Government of Burma Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords. 

10th. — Report of the Indian Jails Committee 
published.— An Indian Emergency Committee 
formed in England to conduct a campaign for 


drawing attention to the ” dangerous situation 
in India.” 

llth. —President of the Divorce Court decides 
that, divorces granted to Englishmen in India 
arc invalid in England. 

12th —Sir Benjamin Robertson issues a 
statement on tho position ot Indians in South 
Africa and suggests the Westernization of tho 
Asiatic to fit into lus environment,.— House of 
Commons agrees to the motion to appoint 
eleven members as a Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs. —Mew Chelmsford Retor in Club 
opened at Delhi by the Viceroy.— Strike of 
7,000 men of the Burma Oil Company's Works 
at Syriam. 

13th. —United Provinces Government an- 
nounce the measures t,o bo adopted to suppress 
the Kisan disorders in that province. 

14th. — An announcement was made regarding 
tiie improvement of the conditions of service 
of ‘tiie British officers, Indian officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Indian 
Army.— The Government of India issues a 
summary of tho terms offered to Turkey by 
the Allies. —Serious fire occurs at Rangoon 
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causing damage to the extent of one and a half 
lakhs of rupees and leaving 2,000 people 
homeless “Recommendations of the South 
African Asiatic Enquiry Committee published, 
laying down the principle that there shouP be 
no "ompqlsory segregation or r< patiiation for 
Indians although encouraging both volun- 
tarily. 

10th. “Announced that the new age limits 
lor the Indian Civil Keivice ojien comjx'tition 
in England, namely 21 to 23, would he entoieed 
m 1924. 

!8th. -Government of India issues a state- 
ment regarding the right of an officer to defend 
the policy of Government, more csjteeially in 
connection with political matteis. 

20th.— The main decisions ai rived at by the 
Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly, 
appointed to examine and report on the Eshei 
Committee’s iepo\t, published. 

22nd. — A Government statement gives de- 
tails of a fight, between a party of police and tl e 
mob at Rae Bareilly, resuming in a uumber <~t 
casualties. 

23rd Announced that the question of the 
military l equipments of India Mould be sub- 
mitted to a sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence tor consideration. 


24th. — About 700 prisoners overpowered 
their warders and escaped from Rajshai jail. 

f’Oth. — ihe policy of the Government of 
India for the control and development of civil 
aviation in India outlined in the course of a 
letter lioni the Seeier-ary of tie Commerce 
Department to the local Governments and 
Administrations.- -Death of Ifis Highness Maha 
Kliri Mohandevji, Rajasaluh oi Dharampur. 

27tii Six excise liquor simps attacked and 
dest.royed by a mob at Nagpur, resulting m 
subsequent, arrests and a. riot in which the police 
weio obliged to ojx*n lire, killing nine and 
injuring several others. 

?9th -Final nu^ti-g of tip first session of 
the Council oi State and Legislative Assembly 
held at Delhi. Lord Chelmsford, the retiring 
Viceroy ot India, and Lady Chelmsford leave 
Delhi for Bombay m route for England. 

30th.-— -Announced that- the revised postal 
fates would be introduced on April 18. 

31st —Official account of the Rajshai jail 
esc a lies published. — Announced that fiee passages 
would be granted under certain conditions 
to officers of the Indian Service when proceeding 
to the Cm ted Kingdom or the Colonies on 
medical leave - Publication of the text of the 
Gurdwara Bill, to be discussed by the Punjab 
legislative Council. 


APRIL. 


1st. — AU-India Congress Committee opens 
its sittings at Bczwada. Mr. Gandhi appeals 
for one erore of rupees and a more of Congress- 
men. 

2nd.— Arrival in Bombay of the Earl of 
Reading, India’s new Viceroy, and departure 
of his predecossoi , Lord Chelmsford —Re- 
vised rules to govern tin* expenditure powers ot 
the Government of India published — Lord 
Chelmsford made a Viscount 

3rd.— Result ot the census announced as 
showing India to have a population of slightly 
over 319 millions. 

4th. —Announcement made by the South 
African Government that no legislation on the 
lines of the Asiatic Commission ’s report would 
be introduced during that session of the As- 
sembly. 

5th.- —Trial of Mahunt Naraiu Das and fifty 
five otheis in connection with the Nankaua 
Sahib tragedy opened in Lahore. — Announce- 
ment made in the House ot Commons that the 
Reforms Act would in no way affect the existing 
right of British-born subjects to sue for a breach 
of contract for personal services in India. 

6th. — The shore end of the new Submarine 
telegraph cable connecting Madras and Singa- 
pore laid at the former place. — Committee 
appointed by the Bengal Government to ex- 
amine the regulations for the licensing and 
control of taxicabs issues its report — Mr. 
Montagu stated in the House of Commons that 
the proposals of the Government of India, if 
sanctioned, would reduce the lighting units of 
the army in India to approximately 6,000 


British and 7,500 Indian soldiers under the 
pre-war strength. 

7th — The Fiji sugar industry threatened by 
a strike of 30,000 Indians. 

8th — The State Railway Engineering De- 
partment organised into two services, the 
Indian Service of Engineers and the Provincial 
Engineering Service. 

9th — All-India Marwari Conference met at 
Calcutta The president refuted the idea that 
the Marwaris were gamblers and speculators. 

10th. — Public Health Conference held at 
Calcutta. 

11 tli.— Ferry boat plying between the Island 
ot Hatiya and the mainland of Noakhali cap- 
sised, resulting m a serious loss of life. 

1 2th.- Administration methods of the Military 
Farms Department reorganised. 

15th — National Medical School opened at 
Calcutta. 

19th -Annual meeting of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, when the president, 
condemned the insincere agitation going on in 
Lancashire. 

21st. — Secretary of State gives tiis consent 
to an agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and tlie Governments of H. H. the N awab 
of Bhawalpur and H. H. the Maharajah of 
Bikaner regarding the irrigation of certain 
tracts along the Sutlej and Chenab rivers. — 
Government of India 7 per cent, loan of 7£ 

millions announced and over-subscribed in 
London. 
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2.3rd.— Local clearing house for debts between [ 
British and Austrian nationals established in j 
the Government of India. — Malabar Ketotms ! 
Conference held at Madi as under the presidency 
of Mrs. liesant, who showed what had been pos- i 
siblc in a very short time, under the i dorms and , 
declared tliat India was marclung along the load 
to Home ltule faster than she had dated hope 
The Standing Joint J’arliainentai y Committee' 
on Indian Allairs publishes a resolution with 
regard to procedure. 

24t.h. — Doctor Thomas Quayle appointed j 
Joint Secretary tor Indian Students in associn- J 
t.ion wit-h Mr. N O. Sen.— The Secretary ot j 
State appoints a committee under the presidency j 
oi Lord Lytton to consider important matters 1 


relating to Indian students m the United King- 
dom and to enquire into the working of the 
Indian Students Department. 

2tt.li -A sen ous riot btcaks out. at Giridih 
on the airest ot a Khilaiat worker lor molesting 
a woman. 

25th - Seiious riot oceuis at Malegaon in the 
Nasik dist.net involving the loss ot many 
li ve^ Kutluawud Political Conference ojkmis 
at Uajkot. 

27th —Loid Islington is chosen Chairman ot 
the Joint. Committee on Indian Affairs — Makin, 
on the North-West. Frontier, evacuated by 
the Maksuds attei an attack by our troops. 


MAY. 


2nd. -Death of Mr. Uahimt.ulla Cuiiiiiibtuy, 
a well-known mill- owner ot Bombay. 

3rd. — The Industries Department ot the 
Government of India invites the opinions ot 
the local Governments on the revised rules foi 
< he purchase ot stores for the use of Government. 
Departments — As a result ot a discussion in 
the South Airmail House ot Assembly on the 
report ot the Asiatic Commission, it was decided 
that segregation and repatriation were not 
practicable, but some sort of action should be 
taken. — Subadar-Major Ghulam Muhiyuddin 
Bahadur (82nd Punjabis ), ltisaldar- Major 
Ghulam Hussein (10th Lancers), Hubadar 
Muhammad A/.ini Bahadur (82ml Punjabis) 
and Kisaldar Lauras! h Khan (Hodson’s Horse) 
appointed King’s Indian Orderly Officers for 
1021. 

4th.- -It was announced in the House of 
Commons that the Imperial Government 
acknowledged India’s right, to a share of the 
German indemnity and that the amount was 
being discussed. 

9th. — Calcutta tram w f ay strike amicably 
settled. 

11th. — Bailway collisions occur on the 
G. I. V. and B. B & C. I. Hail ways at Mataundh 
and Butlam, resulting in twvhe being killed 
and thirty injured aYid one killed and thirteen 
injured resjiectively. 

14th. —Labour trouble develops in some of the 
tea gardens of the Surma valley. Several 
labourers announced tlieir intention of going to 
their homes and refused to w r ork. — Control ot 
alizarine dyes ceases. — Mr. Gandhi interviews 
the Viceroy. — -Non-Brahmin Conference opens 
at Bel gaum. 

15th. — The United Provinces Government 
decides to appoint a committee to examine and 
report on the question ot Government scholar- 
ships tenable abroad. 

17th. — A fire breaks out in a firewood depot 
at Delhi, resulting in damage lieing done to the 
extent of 15 lakhs oi rupees —An official state- 
ment regarding the escapes from the ltajshai 
jail shows tliat the number of prisoners who 
escaped was 069. — Itet urn published regarding 


the casualties on the Frontier ot British forces : 
5,109 killed, 2, 174 died and 829 wounded and 
missing 

18t.h —Mount Everest Expedition leaves 
Darjeeling 

19th — ' The Viceroy appoints a committee to 
examine the military i equipments of India, 
with the object, of preparing material lor the 
sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

2>id - The Industrial Conference oiiens its 
sittings at Simla 

24th -Publication ot t.bo correspondence 
between the Government ot India and the 
Secretary ot State on the draft recommenda- 
tions ot tlie Washington Imperial Labour 
Conference. 

25th. —The committee in their findings oil 
the enquiry into the firing at Nagpur on March 
28 hold that it w r as both unavoidable and 
restrained. 

26th — Publication of the scheme by the 
Government ot India for the employment, ot 
discharged officers —The deaths ot Sir Mirza 
Abdul itosain and Maharajah Bahadur of 
Balrampur reported. 

27t.ii. -Announce me nt. regarding the con- 
stitution of the Auxiliary Force Medical Corps.— 
The coolies of the B. I. S N. workshops and the 
Union Dock, Calcutta, numbering about 
5,000, go out, on strike. 

28t,h. — Serious fires break out at Ahmedabad 
resulting in severe damage and the loss of six 
lives. 

doth -4Loco. and traffic stall of the Burma 
Bail way ask for permission to return to work. 

31st.- At a dinner given in his honour at the 
Chelmsford Club, His Excellency the Viceroy 
made an impressive speech in which he pointed 
out ills intentions for the future policy of 
Government and asked Indians to judge the 
action of Government by the results. 
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JUNE. 


1st. — The Joint Committee on Indian Affairs 
recommends the application of the Government, 
of Tndia Art to Burma, and that the necessary 
legislation he passed without delay. 

2nd. — The fifth Gujarat- Rajkiya Pari shad 
concludes its sittings at- Broach after passing a 
number of resolutions concerning the achieve- 
ment of swaraj and the furtherance ot tem- 
per an ce, 

3rd. -A Government communique makes if 
clear that they will enforce the law relating to 
offences against the State as, and when, they 
may think lit against any persons who have 
c omrnitted breaches of it — ltevised rates of 
pay for Postmasters- General sanctioned. 

5tli. — Death is announced from Kampadzong 
of Dr. Kell as, a member of the Everest Expe- 
dition. - Bear Admiral Lewis Clinton Baker 
appointed Commander-in-Chief ol the East 
Judies’ Station. 

9th. — Indian Divorces Validity Bill passes 
its third reading in the House of Lords. 

10th.— The Irrigation Be view for 1919-20 is 
published, showing the area under irrigation 
to be 28 million acres, the largest on record — 
The revised instrument of instructions to the 
Governor- General of India, in consequence oi 
the passing of the Government of India Act, 
is issued under Boyal Sign Manual. 

12th. — A new department to deal with labour 
and industries is formed at the India Office. 

14tli.— The Viceroy holds his first levee at 
Simla. — The Calcutta tube railway survey is 
completed, showing that the pioject is feasible 
liorn an engineering point of dew. 

18th. — Sanction accorded to the revised 
rates of pay for Chaplains on the Indian Ecclesi- 
astical establishment of the Government of 
J ndia. 


20th — The deaths are reported of Mr R. ,1. 
Kent, Chief Engineer in Sind, and Raja. Pratap 
Bahadur Singh of Pratapgarh. 

21st — It- is announced that the Prince of 
Wales will land at Bombay in November. 

22nd. -The strike of coolies of the B I. S. N. 
workshops and Union Docks, Calcutta, comes 
to an end. — Mr. Kastri addresses the Imperial 
Conference in London on Indian problems. — 
Indian Divorces Validity Bill passes its second 
reading in the House of Commons. 

24tli. — Plans completed for a new garden 
suburb loi Calcutta to be known as Regents 
Park. 

25th —A serious railway accident caused bv 
a breach between Amroha and Chandnagar on 
the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway, results in 
the engine and four carriages falling into the 
water and Die engine crew and 24 passengers 
being missing. — JI. II. the Mir of Khairpur is 
formally installed on the gadi . 

26th. — The Government of India decides that 
a committee should visit Fiji in the autumn to 
enquire into the conditions of the Indians 
residing there, to ascertain the causes of dis- 
content and to advise as to whether or not 
Fiji olfers a suitable field for Indian colonisation. 

28th. — Revised rates of pay for Britisli 
Officers of the Indian Army and Indian Officers 
with King’s Commissions sanctioned. — The 
Burma Bill passes its third reading in the House 
of Lords and the Indian Divorces Validity Bill 
its third reading in the House of Commons. — 
The Indian Committee of the Imperial Institute 
in a report suggests that the Government ol 
India should in every way encourage the Indian 
pajx-r pulp industry. — Death of the Jam of Las 
Bela. 

30th. — -The Europeans of Kenya protest 
against the grant of any further concessions to 
Indians in that Colony. 


JULY. 


1st. — A serious riot breaks out at Dhmwar 
following the sentencing of two Khilafat volun- 
teers for robbery. The casualties were two 
rioters killed and several injured, while ten 
piliceu'cn were also injured. 

2nd. — Government issues a statement giving 
the conditions under which indulgence passages 
are granted. 

5th. — The syllabus for the examination of 
Indian gentlemen desirous of entering the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, is modified. 


7th. — The committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to consider the question of improving the 
standards of accommodation and sanitary-con- 
veniences for deck passengers submits its report. 


8th. --The Viceroy in an important speech 
in reply to an address by the United Provinces 
Liberal Association made an appeal for sym- 
pathy and assistance in the arduous task with 


which the Go\ eminent was faced. — An advisory 
committee is appointed in connection with the 
visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. — Mr. 
Sastri makes a statement before the Imperial 
Conference regarding the position of British 
Indians domiciled in the Dominions and Col- 
onies. 

1 1 tli. — The Khilafat Conference closes its 
sittings after passing several resolutions relating 
to tuc Holy Pb ces and the furtherance of the 
movement. 

13th — Indians in Kenya hold a protest 
meeting and pass a lesolipion declaring that 
Indians could only remain partneis in the 
Empire on a condition of jierfeet equality ot 
status with ills Majesty’s European subjects. 
Mr. Gandhi addresses art open letter to English- 
men and asks for support m the boycott of 
foreign doth and in the anti-drink campaign. 
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i 4th. ---His Imperial Majesty the Crown | of important question-' in connection with 
Prince of Pei sin arrive in Bombay on a short . the woik of the Bailway Police. —Committee 
visit to India. | on engineering education in India commences 

sitting at Simla. 


15th —The death is announced of Majoi- j 
(General C. 11 l>. Budworth, R.A. 

16th. — Application is made for sanction to 
construct a tramway from Dehra Dun to Mis- 
souri e. 

1 9th- -His Majesty the King approves of 
the privilege of allowing officers of the Indian 
Volunteer Corps to wear uniform on especial 
occasions throughout the Dominions. 

20th — The Committee appointed hv the 
Government of India to consider the Indian 
ITess Act, the Newspapers Incitement to 
Offences Act, etc., decides that the Acts ought 
to be rej>ealed. 

21st.— Zoroaster House for Parsi visitois 
opened in London. 

22nd — Memorial to the British, Anzae and 
Indian members ot the Imperial Camel Corps 
who were killed or died in Egypt and Palestine 
unveiled in London 

25th. — The Hail way 3*01 ice Committee 

issues its report, which deals with a number 


26th - A collision between a goods train and 
a mail train occurs between Itangoon and 
Mandalay icsiiltiru m 15.5 casualties of whom 
98 were killed and 55 injured. 

27tli —The Gazette of India announces the 
distinctions and lewards presented lor service- 
rendered in connection with the Waziristan 
Force -The official piogtamme of the Prince 
of Wal t< nr in India issued -The Malnirao 
oi Kuteh and Mr Sastri receive the tieedom 
ot the City of London. 

29th — The All-Tru.ia Income-tax Committee 
publishes its report. 

d'. 9 ii — A communique from Simla sets out 
the facts regarding the meetings between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi regarding the pro- 
posed proceedings against the Ali Brothers. — 
Revised rates of pay tor tjie Indian Police 
Service sanctioned. -1 he constitution of 
various corps and units ot the Auxiliary Force 
India, armour ce<L 


AUGUST. 


4th.— The Imperial Conference in London 
passes a resolution recognising that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the Common- 
wealth it is desirable that the rights of Indians 
residing in the Colonies and Dominions be 
recognised. 

5th. — One of the accused in the Nankana 
Sahib case makes a sensational confession 
regarding the tragedy — -Anglo-Indian and 
European E ’ipaGonal Conference meets at 
Simla to discuss the educational facilit ies provid- 
ed for the children of those communities. 

8th.— Discussion on the Burma Bill is dropjied 
in the House of Commons. 

9th. — The British reliefs ior troops m India 
announced . 

10th. — Sanction accorded hv the Secretary 
of State to the Damodar canal project in the 
Jiurdwan District. 

12th. — -The Gazette of huh, a publishes tlve 
report of the Indian delegates to the Geneva 
sessions of the League of Nations. — The 
Indian Parliamentary Committee gives a 
dinner in honour of Mis. Besant at the House 
of Commons. — Mr. Montagu in an interview 
makes a full statement of his views in connection 
with the Imperial Conference. 

13th.— Mr. Sastri made a Privy Councillor. 

14th. — -A National College is opened at 
Rangoon. 

15th. — It was announced in the House of 
Commons that the Maharao of Kutch, Mr. 
Sastri and Sir William Meyer would be India’s 
representatives at the meetings of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


16th. — Decided that civil officials of the 
railway, postal, telegraphic and survey depart- 
ments who served with the Expeditionary 
Forces during the war in distinctly military 
capacities arc to receive gratuities. 

1 9lli — The Times of India inaugurates com- 
mercial wireless telephony in India by experi- 
menting successfully between Poona and Bombay. 
The Government of India publishes an official 
statement, regarding the withdrawal ol charges 
in the Indian Munitions Board case.- -As a 
result ot several memorials the Government of 
India decides to grant revised scales of pay for 
officers in the imperial Services. 

20th — The Government of India asks for 
opinions regarding the training of probationers 
ior the Indian Forest Service. 

22ihL— Rioters in Moplali country commence 
wrecking railway lines and telegraph wires and 
looting post offices. — Aeroplane crashes in 
Calcutta but without any loss of life. 

2,ird.— The rioting in Malabar grows worse 
and several casualties are reported. 

25tli. — Lord Lyt ton’s Committee on Indian 
Students, it is announced, would visit India 
in Noyember. 

29th. — As a result of a fight between a party 
of British troops and a band of Moplah rebels 
about forty times as large near ManjerJ, 400 
rebels were killed. — Announcement made regard- 
ing the appointments to His lloyal Highness the 
Prince of W ales' staff during his Indian tour* 
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SEPTEMBER. 


2nd —Bombay Branch of the Institution of 
Engineers (India) formed - -Repressive haws 
Committee report signed, Export ot wheat 
from India prohibited till at least March 11)22 bj 
the Government of India 

3rd - Joint public sitting of the Indian Legis- 
lature addressed bv His Excellency the Viceroy 
on several matters of political interest, more 
especially Malabar ontbieak and Afghanistan — 
■Revised scale .ot pay for teniporan Indian Medi- 
cal Service officers approx ed ot by the Secretaiy 
ot State. — Everest Expedition reports having j 
found a wax up to the summit and awaits the j 
passing ot the monsoon before making the final 
effort. 

5th. -Both Houses of th<* Indian legislature 
meet and pass resolutions xvelcoming the Prince 
of Wales and the Viceroy, and subsequently 
adjourn to discuss the Malabar outbreak Cal- 
cutta tramwaynicn again go out on stiiko 

(>th —Provisions of tin* Mattial Law Ordinance 
1021 are supplemented in a fresh old i nance 
General looting bleaks out at Meerut following 
f lic arrest ot a bauia b\ two oftieeis. 

7th -An account is received fiom Calicut ot j 
the terrible depredations piaetised by the Mo plait 
icbels at Nilanilmr, wlieie one of the lehel 
leaders sets up a Khialiat kingdom with himself j 
as governor. Another Natal ordinance duected { 
against Indians is disallowed 1>\ the Governor 
( Jeneral 

Pth —Sliding scale ot promotion for o Hirers 
in the Indian Arm\ comes into force. 

10th. — The Mo pi ah rebels in most ol the dis- 
tricts in Malabai go into hiding in the forests 
and lulls. 

12th —The Working (Committee ot the Indian 
National Congress approves of the ml option of 
civil disobedience in respect to the grazing tax 
in certain parts of Andhra, hut with certain 
reservations. 


13tli — 1 The Assessois in the Nankana Sahib 
rase find Mahant. Narain Das guilty. 

15tli — The Bill foi the repeal of the Indian 
Press Art, and others is introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly. Indian Hallway Com- 
mittee issues its iejioTt urging the need for re- 
form and reconstruction, its main suggeston 
being the abolition of the ltailwax Board and 
the substitution of a llailway Commission to 
ad x ire a member for communications in the 
Governor General’s Council -The legislative 
Assembly passes a resolution for tin* appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the removal ot 
all racial distinctions between Indians and 
Euiojieans in the matter of trial and punishment 
lor olfenees -Dr Kitelilew is arrested in Simla. 

16th —The Ali Brothers arrested and a 
Government of Bombay notification issued re- 
garding its decision, with the consent of the 
Government, ol India, to prosecute them and 
certain otheis lor offences under the Indian 


20th —"Repressive Laws Committee issues its 
re j mit, iccnmmcnding the rejieal ot all old Acts 
designed t,o meet a state oi altaiis which no 
longer exist s 

21th - The Senate of the Calcutta University 
decides to confer the lumoiai> degiee ol Docioi 
ot Laws oil H. B. H the Plinec of Wales 

26th — Trial ol the All Brothels commences 
at Karachi. 

27th. — N dam bin lelicvcd by British t, loops. 

2f)th —Ali Brothers and others under trial 
committed to take their trial at the Sessions. 
The legislative Assembly passes a resolution 
foi an eaily reconsideration of the Constitutional 
i Reforms. 

[ 30t.li- The Government ot India announces 

I its intention of calling tor tenders in India and 
: England simultaneously lor the supply of railway 
j locomotives The first call would he made oil 
. 1st October 1022. 


OCTOBER. 


1st. A Punjab Mahoincdan Deputation 
waited on the Vicero.v. 

3rd - As a insult ol ail accident in one ol the 
shafts of the Mysore Mines three men were 
killed and twenty injured —The practice of 
jiosting letters in London so as to catch the air 
mail and pick up the mad boat at- Marseilles was 
discontinued. 

Jth.- The Benares University Senate waited 
on the Viceroy. 

5tli. — Mr (.Sandhi, Lula Lajpat Itai and fifty 
others issued a manifesto appealing to Indian 
soldiers and civilians to sever connection with 
Government. 

6th. — A close contour survey for the Hukker 
barrage aud canals authorised at an estimated 
expenditure of eleven lakhs of rupees. — If. 11. II, 


the Piiiiee of Wales intimates his desire (hat 
Municipalities and public bodies should not 
incur excessive expenditure on caskets, etc , 
during lus tour. Indians in Kenya reject the, 
Colonial Office projiosals tor a settlement of the 
Indian question, the prohibition of landholding 
being the stumbling block -Trial of Ali Musa- 
liar, a loading Moplah rebel, commences at 
Calicut. 

7tli A (Juzetlr of [mint Ext, raoidi nary an- 
nounces the constitution of Burma as a Gover- 
nor’s province under the Government of India 
Act. — As a result of the Legislative Assembly 
refusing to sanction the grant necessary for the 
Indian Students’ Committee's visit to India, Lord 
Lyttou regret s that theiCommittce will not be able 
to make any definite recommendations. — The 
Working Committee of the Congress passes a 
resolution boycotting the Prince of Wales’ visit. 
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8th. — Personnel of the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion officially announced. — Government oi 
India’s views regarding the position of Indians 
in the Dominions outlined in the form ot a me- 
morandum. 

10th —Annual session of the Indian Railway 
Conference Association meets at Simla. 

12tli In tiie Nankana ease the Mahant and 
seven others were sentenced to death for rioting 
and murder, eight others were transported foi 
life and seventeen sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment 

14th -A memorial signed bv about- one thou- 
sand citizens ot Calicut was drawn up tor sub- 
mission to the Viceroy asking lor the services of 
more troops in the affected areas. 

15th. — A (Hazel! e of India Extraordinary pub- 
lishes an ordinance to provide for the constitu- 
tion of military courts for the trial of certain 
oltenees committed in any area in which martial 
Jasv is in force Labour unrest breaks out all 
over the tea gardens II. M t-lie King appointed 
the Prince of Wales to the Extia Knight Giaml 
Commander ot the Orders ot the Star ot India 
and the Indian Em pin*. 

l(>th The Viceroy reeei\es an address of 
welcome from the Maharajah of Kashmir. 

L7t,h.~ Moplah rebels were again very active 
and carried on depredations to with in twelve 
miles of Calient 


M 5 

18th. -Tea garden trouble over. — The Indians 
in Kenya refused the offer of the Governor to 
nominate an Indian on the Executive Council 
and double the Indian representation °n the 

legislative Council - Announced that Mr 
Sastri would attend the Washington Conference. 

ltlth.— British troops gain a decisive ictory 
over the Moplah rebels in Malabar. — Ann uriced 
that- Mr. G L Corbett as Civil Adviser, olonel 
Kenneth Wigran as Military Ad\iser, and Mr. 
G S Jlajpai as Secretary, would accompany Mr. 
Sastri to Washington as the Indian delegation. 

20t-h The terms ot reference to the Oom- 
| mittee apiKiiut-ed i ti connection with the consti- 
tution ot Burma as a Governor’s province 
announced 

24th - -The case against the Ali Brothers and 
others commenced in the Karachi Sessions Court. 
-Mr W (» S Sehwabe, K C , appointed (thief 
Justice to the Madras High Court, -Government 
ot India decided to send a deputation to British 
(hiiaua m connection with the proposed immi- 
gration scheme 

25th -The Calcutta tiamvvaymen go out, on 
stnke -Debate ojxuied in the House ot Lords 
on India 

20th II R II the Prince ot Wales sails 
Horn Portsmouth tor India 

28t-h - An Indian Memorial was unveiled at 
Brighton bv the Maharajah ot Patiala 


NOVEMBER. 


1st —The Trial of the Ali Brothers and 
others at* Karachi comes to an end wit-h the 
acquittal of one of the accused and the convic- 
tion of all the others to two years’ imprison- 
ment on each charge, the sentences to inn 
concurrently. Indian Students Department 
of the India Office issues its annual re]K>it, 
showing that 1,500 Indian students were 
receiving education in England dm mg that 
I>eriod 

2nd. — Announcement made that British 
Members of Parliament, would not visit. India 
in the winter of 1021-22, but- might do so the 
following year 

3rd.— Calcutta Tramway service partially 
resumed. 

4th.--ltevi.sed rates of pay for officers in the 
Indian Medical Service sanctioned. All India 
Congress Committee resolves to authorise eveiy 
prov ince on its own responsibility to undertake 
civil disobedience, including the non-jiaymunt 
of taxes. 

5th A serious riot- breaks out- at Howrah, 
resulting in several conflicts between tin* police 
and Khilafat volunteers. 

7th. -Mr. Chamberlain ref list's to allow a day 
tor a debate on India in the House of Commous.- 
Second Session of the ('handier of Princes ojiened 
at Delhi. The Viceroy delivers an address in 
which he announces His Majesty’s decision to j 
abolish nazmna. \ 


st h Announced in House of Commons that 
the strength of the Indian Auxiliary Force 
exceeded dOJlOO Government ot India issue 
a statement explaining the scheme of the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the sjieciul terms to he 
allowed to those public servants in India who in 
consequence ot the introduction ot constitu- 
tional reionns wish to retire prematurely. 

| 10th. Sir Edward Northey at a conference 

[ with European and Indian leaders at, Nairobi, 
outlines certain proposals to form the basis of a 
I coTiteience on the Indian question 

LI th. - Armistice Day was generally observed 
all over India. 

12tli. Mr Dadibn Menvanji Dalai, C. JL 15., 
appointed to the Council ot the Secretary ot 
t State on tin* resignation of Sir Sankaran 
i Nair. -Mr A R. Knapp, J.C 8., appointed 

j Social Commissioner tor the Martial Law area 
in Malabar 

I4th. -The Indian Congress at, Nanobi issues 
a communique regarding the negotiations bet- 
ween the Kurojiean and Indian representatives 
of the Colony. “Tin* Indians do not want a 
compromise,” it says, “they want all or noth- 
ing ” 

17th -His "Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales arrives in Bombay. — Serious riots 
break out in Bombay owing to the agitation of 
tin* nou-oo-ojieraloiK. Thirteen deaths are re- 
ported. Tiie tentative scheme for a settlement 
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of the Indian question in Kenya is rejected by j 
both tho Europeans and Indians. 

19th. — The Prince of Wales visits Poona.— ! 
Seven hundred rebels surrender in Malabar. — j 
Various militant organisations in Calcutta are 
declared unlawful assemblies. I 

20tli. — A tragedy occurs in Malabar where ; 
56 prisoners are asphyxiated while being taken 
from one town to another in a railway van. 

21. — The Prince of Wales icviews the police | 
ex-service men and Hoy Scouts and Girl Guide* 1 
in Bombay aud leaves the city at night. 

22nd. — Complete ordei is restoied in Bombay 

23rd. — His Boyal Highness arrives at Baroda. 
---The trial commences in Calcutta oi 100 ]>ei- 
sons arrested during t ho hartal held in eonnee- ! 
tion with the anival of the Piincc ol Wales in 
India — A treat y of friendship is signis! between 
the British Government. and Afghanistan — The 
United Provinces declare militant oiganisations 
unlawful. 

24th. - Sir Henry Dobbs receives the X C.S 1. 
and the Vieeio.v’s (banks in connection 
with Ins services m Afghanistan.- -Rioting 


breaks out in Bangalore following the arrest of 
some Mahomedans, but order is restored. 

25th.— The Prince of Wales arrives at 
Udaipur.— The Punjab Government follows 
the example of those of ttie United Provinces 
and Bengal with regard to volunteer organ- 
isations. 

26tli. — Sepoy Uhuw Singh, 28th. Punjabis, 
awarded the Victona Cross tor valour in Wazi- 
ristan. — An important political pronounce- 
ment is made declaiiug that Government had 
changed its policy of patience to that of action 
tor the preservation ot law and order. 

28th -His Boyal Highness arrives at Ajmer. 
— Fiscal Commission commences taking evidence 
at Karachi. 

29th His Koval Highness arrives at Jodh- 
pur. — A serious raid on Barshore by Wazirs 
is reported, resulting in two British officers 
and 49 Indian other ranks being killed, 21 
Indian other ranks being wounded, and 20 
| taken prisoner. 

j 30th. - Indian Moslem 
on the Vieeioy. 


Delegation waited 


DECEMBER. 


1st. -His Ko.val Highness ainves at Bika- 
ner. 

4th— The Atglian Front iei is realigned 
according to the provisions ol the new Treat v. 

5th. — The Bombay Government prohibits 
picketing. — Lord Sinha lesigns iiom the Gover- 
norship of Behai and Orissa owing to ill-health. 

7th. — The Prince ol Wales arrives at Bliaiat- 
pur.-- A systematic picketing movement 
commences at Calcutta, and 200 arrests are 
made. 

8th —The Viceroy makes an important 
speech in Calcutta in reply to an address pre- 
sented by the British Indian Association, m 
winch he said Government would not sway 
one hair’s breadth from the policy it had mapped 
out. 

9th. — His Boyal Highness ai rives at Luck- 
now. The name of the Imperial Service 
Troops is changed to “ Indian State Tioops.” 
Eighty-five volunteers m Calcutta sentenced 
to imprisonment, and anothei 165 anested. 
— A marked improvement in the situation 
in Malabar reported. 

10th. — The challenge to flu; maintenance of 
law 7 and authority made by the persistence 
of the methods of agitation wlneli had been 
ruled unlawful, resulted in many ai rests in 
different parts of India 

12th. — His lto>al Highness arrives at Alla- 
habad.— Mr' Asai Ali and 53 others anested 
in Delhi. In an action between the troops 
and the rebels m Malabar the latter lost 48 
killed and 11 captured. 

1 3th. — The Prince of Wales arrives at 
Benares and receives the honorary degree ot 
Doctor of Literature, conferred on him bj the 
Benares University. 

14th. — Prospectus is issued in London of a 
new ten million sterling Indian loan. — Pi ess note 
issued by the Bombay Government giving a 
connected account of the Bombay riots. 
The police casualties were 83 wounded, while 


among the liotem 53 vveie killed and 298 wound- 
ed, and 341 arrests were made 

17th lie ported fiom Malabar that 1,909 

rebels surrendered 

10th. — Hallway Finance Committee issues 
its ropoi t . 

2 1st. — A icpresentative deputation waited 
on the Viceroy to ask for the lidding of a round 
fable conference to discuss the situation in 
India, but the request was refused. 

22nd. His Boyal Highness arrives at 
Patna. 

23rd. — Indians in Kenya accept represent- 
ation on tho Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils, pending a settlement. 

24th. — His Boyal Highness arrives at 
Calcutta. 

26th—' The Calcutta University confers the 
degree of Doctor oi Laws on the Prince of 
Wales. Preliminary discussion?* in connec- 
tion with the Congress meeting at Ahmeda- 
had 

27th —The Government of India appoints 
a committee to consider the racial distinctions 
m criminal trials and report on the necessary 
modifications of the laws. 

28th. — It is reported that normal condi- 
tions extend all over Malabar. — Victoria Memo- 
rial, Calcutta, opened by the Prince ot Wales. — 
The Congress reject Pundit Malaviya’s motion 
to drop civil disobedience and agree to a round 
table conference, and close after accepting 
Mr. Gandhi as Dictator and refusing to make 
a declaration of complete independence for 
India. , 

29th.— All-India Liberal Conference opens 
at Allahabad. 

30th.— All-India Moslem League meets at 
Ahmedabad and the president appealed in liis 
address for an Indian Kepublic, to be known 
as the United States of India. 

31st. — Lord Lytton is appointed Governor 
of Bengal in succession to Lord Bonaldshay. 
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The general work of reference in one compact 
volume about India is still the late Sir William 
W. Hunter’s The Indian Empire ; Its Peoples, 
History and Products (Smith Blder, 1893, 28/-) 
which contains within its 800 pp. all the infor- 
mation, exoellently arranged and indexed, 
that the general reader requires about this 
country. Its historical sections are particularly 
good giving a rapid and comprehensive bird’s- 
eye-view ot the course of Indian history from 
the advent of the Mahomcdans in the eighth 
century down to nearly the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Its statistics are based on the 
Census of 1891 and are therefore somewhat out 
of date. But, with this slight drawback which 
can be remedied by consulting the latest annual 
“ Statistical Abstract ” (sec below), it gives in 
the compass of one volume a comprehensive 
view, neither too blurred nor too diffuse, of the 
Indian Empire and itB past and present state 
A more detailed account of India is to be found 
in the first four volumes of The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Clarendon Press, 190 > Yols. 1* 
IV, 6/-each). These volumes, which are intro- 
ductory to the alphabetical Gazetteer (Vols. Y r - 
XXIV), are an expansion of Hunter’s oue 
volume work mentioned above ; but all the 
chapters, with the exception of those on the 
history of British Rule, have been rewritten 
by expert writers who have been in most cases 
Indian administrators also. The statistics in 
thes8 volumes are based on the Census of 1901. 
The second volume of the Oxford Survey of the 
British Empire (Clarendon Press, 1914. 15/-) is 
mostly devoted to India and contains an excel- 
lent concise account by various well known 
writers of the Indian Empire as it is to-day. 
The statistics of this volume are based on the 
latest Census of 1911. Sir Thomas lloldich’s 
volume on India in the “ Regions of the World ” 
Series (Clarendon Press, 190$, 10/0) is a compact 
geographical account by an authoritative writer. 
The same author’s dales of India (Macmillan, 
12 s. 6d.) is a useful historical and geographical 
work on the Noith-West .Frontier ot India. Dr. 
George Smith’s Student’s Manual of the Geography 
of British India (Murray, 1882, 7/6) may still be 
used with profit, though parts of it are obsolete. 
Sir Thomas Holderness (fourth) edition, 1911, 
of Sir John Strachey’s India, originally published 
in 1888, contains the best, succint account of 
Indian administration and progress (Macmillan, 
1911, 10/-). The same editor’s little book in the 
Home University Library, Peoples and Problems 
of India (Williams and Norgate, 1912, 1/-) is a 
useful introduction to the study of present day 
India. A very good Atlas of India is published 
as Vol. XXVI of the Imperial Gazetteer (sepa- 
rately, 17/6 Clarendon Press, 1909). It contains 
28 general and 18 provincial maps besides 10 
plans of Cities, including 3 of Bombay, 2 of 
Calcutta and 1 of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc., 
each. A somewhat older though still excellent 
atlas is Constable’s Hand Atlas of India (Cons- 
table, 1893, 14/-). It has 60 maps and plans 
and Is accompanied by an index of 86 pp. The 
companion volume Hand Gazetteer of India by 
Jas. Bartholomew (Constable, 1894, 12/-) is a 
very conoise gazetteer based on the second 


edition of 1880 of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer . 
An older and fuller gazetteer, though still 
having the advantage of boing in one compact 
volume, is Lethbridge and Wollaston’s revised 
abridgment ot' Thornton’s Gazetteer of India 
(W. H. Allen, 1888, 21/-). 


Official Publications. — The principal official 
publications of general interest and utility are 
the Annual Reviews {India in 1920 is the latest) 
by Mr. L. P. Ru -Jib rook Williams, published 
by tne Government of India and their 
accompaniment. The Statistical Abstract for 
British India (issued towards the close of the 
year, about 1/6); the report on the Census of 1911 
(Vol. I, Calcutta, Rs. f>. Text, Vol. JI, Appendix 
giving tables, etc .) ; Statistics of British India 
(4 Vol., Calcutta) Administrative, Judicial, <fec., 
annual Statement of the Trade of British India 
with Foreign Countries (Calcutta) and the 
annual Review of Trade (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
2/-) ; Financial Statement of the Goiernment of 
India (Eyre and Spottiswoode). Every ten 
years is issued an elaborate review' of the period 
as a Decennial number of the Moral and Material 
blue-book (now diswntimied) and those by J. S 
Cotton (pub. 1885) and by Sir Athelstane 
Baines (pub. 1894) are specially valuable. A 
“ Memorandum on some of the Results of Indian 
Administration during the past Fifty Years of 
British Rule in India ” issued in 1909 by the 
India Office (reprinted at Government Press, 
Calcutta, 1911, six annas, in a handy octavo) 
is a valuable summary of the improvements 
since 1858. 

History . — It is still the fashion to call James 
Mill’s History of British India (Vols. I-VI up 
to 1805; continuation by 11. 11. Wilson, Vols' 
VII-1X, index Vol. X., last ed. 1858, W. II. 
Allen) the standard work on the subject, but 
it is out of dafco and in parts wrong-headed. 
No other author of equal ability and repute has 
treated the subject on a large scale with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Vincent Smith whose Oxford 
History of India has become the standard work. 
It is a handy volume copiously illustrated, 
(Clarendon Press, 1920, 12-0). Sir W. W. 
Hunter made tho attempt but lived 
only to write two volumes dealing with tho 
first century of the English in India up to 1700. 
(History of British India, Vols. I-1I, 1899-1900, 
Longmans, 30/-). A masterly historical sketch 
of the whole period is to be found in Sir Allied 
Lyall’s British Dominion in India, (Murray, 
1894, latest ed. 1907, 5/-) which is specially 
remarkable for the writer’s theory that the 
British dominion in India grew and expanded 
on a regular plan foreseen by its founders and 
was not as is generally supposed the result of 
a happy chance. Another excellent and interest- 
ing sketch is contained in the Historical 
Geography of India by P. E. Roberts, who 
bad assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Press, 1920, 8/6). Miss Gabrielle 
Fesfcing’s two works, When Kings Rode to Delhi 
(Blackwood, 1912, 7/6) and Strangers Within 
the Gates (Blackwood, 1914, 7/6) give a popular 
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but accurate presentment of the Mughal and 
British periods. Marshman’s History of India 
(3 Vols., Longmans, 1871, 22-6) gives an excel- 
lent account, neither too detailed nor too concise, 
of the whole history and may be recommended 
as the most readable history of India till the 
Mutiny. There is an abridgment of Marsh man 
in one volume (Blackwood, 6—). Trotter's 
History of India , recently revised and brought 
up to date by W. II. Hutton (S. P. C. K., 1917, 
10/-) is a good and accurate compendium, as also 
is Meadows Taylor’s Students' Manual of Indian 
History (Longmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known for presenting a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass and in an agreeable 
style. For the Mahomedan period tho standard 
work is Elphinatone’s History of India (Murray, 
16/-), A much more elaborate work for the 
same period is Sir Henry Elliot and .Tas Dowson’s 
History of India as told by its own Historians 
(8 Vo's., 1867-1877, £ 8-8-0) giving transla- 
tions of the chief Mahomedan historians. For 
the pre-Mahomcdan period Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India (Clarendon Press, 3rd ed , 
1914, 16/-) is the latest and best work. Mr. 
Vincent Smith is also tho author of The Oxford 
History of India , from the earliest times to the 
end of 1911 (Clarendon Press, 12/6). Itomesh 
Dutt’s History of Ancient Civilisation in India 
(2 Volumes, Trubner’s Oriental Scries, 21/-, 1893) 
and Mrs. Manning’s earlier work Ancient and 
Mediaeval India (2 Vols., 18G9, 30/-, W. M. Alleu) 
deal mainly with literature rather than history 
proper though they give a more or less vivid 
picture of those early times. The following 
books, which an; published by the Clarendon 
Press , are of particular interest. Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies by J. A. Dubois : 
The Abbe Dubois lived for many years amougst 
the people oi S India and gained an 
extraordinary insight of tlieir customs and 
habits ((is ), Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
1636-68 by Francis Bernier (7s. 6d.), Observa- 
tions of the Mussulmans of India made during 
twelve years’ residence in their immediate sooie 
ty bv Mis. Meer 11 assail All, an Englishwoman 
Mho married an Indian Mahowedan(7* (W.), Ham 
hies and Recollections of an Indian Official by 
Major- General Sleeman (65 ), Annals awl Anti- 
quities of Ha tasthan in 3 volumes (52,v. t*d.). 
The Story of My Life by Col. Meadows Taylor, 
(16s.), Early Travels in Jwlia, 1583-1619, by 
William Foster, C I.E , (10s. (id.), The Rights of 
the Twice Horn by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
The latest and best books on the Hrahman Caste 
(21s.), A History of the Maratha People, by (J. A. 
Kincaid and li . Parasnis (IDs.) 

Historical Biography. — The principal 
characters oi Indian history, Hindu ‘Mahomedan 
and British such as Asoka, Babar, Akbar, 
Olive, Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, etc,, 
are individually treated in the well known 
Rulers of India series of historical and biogra- 
pheal monographs (28 Vols., Clarendon Press, 
1890-1902, 2/6 each). In tiie English Men oj 
Aaon series (Macmillan, 2/6 each) there are 
also volumes on famous Anglo-Indian states- 
men, such as Sir Alfred LyaU’s Warren Hastings, 
Archibald Forbes’ Hw clock, Sir /Richard Temples 
Lord Lawrence, Sir W. Butler's Charles Napier. 
Amongbiogr&phies of Anglo-Indian worthies may 
be mentioned as specially interesting and valu- 
able Sir George Forrest's Life of Lord Vhre 


•(Cassell, two vols., 1919), Col. Malleson’s Warren 
Hastings (Chapman and Hall, 1894, 16/-), 

Bos worth Smith’s Lord Lawrence (2 Vols., Smith 
Elder, 1883, new ed., Nelson’s series, 1/-) Herbert 
Edwardes and Merivale’s Sir H. Lawrence (2 
Vols., Smith Elder 1872), Sir W. Hunter's Lord 
Mayo (2 Vols., Smith Elder, 1875, 24/-), Sir W. 
Lee Warner’s Lord Dalhousie (2 Vols., Macmillan, 

1904, 25/-), Sir Alfred Lyall’s Lord Dufferin 
(2 Vols., Murray, 1905, new ed , Nelson’s series 
1/-), Marshman’s Sir H. Havelock (Longmans, 
3/6), Martirieau’s Sir Hurtle Frere (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1895, 32/-), Mallet’s Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 1910, 16/.), Lord Roberts’ Forty-one 
Years in India (Macmillan, 1897, new ed. 6/-), 
Colebrooke’s Mountstnart Elphinstone (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter’s John Nicholson 
( 1897, Murra v,2/6) and Bayard of India (Outram) 
(Blackwood 5/ -). Among noteworthy works 
treating of recent history since 1858 are Lovat 
Fraser’s India under Lord Curzon and After 
(Hein<'mann, 1911, 10/-), Lndv Betty Balfour’s 
Lord Lijtton's Indian Administration (Longmans, 
1899, 18/-), Sir W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1900, 
a Study of Indian Administration (Clarendon 
Press, 1892, 10/->, Col. Hanna’s Second Afghan 
War (3 Vpls , Constable, 1899-1907, 30/-), Official 
History of the Second Afghan War (Murray, 

1905, 21/-). Sir John Adye Indian Frontier 
Policy , a historical sketch (Macmillan 1897, 0/-), 
Trotter’s India under Victoria (2 Vols., W. H. 
Allen, 1886, 30/-). 

For the Indian Mutiny the standard history 
is Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (new ed. 0 vols. Longmans, 21/-). Sir 
George Forrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 vols., 
1904-191 4, Blackwood, 64/-) gives the chief 
records in the Indian archives. The best 
one-volume narratives are Malleson’s shorter 
work. Indian Mutiny (in Messrs. Seeley’s 
“ Events of Our Own Times ” series 5/-) and 
T. Rice Holmes' History of The Indian Mutiny 
(1883, W. II. Allen, new ed. Macmillan, 15/-S), 

Constitution and Administration. — The 

changes lately ellected in the constitution 
of the Indian Government have been 
embodied in the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, drawn up by the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy (the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme) and published in a handy octavo 
(Government Press, Calcutta, July 1918, 
one rupee.) The most comprehensive book on 
the new constitution is Dyarchy by Lionel Curtis 
(Clarendon Press, 1921 : 31-6) which contain 
all the documents, etc., relating to the reform 
scheme. At the head of earlier 
liook- on the Indian Constitution, but 
now necessarily out of date, stands Sir 
Courtenay IlbertV'Tte Government of India being 
a Digest of the Statute Law relating thereto with 
historical introduction and explanatory matter " 
(Clarendon Press, 1st ed., 1898 ; 2nd ed., 
1907, 3rd ed , 1915, 14/-; the first edition contains 
important constitutional documents such as 
minutes, despatches, charters, etc., covering 
130 pp. which have been omitted in the subse- 
quent issuer.) The Digest drawn up by Sir 
C. llbert many years ago has been now embodied 
in the main in the “ Government of India Act 
of 1915", which oontains the entire body of 
law relating to the Government of India and 
which has been officially issued in octavo form 
(price Id. F.yre and Spottiswoode). A supple- 
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ment to llbert’s third edition given a comparison 
between the Digest given in the book and this 
Act (1910, 1/*) The constitutional documents 
Irom the Regulating Act of 1773 down to the 
Consolidating Act of 1915 have l>een printed 
in handy form in P. Mukerji’s Indian Constitu- 
tional Documents (1915, Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink, Rs. 6) ; of the second ed. Vol. II, Rs. 3 
has been issued in 1918 containing an historical 
introduction divided into two parts dealing 
with English political institutions and the 
present working constitution of India. The 
important constitutional documents have been 
also included in A. R. Iyengar’s Indian Consti- 
tution (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1913, Loganatham, 
Madras, Its. 3) which contains an historical 
view of the various administrative institutions. 
The documentary matter extends to nearly 
250 pp. Chcsney’s Indian Polity (3rd ed. 1894, 
Longmans) gives an excellent historical view 
of the system of administration as it grew 
up from the early days of the English in India 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Sir William Lee Warner’s The Citizen of 
India (1897, Macmillan 2/0) gives in briei 
outline a very good sketch ol Indian admini-.- 
tratioii. A more up-to-date work is G Ander- 
son’s British Administration in India (Mac- 
millan). 11. A. J). Phillips’ Our Administra- 
tion of India (1888, W. Thacker, London, 6/-) 
gives an account of the Revenue and Collccto- 
ratc Administration in all departments, and 
though this is done with special reference to 
Bengal, it is more widely useful A. Mackenzie’s 
How India is Governed (1882, Kcgan Paul, 2) 
is a very brief sketch of the Indian constitution 
and administration and of England’s work in 
India. For the system of judicial administra- 
tion Herbert Cowell’s History and Constitution 
of the Courts and Legislative Authorities in 
India (1872, 2nd cd , 1884, Thacker Spink, Cal- 
cutta, Iis. 0/ is still useful, for the histoncal 
part. 

Economics, Famines, etc. — Baden Powell’s 
Land Revenue and Tenure in British India 
(2nd ed., 1907, revised by Sir T. Holdcriie^s, with 
an appendix added in 1912, 5;-, Clarendon Press) 
gives an account of land revenue system in India. 
Sir W. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal (1868, 
new ed., 1897, Smith F.ldcr, 10/-) and his Orissa (2 
vols., 1872, Smith Elder, 32/ A give a good idea o‘ 
the economic condition of eastern India when it 
passed under British Rule. .1. C. Jack’s The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District (1916, Cla- 
rendon Press, 7/0) is an economic study of the 
people’s life based on the minute data collected 
from innumerable families for the record of 
rights of Bengal and is of great value in esti- 
mating the resources of the people and the 
economic results of British rule. J)r. II. Mann’s 
Land and Labour in a Deccan village (Oxford 
University Press : 2 vols., Rs. 6) and Dr. Slater’s 
Some South Indian villages (Oxford University 
Press, Rs. 5) deal with agricultural economics. 
Sir Theod( re Morison’s Industrial Organisation of 
an Indian Province (1906, Murray. 10/6) reviews 
the principal economic facts and shows their rela- 
tion to the abstract science of economics. The 
author treats specially of the United Provinces 
to which his personal observation was mainly 
confined. Morison’s Economic Transition in 
India (1911, Murray) deals with the development * 
of industrial and economic resources of the 


country. Romesh Dutt’s Economic History 
of India under Early British Rule (1902, Kegan 
Paul, 16) and the same in the Victorian Aqe 
(1904, Kegan Paul, 1904; are a powerful though 
one-sided indictment of British economic and 
land revenue policy. A valuable book on the 
co-operative system is R. B. Ewbank’8 
Indian Co-operative Studies (Oxford University 
Press.), lhitt, who is a staunch champion 
of the Permanent System of land tenure in 
vogue in Bengal and of its introduction 
into other parts of India, in his Famines and 
Land Assessment* m India (1899, Kegan Paul, 
7/0) on the same lines asserts that famines 
are duo to the land policy of the Government. 
On Famines the best books are the Reports 
of the Famine Commissions pub. 1885, 1887, 
1898 (Eyre and Spottiwoode). A good 
narrative of the last gicat famine of 1899-1900 
is to bo found in Vaughan Nash’s The Great 
Famine its causes (1900, Longmans, 0/-). Oil 
the earlier great Bengal Famine, Sir Bartle 
Frere s The Impending Bengal Famine, and 
how to prevent future famines in India, (1874, 
Hurray, 5/-) is useful and suggestive. Charles 
Blair's Indian Famines in their historical and 
financial aspects (1874, Blackwood 5/-) contains 
good remarks on preventive and mitigating 
measures. Lovedny’s History and Economies 
of Indian Famines (2s. Gd ) is a later book 
ol the same kind. For public works, 
Railways, etc., Thornton's Indian Public 
Works (1875, Kegan Paul, 5/-) MacGcorge’s 
Ways ami IVorA's in India (1893, Constable, 14/-), 
Horace Bell’s Railway Policy in India (1891,12/-)* 
Deakin’s Irrigated India (1893, Spon, 8/6), 
Buckley’s Irrigation Works of India (1905 Spon, 
42/-) Valentine Ball’s Coal Fields of India 
(new edition, 1914, Calcutta), Report of the 
Irrigation Commission (1905, Eyre and Spotti- 
woode). 

On Finance tho work of the Strachcy 
Brother^, Sir John and Sir Richard, Finances 
and Public Works of India (1882, Return Paul, 
10/6) is valuable as describing the system of 
Indian Finance by persons who had intimate 
knowledge and personal experience. Reports 
of the Indian Currency Committee, 1893 and 
1899, and of tile Royal Commission on the 
administration of the expenditure of India, 1900, 
contain a vast mass of useful material. Indian 
Currencu (1878, Longmans 2/-), by Dunning 
Maoleod, treats of the means of Introducing 
a Gold Currency in India, and of extending 
Banking and Paper Currency, li. J. Tozer’s 
British India and its Trade (1902) gives a good 
view of the trade and surveys its growth during 
the latter halt of the nineteenth century. Prof. 
Lees Smith’s Studies in Indian Economics 
(1909, Constable, 3/6) and Jaduuath Sarkar’s 
Economics of British India (4th cd., 1917, Sarkar 
and Sons, Calcutta) arc good introductions to 
the subject. The former is a series of lectures 
delivered by the author for the Bombay 
Government. The Exchange question is briefly 
explained in F. V. Kuslitorth’s The Indian 
Exchange Problem (Oxford University Press : 
1921. Re 1-6). 

The Protected States. — Malleson’s Native 
States of India (1875, W. II. Alien, 18/-), gives 
an historical sketch of the various states. 
The author was then connected with the state 
of Mysore as the guardian of its young ruler. 
The work of another official who was connected 
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with Mysore as its Resident at the end of his 
Indian career, Sir W. Lee- Warner, The Native 
States of India (2nd ed.,1910, Macmfilan, 12*. <5d. 
1st ed., 1891, under title “ Protected Princes of 
Ineia *’ ) whilst giving what ho calls an “Account 
of India under Home Rule ", chiofly discusses 
the question of the position of these states in 
relation to the British Government. A Punjab 
official, Sir Charles Tupper, in his Our Indian 
Protectorate (1893, Longmans, If,/-) similarly 
treats of the relations between the British 
Government and its Feudatories, but goos more 
into the past and has instructive chapters on 
indigenous homo rule under the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, the Mahomedaus, etc. This valuable work 
is now thoroughly out of print, but a good 
vernacular translation in Gujarati by A. N 
Buch (1900 Rajkot) is available. Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (1865 Trubner) and 
Baias of the Punjab (1870, 2nd ed. 1873, Trubner, 
20/-) give in considerable detail the history of 
the principal Punjab states like Patiala, Kapur- 
thala, Nabha, etc. Massy prepared a new 
edition of the former book (1889, Allahabad, 


Pioneer Press) and completed it by another 
Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab ( 1890 , 
Allahabad, Pioneer Press) and they give short 
notices of all the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 
Aberigh Mackay who was tutor to the Raja of 
Ratlam in Central India and Principal of 
Rajkumar College at Indore, wrote on the Chiefs 
oj Central India (1879) and on the Native Chiefs 
and tlwir States in 1577 (1878). Both books 
are noteworthy. Aitchison’s Treaties , Engage- 
ments and Sanad8 relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries (3rd ed., 1893, 11 
volumes, Calcutta. Government Press, Rs. 34) 
is the standard collection of all the treaties 
with the Native Feudatory States. The 
relations with the Nizam are investigated 
m H. G. Brigg’s The Nizam (2 vols., 186J, 
Quaritch, 28/-) and Hastings Fraser’s Ovr 
Faithful Ally, the Nizam (1865, Smith Elder 18/-). 
The relations with the Gaekwar of Baroda 
are exhaustively treated in The Ouicowm and 
his Relations with the British Government (186?, 
Education Press, Bombay) by Col. R. Wallace 
who was Resident at Baroda . 
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Indian Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a 


Acknowledgment cl Debt ex. Es. 20 .. 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration 10 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange 0 2 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Es. 10, a. 1 for every Es. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..0 8 

Appointment in execution of a power . . 15 0 
Articles of Association of Company . . 25 0 
Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award , any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. Where the value does not 
exceed Es. 1,000, same duty as a Bond. 

In any other case . . . . ..50 

Bill of Exchange or Promissory Note 
payable on demand . . . . ..01 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight — Not exc. Es. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Es. 
200, not exc. Es. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Es. 400, 
not exc. Es. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Es. 600, not 
exc. Es. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Es. 800, not exc. 
Es. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Es. 1,000, not exc. 
Es. 1,200, E. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Es. 1,200, not 
exc. Es. 1,600, E. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 1,600, 
not exc. Es. 2,500, Es. 2, a. 4; exc. Es. 
2,500, not exc. Es. 5,000, Es. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Es. 5,000, not exc. Es. 7,600, Es. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Es. 7,500, not exc. Es. 10,000. Es. 9 ; 
exc. Es. 10,000, not exc. Es. 15,000, Es. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 15,000, not exc. Es. 
20,000, Es. 18 ; exc. Es. 20,000, not exc. 
Es. 25,000, Es. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 25,000, 
not exc. Es. 80,000, Es. 27 ; and for every 
add. Es. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Es. 30,000, Es. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year 
after date or sight, same duty as a 
Bond. Es. a 

Bill of Lading 0 4 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exc. Es. 10 0 2 

Exc. Es. 10, but not exc. Es. 50 ..04 

Exc. Es. 50, but not exc. Es. 100 . . 0 8 

Dp to Es. 1,000, every Es. 100 or part 0 8 

For every Es. 500 or part, beyond 

Es. 1,000 2 8 

Bond, Administration Customs , Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Es 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

26 


Es. H 

In any other case 5 0 

Cancellation 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 1 

Charter Party 10 

Cheque 0 1 

Composition — Deed 10 0 

Conveyance , not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Es. 50, not exceeding 
Es. 100 10 

For every Es. 100 or part in excess of 
Es. 100 up to Es. 1,000 .. 1 0 

For every Es. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Es. 1,000 5 0 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Eupee 0 8 

In any other case 10 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargoable does not exceed one rupee 
— The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. .. l o 

Delivery Order .01 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 600 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..250 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 5 0 

Divorce 10 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 

Authority to adopt . . . . . . 10 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre 
mium is paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
ears, same as Conveyance for consi- 
eration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance fot consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 
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Letter — Allotment of Shares . . ..01 

Credit 0 1 

License . . . . . . . . 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 15 0 
If not so accompanied .. ..40 0 

Notarial Act . . . . . . ..10 

Note or Memo , intimating the purchase 
or sale- 

fa) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Rs. 20 0 2 

(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 10, a. 1 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 0 8 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 . . . . . . ..2 8 

In any other case 10 0 

Dissolution of . . . . . . ..50 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a., or £ per cent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,500 or part 
thereof . . 0 1 

(2) For time — For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months . . 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part: — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire — When the sum insured does 

not exceed Rs. 5,000. . .. ..0 8 

In any other case 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance , not speci- 
fically provided for — 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 250 0 2 

For every sum insured exceeding 
Rs. 250 but not exceeding 

Rs. 600 0 4 

For every sum of Rs. 1,000 in 
excess of Rs. 500 .. .. 0 6 


Bs, a. 

If drawn in duplicate, for each 
part — 

Half the above rates. 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— J of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . . . 0 8 

When required in suits or proceed mgs 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 0 8 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 10 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and soverally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 5 0 

Authorising more than 5 hut not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 10 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised 10 

Protest of Bill or Note 10 

Proxy . . 0 1 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 . . ..01 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a conveyance for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amount or value q,f the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000 — the same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(б) In any other case 5 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) when the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000 — 
the same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 



(6) In any other case 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement . — The same duty 
as a Bond for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order .01 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Its. 5 : — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 


Rs. a* 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 5— The duty with which 
such Bond, <fec., is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

— Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General's Act 1874, Section 31. . 10 0 

—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — five i u pees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the proporty concerned, but 
not exceeding . . . . . . ..150 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant for Goods * • • • • * 0 4 


Wifeless Telegraphy , 


Rs. a. 
6 0 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


It was decided during the year 1919-20 to 
form a separate Wireless branch of the Telegraph 
Department to deal with all matters connected 
with civil wireless telegraphy in India and in 
pursuance of this decision five officers were 
brought out from England to inaugurate the 
bran eli. 

All wireless stations worked satisfactorily 
throughout tho year, except at times of abnor- 
mally heavy atmospheric disturbances, and 
gave valuable assistance on occasions when 
communication by tho land lines was inter- 
rupted. Wireless communication was carried 
on between Bombay and Aden, Bombay and 
Ceylon, the Bay stations and l’enang, and 
Karachi and the Persian Gulf. Experiments 
were also commenced with a view to establish- 
ing a wireless service between Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula but these had unavoidably 
to be postponed. 

New apparatus was imported which con- 
siderably improved the efficiency of the several 
stations equipped with it, particularly as re- 
gards receptivity during unfavourable condi- 
tions, and certain modern transiting apparatus 
employing thermionic valves was also obtained 
and tested for use in India. 

It was found necessary to form a combined 
civil and military school at Karachi as a tem- 
porary measure to meet a serious shortage of 
operations for civil and military requirements. 

Licences to Officers. — The Government 
of India have decided that the granting of 


licences to military officers in respect of wireless 
telegraph apparatus used for experi mental 
purposes shall be regulated by the fol- 
lowing general principles: (1) When an 
officer conducts experiments in wireless tele- 
graphy in his official capacity at the expense 
of Government no licence is required, but only 
executive permission, which may be given so 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) When an officer carries on experiments 
as a private individual at his own expense, he 
must obtain a licence. If the approval of the 
military authorities is required to what he 

roposeB to do, he should obtain such approval 

efore the Director-General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, is approached. The licence will then 
be submitted by the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, for the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and use wireless telegraphy 
apparatus or Installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for Buch licences will 
bo submitted through the Chief of the General 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
tho apparatus showing (a) system it is proposed 
to employ, (b) maximum range of signalling 
with applicant's own receiving apparatus, (c) 
power (current and voltage), (a) source of 
power. 
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Imperial Wireless Chain : — There was 
much discussion during the year over the 
establishment of an Imperial Wireless Chain, 
which was pressed on the Home Authorities 
by the Empire Press Union amongst other 
bodies. But no real progress has been 
made, through the obstruction of the British 
Post Office. The position is briefly as 
follows. The Indian Government is perfectly 
willing to take its place in the wireless chain. 
But it lias not the capital funds for the erection 
of the necessary high-power station, nor has it 
the technical staff to operate it. Therefore it is 
dependent on outside assistance. The only 
British Company with exjierience of erecting 
and operating high-power stations is the 
Marconi Company. The Government ot 
India therefore concluded the basis of a 
contract with the Marconi Company for the 
erection and working of a high-power station 
in India. But the Government ot India insist 
on direct communication with the United King- 


dom. They maintain that this is practi- 
cable. As a matter of fact India is already in 
daily wireless communication with the Marconi 
Station at Carnarvon, although that station was 
constructed for the Atlantic and not for the 
eastern traiiic.Thcy maintain that it is desirable, 
for with traffic from various quarters concentra- 
ting at Cairo there is bound to be congestion. 
Further, the interposition of an intermediary sta- 
tion at Cairo will make the system unprofitable. 
To tills the British Post Office returns a 
stubborn non-possiimus. It is exi>erinientiog 
with a system of its own called the Poulsson 
arc, which has admitted defects. It lias 
erected a highpower station at Ueafleld, which 
is working badly ; it is erecting another high- 
power station at Cairo. But this is a system 
with which neither India nor Australia will 
cooperate ; there will be no Imperial wireless 
chain until the obstructive obstinacy of the 
British Post Office is overcome. 
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ABBOTT,' Evelyn Robins, c.T.R.(l92l), I C.S. 
Punjab Commn. b. 9 May 1873. Educ.: Bath 
Coll, and Balliol Coll. m. Lillian, d. of Sir 
W. O. Clark, Kt. (l.C.S. retd.) Address: Com- 
missioner’s House, Multan. 

ACHARIYAR, P., Sir Rajagopala, K.C.S.I. 
(1920), C.I.E , Member of Madras Executive 
Council. Educ.: Madras University. Entered 
I.C.S., 1888. Diwan of Cochin, 1896-1C02 ; 
Diwan of Travancore, 1907-14 ; Secretary to 
Government of Madras, 1914. Address : 
Madras. 

ADVANI, Motiram Showkiram, Kaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); District Judge, 
Broach, since 1917. b. 12 October 1868. m. 
Margaret Annesley; daughter of the late Rev, 
Charles Yoysey. Educ. : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Bar- 
rister (Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in 
Karachi, 1892-1904 ; Assistant Judge, Hy- 
derabad, 1904 : Acted as District Judge, 
Hyderabad, 1905 ; Permanent District 
Judge, 1911. Served in Thana and Surat. 
Address : Broach. 

AFSUR-UL-MULK , Afsur-ud-Dowla , Afstjr 
Jung, Mirza Magomed Ali Beg, 
Nawab, Lieut.-Col.; K.C.I.E. (1908); 
C.I.E. (1897) ; M. Y. O. (1906); lion. 
A.D.C. to Nizam of Hyderabad ; Chief Com- 
mander, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Regular Force, 
1916 ; b. Aurangabad (Deccan) ; o. s. of late 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg. Educ.: Aurangabad. 
Ressaldar, Hyderabad Contingent; Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1885 ; Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he raised) ; Commander, Regular 
Troops,sincc 1897. Served in the Afghan War, 
1879-1880; Black Mountain Expedition, 
1888; China Expedition, 1900; received 
title of Afbur Jung, 1884 ; and oi 
Afsur Dowla, 1895; rabed to Afsur-ul- 
Mulk, 1903 ; Hon. Col., 20th Boyal Deccan 
Horse ; on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
A.D.C. to Sir John French, France, 1915-16. 
Addms : Rahut Munzil, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah» 
G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I. (1911); K.C.I.E- 
(1898) ; LL.D. , Hon. Camb ; 1. 1875 ; Brilliant 
Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st Class ; has many 
religious followers in East Africa, Central 
Asia and India ; head of lsmailiMahomedans ; 
granted rank and status of first class chief 
with salute of 11 guns in recognition of loyal 
services during European War. Address : 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AHMAD, DR. ZlA Uddin, C.I.E., Principal, 
M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, b. 1878. Educ. : 
Aligarh, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar) Gottingen (Ph. D.) and 
Paris.Mcmbcr of Calcutta University Commn. 
Address : Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve- 
ment Trust, b. 8 December 1863. Educ. : 
Cooper’s bill, m. Marion Drummond Stewart. 


Joined P.W.D., 1885. Retd., 1918. Publica- 
tion : Roorkce treatise on water supply. 
Address: The Shrubbery, Simla, and Civi 
Lines, Cawnpore. 

A1NSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, O.B.E. 
(1918). His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner in India and Ceylon, b. 1886. nu 
Mabel, daughter of W. Lincolne of Ely, Cambs. 
Educ. : Manchester Gr. School ; Switzerland 
and Manchester University. In business in 
China, 1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the 
Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Secretary, 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916. Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Publication : “ Notes from a 
lrontier.” Address: Allahabad Bank Build 
ings, 6, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

AIYER, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy, K.C.S.I.(1915); 
C.S.I. (1912) ; C.I.E. (1908). Retd. Member, 
Executive Council, Madras; Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. 1920. b. 7 Feb. 
1864. Educ. : S. P. G. Coll., Tanjore ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras. Vakil (1885) ; Advo- 
cate General, Madras, 1907-12; Member of 
Executive Council, Madras, 1912-17; Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1936-18; 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, 
1918-19. Address: Sudharma, Edward El- 
liot’s Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

ALI, Mohamed. b. December 1878. Educ : 
Jiampur State School ; Bareilly High School. 
M. A. O. Coll , Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902-03); H. H. the Gackwar’s Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade , weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of 
the Hamdard, Uidu daily newspaper (Delhi 
1913-1915); Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Crhindwara (1915-19) ; Confined in Bctul 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation 111 of 1818; Sentenced to 1 wo 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-India Muslim League in 1906; Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1913 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontent* 
(1908). 

ALI, Shaukat. Educ. ; M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept. 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys' Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-opeiation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and Secre- 
tary of Khuddam-I-Kaaba Society ; Sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 
1921. 

ALWAR, Colonel H. IT. Raj Rajkbhwar 
Sri Sewai Mahakaj Sir Jey Sinoh Veeren- 
DRA SlHROMANI DEV, G.C.I.E. (1019); 
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K.C.I.E. (1911) ; K.C.S.I. (11)09) ; Maharaj of; 
Lt.-Col. in British Army, 1915 ; Col. in 1918. 
6. 1882; s. father, 1892. Address; The 
Palace, Alwar, Kajputana. 

ANDERSON, ERIC OSWALD, C.B.E. (1919), 
General Manager, Bulloch Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Rangoon, b. 24 July 1870. Educ. : Alden* 
ham School, Herts. Address : Rangoon. 

ANDERSON, George, C.I.E. (1920), M.A. 
(Oxon.) Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab, since 1920. b. 15 May 1876; m. to 
Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Winchester j 
Col lege, Uni\ersity College, Oxford. Transvaal 
Educational Department, 1902-1910 ; Indian 
Educational Service ; Professor of History, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Education, Gov- 
ernment of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. Publica- 
tions : The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India ; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla. 

ANKLIKER, Lt.-Col. Amir-ul-Umiia Sar- 
dar Sir Appajirao Sahib Sitole, Sena 
Hardoo, Sah-Siibi, K. B. B. (1919); C.I.E. . 
(1913) ; Member of the Gwalior Govern- j 
ment in Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture Bince 1918. b. 1874. Educ. : 
Belgaon. Pte. Secretary to the Maharajah of : 
Gwalior, 1897. in. the youngest daughter of 
the late Maharajah Jijajirao Saliib Seindia of 
Gwalior. Address : Gwalior. 

ANNANDALE, (TnoMAS) Nelson, B.A. 
(Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.), F.L.S. ; corresponding 
member of the Zoological Society of London, 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, 
1916; Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
and Secretary to the Trustees, 1906-16; 
e. 8. of late Prof. Thomas Annandale. Educ. : 
Rugby ; Edinburgh University ; Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Address: Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

ARCOT, Prince of, Sir Ghulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917); 
K.C.I.E. (1909 ). b. 22 Feb. 1882 ; *. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman oi 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 1 
of the Karnatic. Educ. : Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of | 
Madras Legislative Council, 1901-6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative' Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13 ; Member of the Madras Legislative j 
Council by nomination, 1916; President, | 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

ARDEN-WOOD, William Henry Hfion, 
C.I.E. (1913) ; M. A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. ; Hon. 
Fellow of Calcutta University ; Principal 
of La Martiniere College, Calcutta, since 
1892; b. 27 Nov. 1858; e. 8. of late Rev. J. 
Wood, M.A. (Oxon.), Highfleld, Wigan ; m. 
1893, Margaret Louisa, *. d. oi E. E. Lowis, 
late B.C.S. Educ. : Manchester Grammar 
School; Christ Church, Oxl ord. Assistant 
Master, Grantham Grammar School, 1883- 
85; La Martiniere, Calcutta, 1885-80; Princi- 

. pal, Victoria College, Cooch Behar, 1889-92 ; 
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first President, Calcutta University Teachers’ 
Association, 1905; ITcsidtnt, Anglo-Indian 
Association, 1913; Member, Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, 1917. Address: 11, London 
Street, Calcutta. 

ARMYTAGE, Major Vivian Bartley Green, 
I.M.S.,M.1).,M.R C.P. (Lond.)Chev. of Legion 
of Honour (1916) ; Order of White Eagle of 
Serbia (1917) ; 1st Resident Surgeon, Presi- 
dency General Hospital, Calcutta, b. 14 
August 1882. Educ. : Clifton College, Bristol, 
London and Paris; Eden Hospital, 1911-14. 
Served in France and Mesopotamia. 
Publications : Author of 6th Edition, 
“ Diseases and Management of Children in 
India,” “ Labour room clinic and aids to 
midwifery.” Address : Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1915, Rt. Rev. 
IIerhert Pakenham PAIyENHAM-WALSH, 
D.D. (Dub.) ; b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd 
son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham 
Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane 
Ridley ; m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. 
F. C. TTayes. Educ. : Chard Grammar 
School; Birkenhead School; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member 
of the Dublin University Brotherhood, 
Chhota Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, 
S. P. C. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07; 
Head of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichino- 
poly, Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Ban- 
galore, 1907-14. Publications: Evolution 
and Christianity, (c.L s.), Commentary on 
St. John’s Ep. (3.P.C.K.), Daily Services 
for Schools and Colleges, (Longman’s), and 
Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.), Address: Shil- 
long, Assam. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southoote, M.A. 
(Oxon.); Chief Presidency Magistrate and 
Revenue Judge, Bombay; b. 4 July 1874 ; 
m. to Lilian, d. of the late Col. A. R. Savile. 
Educ : Harrow School, Balliol College, 
0\tord. Joined Lincoln’s Inn ; called to 
the Bar ; practised as a Barrister, Bombay 
High Court, 1902 ; Public Prosecutor in Sind, 
1906 ; Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
1906 ; Acting Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1920-21. Publications: Joint 
Editor, Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th 
Edition); Editor (9th Edition). Address ; 
Judicial Commissioner's Bungalow, Karachi. 

AYLING, Sir William Bock, Kt. (1915); 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, since 1912; b. 30 August 1867; s. 
of Frederick William Ayling ; m. 1894, Emma 
Annie Graham ( d . 1912); Educ.: Weymouth 
College ; Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.8., 1886. Address : Madras. 

AYYAR, Tiruchandaran VaidyanathA 
Seshagiri, b.a., B.L., Member, Legislative 
Assembly, b. September 1860. Educ : at 
Trichinopoly and Madras. Vakil, High 
Court, Law Professor, Mem. of Senate for 
20 years, Judge, High Court (rotired 1920). 
President of numerous institutions in Madras 
conhectcd with Social Service ; represented 
Madras Univ. on the local Legislative Council 
for 5 years before 1913. Address ; Goverdhan, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 
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AZIZ-UD-DIN, Munshi, C.I.E., 1909; C.V.O., 
1911; Deputy Commissioner, Berar ; Acting 
Hon. A. D. C. to King George during Indian 
tour when Prince of Wales. Address: 
Berar. 

BABER, Shum Shere Jang Bahadoor j 
Rana, General of the Nepalese Army,G.B.E.; 
(Hon. Mil.) er. 1920; K.C.S.I. (Hon.) er. 1919; 
K.O l.E. (Hon.) er. 1916; b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal ; m. 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakslimi Devi ; 2 s. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-m-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service ; | 
received the 1st class Order of the Star of Ne- 1 
pal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara, 
1918; the thanks of the Nepalese Government j 
and a Sword of Honour) ; Waziristan Field 
Force, 1917 (Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-in-Chief in India; the Nepalese 
Military decoration for bravery); at Army 
Headquarters, India ; as Inspector General of 
Nepalese Contingent during Afghan War, 
1919; (Despatches; G B. E.) Jn memory 
of his son Bala Shum Shere supplied (1921) 
Bokhara, a hill-station in Nepal, with pipe 
drinking water at a cost of over Its. 1,00,000. 
Address : Singlia Durbar and Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 

BAG CHI, Satisoitanpr \ , B.A., LL.D. , Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta; b. Jan. 1882“; Educ.: Santipur 
Municipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907 ; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 ; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915; called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address : Principal’s ; 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildiugs, University 
Law College, Calcutta. 1 

BAIG, Sm Abbas Aii, K.C.I.E., (19 >7) C.S.I., 
B.A., LL.D. m. 1st Ayesha, d. of Shaikh 
Mira of Wai (died); 2nd 1901, Allia, d. of 
Shaikh All Abdulla. Educ : Wilson College, 
Joined Statutory"'C.S. 1882 as Dy. Educational 
Inspector, Hindustani Schools, BombayPresi- 
dency; Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service 1890; Asstt. Coll, and Magte., 
1890-92; on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893 ; ofTd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 1893 ; 
Reporter on the Native Press; 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
July 1906 ; Member of Council of State for 
India, June 1910-17 ; LL.D., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915-17; Repre- 
sented Bombay Univ. atthe Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912 ; on Speeial 


political duty in Egypt In connection with 
the war, 1914-15 ; Vice-President, Council 
of India. 1916-17. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Rao 
Bahadur, b.a., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1887. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Educ. Canning College, Lucknow, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares H iudu University in 1917; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri DM. Board, 1918; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918 ; Chairman, 
Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919 ; and Elected 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address: Lakhnnpore, Kheri, (Oudh). 

BALRAMPUR, MAIIAItAJA BAHADUR OF> 
Sir Bhagwati Frasap Singh, K.CJ.R; 
Member of the Legislative Council oi the U.P. 
of Agra and Oudh ; Hon. Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad for Lie ; Chairman, 
Municipal Board, Baliampur; Special 
Magistrate ; b. 10th July 1879; S. 1893. 
Addiest : District Gonda, Oudh. 

BANATVALA, COL. SIR nORM\SJEE EpULJEK, 
C.S I., 1917; I.M.S., Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, since 1911; Member of 
Council oi Chief Commissioner, Assam 
Mrst Commission, 1884 ; militaiy duty until 
1893; served Buima, 1886-89; Lusha 
Expedition , 1882. Address : Shillong, Asf am 

BANERJEE, SIR Surenpranath, Kt. (1921) ; 
Minister (Local Seli-Govt.), Govt, of 
Bengal, 1921; h. 10 November 1848 ; m. 
1867. Educ.: Doveton College, Calcutta; 
University College, London. Entered I.C.S. 
1871; leit the scivice 1874; Professor ol 
English Literature, Metropolitan Institution 
of Calcutta, 1875; founded Indian Associ- 
ation, 1876; founded ltipon College, Calcutta, 
1882; was twice President of the Indian 
National Congress ; Presdt. of the first 
Moderate Confce. held in Bombay, 1919 ; 
for eight successive years a Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council ; again elected 
1913 ; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1913. For many years Editor of the 
“ Bengaleo " Address : The Secretariat, 
Calcutta. 

BANERJEE, Mahenpranath, o.i.e. (1921) 
M.R.C.S (England), L.8.A. (London), Princ. 
Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, since 1916 
b. Sept. 1856. Educ. Presy. Coll., St. Xavier’i 
Coll, and Medical Coll,. Calcutta: Edins 
hurgli Univ. and King's Coll., London. Re 
sident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital 
London, 1883-86; Lecturer of Medicine 
Calcutta Med. Soli., 1890-1915; Additiona 
member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916; Membe 
of the State Med. Faculty of Bengal; Fellov 
of Calcutta Univ.; Member of Sanitary Con 
fcrcnce, Simla, 1919. Address : 82, Theatr< 
Road, Calcutta. 

BANERTI, Albion Rajkttmar, I.C.S., C.s.I 
(1921), C.I.E., 1912 ; b. Bristol, 10 Oct. 1871 
m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna Gupta. Educ. 
Calcutta University; Balliol College, Oxford 
M.A.,1892. Entered I.C.S., 1895; served ai 
district officer in the Madras Presidency 
Diwan to H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin 
1907-14; Averted to British service, 1915 
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Collector and District Magistrate, Cuddapah ; 
services placed at the disposal of Government 
of India Foreign Department for employment 
as Member of the Executive Council of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Mysore, March 1910. Address: 
Bangalore. 

BAPTIST A, Joseph, Bar-at-Law ; b. 17 
March, 1864. Educ . ; St. Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona; Cambridge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
(Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 1 
Indian labour movement. Publication : Lec- 
tures on Homan Law, Government Law 
School, Bombay. Address : Matharpaeady, 
Bombay. 

BARBER, Charles Alfred, Sc. D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., Sugarcane Expert for India ; b. 
Wynberg, South Africa, 1860 ; s. of Rev. Wm. 
Barber; m. Edith Leather, d. of Rev. G. R. 
Osborne; one s. one d. Educ. : Kingswood 
School, Bath; Bonn University; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar). Demonstrator 
and Lecturer at University College, London i 
and Cambridge University ; Superintendent 
of Agriculture, Leeward Islands; Professor 
of Botany, R.I.E. College, Cooper’s Hill , 
Government Botanist, Madras. Address : Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, S. India. 

BARIA, Captain (Hon.) His Highness Ma- 
harwal Shri Rangitsinbji, Raja of ; 
K.C.S.I. 1922); b. 10 July 1886; one s. one 
d. Educ . : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dchra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Address : 
Devgad Baria, via Piplod (B. B. & C. I. 
By.), Bombay. 

BARNARDO, Lt.-Col. Frederick Adolphus 
Fleming, M.A., B.So., M.B., 1899; F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.P. (Edin.) ; C.B.E. (1919) ; C.I.E. , 
Civil Surgeon, Simla, b. June 4, 1874 ; m. to 
Violet Kathleen Ann, 2nd daughter of the late 
Henry Teviot-Kerr, seventh son of the late 
Rev. Lord Henry Frances Teviot-Kerr; Educ. : 
Edinburgh University. Served with the Fife 
and Forfar Light Horse Imperial Yeomanry 
in South Africa, 1899-1902 ; entered Indian 
Medical Service, 1002; Somaliland Campaign, 
1903-04 ; Asst. Director of Medical Services, 
Embarkation Staff, Bombay, during the Great 
War. Publications : Many contributions to 
Medical publications, and the following 
monographs: — Surgical Shock Intestinal 

Stasta. The causation of the Onset of Labour, 
etc. Address : Simla. 

BARNES, Herbert Charles, C.I.E. (1919) ; 
Indian OivSTService. f». 30 May 1870. Educ.: 
Westminster School. Christ Church, Oxford 
M.A. Address : Silchar, Cachar. 

BARODA, H.H. Maharaja Gaerwar Sir Sayaji 
Rao IIL* G.C.S.I. (1881); G.C.I.E. (1919); 
b. 10 March, 1863 ; m. 1st., 1881, Chimna- 
bal Maharani : 2nd, 1885, Chimnabai Maha- 
rani II., C.I. ; two s. one d. Educ. : Maha- 
raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powers, 1881. Address : Baroda. 

BARRAVX, Major-General William Cross, 
C.B., lill; D.S.O. ; Indian Army ; Commdg. 
16th Indian Division ; b. 2 June, 1862 ; 3rd s. 
of late James Barratt, of Ilanslope, Bucks 


in India . 


m. 1907, Katherine Mathilde Goldsmith, 
formerly of Betton Hall, Market Drayton. 
Educ.: Bedford Grammar School. Entered 
Army 1883, Served Soudan Expedition, 
1885 ; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890 ; Waziris- 
tan, 1894-95 ; East Africa, 1896; Uganda, 
1897-98 ; China, 1901; N. W. Frontier, India ; 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs Expedition. Address: 
Lahore Cantonment. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.S.T. (1921); 
C1E. (1911), F.R.G.S., Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, since 1918; b. 22 December, 1871; s. of 
Col. W. Barron, B.S.C, ; m. 1912, Ida Mary, e. 
d., of Major-General Sir R.H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. one s. Educ.: Grammar School and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890; Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government 1912-16. Address: Deihi. 

BARROW, Lieut-General, Sir Georgo de Symons, 
K.C.B ,er.l919; KX'.M.G., cr. 1918; C.B., 1915; 
G.O.C , Peshawar District; b. 25 October 1864; 
m. 1902, Sybilia, d. of late Colonel G. Way, C.B. 
Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; In- 
dian StatT Corps, 1886; D.A.Q.M.G., India, 
1903; D.A.A.G., Staff College, 1908; General 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Waziristan, 1894-5; 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp); European War, 
1914-18 (despatches C. B., promoted Maj.- 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (K.C. 
M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour, 
1917. Order ol the Nile, 1918. Address : 
Peshawar. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 ; b. Lesignan, Tarbes, 
1849. Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address: Shorn - 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARUA, Rai Bahadur Devicharan, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1864. Educ.: City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat; re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Saryajanik Sabha for nearly ] 7 
years since 1890 ; Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Joihat. 
Assam. 

BASU, sir Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur, 
Kt., cr. 1916, C.I.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind, 
1909; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Educ : Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress ; Feilow, R. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Corporation of Calcutta 
and lion. Presidency Magistrate : connected 
with many literary and scientific Societies 
of India and England and most of his Contri- 
butions to the Medical Journals have been 
reproduced in the Engilsli and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address : 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

BEACHCROFT, HON. Mr. JUSTICE CHARLES 
Porten; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1915 ; b. Jl3 March 1871 ; 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroffc, 
Bengal Civil Service ; m. Elizabeth; d. of lfte 
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A. E. Ryles. Educ. : Rugby ; Clare College. 
Cambridge. Passed Indian Civil Service, 
1890 ; Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, 1892 ; Officiating District and Sessions 
Judge, 1900 ; District and Sessions Judge, 
1906 ; Officiating Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1912. Addrm : 4, Little Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

BEADON, Lt.-Col. Henry Cecil, C.I.E. (1919) 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicoljar j 
Islands, b. 28 .November 1869,- m. 1st Mari- 
on A. 2nd Dorothy A. Brown, both being 
daughters of H. E. Brown of Barton Hail, S. 
Devon. Educ: Cheltenham, Military employ, 
1890-95, since when in Civil employ. 
Address : Tort Blair, Andamans. 

BEDI, Sir Baba Gurbuksji Singii, Kt., cr. 1916; 
C.I.E. , 1911; Hon. Extra Asst. Commissioner 
in the Punjab, b. 1861; A Eellow of the 
Punjab and Hindu Univeisities ; was a dele- 
gate to the Indo-Afghan Peace Conference in 
1919. Address: Kallar, Punjab. 

BEER BIKRAM SINGH, RAJKUMAR, HON. 
Lt.-Col., C.I.E.; A. D. 0, to the Viceroy, 
1906 ; Officer Commanding Sirmour Imperial 
Service Sappers and Miners; also attached 
to 1st P.W.O. Sappers and Miners. Served in 
tho Tirah Expedition, 1897-98. Address: 
Sirmour State, Punjab. 

BULL, Charles Alfred, C.M.G., 1915;C.I.IL, 
3918 ; I.C.S.; Political Officer in Sikkim ; b. 

81 October, 1870 ; e, surv. s. of Henry Bell, 
I.C.S., and Anne, d. of George Dumbell, 
banker, of Douglas, Isle of Man ; m. Cashie ! 
Kerr, d. of David Fernie, shipowner of Warren- 
Bide, Blundellsands, Lancashire ; one s. two j 
d. Educ.: Winchester; New College, Oxford. 1 
Joined Bengal Civil Seivice, 1891 ; conducted 
exploratory Mission in Bhutan in 1904, and 
political mission to that country in 1910, 
concluding a treaty, by which the foreign 
relations of Bhutan were placed under 
the British Government; on political duty 
in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim in 1904-05, 
1906, and with a few intermissions from 1908- 
1921 ; was employed on the Tibet Conference 
between Great Britain, China, and Tibet, 
19J 8-14, visited Lhasa in 1920-1921. Publi- 
cations; “ Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan ” 
and“Euglish-Tibctan Colloquial Dictionary.” 
Address : Gangtok, Sikkim. 

BELL, Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson, K.C.S.J 
(1921); R. C.I.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1915) ; b. 

19 June, 1867. Educ.: Edinbuigh Academy 
and Balliol College, Oxford, m. Jcannie 
Arbuthnott, daughter of John Campbell 
Arbuthnott, C.I.E. (I.C S., Assam). Entered 
the I.C.S. and served m Bengal, E. Bengal 
and Assam, and Assam. Address: Shillong. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.I.E. (1919); Director 
of Industries, Bombay Presidency; b. 8 
May, 1878. Educ. : Heriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, 
d. of D. Spence, Esq. Appointed, I.C.S. 
Bombay, 1902. Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, 1916-17, Controller, In- 
dustrial Intelligence, 1917-18; Controller, 
Oils and Paints, 1918-19. Address: C/o. 
Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 

BENARES, H. H. Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh, 
Maharaja Bahadur qf* Lt.-Coj..; G.C.l.E. 


(1898), G.C.S.I. (1921); b. 26 November 1865, 
S. uncle 1889. Address : Ramnagar, Benares 

State. 

BENN, Lt.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward, 
C.T.E., 1904, F.R.G.S. ; Indian Army ; 
Resident at Jaipur, Rajputana, since 1915 ; 
b. 4 February, 1867 ; e. s. of late Charles 
Edward Berm ; m. 1898, Edith Annie Fraser, 
8rd d. of late Maj.-Gen. Neville Parker 
(retired), Bengal Army ; one s. one d. Educ. . 
Merchant Taylor’s School, Great Crosby ; 
Heidelberg Coll., Germany ; R M.C. Sandhurst. 
Entered Army, 1887 ; Appointed to tho 
Indian Political Department, 1895; Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BENZIGER, Rt. Rev. Aloysius Mary, O.C.D., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905; 6. Einsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ.: Frankfort ; 
Brussels; Downside. Caine to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabar, 1900 ; Address : Bishop’s 
House, Quilon, Madras. 

BESANT, Annie; President, Tlieosophica 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer 011 religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientiflcsiibjects ; b. 1 October 
1847 ; d of William Page Wood and Emily, 
d. of James Morris ; m. 1867, liev. Frank 
Besant ( d . 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lincoln- 
shire ; legally separated from him, 1873 ; one 
5 one d Educ : privately in England, Ger- 
many, France ; Joined tho National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-cditor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889 ; became a pupil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected its President in 1907. Founded 1898 
the Central Hindu College at Benares ; 1904, 
tho Central Hindu Girls’ School, Benares; is 
on Court Council and Senate of Benares Hindu 
Univ., and on Council and Senate of the Na- 
tional University ; Elected President of the 
Indian National Congress, 1917-18: Editor 
of The Theosophist, monthly ; The Adyar 
Bulletin, monthly and Editor of New India , 
Daily and weekly. Address : Adyar, Madras 

BEV1LLE, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Francis 
Granville, C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E., 1908; 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, since November 1919 ; b. 24 March 
1867, Lieut., N. Staffs. Regiment, 1886 ; 
Indian Staff Corps, 1888 ; Captain, Indian 
Army, 1897; Major, 1904; Lt.-Col., 1912; 
Political Agent, Muscat, 1896-97; Cant. 
Magte., Nasirabad, 1897-98 ; Asstt. to A.G.G., 
Rajputana, and Asstt. Commissioner, Mcrwara, 
1898-99 ; Political Agent in Bundclkhand, 
1900-1904; Bhopawar (now Southern C. I. 
States), 1905-1912. Baghelkhand; 1916-17; 
on Special duty in C. I. from 2nd June to 
31st July 1912 ; and from 1st March to 8th 
April 1914, Resident at Gwalior, 1914; on 
special duty in C. I. from 20th December 
1914 to 18th February 1916 ; and from 80th 
October 1917 to 6th April 1919. Address : 
Indore. 

BHABIIA, HORMA8JI JEHANG 1 R. b, 27 June, 
1852. Educ. : Elphinstone College and in 
England. Senr. Fellow, Elphinstone College, 
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1874-76; Vico-Principal and Professor of 
Logic and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 
1876 ; Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
1884; Education Secretary to Government, 
Mysore, 1890 ; Inspector-General, Education, 
Mysore, 1895-1909. Publications : Special 
Report on Manual Training in Schools of 
General Education; Mumr-ul-Talim (Mysore)* 
1909; Panchayat Committee’s report on the 
education of Parsi boys, 1920. Address : 
31, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BHAGWATI Prasad h Singh, Maharaja Sir, 
OF Balaiiampur, K. C.l.E., Cr. 1900; S. 1896, 
Address : Gonda, Oudh, India. 

BIIANDARKAR, SIR ItAMKRISHNA GOPAL, 
K. C.l.E. (1911) ; C.l.E. (L889) ; M.A., Hon. 
LL.D , Bombay and Edinburgh; Hon. 
Ph. D., Calcutta ; Professor of Oriental Lang- 
uages, Deccan College, Poona, 1882-9.3 ; b. 
1837 ; m. two s. one d. Educ. : Ratnagiri 
Government English School ; Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1847-58. Headmaster of 
High Schools, 1864-68; Professor of Sanskrit, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 1869-1881; 
Fellow, and for two years Vice-Chancellor ol 
Bombay University; Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 
versity nominated to membership ol Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council in connection with Lord 
Curzon’s Educational Reforms, 1993; Member 
of Bombay Legislative Council, 1904-08 ; a 
leader of Hindu social and religious reform 
movements ; Dakshina Fellow, 1859-64. 
Publications : First and Second Books of 
Sanskrit ; Early History of the Deccan; San- 
skrit and the Derived languages ; article on 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor religious sys- 
tems, in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research; edited Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
Madhava and has written six reports on San- 
skrit MSS , philological and antiquarian 
articles and essays in the Transactions of 
learned societies. Addtess: Poona. 

BHARATPUR, MAHARAJA OF, H. H. SRI 
Maharaja Brajandra Sawai Kishna Singh 
Bahadur Jung ; b. 4 October 1899 ; s. of 
Maharaja Rain Singh ; n. sis. of H. 11. the 
Raja of Faridkot. Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmcrc ; and Wellington. Address : Bharat- 
pur, Rajputna. 

BHATAWADEKAR, SIR BALCHANDRA 
Krishna, Kt., (1900) ; L.M. ; ,T.P. ; Medical 
Practitioner, Bombay, since 1885 ; b. 19 Feb. 
1852 ; s. of Krishna Shastri Bhatawadekar 
and Rakhmabai ; m. Savitribai ; three s. two 
d. Educ. : Elphinstone High School ; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Additional Membei 
of Legislative Council, 1897-1899 ; Legislative 
Council, 1901 ; Member of the Improvement 
Trust ; President of the Indian Temperance 
Association and* of the Temperance Council , 
President of the 14th Bombay Provincial Con- 
ference, 1907; Syndic in Medieine, 1912-13 
Address : Girgaon, Bombay. 

BIIAVNAGAR, II. II. Maharaja Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b. 19th May 
1912, s. father (Lt.-Col. II. H. Maharaja Sii 
Bhavsinliji Taklitasinhji, K.C.S.I.), July 1919. 
Address: Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, 
Begum of C.I., cr. lull ; G.C.S.I., cr. 1910 ; 


G.C.I.E., cr. 1904, G.B.E., cr. 1918, b. 9 July 
1858 ; s. mother (II. H. Nawal) Shah Jehan 
Begum, G.C.S 1., C.1 , 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed 
Ali Khan, three s. Eighth in lineal descent from 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
the dynasty. Address : Bhopal, Central 
India. 


BIIIJRGRI, The Hon. Mr. Ghulam Mhiomed 
Kiian, Member of the Council of State, b. 
1881. Educ. M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. Bar-at- 
law, Lincoln’s Inn. Zemindar. Address : 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

BTKANER, Maharajah of, Major-General 
II. II. Maharajah Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Sri Sir Ganga Singh- 
ji Bahadur, G.C.S I., cr. 1911 ; G. C.l.E., cr. 
1907 ; (K.C.S.T., cr. 1904 ; K.C 1 E., cr. 1901 ;) 
C.C.V.O., cr. 1919, G.B.E (Military Division), 
1921; K.O.B., cr 1918; A.-D -C.; Grand Cordon 
of the Order of the Nbe, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.l)., 
Cambiidgc and Edinburgh ; Donat of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England ; Son of 
Maharaj Sri ball Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
Son of his own older Brother H is late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur; 
born 3 October, 1880 ; educated at Hie Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; is one ol the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887) 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons. One daughter. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted lion. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers ; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; Major-General, 19 17; 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C1.E.); served European War, 
1914-15 in Franco and in Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B., Major-General, 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Nile) G.B.E. (Military Division). Award- 
ed gold medal (1st Class) of Kaiscr-i-Hind for 
public service in Tndia during Great Famine 
of 1899-1900; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VJI, 1902, and of King George 
V, 1911; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. 11. II. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. T. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the threo Representatives of Tndia 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
1919. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921. Is a Patron of the 
Benares Hindu University and Sri Bharat 
Dharin Mahamandal, Benares, a Vice-Presid- 
ent of the East Indian Association, London; 
the Royal Colonial Institute, London ; 
the Indian Gymkhana Club, London; 
the Indian Army Temperance Association, 
Simla ; a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council, 
Daly Coll., Indore ; Is a Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge “ Raj pu tana," Abu ; a Dy. 
Dist. Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter “ Sir Ganga Singh,’* Abu; 
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Mom. of Royal Arch Chapter Ajmer and tho 
Phulkian Lodge, Patiala. Heir- Apparent : 
Captain Maharaj Ivumar Sri Sadul Singh ji 
Bahadur, b. 17 September 1902, second 
son Maharaj Sri Bijey Singhji Bahadur, b. 
29 March 1909. Address : Bikaner, Raj- 
putana. 

B1LGRAMI, Syed Hossain, Nawar, Tmadtjl 
Mule, Bahadur, C.S.T., 1908; b. Gya, 18 
October, 1842 ; #. of Syed Zainuddin Hossair 
Khan Bahadur of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, Bengal; m. 1st, 1864, wife died 
1897; m. 2nd, Edith Boardnmn, J.S.A., 
(bond.), M.l). ; four s. one d. Educ. : Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Professor of Arabic, 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1800-78; Piivate 
Secretary to B. E. Sir Salar Jung till his 
death ; Private Secretary to Tl. If. the Nizam ; 
Director of Public Instruction of 11. 11. the 
Nizam’s Dominions; Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Member of the Universities 
Commission, 1901-2; retired 1907; Membei ol 
Councilof Secrotary of State for India ,1907-09 
Publwalions : Life of Sir Salar Jung ; Lectures 
and addresses ; (in collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness 
the Nizam’s Dominions, 2 vols Address: 

“ Koeklands,” Saifabad, Hyderabad. 
Deccan. 

B1L7M01UA, Ardasiitr Jamsktjee, B.A., J.P., 
Director, ’fata Sons, Ltd. b. 18 September 
1 804 . Educ. : Chandanwady H igh School and 
Elpliinstone College, Bombay. Joined Messrs. 
Tata, in 1884. Address : Taj Mahal Hotel, 
Bombay. 

BINGLEY, Major-General Alfred Hors- 
ford, C.B., 1915; C.I.K., 1909; b. 28 May 
1865; s. of late Peregrino Taylor Bingley ; 
m. 1898, Malicl, e. d. of late Col. G. A. Way, 
C.B. ; one d. Educ. : Kensington School, 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Limit , Leinster Regiment, 
1885; Captain, Indian Army, 1896; Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Headquarters Staff, India, 
1914 ; Sec., Army Department, Government 
of India, 1916; served in Burma, 1891-92, 
and in China, 1900; Gold Medal United 
Services Institution of India, 1896. Publi- 
cations: Series of Handbooks on the Classes 
recruited in tho Indian Army. Address: 
Simla. 

BINNING, Sir Arthur William, Kt. (1916), 
Merchant in Rangoon ; b. 5 August 1861 ; 
s. of Robert Binning, Glasgow; unmarried. 
Educ: Glasgow Academy. Address: Rangoon. 
Burma. 

B1RDWOOD, General Sir William Riddell* 
1st Bt., cr. 1919 ; G.C.M G. er. 1919 ; K.C.B.* 
cr. 1917; K.C.S.L, cr. 1915; K.C.M.G., cr. 19141 

C. B., 1911 ; A.D.C. General ; C.I.E , 1908 ; 

D. S.O., 1908 ; Commanding in Chief, Northern 
Command, since November 1920. b. 13 Sept. 
1865 ; e. surv. s. of late II. M. Birdwood, C.S.I., 
M.A, LL U (Cantab), late Judge of High 
Court and Member of Council, Bombay; 
I.C.S. ; m. 1894, Jeannette Hope Gonville, e.d. 
of Col. Sir B. P. Bromhead, C.B., 4th Bart., 
of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln. Educ. : Clifton Col- 
lege ; R.M C. Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Butt. 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 1888 ; 12th Laneers, 
1885 ; 11th Bengal Lancers, 1886 ; Gen., 1917; 
Adjutant, Viceroy’s Bodyguard, 1893 Brig. 


Major, S. Africa, 1899 ; D.A.A.G., S. Africa 
1900 ; Military Secretary to Com .-in-Chief, S. 
Africa (Lord Kitchener), 1902; A.M.S. and 
Interpreter to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1902 ; 
A.A.O. Headquarters, India, 1904 ; Military 
Secretary to Com. -in- Chief, India, 1905 ; 
Brigade Commissioner, 1909 ; Quarter-Master- 
Genera] in India, 1912; Secry. to Govt, o 
India, Ar mV Bepi.t. and Member of Governor 
Geneial’s Legislative Council, 1912-14; 
G.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1906-11 ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1917; served Hazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp); Isazai, 1892; 
N. W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal two 
clasps); Tirali, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp); 
S. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 5 times, brevets of Major and 
Lieut -Col., Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps, King’s 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmnnd Expedition, 1908 (despatches, 
medal and clasp, 1). S. O.) ; served in 
command of detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps abo\e 
Gaha, Ttpe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force an<l 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1915-16 ; 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and 9 Australian Forces, France, 
1916-18; G C.M G. ; Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre ; Grand 
Officer of the Crown, Belgium ; Croix de 
Guerre, Belgium) ; commanded 5th Army 
France, 1918-19 ; Colonel, 12th Laneers, 1920; 
General, Commonwealth of Australia Military 
Forces, 1920; LL.D , Cambridge, 1919; 
LL.IY, Melbourne (Victoria) and Sydney 
(N.S.W ), 1920; Fellow, Royal Colonial 
Institute. Address . Rawalpindi. 

BIRLEY, Leonard, O.I.E., 1914 ; Revenue 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, since 
1915 ; b. 30 May 1875 ; s. of late Arthur 
Birley ; m. 1908 Jessie Craig, d. of late Maxwell 
Smith, Hursingpur, Tirhoot, India; one *. 
one d. Educ. : Uppingham ; New College, 
Oxford. Enteied I.C.S., 1897; Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector, 1907 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1911. Club: United Service 
Calcutta. 

BLACK, Major-General Walter Clarence, 
P.S.C., C.I.E. (1919); Mily. Secretary to 
A. II. Q. since November, 1919; b. 29 January 
1867. Educ. : Epsom College and R. M. C., 
Sandhurst, m. Miss Hope Gordon Anderson. 
Derbyshire Regiment, 1888. Transferred 
t,o IndianArmy, 1 890; Regimental service with 
12th Pioneers. Commanded Defended Port of 
Madras, 1917-18. Comdt. first Indian Cadet 
College. Address: Army Head Quarters, India. 

BLAIR, Andrew James Fraser/" Statesman •* 
Editorial staff, Calcutta; Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta); b. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872 ; y. 8. of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gow; m. 1900, Constance, e.d. of Thomas 
lbbotgon ; one s, one d, Educ , : Glasgow Hjgh 
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School. Engaged in journalism, since 1890. 
Address: Q, Ohowringhee, Calcutta, 
BLENKINSOPP, Edward Robert Kaye, 
C.T.E. (1911); b. 15 May 1871; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsopp ; ra. Florence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.C.S.L, three s. Educ. : 
St, Paul’s School ; Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Entered I.C.S., 1890; Settlement Officer, 
1897 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1902 ; Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912*13. Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

BOLTON, Horatio Norman, C.S.T., 1918; 

C.I.E., 1916; Revenue Commissioner, N. W. 
Frontier Province; b. 1 Feb. 1875; m. 1911, 
Ethel Frances, d. of late Captain ,T. C. II. 
Mansfield, Castle Wray, Co. Donegal ; Educ. : 
llossall; Corpus Christ) College, Oxford, (B A.); 
Entered ICS., 1897 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Dera Ismail Khan, 1904 ; Ivohat, 1909; Ses- 
sions Judge, Peshawar, 1910-11 ; Political 
Agent, Dir. Swat, and Chitral, 1911-12. 
Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 1912. Add- 
ress: Peshawar. 


OMBAY, Bishop of, since 1908; Rt. Rev . 
Edwin James Palmfr : o. s. of late Archdea- 
con Palmer of Oxford, and nephew of 1st Lord 
Selborne : m. 1912, Hazel, v. d. of Col. E. 
H. Ilanning-Lce, Bighton Manor, Alresford. 
Educ. : Winchester and Balllol Coll., Oxford. 
Ordained, 1896; Fellow, Balhol College, 1891 ; 
Tutor, 1893 ; Chaplain, 1896; Examining 
Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 1899-1904; 
to Bishop of Rochester, 1904-05 : to Bishop 
of Southwark, 1905-08. Publication. 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). Address ; Bishop's Lodge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BOSE, Sir Bipin Krishna, K.C.I.E. (1920); 
Kt, cr. 1907 ; C.I.E., 1898 ; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces b. 1851. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 


BOSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917; 

C. I.E., 1903; C.S.I., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Lond.); LL.D., F.R8, Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute ; 
b. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ. : Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914, and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Publications : 
Response In the Living and Non-living ; 
Plant Response, Electro-physiology of Plants, 
Irritability of Plants; Life Movements of 
Plants, Yols. I and II. Address : Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 


BOURNE, Sir Alfred GruBS, K.C.I.E. cr. 
1913 ; C.I.E., 1908 ; F.R.S,, F.L.S., C.M.Z.S.; 
Director of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; b. Lowestoft, 8 Aug. 1859 ; m. 
Emily Tree Glashier, 1888 ; Educ. : Univer- 
sity College, School ; Roval School of Mines : 
University College, London; D. Sc. London * 
Fellow of University College, London ; Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Arts in the University of 
Madras; Assistant to E. Ray Lankester, 
1879 - 85 ; appointed to Madras, 1885 ; Regis- 
trar Qf the Uniy. of Madras , 1891-1899 ; 


Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
Commissioner for Government Examina- 
tions and Additional Member of the Council 
of Fort St. George, 1903-14. Address: 
Hcbbal, Bangalore. 

BRADSHAW, WILLIAM JOHN, C.T.E. (1919), 
Y.D., Managing Director, Messrs. Walter Locke 
& Co , Calcutta, b. 20 June 1864. Educ. : 
Birmingham, m. Salome, d of A. O. Blake, 
of Nailsworth ; Member, Calcutta Corporation, 
1896 to 1904 and 1906-1909; Calcutta Port 
Commissioner, 1907-08; Bengal Leg. Council, 
1910-12; Deputy Dist. Grand Master, Bengal, 
1920-21 ; and Mem. of National Council, 
Y.W.C.A., 1920. Address ; 4, Esplanade Road, 
Calcutta. 


BRAITHWATTE, Lt.-General Sir Walter 
Pipon, K.C.B., cr. 1918; Commanding-in- 
Clilef, Western Command, since .lan. 1921. b. 
11 Nov. 1865 ; s. of late Rev. W. Braithwaitc 
and Laura, d. o t late Com. -Gen. Pipon, 
Seigneur of Noirmont, Jersey ; m. Jessie 
Adine, d. of late Caldwell Ashworth. Educ : 
Bedford ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Entered Army, 
Somerset L. I., 1886; Lt.-General,- 1919, 
D.A.A.G., S. Africa, 1900-2 ; D.A.Q.M.G. 2nd 
Army Corps and Southern Command, 1902-4, 
General Stair Offlcef, Southern Command, 
1905; General Staff Officer, Staff College, 
1906-9 ; War Office, 1909-11 ; Commandant, 
Staff College, Quetta, 1911-14 ; Chief of Gene- 
ral Staff, Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
Mar.-Octr. 191 5 ; commanded 62nd Division, 
Dec. 1915— Aug. 1918, and subsequently IX 
Army Corps ; served Burma, 1886-87 (des- 
patches, medal with clasp) ; S. Africa, 1899- 
1902 (despatches thrice, Brevet-Major, Queen’s 
medal, 6 clasps, King’s medal, 2 clasps) ; 
European War -—Legion d'honneur, Croix do 
Commandeur,l 915 ; Grand Officer Ordre de la 
Couronne, 1919; Croix de Guerre (French) 
1918; Croix de Gurrc (Belgian), 1919, Des- 
i patches 8 times. Address : Karachi. 


BRAY, Denys de Satjmarez, C.S.I. (1922) ; 
C.B.E., 1919, C.I.E., 1917; I.C.S.; B.A.; 

Gold Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1912 ; D.C., Kohat. 
Educ. : Blundell's School, Tiverton ; Balhol 
College, Taylorian Scholar, Oxford, 1898. 
Entered I.C.S., 1898 ; served in the Punjab, 
N W F. Province, Baluchistan, and with the 
Govt, of India ; Census Superintendent, 
Baluchistan, 1910; Dy. Secy., Foreign and 
Political Dept., 1916 ; Joint Foreign Secy., 
1919 ; Publication ; Brahul Language, 1909, 
Life History of a Brahui, 1913, etc. Address : 
Quetta, Baluchistan. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh. Kt„ cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Lo.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council ; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874: m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address : 
Gillanrter House. Calcutta. 


BROWN, Perot, A.R.O.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1909 ; b. 
Birmingham, 1872 ; m. 1908, d. of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Adelbert Talbot, K.C.I.E.; Educ.: Edward 
VI Grammar School and School or Art, 
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Birmingham ; Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, Lahore, 1899-1909 ; on 
deputation, Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-03; offlocr-in- charge. 
Art Section and Trustee, Indian Museum, 1910. 
A ddress : 28, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

BUCHANAN, Sm George Cunningham, 
K.C.T.E. (1917); Kt. Bachelor (1914); C.I.E. 
(1911); Consulting Engineer to the Bombay 
Development Department. Partner in firm 
of C. S. Mcik and Buchanan, 16, Victoria 
St , Westminster ; b. 20 April 1865. m. 
Elizabeth Isabella Mead. Trained for the 
profession of a Civil Engineer on the 
works of the River Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners and other Port and River 
Works as a pupil of the Chief Engineers. 
Subsequently employed on Public Works in 
England, Venezuela, Spain, Canada, Argentine, 
West Indies ; Chief Engineer, Dundee Har- 
bour Trust (1896-1901) ; Chairman, Rangoon 
Port Trust (1901-1915); Director, Port and 
River Works, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force (1915-17) ; Member, Indian Munitions 
Board, 1917-1918. Publications: Professional 
papers read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Royal Society of Arts, 
Address : The Secretariat, Bombay. 

BUCK, Edward John, O.B.E. (1918); C.B.E. 
(1918) ; Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India ; Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Simla, b. 1862. m. Annie Margaret, d. of 
General Sir R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. Edu c. : 
IJurstpierpoint. Was in business in Australia. 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Honorary 
Secretary, Executive Committee, “ Our day ” 
in India, 1917-18. Publication : “ Simla, 

past and present.” Address: Northbank, 
Simla. 

BUCKLAND, The Hon. Mr. Justice PiiiLir 
Lindsay, Judge, High Court, Calcutta. Educ. : 
Eton and New College, Oxford, m. Mary, d . 
of Livingstone Barday. Called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in High Court, 
Calcutta. Publication : Text Book on the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BULLARD, Commissioner Henry, Salvation 
Army, Northern Territory. Pioneer in Sal- 
vation Army work in India ; landed in 
1882. Has been in charge of Salvation Army 
work in Japan and West Indies. Address : 
Ferozepur Road, Lahore. 

BUNBURV, Major-General William Edwin, 

C. B., 1911; G.O C. 2nd (Ravsal Pindi) Divi- 
sion, since 1916 ; h. Clonfert, 6 April 1858 ; s. 
of late Bishop of Limerick ; m. 1893, Eva 
Mary, d. of Francis Gate, Cheltenham. Educ. : 
St. Ajlumba’s College, Rathfarhara. Entered 
Airmy, 1878 ; Col , 1908 ; passed 8talf College ; 

D. A.G. Northern Arniy Tndia, 1908; served 
Afghan War, 1880 (medal) ; Mahs\jd-Waziree 
Expedition. 1881 ; Tsazai Expedition, 1892, 
Chitral, 1895 (despatches, meaal and clasp); 
Waziristan, 1901, 1902 (despatches, clasp); 
Commanded Kohat Brigade, May to Nov. 
1912; Quartermaster-General in India, 1912- 
16. 4 ddress : Rawal Pindi. 


*13 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I., 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E. er. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr; 
1911; 6. 26 Sept. I860. S. 1889. Address : 
Bundi, Raj pu tana. 

BURDEN, Lt.-Col. Henry, C.I. E., 1911; 
F.R.C.S., I.M.S. ; Residency Surgeon, Nepal, 
b. 26 April 1867 ; unmarried. Educ. : home. 
Entered St. Thomas Hospital , London , 1886; 
entered Indian Medical Service, 1894 ; served 
Relief of Chitral (medal and clasp) : North- 
West Frontier, 1897-98 (two clasps). Address : 
Nepal. 

BTJRDON, Ernf.st-, C.I.E. (1921) : Financial 
Adviser, Army Finance, sinco 1919. b. 
27 Jan. 1881. Educ. Edinburgh Academy, 
Univ. Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1905; 
Financial Under See., Punjab Govt., 1911. 
Financial Under Sec. to Govt, of India, 1914; 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 1916: 
Financial Adviser to G.O.C. in Chief, Meso- 
potamia Expedit. Force, 1918. Address ; 
U. 8. Club, Simla. 

BITRDWAN, Hon. Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, 
Maiiarajadhiraja Bahadur of, K.C.S.I, 
cr. 1911 ; K. C.I.E. , cr. 1909 ; I.O.M., cr. 1909 ; 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., F.N.B.A., 

M.R.A.S. ; b. 19 Oct. 1881 ; a Member of 3rd 
class in Civil Division of Indian Order of Merit 
for conspicuous courage displayed by him in 
the Overtown Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1908; 
adopted by late Maharajadhiraja and suc- 
ceeded, 1887, being installed in independent 
charge of zamindari,i903 ; m. 1897 Radharani 
(Lady Mahtab) of Lahore ; a Member of 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1909-12; Bengal 
Legislative Council since 1907-1908 ; Member, 
Beng. Executive Council, since Jan. 1919 ; 
Trustee of Tlio Indian Museum, 1908 ; Pre- 
sident, Agri-Ilorticultural Society of India, 
Calcutta, 1911-12; President of the British 
Indian Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; Trustee 
of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914. 
Heir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar Uday Chand 
Mahtab, b. 14 July 1905. Address : The 
Palace, Burdwan ; Bijay Manzil, Alipore, 
Calcutta ; Tejvilash Palace, Kalna ; The 
Retreat, Kurseong; Rose Bank, Darjeeling 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P. 

BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (Dayasagar) b. 
March 1st, 1867 (Hastings). Became a 
Salvation Army Officer in 1885. Secretary 
for the Salvation Army’s Educational, Young 
Peoples and Literary work in the Western 
India Territory. Arrived in Bombay from 
England in January 1887- Has held various 
appointments in N. India, Punjab, Raj- 
putana, Gujarat and Telegu country. Has 
edited the Gujarati Salvation Army periodicals 
for the past 15 years. Address : The Salva- 
tion Army Hd.-qrs., Morland Rd., Byculla, 
Bombay. 

BURN, Richard, C.S.I., 1917 ; Commissioner, 
United Provinces, since 1918; b. Liverpool , 

1 Feb. 1871 ; m. 1899, Grace Irene Cargi; 
(d. 1918). Educ -• Liverpool Institute . 
Christ Church; Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, U. P., 1891 ; Superintendent; 
Census, and subsequently Gazetteer, 1900; 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1905; 
Secy, to Govt., U, P., 1910; Chief Sety.. 1912; 
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Publications : Census Report, TJ; P., 1902; 
Provincial Gazetteer, 1906 ; Various papers 011 
Numismatics in journals, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, Royal Asiatic Society and Numis- 
matic Chronicle. Address : Allahabad. 

BURNETT-STUART, Major-General John 
Thbodcsifr, C.B. (1917); CM.G. (19L6) : 
D.S.O. (1900); G.O.C. Madras District; b 14 
March 1875. m. 1904, Rina, d of Mnj. Nelson, 
late 5th Dragoon Guards. Educ. ; Repton ; 
Sandhurst. Joined Rifle Brigade, 1895. 
Served North-West Frontier Expedition, 
1897-98 (medal with clasp) ; South African 
War, 1899-1902 (despatches, Queen’s medal, 
4 clasps, King’s medal, 2 clasps, D.S <) ) , 
Euroiiean War, 1914-18 (despatches, C B., 
C.M G., officer of the Legion of Honour); Com- 
mander of the order of the Crown of Belgium; 
Croix de Guerre with palm (France); Croix 
de Guerre (Belgium), prom. Col., 191(5, 
Major-General, 1919. Address'. G. O. C.’s 
House, Wellington. 

BURTCHAELL, Liedt -General Sir Charms 
Henry, K.C B , er . 1919, 0 B., 1917 ; C M G , 
1915; Kt. of Grace order of St. John ot 
Jerusalem. M.A., MB., B Cli , Hon. LED 
(Dublin Univ.) Hon. F.R.C T., F R C S.l 
Director Medical Services in India, since 
.Time 1919 ; b. 30 Aug. I860 ; m. 1903, Bertha 
Marcella, d. of J. G. Auret, Johannesburg 
Edue . : Dublin. Served in R.A M C Major. 
1898 ; Lt -Col., 1906 ; Col., 1915 ; Major Gen., 
1917, P.M.O , S. African Constabulary, 1902-5 
Afistt. Director-General, War Office, 1910 ; 
served N. W. Frontier, Tndia, 1897-98 (medal 
with clacp) Tirah, 1897 98 (despatches, 
clasp); S. African War: 1899-1902 (despatches 
Queen’s Medal, 4 clasps, King’s medal, 
2 clasps); European War; Asstt. Dir.-Gcn, 
and later Director-General, Medical Services 
British Armies in France and Chief Com- 
missioner, British Red Cross Soiciety and 
Order of St. John (despatches ten times ; 
(! M.G., C.B., Promoted Lieut.-Gen. for 
distinguished service ; Officer Commander 
Legion of Honour) ; Grand Officer Grand 
Couronne Belgium and Crox de Guerre, Crox 
de Guerre Arec Talm France ; Disl 
Service Cross United States America, Afghan 
War 1919. Address ; Army Headquarters, 
India. 

BUTLER, Sir (Spencer) IIarcourt, K.C.S.I. 
cr. 1911; C.S.I., 1909; C.I.E., 1901; I.C.S ; 
Governor ot U. P. of Agra and Oudh, since 
1917; b. 1 Aug. 1869; m. 1894, Florence 
d. of F. Nelson Wright ; Ednc. : Harrow ; 
Balliol College, Oxford. Served as* Secretary 
to Famine Commission ; Financial Secretary 
to Government; Director of Agriculture; 
Judicial Secretary to Government; Deputy 
Commissioner, Lucknow ; Foreign Secretaiy 
to the Government of India ; late Member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General; 
Lieut.-Governor of Burma, 1915-17. Address : 
Governor’s Camp, United Provinces. 

CADELL, Patrick Robert, C.S.I., 1919 ; 
C.I.E., 1913; V.D., Indian Civil Service; 
Commissioner, Southern Division, Bombay, 
ft. 6 May 1871 ; m. in 1920, Agnes, d. of John 
Kemp, Bar-at-Law, London. Educ. ; Edin- 
burgh Academy ; Haileybury ; Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Member of Oxford University 


Football XV., 1890-91 ; selected to play for 
South of England ; service in India since 
1891 ; served in Bombay Presidency and in 
Calcutta; Lieut.-Col. commanding 15th Bom- 
bay Battalion, Indian Defence Force ; Chief 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay. Commissioner in 
Sind, 1919-20. Hon. Colonel ; lion. A.D.C. to 
Viceroy. Address: Belgaum. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Rt. Rev. Foss West- 
cott, I). D. b. 23 October 1863. s. ot the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
honse, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India, 1919. Address : 
Calcutta. 

OALNAN, Denis, C.B.E. (1919), I.C.S., 

Commissioner of a division in the TJ. P. b. 
14 May 1865. Edue.: St. Stanislaus’ College, 
Tullamore, and Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
m. Florence, d. of D. N. Reid, Bchar. Has 
held charge of the Agra, Meerut, Kumaun, 
Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Fyzabad and Jhansi 
divisions. Publications : Manual of famine 
administration, U. P. Reed. Kaiser-i-IIind 
Medal, first class, 1901. 

CAMPBELL, Major-General Sir David Gra- 
ham Mpschkt, K.C. B. cr. 1919; C.B. 1916, 
G.O C. Baluchistan District, b. 28 Jan. 1869 ; 
m. Janet Mary d. of Sir Robert Aikrnan ; one 
s. two d. Educ. : Clifton. Joined 9tli Lancers, 
1889; served through S. A. Campaign, 1899- 
1902 (despatches, Bt.-Major, Queen’s medal, 
7 clasps. King’s Medal 2 clasps); European 
War 1914-18, first in command of 9tli Lancers, 
then of a cavalry brigade, 21st Div. from 
1916 despatches six Bt.-Col., C.B. prom. 
Maj.-Gen.. Legion d' Honneur (Croix de 
Commandeur ) ; rode winner of following 
races; Liverpool Grand National, 1896 (the 
Soarer), Grand Military, 1896 (Nelly Grev) 
and 1897 (Parapluie), Irish Grand Military, 
1895 (Balbrigan), Irish National Hunt Gup 
1895 (Dakota) and 181*6 (Lord Arravale). 
A ddress ; Flagstaff House, Quetta. 

CARTER, Sir Frank Willington, C.I.E.,1915; 
C.B.E., 1918 ; late Director of Turner Morrison 
& Company, Limited, Calcutta, b. 16 Jan. 
18(55 ; m. Mary, widow of Commander Charles 
Collins e. d. of Rev, Dacrcs Oliver. Educ. : 
Cheltenham College. Articled to land agents 
In England and later farmed in Texas and 
California ; joined the Basutoland Police 
in South Africa, and camo to India in 1891 ; 
joined the firm of Turner, Morrison & Co. 
in that year. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

CASSELS, Maj.-General Robert Archibald, 
C.B., 1918, C.S.I., D.S.O., Major-General, 
Cavalry, A. n. Q. India, b. 15 March, 1876. 
Served in the European war, including 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Address ; Army 
Headquarters, India. 

CAUMONT, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Fortunatus 
Henry, D.D., O.S.F.C. ; 1st R.C. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913 ; b. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.: Tours. Took his vows, 1890; priest, 
1896; joined Mission of Rajputann, 1897; 
Military Chaplain of Neemuch, 1900, and of 
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Mhow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. Address ; Bishop’s House, 
Ajtner. 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Henry, e.M.G. 1900 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah ; 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow ; m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) ; sister ot 
18th Lord Tri rules ton ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham , co. London. Kdm. : Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Hors-e 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891- 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

CIIANDAVARKAR, Sir Narayen Ganesii Kt, 
cr. 1910; B. A., LL.B.,LL.D. president, Bombay 
Legislative Council (1921); b. 1835. Educ.: 
Elphinstonc Coll , Bombay. Became pleader 
of Bombay High Court, and for a time English 
Editor of Indu Prahnh ; President, Indian 
.National Congress, 1900; General Secretary 
of tin; Indian National Social Conferences, 
1901-1918. Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Bombay, 1909-12 ; officiated as Chief .Justice, 
June 1*909-12 ; .1 udge of the Bombay High 
Court, 190L-1913; Chief Minister, Indore, 
1913-14. Address : lYddei lioad, Bombay. 

CHAPMAN, Yen. Percy Hugh, MA.. LL.D. ; 
Archdeacon of Lucknow, and Clraplain Naini 
Tal, TJ. P., since 1912; b. 13 April 1806 ; m. 
1898, Katharine Margaret , d. of the iron. 
Sir George Knox, PuLne Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad. Edue. : Felstcd Grammar School ; 
King William’s College, Isle ol Man ; Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, B.A. and M A. 
Trinity College, Dublin, M.A., LL.B , LL.D. 
Priest, 1890 ; Address : Naini Tal , U. P. 

CIIARANJIT SINGH, SIRDAR; Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow It. G. S. ; Member, itoyal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurtiiala 
ruling family ; b. 1883 ; .s* of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh ; Educ. Jullunder, Chief College: 
Government College, Lahore. Address; 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, 
Simla W. 

CHARKHARI STATE, n. IT. Maharaja- 
PHIRAJ S IPII AH P AR- UL-M II LK GANGA SlNGII 

Ju Deo Bahadur; b. 2 Nov. 1851 ; S. 1914. 
Address: Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTERJEE, the Hon. Mr. Atul Chandra; 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Dept, of Industries 
b. 24 Nov. 1874. Educ, Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, m. Vina Mookerjce (deceased). 
Entered I.C.S. 1897. Served in U. P. Special 
inquiry into industries in U.P. 1907-08, Regis- 
trar Co-operative Society U P. 1912-16; Reve- 
nue Sec. U. P. Govt,. 1917-18; Ch. Sec. IT. P. 
Govt. 1919 ; Govt, of India delegate to Inter- 
national Labour Confce, Washington, 1919, 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920; Member of Council of State. Publi- 
cation: Note on the Industries of the United 
Provinces, (1909.) Address : Yarrowville, 
Simla. 

CHATTERTON, Sir Alfred, K-I-H. (1900). 
C.I.E., 1912; KT. 1919, B. SC., F.C.U.I., AM. 
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I.C.K., M.I.M.E., etc. ; Industrial Adviser and 
Director of Sandal Oil Factories, Govt, of 
Mysore, since 1918 ; also Industrial Adviser 
to the Tata Industrial Bank, since 1920. b. 
10 Oct. i860 ; m. 2nd, 1901, Alice Gertrude 
d. of W. II. Wilson ; two s. one d. Educ. ; 
Finsbury Technical College ; Central Ins- 
titution, South Kensington. Indian Edu- 
cational Service, 1888 , Director of Industries, 
Madras, 1908; Director of Industries, Mysore, 
1912 ; Mem. of Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18. Publications : Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Problems in Tndia, Lift Irrigation 
and Industrial Evolution in Lidia. Address : 
The Tata Industrial Bank, Bombay and 
London. 

CHATJBAL, Sir Maiiadev Bii askar, K.C.I.E., 
cr. 1917 ; C.S.I., 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; b. 15, 
Sc.pt. 1857; m. Anandibai only d. of Para- 
shram S. Gupte, 1870 Educ : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elphinstonc High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908; Member of tho Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Column , 1913-15. Add less ; 0, Finance Office 
Road, Poona. 

('ll AUD1IA1U, JorJESH Chandra, B.A. (Ox on) 
M.L.A , Bar-at-Law, b. 28 June 1864, m. 
Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surcndranath 
Banerjea. Educ. Krishnagluir Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xa\iei's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta; Editor, Calcutta weekly Notes since 
1896 ; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7 ; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7. 
Publications : Elements of Physics ; Calcutta 
Weekly Notes, Law of Sedition, and History 
of Hanpur. Add tens : 3, Hastings Street., and 
“ Devadwar,” 34, Bahgungo Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

01TAUDJIURI, Sir ASdtosii, Kt., cr. 1917. 
B.A. (Cantab.), M.A. (Calcutta University), 
Barrister-at-Law ; b. Bengali Brahmin, 
1860 : m. Prativa Devi, of the Tagore family 
of Calcutta. Educ.: St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
After graduating m Calcutta went to Cam- 
bridge ; admitted as an Advocate of tho 
Calcutta High Court, 1886 ; President of the 
Bengal National Conference ; founded tho 
Bengal Land-holders Association in Calcutta ; 
one of the founders of the Calcutta National 
College ; has always taken prominent part in 
reform movement in Bengal ; first Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of the 
High Court. Address : Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

CT1ETTIAR, The IIon.Rao BahadurS. R.,M.A*| 
Annamalai Chett.y, Member of tho Council 
of State, b. 1880. lias been a member of 
Madras Legislative Council; Governor of 
the Imperial Bank of India; Manager and 
founder of the Sri Meenakshi Coll., Chidamy 
baram; Isa member of the Nattukkotta 
Clietty Community. Address : Natana Vilas 
38, Police Cowmr/s lid., Vepery, Madras . 
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CHHOTA UDEPUR, Maharawal Sheee 
Fatehsinhji, Bajaji of ; b. 22 Oct. 1884 ; 

S. 1895; m. sister of Maharaja of Rajpipla (d. 
1914 ) ; Second wife, sister of Mahida Sahel) 
Shree Ranjitsinhji of Mandwa. Educ. : ( 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. A Chown Rajput. 
Installed 12 March 1906. Heir : Prince 
Shree Natwarsinhji, b. 1907. Salute of 9 
guns. Address ; Chhota Udepur, Rcwa 
Kantha Agency. 

CHITNAVIS, Sir Gangadhar Madhav, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b. 1863; President, Cen- 
tral Provinces Legis. Council ; President, 
Nagpur Municipality, 1896-1918 ; selected to 
represent Central Provinces on Tmpl. Legis- 
lative Council. 1893-1895, 1898-99; Presi- 
dent of C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference, 
1906 ; additional member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1907 ; elected represen- 
tative of landholders in the C. P, reformed 
Council, 1910-1916. Nominated Member 
of Imp. Legis. Council from 1918; landholder 
In C. P. Address : Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Major Samuel Rickard, 
M.B., C.I.E. ; I.M.S. Member, Malaria Com- 
mission, Royal Society and Colonial Office, 
1898-1902. Address : Malaria Bureau , Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli. 

CLARKE, The Hon. Mr. Geoffrey Rothe, 
C.S.I., 1921 ; O.B.E. (1917) , Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, since 1918.-6. 4 July 
1871. m. Hilda Geraldine Seymour. Educ.; 
Corrig School, Kingstown and T. C., Dublin. 
Entered I.C.S., 1895. Officiated as P. M. G., 
Punjab, and N. W. F., 1903. Confirmed as 
P. M. G., Madras, 1906. On special duty 
with Ministry of Munitions in London, 1916 
and sent on duty to America and Canada. 
Publications : “ The Outcastes," The Post 
Office of India and Its Story.” Address : The 
Rookery, Simla. 

CLARKE, Reginald, C.I.E. (1919); Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, b. 16 March 1876. 
m. Edith, daughter of Andrew Johns, J. P., 
Shortlands, Kent, Educ. ; privately. Joined I 
Indian Police, 1900. Address ; 2, Kyd St., 
Calcutta. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, I.C.S., Municipal 
Commr., Bombay, b. 24 Dec. 1877. m. 
Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham College, Oxford. 1st 
class Lit. Hum. Came to India, 1901; 
served in Bombay Presidency; employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War 
Office, 1914-19. Address .* Mount Pleasant 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLIMO, Major-General, Sir Skipton Hill, 
K.C.B. (for services in Waziristan, 1921.) C.B. 
1916 ; D.S.O. ; G.O.C., Poona District. 

b. Longford, 24 December 1868. Educ ; 
Shrewsbury and Sandhurst. Joined 2nd 
Battalion, Border Regiment, 1888; 24th 
Punjab Infantry, 1889. Served in Defence 
of Malakand, 1897; N.W. Frontier Ex- 
pedition, 1897-98 (medal with two clasps, 
despatches, D.S.O., Brevet of Major) ; 
served China, 1900-1 (despatches) ; Rebel 
of Pekin (medal with clasp) ; Tibet, 1904 
(medal) ; Mohmand, 1908 (despatches, a 
medal with clasp); European War (Egyrt, 


Suez Canal), 1914-15 (despatches) ; Meso- 
potamia, 1915-16 (despatches, Bt.-Col., C.B., 
wounded four times); Order of Nile 3rd Class. 
Address : Poona. 

CLTNTON-BAKER, Rear-Admiral Lewis, 
C.B., 1916; C.B.E. (1918); Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, 1921. b. 16 March 1866; 
2nd s. of late William Clinton-Baker of 
Bayf ord bury, Herts. ; m. 1920, Rosa, M.B. 

E. , e. d. of late William Henderson and 
Mrs. Henderson, Berkly House, Frome. 
Served in Monarch at Bombardment of 
Alexandria, Julv 1882, and during the 
Egyptian War (Egyptian Medal and Alex- 
andra Clasp and Khedive’s Bronze Star) ; 
Boer Warm Gibraltar, 1901-2 (South African 
Medal); European War, 1914-17, including 
Battle of Jutland (despatches, C. B., C.B.E., 
Commander of Legion of Honour, Order of 
St. Vladimir, ith Class with Cross Swords ; 
Admiral Superintendent, Chatham, 1920 ; 
Bear Admiral in 2nd Battle Squadron, 
Atlantic Fleet, 1919-20. Address : Admiral’s 
House, The Cooperage, Bombay. 

CLOSE, Harold Arden, C.I.E., 1914 ; Ins- 
pector-General of Police, N W_^ Frontier Pro- 
vince, since 1909; b. 13 Dec. 18 (kT; Educ.: 
Cheltenham ; Isle of Man. Joined India 
Police Dept., 1884; in Punjab first ; V.W.F. 
Province, 1901 ; Superintendent, 1906 ; served 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1891 ; Mohmand 
Expedition, 1908. Address ; Peshawar. 
CLUTTERBUCK, Peter Henry, C.I.E., 
1918; C.B.E., 1919; V. D. 1912; F.R.G.S., 

F. Z.S., F.E.S. ; Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India since 1921, b. 
1868 ; s. of late Alexander Clutterbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford ; m. 1896, Rose Winifred 
d. of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
District Superintendent of Police, Central 
Provinces, India; three s. Educ.: Clifton, 
College; Bloxham; Coopers Ilill College, 
Indian Forest Service, Central Provinces, 
1889 ; transferred to tho United Provinces 
1896 ; Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1897; 
Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle; 
U.P., 1913 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
U. P., 1915; Kaisar-i-Hind Medal (silver) 
1911; served in Volunteer forces, 1887-1918; 

1 was Lt.-Col. in command of the 8th (Northern) 
U.P. Horse of the India Defence Force, 

1 1917-18 ; was Member of U. P. Legislative 

\ Council, 1919-20. Address; Simla, India. 

f COBB, Henry Venn, C.S.I., C.B.E., C.I.E. : 
r M.A., LL.M., Cantab.; Resident, Mysore, since 
I, 1916. Educ. : King’s School, Canterbury; Tri- 
nity Cobege, Cambridge. Arrived India, 1886, 
served as Asst. Resident, Mysore; Asst. Com- 
missioner and Commissioner, Ajmer, 1895-97; 
Asst. Resident, Kashmir, 1899-1900; Resident, 
Jaipur, 1900-3 ; Gwalior, 1904-7 ; Jodhpur 
and Western Rajputana States, 1908 ; offici- 
ating as Agent to Gov.-Gcnl. for C. I., 1909. 
Resident, Baroda, 1909-12; Kashmir, 1914- 
1915. Address : The Residency, Bangalore. 

COBDEN-RAMSAY, Louis Eveleigh Baw- 
tree, J.P., C.I.E., I.C.S. ; Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States, since 1905 ; ft. 29 
Oct. 1873, m. Dorothy Forster Grieve, 
d. of C. J. Grieve, Esq., J. P. Braux- 
holm Park. Educ. : Dulwich College, Sidney; 
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Sussex College, Cambridge. Arrived in 
India, 1897 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of 
Bengal in Be venue and General Dept., 1900-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1905. 
Publication : Gazetteer. Orissa Feudatory 
States. Address : Sambalpur, B, N. Railway. 
COLE, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Walter 
George, C.S.I.; Deputy Commissioner, Assam 
Commission ; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1914. Educ. : Wellington College ; R.M.C., 
Sandhurst, .loined 5th Fusiliers, 1885 ; 2nd 
Gurkhas, 1887 ; Asst. Commissioner, Assam. 
1891 ; Dy. Commissioner, 1901; Supdt., Liishai 
Hills, 1906-11; Director, Temporary Woiks, 
Delhi, 1912-13 ; served Ilazara, 1888 ; Lushai, 
1888-1889; Chin Lushai, 1889-92; N. E. 
Frontier, 1891. Address : The Residency, 
Manipur. 

COLLINS, Mark, Ph.D ; University Professor 
of Sanskrit Philology, Madras University, 
since 1914 ; Professor of Sanskrit and Compa- 
rative Philology, Trinity College, Dublin, 
1908-14. Address: The University, Madras. 

C'OOCH BEHAR, Maharaja Bhup Bahadur 
ok, Sir Jitkndra, K.O.S.I. ; b . 20 Dec. 1880 ; 
s. of Maharaja Knpcndra and Maliarani Sunitv 
Devi ( nee Sen) ; S'. brother 1913; m. 1913, d. 
of Gaekvvar oi Baroda. Blue . ; Eton; Imperial 
Cadet Corps. Address: Cooch Behar, Bengal. 

COOK, Arthur Willsteed, C I.E., I.C.S., B A , 
Magistrate and Collector, Midnapur, Bengal, 
since June 1919. Educ. : Portsmouth Gram- 
mar School ; Pembroke College, Oxloul. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896. Address : Midnapui, 
B. N. Railway. 

COOK, Edward Mitchener, C.I.E. (1919) - 
Secretary to the Government of India, Financ" 
Department ; Member of the Council of 
State. Educ. ; Uppingham and Clare College, 
Cambridge, in. Christine, d. of Dr. Allen Duke 
Entered J.C.S., 1903. Served in the U. P. 
until 1911; Under Secretary to Government, 
of India, Home Department, 1911; Finance 
Department, 1912 ; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1910 ; Ag. Controller of Currency, 
1917-1918. Address : Simla. 

COOKE, Major-GENERAL Herbert Fother 
GILL, C B. (1919); O.S L. (1921), D.S.O., (1917) . 
I.A.. ; Dy. Adjutant General and ot Organis- 
ation in India; b. 13 Nov. 1871 ; m. 1909, 
Nancy EmeJyn Andrews, Educ. : Hallows 
School, Honiton ; R.M C. Sandhurst. First. 
Commission, 1892 ; joined Indian Army, 
1893; Captain, 1901; Major, 1910; Brevet 
Lt.-Col., 1912 ; Substantive Lt.- Colonel, 1916, 
Bt.-Col., 1917, Substantive Colonel, 1917; 
served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 clasp) ; 
Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Waziristan, 1902 
(clasp) ; Tibet Expedition, 1904 (medal and 
1 clasp) ; European War, from Jan. 1915 to 
October 1917 (desj)atches 5 times, D.S O. 
Bt.-Col.) several years on Staff Appointments 
in India including officiating Adjutant- 
General from March to Sept. 1920. Address : 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bombay or 
London. 

COPPEL, Rt. Rev. Francis Stephen, R.C., 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907 ; b. Los Gets, 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ. : College of Evian : 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. Sc. 


Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis do Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 *, sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 ; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address : Nagpur. 

COTTERELL, CECIL BERNARD, O.T.E., J.C.S. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s School, York ; Balliol 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1898 ; has 
served in the Madras Presidency, since 1899; 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Abkarl Dept , 
1905 ; Private Sec. to Governor of Madras, 
1912-15. Address : Madras. 

COTTON, Charles William Egerton, C.I.E.* 
(1920) b. 1874. Educ.\ Eton and Univ. Cote 
Oxford; I.C.S., 1897. District work in 

Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta; Otfg. Dir.- 
Genl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12; 
l)y. Secy., Govt, of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
ot Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras, 1921. Publications ; 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 ; 
Calcutta Chatterbox, 1918; Handbook of 
Commercial Information, 1919. Address: 
Madras Club, Madras. 

COUTTS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Willtam 
Stkaciian, C.l E., I.C S. ; Registrar of Patna 
High Court, Bihar, Barrister ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Bihar and Orissa, 1912. 
Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 1918. 
Educ.; Dollar; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Entered I C 8., 1895; Joint Magistrate, 
1905, Address : High Court, Patna. 

COVENTRY, Bernard, C.I.E., 1912; Agril 
cultural Adviser to Nativo States in Centra* 
India, since 1916 ; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govfc.-of India, Director of Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Behar ; b. 10 Dec. 
1859. Educ. : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and joined indigo industry ; started agri- 
cultural research station on modern lines, 1899; 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Research 
Institute and College, 1904, was made first 
Director and Principal ; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt, of India ; retired 1916. 
Address : Indore, C.l. 

COWIE, William Patrick, B.A., C.I.E. (1920), 
Indian Civil Service, b. 31 January 1884. 
Educ. Malvern ; C.C C., Oxford ; m. Miss 
Margaret Runic, 1020- Revenue Dept., 
1908-1913; Political, 1913-1918; Army, 1918; 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bombay, 1913-20. Address: Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay. 

COX, John Hugh, C.T.E., C.B.E.; Excise Com- 
missioner, C.L, since 1906. b. 1870; m. 
1895 Augusta Edith, d. of Edward John 
Rudgerd Warner, Bar-at-Law. Educ. 
Clifton College ; Balliol College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1888 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
1903 ; Jt.-Sec., Board of Revenue, 1904 
Director of Civil Supplies, C.I., 1918-20 

Address : ludore, C.l. 
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COX, Ven. Lionel Edgar, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, and 
Archdeacon of Madras ; b. 28 March 1868. 
Educ. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891; Priest, 1894 ; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898 ; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 
1910. Address: Cathedral, Madias. 

COX, Stephen, CM E. (J921), M.BE., Cli 
Conservator of Forests, Madras, b. 23 Dec 
1870. m. Nora, d. of Sir Alfred Bourne, 
F.lt.S., K.O.T.E. Educ. ; Harrow and Cooper’s 
llill. Address : Madras. 

COX, Captain Walter Hulbert, D.S.O., 
I.M.S. ; Supdt., Burma Lunatic Asylum; 
L.R.C.P., Ed.; L.lt.C.S., Ed. ; L.F.P.S., Glas. 
Medico-Psychological Certificate ; b. 9 Jan. 
1875. Entered Army, 1898 ; served China, 
1900-1901 ; Mahsud-Wazirislan Exp. Address : 
Rangoon. 

CRADDOCK, Sir Reginald Henry, K.C.S I , 
I.C.S. ; Lieut.-Governor of Burma, since 1917 ; 

! ') . 11 Mar. 1864 ; s. oi late Surg. -Major William 
Craddock, 1st Gurkhas ; in. 1888, Frances 
Henrietta, C.HE., ?/. d. of the late Gen. H. 
R. Ilrowne, C B Educ. : Wellington ; Keble 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C S., 1881; 

served in C.P. in various capacities, district 
and secretarial ; Chief See to Chief Com- 
missioner, 1900; Commissioner, 1901-7; 
Chief Commissioner, 1907-12; Home Mem- 
ber of Viceroy’s Council, 1912-17. Address: 
Government House, Rangoon. 

CROOKSTTANK, Col. Sir Sydney D’Aguilar, 
K.C.M.G (1919), C.B. (1918), C I.E., M V.O. ; 
Secretary to the Govt, of India, P. W. D ; b. 

3 June 1870.; rn. Beryl Mary Still, d. of late 
Corn. Willoughby Still, R. N. Educ. ; Neuen- 
heim Coll., Hiedelberg and Northcott’s, 
Ealing, Royal Mil. Academy, Woolwich, 1887- 
188!): School of Military Engineering, Chatham 
1889-1891 ; Military Works Department/ 
India, 1891; State Railways, 1892; Public 
Works Department, 1893 ; Under Secretary 
Government of tlie United Provinces, 1905 • 
Superintendent, Durbar Works, Delhi, 1911 • 
Relief of Chitral, 1895 ; British Expeditionary 
Force, France, 1914-1919; Commanding 
Field Squadron, 2nd Indian Cavalry Divi- 
sion, 1914, Commanding Roval Engineers, 
47th (London) Division, 1915-1916- Deputy 
Director of Light Railways, British Armies 
in France, 1910; Chief Engineer, XV Corps, 
British Armies in France, 1917 • Deputy 
Director-General, Transportation, ’ British 
Annies in Franco, 1917; Director-General 
Transportation, British Armies in France 
(Temporary Major-General), 1918-1919 • Secre- 
tary, Government of India, Public ’Works 
Department, 1919; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 ; Knight of Grace of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, 1920; Legion d’Honneiir-Commandf m 
Military Order of Avis-Grand Offleier, 1919; 
Ordre de Leopold-Conimandeur, Croix Do 
Guerre (French) avee palmes, 1919; Croix De 
Guerre (Beige). The Distinguished Service 
Medal conferred by the President of the 
United States of America, 1920, 2nd- 
Lioutouant, Royal Engineers, 1889; Lieutenant 
Royal Engineers, 1892 ; Captain, Royal 
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Engineers, 1900; Major, Royal Engineers, 
1909 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers, 
1917 ; Colonel (General list), 1918. Address: 
Simla and Delhi. 

CRERAR, JAMES, C.S.I. (1922); C.I.E. (1917); 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
Home Department, 6. 1877; m. to Evelyn, 
d. of the late Hon. Charles Brand. Edu- 
cated at George Watson's College; Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh University and Balliol 
College (Oxon). Assistant Collector, Sind ; 
Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind; Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Sind ; Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Commis- 
sioner , Bombay; Private Secretary to H. E. tho 
Governor of Bombay. Address : The Secretari- 
at, Bombay. 

CRICHTON, Lt.-Col. Richmond Trevor, 
C.I.E. ; Director ot Surveys, Bengal, since 
1900 ; b . 8 March 1865. Educ. : Edinburgh ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Entered 2nd Batt. 
1I.L.L, 1884; Captain, I.S.C., 1895 ; Major, 

I. A., 1902; joined Survey Dept., 1889; Dy. 
Supdt., 1895; Supdt. of Settlement Surveys, 
1895. Address : Survey Department, Calcutta. 

CRIPPS, Col. Arthur William, C.B.; b. 16 Jan. 
1862. Entered Army 1882 ; Capt., I.S.C., 
1893 ; Major, I.A., 1901; Lt -Col., 1908; Col., 
1913 ; served 1st Miranzai Expedition, 1891 ; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; China, 1900 ; European War, 
1914-16. Address : Army Headquarters, 
i CRUM, Sir Walter Erskine, O.B.E. (1918). 
Partner in Messrs. Graham Co. b. 2 
September 1874. in. Violet Mary Forbes. 
Educ : Eton. New College, Oxford. President, 
O.U.B.C., 1895-97. President, Bengal Ch. of 
Commerce, 1919. Member, Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, 1918-19, Major, 3rd Calcutta 
Light Horse. Address: C/o. Messrs. Graham 
& Co., 9, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

CRUMP, Leslie Maurice, C.T.E. (1921). 
Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand. b. 12 September 
1875. Educ., Merchant Taylors Sch ; Merton 
Coll., Oxtord ; Rugby football blue, 1896-97. 
Entered I.C.S., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Dept., 
Govt, of India, 1900 Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Fronfier, Central India, Plmlkian 
States. Address : Nowgong, Bundelkhand, C.l. 

CUBITT, Major-General Thomas astley, c.B.» 
1919; 0. M. G., 1916 ; D.S.O., 1903; R.A.. 
G O.C. Bengal Presidency and Assam Dis* 
tnct ; b. 9 April 1871. Entered Army 1891. 
Deputy Commissioner, Somaliland Protecto* 
rate, 1914; served West Africa, 1898 (medal 
with clasp) ; expedition against Munshis. 
1900 (despatches, clasp); West Africa, 1901> 
as Staff Officer (despatches, brevet major, 
medal with clasp) ; West Africa 1902, (des- 
patches, clasp) ; West Africa 1903, Kano- 
Sokoto Campaign (despatches, clasp, I).S, 
O.) ; European war in command of troops, 
Somaliland, 19L4-18 (despatches, C.M.G., 
C.B , Bt. Col.) ; Euiopcan War in France, 
Address : Calcutta. 

CULLEN, Lt.-Col. Ernest Henry Scott, 
C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. ; 32nd Pioneers; b. 
16 Nov. 1869. Entered Army, 1890 ; Lt.-Col., 
1915 ; served Chitral, 1895 ; N.W.F., 1897-98 ; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; Waziristan, 1902; Tibet, 1903- 
4; Abor Expedition, 1912; European War 
(Mesopotamia), 1914-16. Address ; Sialkot. 
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CUTTRTSS, C. A., M.B.E., Sec., Burma Cham- 
ber of Commerce, b. 21 Nov. 1868. Wa* 
Hon. Sec., Burma ** Our Day ” fund and 
Burma War fund. Rangoon ltivercraft Com- 
mittee and Rangoon Impicssmmt of Shippimj 
Committee during the war. Address : P. O 
Box 324, Rangoon. 

DADABHOY, Sir Manrokji Byramjee, Kt. 
(1921); C.T.E b. Bombay, 90 July 1865; 
m- 1884, Bai .Terbanoo, 0. B E , d of Jvlian 
Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of the Comm is 
nan at Dept Edvc. : Proprietary High School 
and St.Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined Middle 
Temple, 1884; called to Bar, 1887; Advo- 
cate of Bombay High Court, 1887; Govern- 
ment, Advocate, Central Provinces. 1801 : 
President, Prov. Industrial Conference, Rai- 
pur, 1907; President, All India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1914-17, a Governor of the Imperial Bank ot 
India (1920). Elected to the Council ot 
State, 1921 ; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co , Ltd 
Berar Manufacturing Co, Ltd., and the 
Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited. Propriefoi 
Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines 111 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Behar 
and Orissa ; Several Cin and Press Eaelories 
in atl parts of India PubHtudutns : Com- 
mentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Cent 7.1 J 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Add} ess : Nagpur, 
C. P. 


DALAL, Sarpar Pomanji Arpesiiir, Member of 
the Legislative Assembly since .January 1921, 
b. 18 April 1839. Edue. in Broach and 
Bombay, m. Bai Navazhai Bomanji Dalai. 
Owns 3,000 acres of land in Paneh Mahals. 
Address : Baroda Camp. 

DALAL, Daoiba Merwan.tef, C.T.E. (1921) 
Member of Council of the S< erctary of Slate 
for India (1921). b. 12 Dec. 1870. m. Jaijee 
Bomon-Behram. Educ. in Bombay, (lave 
evidence before the Chamberlain Conmiis'-ion. 
Member of the Committee on Indian Exchange 
and Currency (1919) and wrote minority re (tort. 
Address : 1, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 

DALLAS, Lt.-Col. Charles Mowbray, C.S.T. ; 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1911-16; b. 30 Aug. 
1861; Entered Army, 1881 ; Major I.A., 1901 ; 
Lt.-CoL, 1907 ; served Miranzai Expedition, 
1891; Asst. Commissioner, 1887; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, Phulki- 
ang States and Bahawalpur, 1905 ; Commis- 
sioner .Delhi, 1910. 

DAMLE, IUo Baiiapttr Keshav Govinp, C.l.E. 
(1921): High Court Vakil, Akola (Boar)! 
b. 25 June, 1808. Edue. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. p. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Co-op. 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola. Member of Com- 
mittee appointed by C. P. Govt, to draw 
up a scheme of village panchayats. Address : 
Akola. * | 

PARLEY, Bernard D’Olier, C.I E. (1919) ; 
Executive Engineer, P. W. 1)., United Pro- 
visos ; b. 94 August 1880. EJduc, : T. C. 


Dublin and Cooper’s Hill, A.MI.C.E. Irri- 
gation work in P. W. D. since 1908. Address : 
Naini Tal, U. P. 

DAS, Major-General Rat Bahadur Dewan 
Bjshan, C.l.E. , C.S.I., Chief Minister to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, b. 
Jan. 1865. Educ. at Punjab Government 
(‘oil ego, Lahore; Private Secretary to Baja 
Sir Eamsingh, K.C.B., 1886-1898 ; Mily. 

Secy, to the Com.-in-Chiof, Jammu and 
Kashmir. 1898-1909 ; Mily Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to 11. H. the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 Add? ess Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, M. S , C I E. ; Minister (Local Self Govern- 
ment), Bihar and Orissa, since Jan. 1921. 
b 28 April 1848 Edue • Calcutta University. 
M.A., B UfK.A 8., E N.B A Represented 
Onssa in Bengal Legislative Council four 
tunes; Eellow of Calcutta University, 
elected by Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa to Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated 
to Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa. 
Add 1 css : Patna. 

DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Banja N, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, m Dorothy May Evans, 
1904. Address : Ali Manzil, Patna. 

DAS, Satikh Ranjan, Member, Bengal Legis- 
lative Council Standing Counsel to Ihe 
Govt of India since 191 7. Officiated 
as Advocate General, Bengal, in 1919. h. 29 
Eehrnary 1872. Edue. : Manchester Gram- 
mar School m Bonolata, d of the late B L. 
Gupta, 1 C S ; called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1894. Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1894. Address: 7, Hungerford St., 
Calcutta. 

DAVID, Sir Sassoon (Jacob), 1st Baronet, 
s. of Jacob David, of Bombay; b. 11 
Dec. 1849. Educ . : Bombay ; Cotton Yarn 
Merchant and Mill Owner, and J.P. 
Sheriff, 1905. For several years Member ot 
Bombay Improvement Trust Board, ot 
Municipal Corporation (President, 1921-22) 
and ol its Standing Committee, ; Promoter 
and Chairman of Bank of India, and Chairman 
and Director of several Cos. ; was Chairman 
of Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1904-05; 
Member of Council of Governor-General ot 
India, Kt., 1905 ; m. 1876, Hannah; d. ot 
late Elias David Sassoon. Add) ess : 143, 

Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

DAVIDSON, SIR Lionel, K G.S I. (1921), 
Mem. of the Exec. Council of the Governot 
of Madras since 1918, Vice-President, 
1921. b. 19 Jan. 1868; m. to 
Emily Bryce Pearson, d. of Col. n. P. 
Pearson, ” C.B. Educ. : University 

College School and University College 
London, Balliol College, Oxford (M.A ), 
Entered I 0 8., 1888 ; Under-Sec to Govt 
1896; Sec. to Land Revenue Comsrs., 1900 
Comsr. and District Judge, Coorg, 1902 > 
Collector and Magistrate, 1905-1910; Ag' 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin, 1908-00 5 
Sec. to Govt, and Member of Leg. Council. 
Madras, 1910; Member, Imp. Leg. Council; 
1910 and 1917; Chief Sec., Madras Govt., 
19J6-1918. Address : Adyar House, Madras 
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DAVIES, The Rev. Canon Aether Whitclifee 
(Kaiser-i, Hind Gold Modal 192L) ; Principal, 
St. John's College, Agra, b. 1878; m. Lilian 
Mabel Birney. Educ. : Uppingham School, 
IJniv. College, Oxford; Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1900; Ordained Ripon Diocese, 
1908; Joined St. John's College, Agra, 1909; 
Principal, 1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1917; 
Fellow of Allahabad University. Address: 
St. John’s College, Agra. 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I C.S. ; 

Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916. 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ.: 

Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, abo Fishery Officer, 190) ; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rang pur, 19:1; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt, of Bengal, Grid. Dept., 10 15; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Address: 

l, Dumdum Road, Cossiporc, Calcutta; 

Brooke-side, Shillong. 

DELAMATN, Ljkut.-Gen. Sir Walter Sinclair, 
K.C.M.G., cr. 1918; C.B , 1914; 1) S.O, 

1904 ; Indian Armv ; Adjutant General, 

since 1920 ; b. 18 February 1862 ; m. 1897 
Gladys Frances, d. of Thomas Russell, J P. ; 
joined Royal Berks Regiment, 1881 ; ('apt 
1892; Major 1901. Served Egypt 1882, 
(medal, bronze star) ; Burmah, 1885-88, 
(medal with two clasps) ; Zaila Field Force, 
1890; China 1900 (despatches, medal); 

Waziristan, 1901-2 (medal with clasp) ; Aden 
Boundary Commission, 1904 (D.S ().), served 
(Mesopotamia) European War, 1916-18 (des- 
patches twice). Address : Army Headquarters, 
iDdia. 

DE MONTMORENCY GEOFFREY Fitzher- 
vey, C.T.E., ICS.; Sec to H. Ii. H. the 
Prince of Wales during tin Royal tour in India, 
Chief Secy, to Punjab Government; b. 23 Aug 
1876. Educ.: Malvern; Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Entered T.C.S., 1899 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Lyalpur, 1907 ; Settlement. 
Officer, Chenal, 1907 , Junior Sect, to Financial 
Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912; Personal Assistant and Dy 
Comrnr. till 1918 ; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt , Govt, of India, 1920-21. 
Address : c/o Punjab Government, Lahore. 

3ENNYS, Lt.-Col. Sir Hector Travers, 
JtC.B.E., C.I.E. ; Indian army ; b. 9 Mar. 1864 ; 

m. 1888, Lucy Maud Massy, 2nd d. of General 
George Wheeler; Educ; Cheltenham College and 
Sandhurst. Commission in Manchester Regt , 
1885 ; Indian Army, 1887 ; joined Punjab 
Police, 1888 ; Superintendent of Police, 1891, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police 1906, 
Inspector-General from 1914-19. Retired 
in March 1919. Address: “The Perch/' 
Maymyo, U. Burma. 

DESIKACHARI, Tirumalai, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A., B.L., recipient Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 
High Court Vakil, b. Sep. 1868. m. Cousin, 
d. of Diwan Bahadur T. M. Itangachari. 
Educ.: Pachaiyappa’s and Presidency Col- 
leges. Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1919. 
President, District Board, Trielpnopoly, j 


M.L.C.. 1921. Address : “ Venkata Park ,*• 
Raynolds Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoly. 

DESIKACnARRY, SIR Vembakkam C., Kt., 
B.A., BL, F.M.U. ; Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908 ; b. 29 Dec. 
1861. Educ. : Presidency College, Madras. 
AdditionalMember.Madras Legislative Council, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras University, Bince 1903 ; 
sometime Vice-President, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address : Padma Vilas, 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 

DES VOEUN, Lt-Col. Herbert, 0 ST., Inspec- 
tor General of Police, Burma, b. 8 August 
1864. m. Minna, d of the late Lt.-Col T. T. 
Haggard, R. A. Educ : Berkhamstead. 
Enlisted 8th Hussars, 1883 ; Commissioned, 
1887. Served with 1st Bengal Lancers and 
Burma Mil. Police. Appointed to Burma 
Commission, 1890. Address: Rangoon. 

DEVADHAB, GoiHL Ketshna (Kaisor-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society, b. 1871. w. Dwarka— 
bai Sob an i, of Poona. Educ ; New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Joined the late G. 1C. Gokliale in bis public 
work, 1904, and was first member to join 
Servants of India Society, 1905. Head of 
Bombav Branch Toured in England and 
on the Continent in 1918 as member of Indian 
Press Delegation. One of the founders and 
Hon. Organiser and General Secretary of the 
Toona Seva Sadan Society started in 1909 
and Joint Asstt. General Secretary of the 
National Social Conference. Organiser of the 
Malabar Belief Fund, 1921 . Has published 
several pamphlets on co-operation,Female 
Education and Social Reform. Address ; 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEW, Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir Armine 
Brereton, K C.T E. (1921) : C S I., Political 
Agent, 1C a 1 at, since 1912 ; b. 27 Sept. 1867. 
Educ : Wellington College. Entered army, 
1888 ; Indian armv, 1899 ; served Hazara 
Expedition, 1891; attached to Gilgit Agency, 
1894 ; joined Political Department, 1897; 
Political Agent, Gilgit, 1908-12. Address : 
The Residency, Quetta. 

DHRANGADHRA, H. H. MAHARANA ShREE 
Sia Ghanshyamsinh.ti, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Saheb ; b. 1889; Sue. father 1911. Educ.: in 
England with private tutors under guardian- 
ship of Sir Charles Ollivant. Address : 
Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, George Paris, C.I.E. , Bar-at-Law ; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advp- 
catc, ('. P. ; b. 1866. Educ. : Dulwich College; 
called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1889 ; Advo- 
cate of Calcutta High Court, 1893 ; of the 
Judicial Commissioner Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; 
Lecturer in Law to the Morris College, Nagpur. 
Publication : Filch and His Fortunes. 
Address : The Kotbi, Nagpur. 

DINAJPUR, Maharaja Jagadish Nath Ray 
Bahadur ; b. 1894. s. by adoption to Maha- 
raja SU Ginja Nath Ray Bahadur, K.O.I.E. ; 
m. 1916. Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
President, Dinajpur Landholders’ Association ; 
Municipal Commissioner; Member, ’ Dist 
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Board, Binajpur, and Member, British 
Indian Association ; Bengal Landholders’ 
Assocn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Assocn., London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars* Assocn., 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. Add) ess ; Di- 
najpur ltajbati, Dinajpur. 

DOBBS, Sir Henry Robert Conway, K.C.I.E, 
<1921); C.S.I., C.I.E., F.R.G.S., I.C.S.; 

Foreign Sec. to the Govt, of India since 
August, 1919. b. 26 Aug. 1871 ; m. Esme, 
d. of George Rivaz, Esq., 1907. Educ.: 
Winchester College; Brasenose Col lege, Oxford. 
Entered T.C.S., 1892; Private Secretary 

to Lieut -Governor, U. P., 1896-99 ; in Politi- 
cal Service in Mysore and Baluchistan, 1899- 
1901 ; investigated navigation of Euphrates ; 
from latitude ot Aleppo to Baghdad, 1902-2 
Consul for Seistan and l<ain, 1903; 
British Commissioner, Russo-Afghan 
Boundary, 1903-4, during which period 
■was on duty at Herat and neighbour- 
hood ; traversed unexplored tiaet of 
Hazarajat between Herat and Kabul, 1901 ; 
returned to Kabul as Secretary to Kabul 
Mission, 1901; Famine Commissioner, ltaj- 
putana, 1905 ; l)y. See., Foreign Dept., 1906 : 
Resident and Consul-General, Turkish Arabia, 
Judicial Commissioner, N. W. F. P. 1914 ; 
Oct. 1914 ; Political Officer with Mesopota- 
mian Force supervising Civil Administration of 
Territories in British Occupation, Jan. 1915- 
Aug. 1916 ; Revenue and Judicial Commission- 
er, Baluchistan, Apr. 1917 ; A.G.G. and C.C., 
Baluchistan, I)ecr. 1917 ; Foreign Secretary 
to the Govt, of India, Septr. 1919 ; Chief 
British Representative, Indo-Afghan Confer- 
ence, April 1920 ; Head of the Mission to 
Afghanistan, 1921. Address: Simla and Delhi. 

DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I., (1921); C .I.E. ; 
Commandant, B.M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
b 1865 ; Educ. : Bishop Cotton School, Simla. 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint- 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Miran- 
zai Expedition*, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re -transferred to Kohat, 1899 ; on 
special duty to raise Samaua Rifles. Address : 
Military Police, Kohat. 

DONALD, Hon. Sir John Stuart, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., C.l.E. ; b. 1861; Educ. : privately; 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla. Appointed 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 1882 ; Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 1890 ; promoted for service 
in Gomal Pass and with Sherani Expedition 
in charge of Gomal Pass, 1890-93 ; accom- 
panied mission to Kabul under Sir H. Durand, 
1893 ; on special duty N.W. Frontier, and 

' British Commissioner, for Demarcation oi 
Kurram -Afghan boundary, 1894 ; Political 
Agent of the Tochi, and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannu, 1899-1903 ; served Mahsud- 
Wazirs ; Chief Political Officer with force 
against Kabul Khcl Wazirs and Gumati, 1902 ; 
British Representative on Indo-Afghan Com- 
mission, 1903 ; Resident in Waziristan, 1908 ; 
British Commissioner, Anglo-Afghan Com- 
mission for Settlement of Border Disputes, 
1910; Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the N.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 1913-15 ; appointed an Additional 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
of India, 1916 . Clxtb ; East India Upited 
Service. 


! DORNAKAL, BISHOP OF, slnco 1912; Rt. Rev. 

Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah [1st Indian 
I bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab ) ; b. 17 Aug. 1874; 
Educ. : O. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. S. College, Tinncvelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinncvelly, 1903 ; Hon Sccre. 
Lary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of Tndia, 1906-9; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications'. Holy 
j Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 

Address ; Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 
j Deccan 

DltAKE-BROCKM AN, SIR HENRY VERNON, 
Ivt., M A., LL.M.j Barrister-at-law; Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, since 1906; 
b. Madras, 8 Nov. 1865 ; m. 1888, I. M., d. of 
A. G. Faichnic. Educ. : Charterhouse ; Sfc. 
Petf r’s College, Cambridge. First-class Law 
Tripos, 1886; went to India, 1886; Under- 
Secretaiy to the Chief Commissioner, C.P., 
1890 and 1892 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1892-94 ; Deputy Commissioner, Wardha, 
1895 ; Divisional and Sessions Judge, Ner- 
budda, 1896-1901 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Raipur, 1901-3; officiated as Judicial Com- 
missioner, 1903, 1905 and 1906. Address: 
Nagpur, C.P. 

DU BOULAY, SIR JAMES HOUSSEMAYNE, 
K C.l.E. , C.T.E., C.SI. ; b. 1868; #. of late 
Rev. J. T. H. Du Eoulay, Housemaster at 
Winchester ; m. 1901, Freda EIais,d. of Alfred 
Howell. Educ.: Winchester; Balliol College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1889 ; Deputy 

Municipal Commissioner on Plague Duty, 
Bombay, 1897-1900 ; acted as Private Secre- 
tary to Lord Nortlicote, Governor ot Bombay, 
1901 ; to Lord Lamington, Governor of 
Bombay, 1903-7 ; S'cretary to Government, 
Bombay, 1909 ; Private Secretary to Viceroy 
(Lord Hardinge), 1910-16 ; Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Home Department, 1916. Member, 
Indian Jails Committee, 1919. Address: 
C o the National Bank of India, Bishops- 
gate, E. C. 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, C.l.E. ; Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914 ; additional Member of Lieut. -Governor’s 
Council, b. 1868, e. s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Address : Bihar. 

EBRAHIM, Sir Currimbhoy, 1st Baronet; 
8. of late Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner ; b. 
Oct. 25, 1839 ; sometime a Trustee of Port of 
Bombay, and Pres, of the Anjuman-i-Islam 
and of Mahomedan Educational Conference 
in Bombay; leading member of the Khoja 
community; J.P. of Bombay; Vice-Pres. of 
All India Moslem League ; Merchant and 
Millowner; interested in many charitable 
institutions; Kt., 1905; m. 1st, 1854, 
Foolbai, d. 1875, d. of Assobhai Ganji 
of Bombay; 2ndly, 1876, Foolbai, d. 
of Vishram Sajan of Bombay. Address : 
Pabaney Villa, Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, The Hon. Major-General Str 
William Rice, K.C.I.E. (1921) ; C.B.(1914), 
0. M. G. (1900), King’s Hon. Physician, 1917; 
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M. D., F. R. C. S. Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, since 1918. b 17 May, 1802. 
m. Nellie, d. of Lt.-Col. It. Dewar, 11. A., 1919. 
Educ.: Clifton College. Entered T. M. S., 1886* 
served on Lord Roberts’ staff, 1890; Services 
lent to War Ofllce, 1900 ; joined Lord Roberts 
in S. Africa as Surgeon to Headquarters stall 
(despatches, Queen’s medal 5 clasps, C. M. G ), 
Superintending Surgeon, Kashmir State llos- 
pitasl, 1901 ; Chief Medical Officer, N. W. F 
Provinces, 1910 ; Surgeon -General, Den cal, 
1915-1918. Address; United Services Club, 
Simla. 

EKSTEltMANS, I)it. Fabian Anthony, O.O, 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore, since 1905 ; b. 
Belgium, 1858. Educ. ; Episcopal Seminary; 
Hoogstraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien. 1878; 
ordained Priest, 1883 ; Professor in Apostolic 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1885-9; came to 
India, 1889. Address : Lawrence Road, 
Lahore. 

EGERTON, Sir Brian, K.CTE., C.I.E. ; In 
H.H. Ni7am’s service ; b. 1857 ; s. of late 
Major-General C. R. Eger ton. Educ.: 
Cheltenham College. Entered Punjab Police, 
1879 ; served Afghan War, 1 880-81 . Address . 
Secunderabad Deccan. 

ELIOTT, Lt.-Col. Francis Harding, C.S.I., 
l.A. ; Commissioner, Irrawaddy Division. 
Burma, since 1911 ; b. 1802. Educ. : Harrow. 
Entered army, 1881 ; joined Indian Army, 
1885 ; Burma Commission, 1888; Lt.-Col., 
1907 ; served Burma, 1888-9. Address : 
Irrawaddy Division, Burma. 

EVANS, Col. George Henry, C.T.E., C.B.E , 
V.D., F.L.S. ; Superintendent, Civil Veterinan 
Department, Burma; b. 180:5. Educ : Rath- 
mines School, Dublin ; Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, London. Entered Army Veterinan 
Dept., 1881; Lt.-Col, 1908 ; Colonel, 1913; 
served with Chin-Lushai Exjm., 1889-90. 
Address : Pegu Club, Rangoon. 

EVERSHED, John, F.R S., F.R.A.S. , Director, 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories sinci 
1911 ; b. 1804. Assistant Director, Kodaikanal 
and Madras Observatories, 1900; discovered 
radial movement in sunspots, 1909 ; visited 
New Zealand to select site for Cawthron 
Observatory, 1914; undertook astronomical 
expedition to Kashmir, 1915. Addtess : The 
Observatory, Kodaikanal. 

EWENS, Stanley R. (Adopted Indian name, 
.Taya Veera) Colonel, Salvation Army. Acting 
Territorial Commander for Western India 
Territory, which includes all the Army’s 
work in Bombay Presidency, b. 1 5th 
Feb. 1807. Became an officer of the S. A 
in 1884 (out of Notting Hill, London). Has 
previously done S.A. service in South America, 
Ceylon and Great Britain and as undtr 
Foreign Secretary at the Army’s Internationa! 
Headquarters and held Important positions at 
the S. A. National Headquarters, London. 
Address : The Salvation Army Western 
India Territorial Headquarters, Morland 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

EWING, Rev. J. C. R., M.A., D.D., Litt. D., 
LL.D., C.I.E,; Secretary, Council of the Pres- 
byterian Missions (U. S. A.) in India ; Princi- 
pal, Forman Christian College, Lahore, 1888- 


1918; Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University 
1910-17 ; b. Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 23rd June, 
1854. Educ. : Washington and Jefferson, 
TJ. S. A., came to India, 1879. Address : 
Lahore. 

FAGAN, Sir Patrick James, K.C.T.E., C.S.I.l 
Financial Commr., Punjab, since 1916 ; Educ*: 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton ; Sf. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S., 1887. Address : 
Lahore. 

FAIRBItOTTTER, Col. William Tomes, C.B., 
F.R.G.S. ; l.A. ; b. 1856 ; Entered army, 1875 ; 
Lt.-Col., T.A , 1901 ; Brev.t-CoL 1904 ; served 
Afghan Win, 1878 80 ; Sikkim Kxpn , 1888; 
N.E. Frontier, Assam, 1894; Chitral 1895; 
Waziristan, 1901-2; was Commandant, 13th 
Rajputs, 1898-1905. Address: Bareilly, 
Srinagar. 

FA1YAZ ALT KHAN, Nawab, Sir Mumta- 
zud-Dowlaf, Mahomed, of Pahasix.K.C.V.O., 
K.CI.E., C.S.T. ; Prime Minister at Jaipur , 
b. 1851 ; 8. ol late Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan 
Bahadur. Serv'd lor fourteen consecutive 
terms on U. P. Leg. Council and for two years 
on Imp. Council , President of Board of 
Trustees, M.A.O. College, Aligarh ; trustee, 
Government College', Agra, and Lady Dufforin 
Fund, etc. Address: Nawab’s House, Jaipur, 
ltajputana. 

FANE, Maj-Gkn. Sir Verb Bonamy, K.C.B. 
(1921), K.C.IE. (1918), C.B , C I.E., J.A. 
G O.C Burma Independent District, b 1863, »». 
1891, Kathleen Emily, d. of late J. Barrett. 
Educ : Privately Woolwich. Entered army from 
Militia, 1884; Joined I. A., 1888; served 

Waziristan, 1891-95; Tochi F. F., 1897-98,; 

D.A. A. G. 1st Brigade, Tina, 1900 ; D A. Q. 
M. G. Cavalry Brigade, China, 1901-02 ; 
Chief of Police, N.W.F., 1908; Mohmand, 

I commanded troops from Bannu and N. W. 
Militia at decisive action near Dirdoni, 
Tochi, 26 th March 1915. Commanded 
7th Meerut Division in Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine and Syria and was first British General 
to enter Baghdad, 11th March, 1917. Six 
times mentioned in despatches, promoted 
Maj -Gen. for distinguished conduct in the 
field, received Croix do Guerre and Order of 
the Nile (2nd class). Address : Maymyo. 

FAR TDK OT, H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Uind, Brar Bansi, Raja 
liar Jndar Singh Bahadur of, b. 1915, s. in 
1919 Rules one of the Sikli States of the 
Punjab. Address : Faridkot, Punjab. 

FARIDOONJI JAMSnEDJI, NAWAB SIR Fari- 
doon Jung Faridoon Daula, Fauidoon 
Mulk Bahadur, K. C.I.E., C.S.I., C.B.E. ; 
Member Extraordinary, H. E. II. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council, b. 1849. Address : Saifa- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

FATEH ALI-KIIAN, Hon. ITajee, Nawab 
Kizilbash, C.I.E.; b. 1862. S. to headship 
of IOzilbashes, 1896. Placed himseli and 
his great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
acro-ss border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony tor 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative of 
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Punjab at famine Conference, 1807 ; Lite 
President of An jumani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab ; a Counsellor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College , Lahore ; fellow 
of Punjab University ; Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir: s. Nisor Ali Khan. Address : 
Aitchison Chiefs' Coll., Lahore. 

FAWCETT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
Cordon Hill, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
since April 1020. 6.28 June 1860. Educ.: 
Harrow, Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1888. Under Sec. to Covt. of Bombay, 

1808. Acting .Remembrancer of Legal Alfaiis, 

1809. Remembrancer and Sec. to Covt., 1904. 
Additional Judicial Commr. Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Addiess: The 
Ridge, Malabai Hill, Bombay. 

FELL, Sir Coddfrey Butler Hunter, K.C. 
l.E , C.S.L, C.I.E , See. lo the Co\t. of India. 
Army Dept., L921. 6 1872 m. 1901, Janet 

Camilla, o. d, of Gen. Sir D. J. S. McLeod. 

Educ. : Eton ; Magdalen College, Oxiord. En- 
tered I.C.S., 1894 ; Under Sec. to Burma 

Govt., 1899; Private S<'C. to Lieut.-Gov., 

1903; Dopy. Sec., Home Dept.., Govt ol India, 

1906- 09; Sec. to the Govt ol Burma 1912- 
14 ; financial Adviser, Military finance 
Dept , Govt ot India, 1915-19; Member ol the 
Army in India committee, 1919-20. Address: 
Simla or Delhi. 

FERGUSSON, John Carlyle, Comr., N. 
India Salt Revenue, since Mareli 1920. 
6. 17 June, 1872, in. Muriel, d, of Wm. 
Anderson of U allyards, Peeblesshire. Educ . : 
St. Paul’s School and Trin. College, Oxon. 
Entered I.C.S., 1895. Under See. to 

Government of India (Home Department), 
1904. Address : Agra or Simla. 

FRENCII-MULLEN, Major John Lawrence 
William, C.I.E. ; Commandant, Myitkyina 
Gurkha Rifle Battalion, Biuina Military 
Police ; 13th Duke of Connaught's Lancers 
(Watson's Horse), I. A.; 6. 1868; Educ.: 
Th<‘ Oratory School, Edgbaston. Joined 
army, 1887 ; I.A., 1889 ; served Kaehin Hills, 
1893 ; commanded Military Police Escort to 
the Burma China Boundary Commission, 1898, 
1900 ; commanded Military Police Column 
which entered Picnin a N.E.F.,1910. Address: 
Myitkyina, Upper Burma. 

F1LOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja ol Gwalior, since 1901; 
6. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entend Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col. , 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police, and General 
Inspecting Ollicer, 1893-97 ; A. D. C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

F IRMINGER, Ven. Walter K., F.R G.S.; 
Archdeacon ot Calcutta, since 1914 ; Editor 
ol the Indian Churchman, 1900-05; Chaplain 
on Indian Establishment ; 6. 1870 ; Educ. : 
Dancing and Bury St. Edmunds; Merton 
Coll., Oxford., D.D., L.B. ; Honour School of 
Modern History. Ordained Deacon at Here- 
ford, 1893; Priest in Mombasa, 1895; Sub-dean 
of Zanzibar, 1896 ; present at bombardment. 
Government of India Historical Records Com- 
mission ; Editor of Bengal Past and Present, 

1907- 19; Editor, Bengal District Records. 

iddrm : St. John’s House, Calcutta. 
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FOSBERY, Arthur Chamuagne Widenham. 
M.I.C.E.; Cii. Engr., Bombay Port Trust, ainco 
1919. 6. 12 Juno, 1868. m. Ethel Byrne 
Thomson. Educ.: Privately. Served as 
pupil under G. Fosbcry Lyster, Ch. Engr., 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 1885-88, 
and continued to serve under that Board until 
1892 when joined Bombay Port Trust as an 
Assist. Engr. Appointed I)y. Chief Engr., 
1914. Address: Dougall House, Dumayno 
Road, Colaba, Bombay. 

FOULQUIER, Rt. Rev. Eugene Charles, 
Yicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and titular 
Bishop oi Corydallus, since 1906; 6. 1860. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FOWL Lit, Major-General Francis John, 
C.1L, 1916; D.S.O., 1889 ; G.O.C. Sind-ltajpu- 
tana district ; 6. 3J July 1864 ; in. 1896, May, 
e. d. of Colonel 8. C. Sartorius, C. B. ot Thor- 
wald, Godalming. Served Zliob Valley, 1884, 
Burma 1887-1888 (despatches, D S.O., medal 
i with clasps); Uganda, 181)7-98 (despatches, 

I medal with two clasps, brevet of Major) ; 

| China, 1900-1 (medal); East Afuca (Soma- 
j bland), 1908-10, commanding troops (medal 
with clasp). Addiess: Karachi 

FRASER, Sir Hugh Stein, Kt.» Partner in 
I lirm ol Gordon Woodrofte ot Madras ; 6. 5 
March 1863; in. 1904, Fanny Lotisie, d. of 
I late John Bisdi e Fawcett. Educ. : Blackhealh 
Proprietary School; ltugby. A Member of 
i Madras Port Trust for several ycais; addi- 
1 tional Member ot Council , Madras , 1 910, 1911, 

! 1914,1915; Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 

Madras, 1910, 1911, 1914; Director ot Bank 
i of Madras ; Sheiilf of Madras, 1915. Address : 

; Madras. 

FREELAND, Major-Gen.Sir Henry Francis 
I Edward, K.C. I. E. (1920) ; C. B. (1917); 

M.V.O. (1911); D.S.O. (1916), Officer of the 
j Legion of Honour. Agent, 1L B. and 0. I. 

Railway, b. 29 December 1870. m. Ethel 
j Louise, d. of Col. T. Malcolm Walker, It. A. 
l Entered R. E. 1891. Served in Chitral, with 
l China Expeditionary Force and in European 
War. Address : Bombay. 

! FilLMANTLE, Sei.wyn Howe, C S T. (1919), 
i C.I.E. (1915), V. D. (1918), I.C.S. 6.11 
August 1869. Educ. : Eton and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, m. Vera, d. of Henry Marsh, 
OT.E., late Ch. Engineer, P. W. D. Irrigation 
Branch, U. 1*. Publications: Settlement 
Reports, Rai Bareli District (1896), Bareilly 
District (1902); A Policy of Rural Education 
I (1915). Address ; Board of Revenue, 
Lucknow. 

FRENCH, Lewis, C.I.E., C.B.E., 1919; Financial 
Secretary (1920) ; 6. 26 October 1873 ; Educ. : 
Merchant Taylor’s School ; St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897 ; Colonisation Officer, Chcnab Colony, 
1901-06; Director, Land Records, 1906, 
Director, Agriculture, 1907; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Shahpur, 1908; Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, 19L0-15 ; Special Commis- 
sioner, Defence of India Act, 1915 ; Director, 
Land Records, 1915; Additional Secretary, 
Punjab Govt., 1916-18; Ch. Secretary, 1918-19; 
Add!. Secretary, 1919 : and Chiet Secretary, 
1919-1920; Member, Punjab Leg. Council. 
1 Address: Lahore. 
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FROOM, The Hon. Sir Arthur Henry, 
Kt. (1922); Member of Council of State, b. 15 
Jan. 1873. Educ.: St. Paul's School, m. 
Eflle Bryant, second d. of the late Thomas 
Bryant, F.R.C.S. Entered service of P. & O. 
S. N. Co. 1890. Superintendent, Bombay, 
1912. Partner, Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. 
1916. Trustee, Bombay Port, since 1912. 
Chrmn., Bombay Ch. of Commerce, 
192C. Member, Imp. Leg. Council, April 1920. 
Address: Pedder Hoad, Bombay. 

FYSON, Philip Furley, M A. (Cantab.). 
E.L.S.; Professor of Botany, Presidency Coll., 
Madras, since 1904. b. 1877, m. Diana 
Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ.: Loretto School : 
Sidney, Sussex College, Cambridge ; Science 
master, Aldcnham Grammar School, 1901-2 ; 
Assistant to Professor of Botany, TJniv. Coll., 
Aberystwyth, 1902-3; Assistant at Aynsom 
Agricultural Station, 1913-4. Publications: 
“ PI ora of the Nilgiri and Pulnev II ill-tops, 
Vol. I and 11 (1915), Vol. 1TI 1920;“ Botany 
for India”; Editor: — Journal of Indian 
Botany. Address. ; Presidency College, 
Madras. 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, M.A., B.Sc., MB., 
P.L.S. ; Lt.-Col., I.M.S. ; Director, Botanical 
Survey of India ; Supdt. , Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906; b. 1871; 
Educ.: Grammar School, Old Aberdeen; 
University of Aberdeeu; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, University of Aberdeen, 1894- 
96 ; entered I.M.S., 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
Address : ltoyal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamciiand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ. at Itajkote, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulanco corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war jaised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagralia movement 
(1918-19) and the non-coopeiation campaign 
(1920) 111 addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). lias cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Publication : 
“ Indian Home Rule,” ” Universal Dawn.” 
Address : Satyagrah Ashram, Sabarmati. 

GANGA RAM, C.I.E.. M.V.O., Ral Bahadur, 
M.I.M.E., M.T.C.E. ; b. 1851. Educ.: Tho- 
mason College. Entered P. W. I)., 1873; 
Executive Engineer, 1883; Supdt., Coronation 
Ihirbar Works, Delhi, 1903; retired, 1903; 
Supdtg. Engineer, Patiala State ; retired. 
1911 ; Consulting Engineer, Delhi Durbar, 
1911. Address: Lahore. 

GEBBIE, Frederick St. John, C.I.E., (1920) , 
Insp.-Gen. of Irrigation since 1921. b. 7 Aug. 
1871. Educ. : Edinburgh Collegiate School, 
Edinburgh Univ. and It.I.E. College. Joined 
P. W. D. as Assist. Engr.. 1893; Exec. Engr. 
1899; Suptg. Engr., 1912. Acted Chief 
Engr. in Sind and Sec. Indus River Commn., 
1915. Chief Engr. and acting Sec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, 1916; Sec. to Govt. Bombay, 1916. 
Chairman, Nile Projects Commission, 1920. 
Address : Simla. 


GEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Col. FRANCIS EDWARD, 
C.I.E. Director of Supplies, G. H. Q., India. 
b. 14 August, 1869. Educ. : St. Charles 
College and R. M. C. Sandhurst ; m. Miss 
L. L. Munn ; 2nd Lt., Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1891. Served 
in N. W. Frontier Campaign, 1897 ; China, 
1900 ; European War, 1914-18 (despatches). 
Address : C/o. Messrs. King, King & Co., 
Bombay. 

GEORGE, Edward Claudius Scotney, C.I.E. ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Ruby Mines, Burma, 
b. 1865. Educ. : Dulwich College. Asst. 
Commissioner, 1887-90 ; Officiating Dy. 
Commissioner, Bhamo, 1890-97 ; Sub-Com- 
missioner, Burmo-China Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1897-99. Address : Ruby Mines, Burma. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) ; d. oi Maharshi Debcndra Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore ; b. 
1857; m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GIIOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chun- 
der, Judge,. Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 1919. b. 4 February 1874. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; m. Nirmal 
Nolini, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bhose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GIBBES, Reginald Prescott, Govt. Emi- 
gration Agent for all British Colonies at 
Calcutta, since 1914. b. 1867. Educ . : St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford. Germany ; France ; 
Italy ; Spain. Entered Col. C. S., 1889 ; 
Cadet, Straits Settlements, transferred to 
Calcutta, 1900, as Assist. Emigration Agent 
for Trinidad, Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius. 
Emigration Agent, 1903. Address : 61, Garden 
Reach, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS, Thomas Clarke Filling, K.C.; 1913, 
Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. b. 1808. 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891 ; called to liar; 
Inner Temple, 1897. Address : High Court 
Calcutta. 

GIDHOUR, Mabaraj Kumar Chandra Moul- 
esshur Prasad Sing ; S. & U. of Maharaja 
Sir Ravneswar Prasad Sing Bahadur of 
Gidhour. b. 1890. m. 1913. Member, District 
Board ; Vice-Chairman, Local Board. Address: 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Bchar. 

GIDHOUR, Maharajah Sir Ravneswar 
Prasad Singh, Bahadur of, K.C.I.E.; 
premier nobleman in Bihar and Orissa. 
b. I860- m. 1886. Member of Bengal Leg. 
Council, 1893-95 and 1895-97. 3rd time, 
1901-03; 4th time, 1903. Life Vice-President, 
B.L. Association ; title of Maharajah Bahadur 
made hereditary, 1877. Hon. Member of 
Leg. Council of new Province, 1913. Address : 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Behar. 

GIDHOUR, Maharaj Kumar Ohandramou- 
leswar Prasad Singh, M.L.C. b. 1890. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, of 
Dist. Board, Monghyr, Hon. Magte., Gidhour 
Independent Bench. Installed on the gadi. 
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Managing Proprietor of the Raj Address. 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Behar. 

GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col., 
I.M.S. (retired); F.R.C.S. ; F.R.S. ; D.O., 
(Oxon.)'; D. F. H. (Cantab.); J* P* M.L.A. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, b. 9 June 1873 ; 
Educ. ; at Calcutta , Edinburgh It. College, 
Univorsity College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Entered I.M.S., 1898. 
Served in China Expedition, 1909-01 ; N. E. 
Frontier, 1913 ; N. W. Frontier, 1914-1,5 
(wounded). Publications ; numerous works 
on Ophthalmic Surgery. President, Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association ; 
Municipal Councillor, Bombay Corporation ; 
Mem. of Legislative Assembly. Address : 
Simla and Delhi. 

GIFFARD, Maj.- General Gerald Godfray, 
C.S.I., M.R.C.F , M.R.C.S. ; Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Madras; Honorary 
Surgeon to H. M. the King. b. 1807. 
Educ. : St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Captain 
I.M S., 1890; Lt.-Col., 1910; Resident Surgeon, 
General Hospital, Madras, 1897; Sanitary 
Officer, Chingleput, i899; Professor, Materia 
Medica, Medical College, 1901, Frotessor, Sur- 
gery, 1903. Served European war, Comman- 
dant, Hospital-ship Madras, 1915-17, Pre- 
sident of the Madras Medical Council ; Chair- 
man, St. John Ambulanco Assocn. South 
Indian Provincial Centre, Madras. Address ; 
81, Mount Road, Cathedral Post, Madras. 
GILL AN, Sir Robert Woodburn, X.C..S.I., 
C.S.I. ; b. 1867 ; m. 1889, Mary 0 . d. of Win. 
van Bearle. Educ. ; Ayr .: Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Joined I. C. S., 1888; attached 
to U. P., tilling executive and chiefly revenue 
posts. Sec. to the Board of Revenue, 1902 ; 
Fin. Sec. to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and Aud. 
Gen., 1910. Fin. Sec. to the Govt, ol India, 
1912. Member of Royal Commission on In- 
dian Finance and Currency, 1913. Member, 
Railway Board, 1914, and President, 1915. 
(Retired) Address : Wliirehcad Cambridge. 
GILLUM, Sidney Julius, Managing Director 
The Bombay Company, Ltd., b. 1 July 
1876. m. Dorothea d. of C. S. Smith, some 
time H. M. Consul-General at Barcelona. 
Edvc.: Winchester and King’s Coll. Cambridge; 
2nd Class Classical Tripos. Dy. Chrmn. 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and additional 
member, Bombay Leg. Council, 1918-19. 
Presdc, Bank of Bombay, July-Decr. 1920. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1921. Address : C/o. Tlie 
Bombay Company Ltd., Bombay. 

GILMORE, The Rev. David Chandler, D.D., 
Professor of English, Judson College, Ran- 
goon, b. 29 August 1866. Educ. : Rochester 
University TJ.S.A. m. Gertrude Price Clinton. 
Prof, in Judson College, 1890-96; Missionary 
at Tavoy and Henzada, 1897-1905; Prof, 
in Judson College, 1908-17. Publications : 
Elementary Grammar of Sgaw Karen ; Har- 
mony of the Gospel in Sgaw Karen ; The 
End of the Law. Address : Rangoon. 
GLANCY, Reginald Isidore Robert, C.S.I. 
(1921), C.I.E., Finance Mem. of Council 
H. H. Nizam's Govt.; since 1911. Educ. 
Clifton College ; Christ Church, Oxford 
Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement Officer 
Bannu, 1903. Political Agent, 1907 
First Asst. Resident, Hyderabad* 1900 
Address : Hyderabad, 


I GOLDIE, Maj. Kenneth Oswald, C.I.E. Mily. 
Secretary to the Governor f Madras, since 
1919; b. 19 September 1882. Educ. : Wel- 
lington and R. M. C. Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned 1901. Joined 10th Lancers, 1902. 
Extra A. D. C. to the Viceroy, 1908; A. D. C. 
to the Governor of Bombay, 1913-16. 
Served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19. Address; 
Government House, Madras. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan ; b. 1849. Educ. ; Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Tiiakore Saheb of, 
Bhagwat SINHJKE, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E.; b. 
1865 ; s. of late Thakore Saheb Sagramjl 
of Gondal; m. 1881, Nandkuverba, C. I., d. 
of II. II. Maharana of Dharampore. Educ. : 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin. Univ. ITon. 
LL. D. (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. (Edin.) 
1892 ; M.R.C.P. (Edin.) 1892 ; D. C.L. (Oxon). 
1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 
1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B. 1913 ; Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885 : F.R.S.E., 

1909; M.lt.A.S., M.R.l. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Publications: Journal ol a 

Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 

GOODIER, The Most Rev. Alban, R.C. 
Archbishop op Bombay since 1919, b. at 
Preston, 14 April, 1869. Educ. : Stonyhurst. 
Entered the Society of Jesus, 1887. Joined 
the staff of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
1914. Rector and Principal of that College, 
1916-1919. Address: Bombay. 

GOUR, IIaky Singh, M. A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Member of the Legislative Assembly. Bar- 
rister-at-law. b. 26 Nov. 1870. Educ. 
Govt. High School, Saugor ; Hisjop Coll. 
Nagpur; Downing Coll., Cambridge. Presdt. 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur. Publications : 
Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols. 
(4th Edition). Penal Law of British India. 
2 vols. (2nd Edition) Hindu Code. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

GOURLAY, William Robert, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. ; Priv. Secy, to Gov. of Bengal, since 
1912 ; b. 1874 ; Educ. : Glasgow University ; 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1897. 
Served in Bengal and Bihar; Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, 1905 ; Director of 
Agriculture, 1907 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1912. Address. : Govt. House, Calcutta. 

GRACEY, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919), 
I.C.S ; b. 23 November 1868. Educ. : City 
of London School ; St. Katharine's College, 
Cambridgo. m. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 
G. F. Barrill. Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916. Publication : Settlement Report 
of Cawnpore. Address ; Gorakhpur, U. P. 
GRAHAM, Rev. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.I.E. ; 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 
> pong, Bengal, since 1889; Hon. Supt. of St. 
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Andrew’s Colonial Homes; b. 18G1. Educ.: 
Cardross Parish School; Glasgow, High, 
School ; Edinburgh University, m. Kate 
McConachie (K.T.H. gold medal) who died 
1919. Was in Home C.S.in Edinburgh, 1877- 
82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pub- 
lications : “ On tlie threshold ol three j 
closed lands ” and “ The missionary expansion 
of the .Reformed (’lunches.” Add 1 css ; Kalim- 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Robert Arthur, C.S.I. (1921) » 
Ag. Chief Secretary, Govt, of Madras. Educ 
Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxfoul. 
m. daughter ot Sir James Thomson, K C.H I 
Entered I.C.S., 1891 ; served in various 
executive, judicial and administrative capa- ; 
cities in the Madras Presidency. Address : 
Secretariat, Madras. 

GRANT, Sir Alfred Hamilton, K. C.S.I. (1922), ' 
K.C 1 E , C.l.E. ; b. 1872 ; 2nd sure. s. of late I 
Sir Alexander Grant. 10th Bart, oi l)al\ey, and 
heirpres. to his brother. Educ : Fettes Colligi 
Edinburgh ; liulliol Coll., Oxford. Eut. l.C.S. , 
1895; served as Asst. Commsr., Junior and 
Senior Secy, to Financial Commr., in Punjab ; 
Dy. Commr. ot various Frontier districts, Secy, 
to Frontier Administration; accompanied Dane 
Mission to Kabul, 1904-5 ; Foreign Secretary, 
1914-1918; British Representative at con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan, 1919. 1 
Ch. Commr. N. W. F. Pro\ince, 1919-20. | 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

GREAVES, Hon. William Ewart ; Judge of 
Calcutta High Court, since 1914; b. 1869 ; 1 
Educ.: Harrow; Keble College, Oxford. Asst. J 
Master at Evelyns, nr. Uxbiidge, 1894-99 : j 
called to Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 1900 Address : , 
2, Short Street, Calcutta ; 33, Marlborough 
Place, N. W. 

GREGSON, Likttt-Colonel, Edward Geikon 
O.M.G., 1917 ; C.l.E., Supdt. of Police, N W 
F. Prov.; b. 1877. Educ. : Poitsiuoutli 
Grammar School, Asst. Blockade Officer, 
Waziristan, 1900, Poll Officer, Mohamand 
Border, 1908; Comrndt., Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per. Asst, to 
Inpsr-Gen.ol PoJ.,N, W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909-12 ; Com- 
missioner of Police, Mesopotamia. Address: 
Rake, Liss, Hants. 

GREY, Lt.-Col. William George, I. A.; 
Pol. Dept., Govt, oi India; Consul-Gen. 
for Khorassan, since 1916 ; b. Wellington, 
New Zealand, 1866. Educ.: Westward Ho, 
N. Devon. Joined army 1886 ; served Natal, 
Straits Settlements, and Gibraltar; 
transferred to I. A., 1889 ; transferred to Pol. 
Service as Vice-Consul, Bandar Abbas, 1902; 
served as Pol. Agent at Maskat, Oman, 
Arabia, 1904-8 ; permanently appointed to 
Poll. Dept., Govt, of India, 1906; Pol. 
Ag<nt, Koweit, P. G., 1914-16; served 
in Mysore, Calcutta, and Baluchistan. 
Address : Meshed. 

GRIFFITH, Francis Charles, O.B.E. (1919), 
M.L.O., King’s Police Modal (1916) ;Jnsp.-Gen. 
of Police, Bombay Prosy, 1921 ,b. 9 November 
1878; m. Ivy Morna, daughter of George 
Jacob, l.C.S., Educ. : Blunders School, 
Tiverton. Joined Indian Police, 1898; 
Commr. of Police, Bombay, 1919-21. Address : 
Poona . 


GRUNING, John Frederick, C.T.E., 1915, 
Commissioner of Orissa, b. 1 October 1870; 
m. to Mabel Lydia (Baker). Educ : East 
bourne College, and St. John’s College. 
Camb. Mejnber of Legislative Council, Bihar 
and OrisBa. Publications : Gazetteer of Jalpai- 
guri: A Pamphlet on Emigration to the Tea 
Gardens of Assam, Lalbagh, Cuttack, Orissa, 
GUPTA, Sir Krishna Govinda, K.C.S.I., 
C.S I. ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 1873 ; 
late ICS.; b. 1851. Educ.: Mymensing 
Govt School; Dacca Coll.; London Univer- 
sity Coll. Joined J.C S., 1873; passed through 
all grades in Bengal; Secy., Board oi Rev. 
1887 ; Commsr. oi Excise, 1893; Divl. Commsr.i 
1901; Member to Board of Rev., 1904, being 
first. Indian to hold that appointment ; 
Mi mber, Indian Excise Committi e, 1905 ; on 
special duty in connection with Fisheries of 
Bengal, 1006; deputed to Europe and 
America m 1907 to cany on lishery investi- 
gation; nominated to Indian Council, 1907; 
being one ot two Indians who were for first 
time raised to that position ; retiri d frojn 
India Office on completion ol term, March 


G.C.V.O., G.C.S.J., G.B.E., Hun LL l).,(’amb.; 
D.C.L. Oxon ; Hon. and Extra A.D.C. to King; 
Hon. Col. ,1st D. <Xr O. Lancers ,1906. b. 20 Oct. 
1876; S. 1886 ; made Hon. Col , British Army, 
1898 ; Maj.-Gonl ; Lt -General ; went to 
China as Orderly Officer to General 
Gaselee, 1901 ; provided expedition with 
hospital ship; salute of 21 guns. Was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase and up- 
keep of the hospital ship Loyalty, 1914-18. 
Address Madlio Bilas,” Shivapuri, Gwa- 
lior, C.I. 

HAFFKINE, Waldemar Mordecai Wolff, 
C T.E.; Bacteriologist with Govt, of India ; 
b. Odessa 15 (3) Mar. 1860. Educ. ; Classical 
Coll., Bcidiansk (Southern Rmsia), 1872-79; 
and Odessa University, Faculty ot Science, 
1879-83. Engaged research work at Zoolo- 
gical Museum, Odessa, 1883-88; Asst. 
Professor of Physiology, Geneva Medical 
School, Switzerland, 1888-89; Asst, to 
Pasteur, Paris, 1889-93; on bacteriological 
research duty, India, since 1893. Cameron 
Prize in Practical Therapeutics, University 
of Edinburgh, 1900 ; Mary Kingsley Medal, 
1907; Academic des Sciences Prize, Paris, 
1909. Decorated for research work in India, 
Address: Pasteur Institute, Paris; Govt, 
of India Biological Laboratory, Calcutta. 

HAIG-BROWN, William Alban, Banker 
(Partner, Messrs. King, King & Co., and King 
Hamilton & Co.), b. 31 May 1870. Educ. 
Winchester College. Continuously from 
1888 in the employ of Henry S. King & 
Co., London, and King, King & Co., Bombay, 
until 1911, when became a partner. 
Address : Khatao Mansions, Wellington Lines, 
Bombay. 

HATLEY, IIammet Reginald Clode, C.l.E. ; 
Director of Land Records andAgriculture, U.P. 
since 1912 ; Member of Lieut.-Governor’s 
Council. Educ. : Merchant Taylor’s School ; 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Entered l.C.S., 
1892; Jt. Mag., 1899; Dy. Commsr., 1905 ; 
Jfc. Sec., Board of lie venue, 1906. Address 
Oudh, 


1915. 

I GWALIOR, H. II. Maharajah Scindia of, 
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11 A 1 LEY, Hon. sir William Malcolm, K.C.S.I., 
C.l.E. ; I.C.S. ; Finance Member, Government 
of India, 1919 ; Knight of Grace of Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, b. 1872 ; m. 1890, 
Andreina, d. of Count llannibalc Balzani, 
Italy,. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; F.RGS. Educ. ; Merchant I 
Taylor’s School ; Corpus Chiisti College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Oilicer, 
Jheliim Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec , Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Sec , Govt, of India; 1908 ; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Comnr., Delhi, 1912-19 ; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Council . St. .John Ambulance and 
lied Cross, India, 1920. Chairman, Indian ' 
Soldiers’ Jioaid, 1921. Addict : Delhi and ! 
Simla. 

If AKSAR, Lt.-Col. Kailas Nar\in,B.A., C I.E., 
Mahsir-Khas-Bahadur ; P(fl. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912 ; b 1878. Ldiic. : Victoiia 1 
College, Gwalior Allahabad University; lion. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; j 
Priv. Sec. to Maharaja Scindia in 1903-12 ; ' 
Lnder Sec., Pol. Dept., on dcp. 1905-7 ; Capt., ! 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902 ; Lt.-Col., 
1910 ; Sen. Member, Board of lie venue, 1910- 
13. Address : Gwalior. 

IIALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carii, C.I.E., I.A.; ; 
Miiy. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona; \ 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912; | 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address : Field Controller, Poona. 

HALLIDAY, Francis Charles Tollemache, | 
M.V.O. ; I)y. Commsr, lnd. Police. Address: 
Indian Police Headquarters, Calcutta. 

HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F S.S. ; Indian Edu- 
cational Service, Prof, of Economies, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University, b. 1873, 
Educ. : private tutor ; King's College, 
London; Caius College, Cam budge ; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901; 
Member of Mo-ely Educational Commission 
to U.S.A., 1903; Member of Inner Temple, 
1903; Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912 ; Mmto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1913-19. Address : Patna College, 
Patna. 

HANKJN, Ernest Hanmjry, M.A., Sc. 1). ; 
Chemical Examiner, U. P. and C. F., since 
1892; b. 1805. Educ.: Merchant Taylor’s 
School; Univ. CoJl., London; St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London; St. John’s Coll , Cambridge; 
Koch's Laboratory, Berlin ; Institute Pasteur, 
Paris. Address : Agra. 

HAK CHANDRA I V1S1J1NDAS, B.A., LL B , 
C.l.E. (1918); Mem., Legislative Assembly 
Pleader, Zamindar and Landlord, b. Apr. 
1802. Educ. ; Elphinstono College, Bombay 
Elected Member, Karachi Municipality, 1888- 
1 899 ; Legal Adviser, Karachi Municipality, 
1899-1910 ; Again Elected Mem., Karachi 
Municipality, 1910-21 ; Pres, Karachi Muni- 
cipality, 1911-192l;Eleeted Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1910-1920; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1913; 
Pre., First Sind Prov. Confec. held at Sukkur 
1908 ; Pres., Special Confluence, Hyderabad 
on Reforms. Address : Lakhmidas Street, 
Karachi. 

HARI KISHAN KAUL, Rai Bahadur 
Pandit, M.A., C.l.E. ; Commissioner, Jul- J 


lundiir Divn. since Nov. 1920. b. 1869; s. of 
Raja Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.l.E., Educ. : Govt 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890: 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97 ; 
Fettlcment Officer, Muzaffargarh , 1898-1903; 
Mainwali, 1903-8; Dy. Commsr., 190G ; 
Dy. Commsr. and Supdfc., Census Operations, 
Pun jal», 1910-12 ; Dy. Commsr., Montgomery, 
1913 ; on special duty to report on Criminal 
Tribes, Doc 1913-Apnl 1914; Deputy Com- 
missioner lor Criminal Tribes, 1917-19; Dy. 
Commissioner, Jheluin, 1919; Commissioner, 
Rawal 1*111(1 1 Division, 1919-20. Address : 
Abbott Road, Lahore. 

HARNAM SINGH, The Mon. Raja Sir,K.C.T.E.; 
b, 15 Nov. 1851 ; y. s. of late H. If. Raja 
Rajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.S1. Educ.: Kapurthala. 
Served as member of lleinp Drugs Commhsion 
in 1893-94; and is Hon. Lilo Secy, to B. I. 
Association of Talukdars of Oudli and 
F< llow oi Punjab University, was member of 
Imp. Log. Council and afterwards of Punjab 
Leg. Council 1900-2; Member of the Council 
of State since 1920 Member of the Central 
Committee ot the Lady Dulferin Fund. 
Created Raja. 1907. Address ; Simla or 
Lucknow or JuIIundur City. 

HARRIS, Leonard Tatiiam, C.S I. (1921); 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1921. Educ.: 
Falmouth Grammar School ; Hath College ; 
New College, Oxford. Entered 1 C.S., 1891 ; 
Dist, Magte. and Coll , Bangalore, 1899 ; 
Head Asst , 1902 ; Commissioner, Coo rg, 

1905-12, Collector and Agent, Yizagapatam* 
1912-10; Member, Hoard of Revenue, 1919; 
Agency Commissioner, 1920. Address \ 
Chepauk, Madias. 

HARRISON, Albert John, C.l.E., Manager, 
Mcclda Nuddee Sawmills, Dihrugarh, Assam, 
since 1902 ; b. 18(52 ; Educ. : Rugby ; Harrow. 
Joined Jokai Tea Co. as Engineer, J 890 ; 
managed Tippuk Tea Garden, 1895-1902. 
Address: Dibiugarli, Assam. 

IIART, Sir George Sankey, K B.E., C.l.E., 
Inspr.-Oenl. of Forests to Govt, of India, 
since 1913; b. 1866. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
School; Wren and Gurney ; R.I.E. College, 
Cooper’s Hill, Asst, and Dy. Conservator of 
Forests, Punjab, 1887-1906 ; Conservator ol 
Forests, C. P., 1900-08; Bengal, 1908-10; 
Chief Conservator of Forests, C. 1\, 1910-13. 
Address : Simla. 

HARTLEY, Lewis Wynne, C.I.E. (1018) ; 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Bombay; b. 18G7; 
m. to Annie, d. of William Rowlands, Roflt ; 
Bangor, Wales. Educated at private school 
Assistant to Messrs. Gaddum Bytell & Co., 
Cotton Merchants, Bombay, 1889-1900. 
appointed Presidency Inspector of Factories 
Bombay Presidency, Sind and Central Pro- 
vinces. 1901 ; Collector of Income-Tax loi 
the City and Island of Bombay, 1906. 
Address : Bombay Club, Bombay. 
HARTNOLL, SIR IlENRY SULIVAN, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister, 1898. Educ. : Exeter Gramraai 
School: Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S. , 1881; served in Burma as Asstt, 
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Commissioner ; Dy. Commissioner, 1800; 
Commissioner, 1902. Address ; Chief Court, 
Han goon. 

HARTOG, Philip Joseph, C.I.E. (1917) ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca Univ., since 1920. b. 2 
March 1804. m. Mahel Helene, d. of H. J. 
Kisch. IHduc. : Univ. College School ; 
Owens College, Manchester; Univ. of Paris 
and Heidelberg ; College de France. Asstt. 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Owen’s College 1891- 
1903. Lecturer in Victoria Univ., Man- 
chester, 1898-1903. Sf*c. to Mosely Concrnm. 
of ■Educational Inquiry, 1902-03. Sec. to 
Treasury Committee on Oriental Studies in 
London. 1907-09 and to India Office Commit- 
tee on same subject, 1910-17. Crown member 
and Hon. Sec. of Governing Body of School 
ol Oriental Studies, 1916; Member of Calcutta 
Univ. Comnm. 1917-19 ; Academic Regis- 
trar, Univ. of London, 1903-20. Has pub- 
lished numerous works on educational 
subjects. Address : llamna, Dacca. 

HATCHELL, The Ven. Christopher Frederic 
Wellesley, Archdeacon of Bombay since 
1920. b, 24 February 1868. Educ. : Bedford 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge, m. 
Ella D’Arcy, d. of the late Captain G. B. 
Kirwan. Ordained 1891. A. C. S., Bhusawal, 
1896. Bombay Ecclesiastical Department, 
1900-08. Madras, 1908-17. Bombay, 1917. 
Address: 23, Waudby ltoad, Bombay. 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
dev Asram Prasad Sahi of ; b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Oadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Bchar and Orissa. 

HAY, Colonel Westwood Norman, C.I.E. , 
D.S.O., I. A.; Embarkation Commandant, 
Bombay, b. 1871., m. Jan. 1899. 
Violet, 3rd d. of A. W. Cowde’l, Esq. 
Educ. : at Haileybury. Entered H. A., 1891 ; 
Major, 1909 ; D.A.A.G., India, 1909 ; served 
China, 1900. General Staff 1920-11, India 
1917 ; East Africa 1917-18 ; S. Afghanistan 
1919 ; Zhob Force 1919; Wazir Force 1920-21. 
Address ; 1 Carnegy Hoad, Bombay. 

HAY, Sir Lewis John Erroll; 9th Bt. of 
Park, cr. 1663; Indigo Planter; b. Stirling 
N.B., 17 Nov. 1866; e. s. of 8th Bt. and d. 
of John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co. 
Down ; S. father 1889 ; Address : Dooriah, 
Motipur, Behar. 

HAY, Alfred, D. Sc. ; Professor of Electrical 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; b. Russian Poland, 1886 ; Educ.: 
School education received at one of V> arsaw 
“Gymnasia.” University of Edinburgh, 

B. Sc., 1891 ; studied electrotechnology 
in London under the late Prof. Ayrton 
at Central Technical College ; Demonstrator 
in Electrical Engineering at Univ. Coll., 
Nottingham, 1892; Lecturer on Electro- 
Technics at Univ. Coll., Liverpool, 1896-1901 ; 
graduated D. Sc., 1901 ;Professor ot Electro- 
Technology, Cooper’s Hill, 1901-04 ; Head 
of Physics and Elec. Eng. Dept., Hackney 
Technical Institute, London, 1904-08. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

HAYDEN, Sir Henry Hubert, C.S.I., 1919 ; 

C. I.E. ; B.A., B.A.I., F.G.S., F.R.S., HON. 


1). Sc., Calcutta ; Director, Geological Survey 
of India ; b. 1869. Educ. : Hilton College, 
Natal ; Trinity College, Dublin. Joined 
Geological Survey of India, 1 895 ; attached 
to Tirah Exp. Force, 1897-98 ; Tibet Frontier 
Commission, 1903-04 ; services lent to Amir of 
Afghanistan, 1907-08. Address: Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

HAYWARD, The Hcn. Mr. Maurice Henry 
Weston, I.C.S., LL B. (Cantab.), Member, 
Executive Council, Bombay, since Jan. 
1921 ; b. 2 June 1868 ; s. of the late 
H. B. Hayward, Esq., F.R.O., of the Park, 
Harrow, rr>. to Alice Christine, d. of the 
late Judge Barber, Q.C., of Ashover, 
Derbyshire. Educ : Harrow School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Collector, Bombay, 1889 ; Under-Secretary 
to Bombay Government, 1895 ; Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897 ; District Judge, 
Karachi, 1899; Legal Remembrancer and 
Secretary to Government, 1905 ; Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1907; Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1909, 1913 
and 1916; Ag. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1911, 1914 and 1915; Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1918-1920. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

HEAD LAM, Capt. EDW4HD James, C.M.G. 
(1919), D.S O. (1916), F.H G.S., M.R. Met. S. 
F.R.S.A., Ro>aI Indian Marine; b. 1 May 
1873; m. Nancy Bcnyon, widow of Arthur 
Hobson, Nigeria, Educ. : Durham School, 
1L.M.S. Conway. Sub.-Lieut. R.I.M. 1894, 
Asstt. Marine Transport Officer, N. China. 
1900-01, It. Humane Soc’s. medal. Hon. 
Member, American Miy. Order of Dragon! 
Served gun-making operations, Persian Gulf 
(medal with clasp); served European war 
(Despatches four times). Principal Naval 
Transport Officer, South and East African 
Force, 1914-15; Star British and allied medals. 
Dy. Director, R.I.M. Publication : History of 
Sea Service under the Govt, in India. Address: 
Bombay. 

HEALD, The Hon. Mr. Justich Benjamin 
Herbert, M. A., V. D., 1. C. S. Judge Chief 
Court of Lower Burma, 1921, o. 16th Septem- 
ber 1874. m. Edith d. of Rev. J. Bonscr, B. A. 
Educ : Nottingham High School, Queeh’s 
College, Oxfoid. University Exhibitioner in 
Chinese, 1897, M. A. Entered I. C. S., 1898, 
acted as Deputy Commissioner from 
1905, District Judge, 1906, Divisional Judge 
1911, on Special Tribunal 1917, Additional 
Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, Upper 
Burma, 1917, Judicial CommiSciuner, Upper 
Burma, 1920, Judgv, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma, 19*0, Cha'rman, Standh g Committee 
on Imperial Idea from 1918, Major (acting 
C. O.) 34 I. D. F. 1919, V. D. 1919, Address : 
Rangoon. 

HENDERSON, ROBERT Herrjot, C.I.E., Tea 
Plantor (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
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Legislative Council oi E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Addrm : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENRY, William Daniel, C.I.E.; Manager, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd., Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, I.D.F., 
Y.D. ; A.D.C. ; b. 1855. Educ. : Dr. J. Yeats’ 
School, Beckham. Address ; J£clvin Grove, 
Simla. 

HEPPER, Sir (Harry Albert) Lawless, Kt. 
(1918), Director, Bombay Govt. Development 
Dept. b. 30 January 1870. m. Kathleen 
Florence Keelan. Educ. : liossall and It. 
M. A., Woolwich. Commissioned in Royal 
Engineers, 1890. Joined N. W. Railway, 1894, 
Served with Chitral Relief Expedition, 1895 ; 
Deputy Agent, G. I. P. Railway, 190b. Retd, 
from Army, 1912 ; Agent, G. I. P. Ry., 
1911-1920. President, Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association, 1 016-17 ; Controller 
ot Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to 
August 1918. Address : Mount Pleasant 
Rood, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

HERTZ, Henry Felix, C.I.E., F.R.G.S.; 
Barrister ; (retired) Imperial Police Service, 
Burma ; Corresponding Member, K. D. G. S. 
b. 1863; g. 8. ot Bishop Hertz of Ribe, Den- 
mark. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
Tcok active part in operations round 
Mandalay, 1880-87, and in Shan States , 1887- 
90 ; in operations 1890-1901, in Kaehin Hill 
and Chinese Frontier. Publication: “All 
about Kachins” Address; “ Granhoi”, 
Kalaw, Southern Shan States, Burma. 

BUCKLEY, Victor North, C.I.E., V.D., 

Lieut.-Col., Behar Light Jlorse ; A. D. C. to 
Lt.-Govr., Behar and Orissa; Indigo planter 
in Behar. Educ.: Eton; Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address : Mozuiferpore. 

HICKMAN, Lt.-Col. Robert St. John, V.D., 
Comdt., 2nd Surma Valley, L. H. (I.D.F.); 
Tea planter. Address : Dwarband, P.O. 
Assam. 

HIDaYATALLAII, The Hon. Kiian Bahadur 
Shaikh Ghulam Hussain, Minister, Govt, 
ol Bombay ; b. Jan. 1879. Educ.: Shikarpui 
High School, D. J. Sind Coll, and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay ; Pleader ; Member and 
elected Vice-Presdt., Hyderabad Municipality; 
Presdt., District Local Board, Hyderabad, 
and member, Bombay Leg. Council, for past 
8 years. Address : The Secretariat, Bombay. 

1IGNELL, Sidney Robert, C.S.I. (1922), 
C.l.E. Educ.: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896; Magte. and Collr., 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Home Deptt., 1915-19 ;" Officiated as Ilomc 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period, Private Secretary to H. E. the Vicoroy 
1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 

HILL, Montague, C.l.E. ; Chief Conservator, 
C. P., since 1913. Joined I. F. D., 1887 ; 
Conservator, Burma, 1906 ; OfFg. Inspr.- 
Genl. or FoTests, India, 1914. Address ; 
Paehmarlii, C. P. 

HOLBERTON, SIR EDGAR JOSEPH, Kt. (1921), 
C.B.E. (1919) ; Member, Council ol State. 
b. 10 May 1874. m. Mary ltcnee (Kan a).Educ: 
Sherborne School and Magdalene College, 


Cambridge. School-Master 1896-99; Bombay 
Burma Trading Corpn., Ltd., 1899-1921. 
Chariman, BunnaChanber of Commerce,1919- 
21; Vice-Chairman Rangoon Port Forest, 1019 
21 ; Consul for Siam at Rangoon, 1916-1921. 

I A ddress : Kemendinc Lodge, Rangoon or 

Wellington Club, 1. Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 

HOLE, Robert Selby, C.l.E. (1919); Indian 
Forest Department, b. 15 January 1876. 
Educ. : Clifton College and Cooper's Hill. 
m. Beatrice Mary, d. of Surg.-General B. P. 
Rooke. Joined Forest Department, 1890. 
Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, since 1907. Address : Dchra 
Dun, U. P. 

HOLLAND, Robert Erskine, C.S.I. (1921) 
V.D., I.C.8., Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India ; b. 1873 ; 6*. of Sir Erskno 
Holland, K.O.; m. 1910. Educ. : Winchester 
Oriel Coll., Oxford. Entered l.C.S , 1895; 
Secretary, Board of Revenue, Madras, 1903; 
served Foreign Department of Govt, of 
India, 1904-08 ; Political Agent and Consul 
at Muscat, 1908-10 ; Political Agent, Eastern 
States, Rajputana, 1911-13 ; Depy. Secy., 
Govt, of India, 1914. On political duty with 
Mesopotamia Field Force, 1915 and 1917. 
Agent to Governor-General, Rajputana, 1919. 
Address : The Residency, Mount ADu. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary 
C,M.S. ; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892 ; 
b. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class in Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D. 1.887. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1801; Canon of Lucknow, 1908- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : — The Hindustani 

Languago, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address ; Mussoorie, India. 

HORNELL, William Woodward, C.l.E. (1917); 
Deputy Secretary, Government of Bengal 
(Ministry of Education) 1921 ; b. 18 September 
1878. Educ. : Radley and Trinity College, 
Oxford. Appointed to Indian Education 
Service, 1902; Hoard of Education (London), 
1908; Assist. Director ot Special Inquiries and 
Reports, 1911, Secretary to the first Imperial 
Educ. Conference, 1911 ; D. P. I., Bengal, 
1913 ; Member of Calcutta University Com- 
mission, 1917-19. Director of Public In* 
struction, Bengal, 1913-1921. Address ; 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HOWARD, Albert, C.I.E., M.A., A.R.C.S., 
F.L.S. ; Imperial Economic Botanist to 
Govt, of India, since 1905 ; b. 1873 ; Educ. : 
Royal College of Scionce, London ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat. 
Science TripOs, 189 8; B.A., 1899; M.A., 
1902 ; Mycologist and Agricultural Lecturer, 
Impl. Dept, of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902 ; Botanist to South-Eastern Ag 
ricultural College, Wye, 1903-1905. Numer- 
ous papers on botanical and agricultural 
subjects. Address : Pu?a, Bihar. 

HOWELLS, George, B.A. (Lond.); M.A. 
(Camb.) ; B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews); 
Ph.D. ( Tubingen ), Principal of Sorampore 
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College, Bengal, since 190C ; b. May 1871. 
Educ. : Gelligaer Grammar School ; Regent 8 
Park and University Colleges, London ; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford; 
Christ’s College Cambridge ; Umv. of lu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 189a 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 189 d- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1909. 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, 1919. 
Address: Serampore College, Serampore, 

HUDDLESTON, Captain Ernest Whiteside, 
CJ^E C.B.E.; Royal Indian Marine. 
Port Officer, Madras, b. Aug.1874. Educ . . 
Bedford School. Entered R.I.M., 1895, 

served Egyptian Camp, 1895-96 ; wrecked 
in Warren Hastings’ troopship oil Reunion 
1897: received Roy. Humane Society s 
silver medal, and Lloyd's silver medal 
for saving life on this occasion ; 
Lieut., 1900 ; served China Expedition 
(Boxer Rising), 1901-02. as Assist. Mar. 
Transport Officer; Mar. Transport Officer, 
Somaliland Expedition, and was in charge of 
landing operations in Obbiat, 1902-4, 
Staff Officer, Bombay Dockyard, 1911 , 
Commander, ’1918. Captain, 1917 . Senior 
Marine Transport Officer, Bombay, 1914-19. 
Address : Madras. 

HUDSON, General Sir Havelock, K.C.I.E 
(1919), K.C.B. (1918), Commanding 111 Chief 
Eastern Command (1920). b 26 June, 1862. 
m. Kate, daughter of late Major Hawkins. 
Educ * Reading School. 2nd Battalion 
Northants Regiment, 1881-84 ; 19th lancers 
(l A) 1885-1910. Served in N. W. F. Cam- 
paigns, 1889 and 1897 ; Cliina, 1910; Euro- 
pean War, 1914-17. Mentioned in despatches 
five times. Commanded 8th division in 
France. Adjutant-General 111 India, 1917-20. 
Address : Naini Tal or Lucknow. 

HULL. Rev. Ernest R., S. J., Editor of 
The Examiner, b. 9 September 1863. Educ: 
Society of Jesus, English Province. Came to 
India 1902 and since then engaged in literary 
work in Bombay. Fublications : ihe Exa- 
miner and a scries of Examiner Reprints, 
oil theological, historical and controversial 
subjects. Address : The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 

HUMPHRYS, Major Francis Henry, C.I.E. 
H920). British Representative in Afghani- 
stan (b) April 24, 1879. m. Gertrude 

Jtary Beane, d. of Sir Harold Beano 
K c a 1. Educ. : ShrewsDury and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Joined 2nd Worcesters 
1900* South African War ; Joined 25th 
Punjabis 1902 ; Entered Political Dept., 
Govt, of India 1903 ; Dy. Cornrnr., 

Bannu and KoWt ; Pol. Agent, Tochi; 
Malakand, Khybcr 5 J oi “ c< * 01 1 o° ya J 
Corps in Europe, March 1918. Address , 

Kabul. 

HUNTER, Matthew, C.I E. ; Principal, Ran- 
goon College, since 1911. Educ. : Giggleswick 
School ; Queen’s College, Oxford ; Strassburg 
.. and Heidelberg Universities ; Ronours 
Final School of Natural Science, Oxford ; 


Burdett-Coutts University Scholarship in 
Geology ; M.A., 1890. Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Physics, Rangoon College, 1890-1909; 
Chemical Examiner to Govt, of Burma, 
1890-1905 ; Acting Principal, Rangoon College, 
1905 and 1909-11. Address : Rangoon College, 
Rangoon. 

HUSSAIN, Moulvi Ahmed, C.S.I., Nawab 
Ameen Jung Bahadur, Assistant Minister to 
lb II. Nizam, since 1914, and Ch. See. to 
Nizam’s Govt., since 1896. Educ.: Christian 
College, Picsidency College, Madras Univ. 
M.A., 1890; Dy. Coll, and M., Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 ; Asst Priv. Sec. to H. H. 
Nizam, 1893; F.S.A., 1912 ; F.R.A.S., 1914. 

H YD ART, A., B.A., Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bad ; b. 8 Nov. 1869. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Joined Indian Finance 
Deptt., 1887; Asstt. Acctt. General, U. P., 
1890 ; Dy. Acctt. General, Madras, 1900; 
Examiner, Govt. Press Accounts, 1901 ; 
Apptd. Acctt. General, Hyderabad State 
19 UD ; Financial Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to 
Govt., Home Deptt., 1911 ; First President, 
Hyderabad Educational Conference in 1915. 
Address . Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDERABAD, HlS Exalted Highness Asaf 

JAH MUZAFFAR-UL-MA MALIK NlZAM-UL-MULK 

Xizam-ud-Daula Nawab Mir (Sir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jang) of, 
G. C. S. I., (1911), SON OF THE LATE LlEUT.- 
genl. Mir Sir mahboob Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, G. C. B., G. C. S. I., Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; 6. 1886 ; ed. privately ; Hon. 
Col. in the Army, and of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

1DAR, Maharaja of, since July 1911, Mahara- 
ja Dhiraj Maharaja Shri Dolat Singhji ; 
m. Maharaniji Shri Poonglianji. Heir: 8. 
Maharaja Kumar llimmatsingliji. Address: 
Himmatnagar (Mahikantlia Agency). 

IMAM, Syed Hasan, Barrister, b. 31 August 
1871. Educ. : Patna and in England. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ; President, special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918 , 
President, All-India Home Rule Leaguo ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. Address: Hasan Munzil, 
Patna. 


1MPEY, Lt.-Col. Lawrence, C.S.I., C.I.E.; 
Resident at Baroda ; b. 1862. Educ. : Marl- 
borough ; Sandhurst, Indian Army, 1885; 
employed under Govt, of India In the Pol. 
Dept., 1887; has held appointments of Pol. 
Agent in Alwar, Bhopal, Eastern States. 
Rajputana, Bundelkhand, etc. Address : 
Baroda. 

INDORE, Maharaja of, H. H. Mahrajah- 
Dhiraja Tukoji Rao Holkar, Bahadur; 
b. 1891. Educ. : Mayo Chiefs Coll., Ajmere ; 
Imp. Cadet Corps. Address : Indore. 
IRWIN, Henry, C.I.E., M.I.C.E.; b. 1841 ; 
joined P.W. Dept., 1868; Consulting Architect 
to Govt., 1889 ; retired, 1896. Address : 
Adyar House, Adyar. 

1SACKE, Col. (Temp. Col. Comdt.) Hubert, 
C. S.I. (1919); C.M.G. (1915);Commanding 17th 
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Indian Inf. Brigade; b. 28 October 1872. m. 
Ada Mildred, daughter of the late Sir Charles 
Layard. Educ. : King’s School. Canterbury; 
R. M. 0. Sandhurst. It. West Kent Regi- 
ment, 1892. Served in France, 1915-16. 
Address: Flagstaff House, Dehra Dun, U. P. 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Sir, 
C.I.E.;Jud. Minister, Bhopal; b. Shalijahanpur. 
Educ. : Shalijahanpur, Bareilly. Address : 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. 

IYENGAR, S. Srinivasa, Advocate- General, 
Madras, b. 11 September 1874. Educ. : 
Madura and Presidency College, Madras. 
Vakil (1898). Member of Madras Senate, 
1912-16 ; President, Vakils' Association of 
Madras; President, Madras Social Reform 
Association; Member of All-India Congress 
Com. Publication : a book on law reform 
(1909). Address : Mylapore, Madras. 

IZZAT Nl SHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dist Judgo, Dera 
Ghazi Khan; b. 1866. Educ.: Government 
Iligli School, Shaliporc ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy-Commissioner 
Appointed an lion. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Khawajabad, district 
Sliahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, John Ernest, C.I.E.; A.C.A., Chief 
Auditor, B. B. & C. I. Railway, Bombay, b. 
26 November 1876; Educ.: Marlborough 
College. Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
JACOB, Arthur Leslie, C.I.E. ; Major I. A.; 
Pol. Ag., Zhob, since 1912; in military employ- 
ment, 1891-98; Pol. Asst., Zhob, 1898; 
Asst, to Gov.-General's Agent, Baluchistan, 
1901 ; Pol. Ag., Baluchistan, 1909. Address : 
Zhob, Baluchistan. 

JACOB, General Sir Claud William, 
K.C.B., cr. 1917; K.C.M G. cr. 1919; C.P. 
1915; Indian Army; Chief of the General 
Staff since Jan. 1920. A.D.C., General to 
H. M. the King. b. 21 Nov. 1863 ; m. 1894, 
Clara Pauline, d. of Rev. J. L. Wyatt, Rector 
of Brandon, Suffolk. Educ.: Sherborne 
School ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Entered army, 
1882; General Staff Officer, 1st Grade, India, 
1912 ; Brig. Gen. Commanding Dclira Dun 
Brigade, 1915 ; Commanding Meerut Division, 
6 Sept. 1915 ; 21st Division, 18th Nov. 1915 ; 
2nd Army Corps, 28th May 1916 ; served Zhob 
Valley, 1890 ; N. W. Frontier, India, 1901-2 
(medal with clasp); European War, 1914-18 
(C. B. wounded, prom. Major-General, Lieut. 
Gen.. 3 June 1917, Order of St. Vladimir 4th 
class with swords (Russia), despatches ten 
times, Grand Officer de I’ordre de ia Couror- 
ne (Belgium) with Croix de Guerre, Grand 
Officer de Legion d’Honncur, France, Grand 
Officer de 1'ordre de Leopold, Distinguished 
Service Medal, American. Address : Army 
Headquarters, India. 

JAFFER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Ebrahim 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State ; b. 
Dec. 27, 3881. Educ. Deccan College, 

Poona; Landlord and proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff & Co., President, Anjuman-i- 
Islam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School ; 
Managing Trustoo of Jame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. Organised Bombay Presidency 


Muslim League, 1908 ; and revived Bombay 
Presidency Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference ; President, All-India Muslim Confce., 
Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India Central 
Khilafat Committee established ; Member, 
Cantonment Reforms Committee; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-19 ; 
represented Bombay Presidency Mahomedans 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1919-20. 
Address : East Street, Poona. 
JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Minister, U. P. 
Govt, for Local Self Govt, and Public Health. 
b. Doc. 1864. Educ. : Canning Coll., Lucknow. 
m. Srimati Kamlapati, d. of P. Sham Naraynn 
Saheb Itaina. Address: Golagan, Lucknow. 

JAIPUR, Maharaja of, Likut.-Gen. H. H. 
Saramad-i-Rajhai-Hini>ustan Raj Rajen- 

DRA SHREF MaHARAJADIIIRAJ, SIR SAWAI 

Madho Singh Bahadur, K.g.c.s.1. , G.C.T.E., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E., Donat of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, LL.I)., Ed in. 
Hon. Major-General ; lion. Col. of 13th 
Itajputs (Shekhawat ) Regiment ; Member 
of First Class of Order of Crown of Prussia, 
1910; b. 1861; s. 1880. Heir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Man Singh. Address: Jaipur. 

JAMES, Lt.-Col. Charles IIenry, C.I.E., 
I.M S.; Civil Surgeon. Delhi- b. 1863. Educ. : 
Cranleigh ; St. Thomas’ Hospital, London; 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.; Asst. House Surgeon ; 
House Surgeon and Resident Accoucheur, St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, 1888-89 ; House Physician, 
Gen. Lying-in Hospital, 1889-90; entered 
I. M. S., 1891; Dy. Sanitary Commsr., Punjab, 
1894-1900; Medical Adviser, Patiala State, 
1903-12; F.R.C.S., England, 1908; Major, 
1903 ; Lieut. -Colonel, 1911 ; Civil Surgeon, 
Simla, 1912-16. Publications: Manual for 
Vaccinators in the Punjab, 1895 ; Report on 
Plague in Bombay, 1897 ; Report on Outbreak 
of Plague in Punjab, 1897 ; articles on Medical 
and Surgical subjects in medico] journals. 
Address: Delhi. 

J AMI AT RAI, Diwan , Rai Bahadur, C.I.E. 
b. 1861. m,. 1891. Educ. ' Bliown, Koliat and 
Gujrat. Ent. Govt. Service, 1880 ; served in 
Political Office with Kuram F.F., 1880; accom- 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 18,85- 
86 ; special duty, boundary settlement of Lag- 
lmn Barkhan, ln97; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged l>y Govt, of India; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11 ; 
Ev Asst. Commsr , 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912. Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan 1920. 
Publications : Quetta Municipal Manual, 
History of Freemasonry in Quetta, Reports 
on the Settlement of Duki and Barkhan. 
A d dr ess : Q 11 etta . 

JANJIRA, H. H. Nawab Sir Sidi Ahmad 
Khan Sidi Ibrahim Khan, G.C.I.E.; b. 
1862; s. 1879 ; descendant of Sarul Khan 
family. Heir: s. Sidi Mahamad Khan, b : 7 
Mar. 1914. Address: Murud, Janjira, Kolaba. 
JAORA STATE, MAJOR H. H. FAKHAR-UD 
J)AULA NAWAB SIRMIJIIAMMED IFTIKHAR AL- 
Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, K.c.l.E. b. 
1883. II. H. served in European War. 
Address : Jaora State, Central India. 
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JARDINE, William Elijs, C.T.E., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. ; b. 1807. Educ. : Fettes College, 
Edinburgh ; Wren’s ; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1880; joined Pol. Dopt. 
of Govt, of India, 1893 ; became 2nd Asst. 
Resident, Hyderabad 1st Asst. ; Ag. to Govr.- 
Gen. in Cent. Ind. and 1st Asst. Resident, 
Hyderabad; Pol. Ag., Bundelkhand, 1904-09 ; 
Malwa, 1910-11 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1912-13 ; 
Baroda, 1914 ; Gwalior, since 1914 ; Knight 
of Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Address : Gwalior, 

JEHANGIR, SIR COWASJEE, 1st Baronet; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehangir Readymoney, C.S.I. b. 
8th June 1853. Educ. : Proprietary School , 
Elphinstone College and University 
of Bombay; merchant, millowner and 
landed proprietor; Delegate of the Par- 
seo Matrimonial Court ; has assumed the 
name of Cowasjee Jehangir, Kt., 1895 ; 
m. 1876, Dhunbai, d. of the late Ardeshir 
Hormusjee Wadia, and has issue. Address: 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEH AN GIR,Co w as Ji (Junior) , M. A. (Cambridge) , 
O.l.E. (1920) ; O.B.E. (1918) ; Partner in the 
firm of Cowasji Jehangir & Co. b. Feb. 1879 ; 
tw. to Hirabai, d. of H. A. Hormasji of Lowjee 
Castle. Educated at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894 ; Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 ; Member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust ; President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1920. Temporary Member 
of the Executive Counci, Bombay(Dec. 1921). 
Address: Nepean Sea Itoud, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, 5th Baronet; 
Vice-President, Legislative ltsscmbly ; b. 0th 
March 1878 ; s. father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
in lieu of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay ; Pres, of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Serene bai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address : Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 

JENNINGS, Major-General William 
ERNEST, Kt. of Grace, Order of St. Jolin- 
of Jerusalem (1914); M.D. ; C.M.; D P.H., 
K. H. P. ; M.L.C.; Surgeon Gen. with the 
Govt, of Bombay, b. 1 January 1865. M. 
Margaret Catherine Steele. Educ. ; Edin- 
burgh University. Joined I.M. S., 1887. 
Publications : Manual of Plague. Transac- 
tions of Bombay Medical Congress. War 
Relief Work in the Bombay Presidency. 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, etc. Address : 
6, Queen's Gardens, Poona. 

JESSE, William, M.A. ; Principal, Meerut 
Coll., since 1903 ; b. 7 Sop. 1870. Educ. : Here- 
ford Oath. Sch. ; Sclwyn Coll., Cambridge. 
Asst. Master, Bedford Mod. Sch., 1801-94; 
La Martlniere Coll., Lucknow, 1894-1903 ; 
Fellow and Syndic., Allahabad Univ.; Fellow, 
Zoological Soc, and Mem., Brit. Ornithological 
Union. Publications : Various pamphlets and 
papers on Indian Ornithology and on Indian 
education. Address : The College, Meerut. 


JEVONS, Herbert Stanley, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.G.S., F.S.S. ; Univ. Prof, of 
Economics in Univ. of Allahabad since 1914 ; 
editor of Indian Journal of Economics; 
Member Imp. Trust, Allahabad ; and Hon. 
Treas. , Indian Economic Association ; 
b. 8 October 1875. Educ. ; Giggleswick 
Gram. Sch. ; University Coll., London ; Trin. 
Coll , Cambridge ; Geol. Inst., Heidelberg ; 
Univ. Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, and Asst, to Prof. T. W. Edgeworth 
David, F. R. 8., in University of Sydney* 
N. 8. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof, of Econ. and Pol. Science in Univ. 
Coll of 8. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1905-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. Has under- 
taken rescaches in rural economies, irrigation 
on periodicity in Economic Phenomena 
and other Indian Currency and finance, 
1915-1921. Publications ; Essays on Econo- 
mics ; The Sun’s Heat and Trade Activity ; 
The Biitjsh Coal Trade ; Consolidation of 
Agricultural Holdings in the U P ; Economics 
of Tenancy Law and Estate Management ; 
Exchange ; Banking and Prices in India ; 
and numerous books, papers and articles 
on Petrology, Mineralogy, Economics, Politics 
Housing, Reform, etc. Address: The Uni- 
versity, Allahabad. 

JEYPORE, Raja of, Lieutenant Sri Sri Sri Raja 
Ramchandra Deo Raja of Jeypore Hamas 
thanam, s. of late Maharaja Sir Sri Vikrama 
Deo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late Sri Sri Sr 
Lady Seethapatta Maharani Circar. b 
31st December 1893 ; Educ. : privately unde 
Dr. J. Marsh, M.A., LL.D., Newton, Esq., 
M.A., E. Winckler. Es-q., B. A. m. 1913 
Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharani Circar, 
d • of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhagavat 
Prasad SinghBahadur, K.C.I.E., of Balram 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oud- 
First Landed Zarnindar in the Madras Pre 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles 
Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 

Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JI1ALAWAR, H. H. MAHARAJ Rana SIR 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur of; K.C.S.I.; b, 
1874; s. 1899. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmere. 
Has greatly extended education through- 
out the state and established several libraries. 
He has recently conferred the right of legis- 
lation on the people by the creation of two 
Houses a lower and an upper one on the 
lines adopted in British India. Publication ; 
Travel Pictures. Address ; Jhalrapatan, Raj- 
putana. 

JIND, H. II. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
lTIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
Maharaja Sir Ranrir Singh Rajendra. 
Lt.-Colonel, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. ; b. 1879; s. 
1887. Address : Sangrur, Jind State. Punjab. 

JODHPUR, Regent of, Lieut.-Genl. His 
Highness Sir PERrAB Singhji, G.C.B., 
G.O.V.O., G.C.S.I., K.B.C., LL.D., Hon. 

A.D.C. to H.M. the King-Emperor ; b. 1845 ; 
m. Maharani Bhatianiji ( d . 1907) ; Hon. Com- 
mandant of Imperial Cadet Corps ; received 
administrative training under H. H. Maha- 
raja Bam Singh of Jaipur; was invited to 
Jodhpur by his elder brother Maharaja Sir 
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Jaswantsingh and placed at head of Jodhpur 
administration ; ho was one of the Kabul 
Mission of 1873, an oxtra A.D.C. to General 
Ellis in the Mohinand Expedition in 1897, 
and to General Sir William Lockhart in 
Tirah Campaign in 1898 (wounded and 
despatched) in 1900 he went with British 
Force to China in command of Jodhpur 
Imperial Servico Troops and saw active 
service ; was made Jtuling Chief of 
Idar State in Guzerat in 1902, which lie 
abdicated in favour of his sou ; made Lt.-Col. 
and subsequently Major-General in British 
Army; European War, 1914-15 (despatches), 
received the G.C.B. in L918 and the Legion 
D’Honnour from the French Republiquc on 
the 8th March, 1918 ; order of the Kilo from 
the Sultan of Egypt. On death of Maharaja 
Sri Sumer Singh ji of Jodhpur again appoin- 
ted Regent. Address : Jodhpur, Rajputnna. 

JOGLEKAlt, Kao Bahadur Kamohandra 
Narayan, T.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 

Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 19J6 
to June 30, 1920. Dopy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Commsr., C.D , 1901-16 
some time Adv. to Chief of Jchalkarunji , 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll. 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 
pur Dists., 1883-1899 ; Dcpy. Coll., 1899. 
Publications : Land Bevenue Code annota- 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920: Watan Act annota- 
ted up to 1st Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual; 
Inspection of Revenue offices ; Court fees 
in Ke venue and Magisterial offices. 
Address : 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sill Edwin, Kt. (1922);Kt. of tho Order 
of St. Gregory the Great (Civil Order) 1901, 
Kt of 8t. Sylvester (1920), C.B.E (1919). 
Cotton and seed merchant and mill-owner, b 
3 August 1856. Educ : Stonyhurst. m. Mary 
Sykes. Address: 49, Cantonments, Agra, U.P. 

JOHNSTON, Frederick William, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. ; in Pol. Dept, of Govt, of India ; 
Resident, Second class and Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 
2nd .Nov. 1872. Educ.: Kelvinside Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A., 
1894). Asst. Commfir., 1896; went to N. W. 
Fron., 1899 ; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17. 
Address : Quetta. 

JOSHI, Rev. Canon, D. L., Canon of St. 
Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay; Hon. Chap, 
to Bishop of Bombay ; Translator of Mara- 
thi O.T. and commentaries. In charge 
of Converts' Home and C.M.S. Evangelistic j 
work, Bombay. Chairman, Bombay and J 
Railway District Church Councils, b. 8‘ 
May 1864. Educ.: Robert Money Sch., 
Bombay; Coll, of Science, Poona; Div- 
School, Poona. Joined C.M.S., 1882 ; or- 
dained, 1893 ; many years Pastor, C.M.S. 
Marathi Church in Bombay. Address : 
Molesworth, Girgaum, Bombay. 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar; Momber of the 
Servants of India Soc. b. Juno 1879. 
Educ : Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll, Taught in private schools and 
Govt.. High Schools for si ; years, Joined 

27 


Servants of India Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Servico League, since 1910, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy, Social Reform A<-soc., since 
1917. See., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc, 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by 
Govt, ot India as representative of the Indian 
Press, 1917, and m 1920 to Washington as 
delegate ot the working classes in India to 
International Labour Confce. Kaisar-i-Hhul 
Silver medal (1919). Member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corpn since 1919. Was awarded 
but declined Cl.E in 1921, Nominated by 
Govt, a member ot the Legislate c Assembly 
in 1921 to represent labour interests. Ad- 
dress : Servants of India Society, Bombay. 

JUGMOHANDAS VARJ1VANDAS, SIR, Kt., 
Merchant and Landloid ; b. 1869. Educ.: 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee ot seveial charitable 
institutions. Address : Bombay. 

JUKES, John Edwin Clapham, 0.1. E. 
(1921). Joint Sec., Finance Dept., Govt, of 
India since 1920. b. 12 Nov. 1878. Educ.: 
Aldenham Sell., Pembroke Coll., Cambridge 
Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. Chancellor's 
Classical Medallist, 1902. m. Marguerite 
Jessie, d. ot the late James Searle ol Reigate. 
Address : Richmond, Simla. 

KAJIJI, Mr. Justice Abdeali Mahomed ali, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.;, Bar-at-Law; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February, 
1871. Educ.: St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byoulla ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law ot Bombay 
Univ. President, Anjiimau-i-lslarn, Bombay ; 
Vice-President, Islam Club and Islam Gym- 
khana. Address : Dllkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, The Hon. Mr. Vaman Govind. Mem- 
ber of the Council of State, b. 1 876. Educ. : 
New English School and Fergusson Coll., 
Poona. Joined the Deccan Education Soc., 
Poona, as a life member iu 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. since 1919. Prof, of History 
and Economics, Fergusson Coll, lias 
published many articles on economics and 
social reform, and the following : r ‘ Indian 
industrial and economic problems.” “ Indian 
administration.” “ Gokhale and economic 
reforms.” “ India’s war tlnance.” “ Cur- 
rency reform in India.” “ Constitutional 
reforms in India.” Address : Fergusson 
Coil., Poona. 

KAMAT, Balkiiishna Sitaram, M.L.A. (1921). 
Merchant and Contractor, b. 21 March. 187 L . 
Educ.: Dcccan Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R.,M. 
Gawaskar of Cochin. Member, Bombay 
Legls. Council, 1913-16, 1916-20. Member 
of various educational bodies. Has taken 
part in work for social and agricultural 
reform. Address : Ganeslikhind Road, Poona, 
or Tambe building, Dadar, Bombay. 

KANDATH1L, Right Re v. Mar Augustine, 
D.D. Titular Bishop of Arad, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Ernakulam. Was Coadjutor with 
right of succession to the first Vicar Apostolic 
of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b. Chemp, Vaikam, 
TTavancore, 25 Aug. 1874. Educ.: Papal 
Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. Priest, 1901 f 
parish Priest for some time; Rector of Prep 
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Sem., Ernakulam, and Private Sec. to the I 
first Vicar Apostolic of Ernakulam, to end 
of 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pareparambil as 
Second Vicar- Apostolic, 9 Deer. 1919 ; In- 
stalled on 18 Deer. 1919. Address : Bishop’s 
House, Ernakulam, Malabar. 

KANIKA, The Raja op, Hon. Raja Rajendra 
Narayan Biianja Deo Bahadur, o.b.E. 
op Kanika ; M.L.C. b. 24 March 1881. in. 
d. of Feudatory Chief of Nayagarh, 1899. 
Edue. : Ravenshaw Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. 
Received management of liillah Kanika fiom 
Court of Wards, 1902 .* Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1909-12; Mem. of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16; Member, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. Pres., Orissa 
Land-holders’ Ai-sn. ; Vice -Pres., Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association ; Vice-President, Bihar 
Landholders’ Association ; Mem. of Bengal 
Fishery Board ; Vice-Pres., Bihar Landhol- 
ders’ Association ; Mem., Roy. Asiatic Hoc.; 
Member Governing Body, Revenshaw 
College, Cuttack. Address : Cuttack or 
Raj kanika, Orissa. 

KANTARA J HRS, Sir M., K. C. 1. E., C. S. I., 
Dewan of Mysore, 10 Dec. 1918. 6. 20 

Sept. 1870. Educ. : Maharaja’s Coll., 
Mysore, ; The Christian Coll., Madras ; 
Asst. Commsr., 1894; Asst. Priv. Sec. 
to II. II. Maharani Regent, 1895-99 ; 
Special Asst. Commsr., Bangalore, 1899; 
Depy. Commsr., Mysore Dist., also Pn s., 
Mysore City Mun. Council, 1902; Chairman, 
Mysore City Imp. Trust Board, 1908; Exo. 
Commsr. in Mysore, 1912; Chairman, In- 
dustries and Commerce Committee, 1912-16; 
Mem. of Exec. Council, Mysore, 1913-18 ; crea- 
ted Rajaseva Dhurina (Gandabherunda Order), 
Oct. 1916. Address : Beaulieu, Avenue Road 
Bangalore. 

KAPURTHALA, H. H. Jagatjit Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja Raja-i-Rajgan of, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E.; b. Sept. 1872; 8. father, 
1877. Address : Kapurthala, Punjab. 

KARAULI, H. H. Maharaja DnrRAj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
CHANDRA BHAL, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E. b. 24 
July 1864. Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajrnerc. 
t. 1886. Address: Karauli, Rajputana. 

KAYE, Lt.-Col. C., C.S.T., C.I.E., C.B.E., I. A., 
Dr. of Intelligence Bureau. 1919. b. 27 May 
1868 ; m. 5 September 1905, Margaret Sarah, 
d. of Rev. Thomas Bryson, London Mission, 
Tientsin, N. China : one s. 2 d’s. Edue. : 
Winchester, Joined 2nd Bn. Derbyshire 
Regt., 1889 ; transferred to I. A., 1892; 

served N. W. F. of India, 1897-98 ; Gen. 
Staff Offlr. at l.A. Hd.-quatrters, Simla, 
1908 ; Dy. Chief, Censor India, 1914-19. 
Address ; Simla. 

KAYE, George Rusby, F.R.A.S,Kaiser-i-Hind. 
1st Class (1921) ; Curator, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Govt, of India, b. 1866 m. Nina Gillespie 
Fox. Edue. : The Wyggeston Grammar 
School, Leicester; St. Mark’s College, Chelsea 
and the University of Hallo. Vice-Principal, 
Govt. Training College, Allahabad; Professor, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Publica- 
tions: Indian Mathematics : The Astro- 
nomical Observatories of Jai Singh (Imperial 
Archeological Series) ; Hindu Astronomy 


K (Archaeological Memoirs) ; Various papers 
on the History of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in the Bibliotheca Mathematica 
(Leipzig), iScientia (Milan), Journal of the 
Iioyal Asiatic Society , <fec. Address : Craig 
Dhu, Simla. 

KEANE, Michael, C.I.E. (1921); Presdt. 
U. P. Legislative Council, b. 1874. m. 
Joyce Lovett Thomas. Educ: Jesuit 
School, Clongomcs Wood, and Univ. Coll, 
Dublin. Entered T.C.S , 1898. Has been 
Under-Sec. to Govt., on deputation under 
the Govt, of India for settlement work in the 
Tonk and Sirohi States in Rajputana ; Dis- 
trict Officer in .Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial 
Sec. to Govt., and Ch.-Sec. to Govt. Address : 
Lucknow. 

KEATINGE, Gerald Francis, C.I.E. , Dir. of 
Agriculture, Bombay Pres. b. March 1872. 
m. Marion, rt. of J. S. Cotton. Educ. : Sher- 
borne Sell., Balliol Col., Oxford. Ent. l.C.S. 
1894 ; Dir. of Agriculture, 1907. Publication: 
Rural Economy in a Deccan Village. Ad- 
dress : Poona. 

KEELING, Hugh Trowbridge, C.S.I., 
A.M.I.C.E. , Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Ch. Commsr., 
Delhi, since 1912; Mem. of Delhi Imp. 
Commn., 1913. b. 14 April 1865. Edue. : 
Marlbrough and Cooper's Hill, m. Edith d. 
of Col, T. O. Undeiwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. J>., 
3887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Address : 1\ W. D., 
Delhi. 

KEEN, Lieut.-ColonelWilljam John, C.B.E., 
(1920), C.I.E. (1916), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India. Educ.: Haileybury College, 
R. M. C.. Sandhurst. Gaz. to R. Welsh Fus. 
1892 ; Trans, to I. A. 37th Dogras 1894 ; 
served Chitral Re. Exp , 1895 ; Joined Punjab 
Commn. 1898 ; Pol. Dept., Govt, of India, 
1901 ; serving in N. W. Fron. Prov.; served 
Kabul IChel Exp., 1 902;Mohinand Exp., 1908 
Great War, 1914-18; Afghan War, 1919. 
Address : Political Agent, Khyber, Peshawar, 
N.W.F.P. 

KEITH, William John, C.T.E., M.A. ; Rev. 
Sec., Burma, since 1912; Mem. of Com. of 
Lt.-Gov. b. 1873 ; Educ. : Edinburgh H. 
Sch. and Univ. ; Christ Church, Oxford, Ent. 
I.C.S., 1895 ; ( first in final Exam. 1906). 
Sec. to Fin. Commsr., 1899-1905; Sett. Ofti. 
1907-10 ; Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 1911-12. 
A ddress : Braehcad, Rangoon ; Caninaresk, 
Maymyo. 

KEMP, Norman Wkijht, Bar-at-Law (Inner 
Temple) ; Addl. Jud. Comsr., Sind, b. 29 Octo* 
ber 1874 Educ. : the Collegiate, Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency MLagis 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Cause* 
Court, Bombay; Acting Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. Ad/lrcss ; Sind Club, Karachi. 

KENYON, Major-General Lionel Rtcdaup, 
C.B., 1917 ; ll.G.A., Director-General of 
Ordananee since 1919 ; s. of J. R. Kenyon, 
K.C., B.C.I. of Pradoc Shropshire; b. 26 
July 1867 ; m. 1896, Elizabeth Jane, d. of 
P.C. Sutherland, M.D., F.R.G.S., etc. Sur- 
veyor-General of Natal. Educ. : Winches- 
ter ; R.M.A., Woolwich. 2nd Lt. R.A. 1887; 
Military Assistant to Chief Supdt. Ordnance 
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Factories, 1905-7 ; Secretary, Ordnance 
Board, 1907-10: Deputy Director, Ordnance 
Factories, India, 1911-16; Director of 
Munitions Inspection in U.S.A., 1916-19, 
Address : Array Headquartors, India. 

KERR, John Henry, C.S.I., C.I.E., I. C. S.; 
Member, Executive Council, Bengal, since 
1921. b. 1871. Educ.: Glasgow Academy 
and Univ.; Clare Coll , Cambridge. Joined 

J. C S., 1892 ; Settlement Officer, Bihar, 1899 ; 
Coll, of Midnaporo, 1904; Dir. of Land Rec , 
Bengal, 1905; Depy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Rev. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal, 1911. Cliiel 
Secretary to Govt, of Bengal, 1915. Publi- 
cations : Settlement reports of Saran and 
Darbhanga ; joint-editor ot Rampini's Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Address : Government oi 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

KETTLE WELL, Arthur Bradley, C.I.E., 

l. CS.; late Add. Sec. to Govt., Punjab. 
Educ. : Cheltenham ; New Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1890; Pol. Offi., Wano, 1898-99. 
Depy. Commsr., 1903; Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 
1903-07. Address : Lahore. 

KIIAPARDE, Ganesh Shrikkishna, B. A., 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate, b. 1855. 

m. to Laxmi Bai. Educ. : in Berar and 
Bombay. Extra Asstt. Commissioner in 
Berar from 1885 to 1889 ; returned to the Bar, 
Vice-Chairman of the Local Municipality and 
Chairman of the Dist. Board for nearly 17 
years. Member of Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Member of tiro Council of State. 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KINCAID, Charles Augustus, C.V.O., Ag. 
Judge, Bombay High Court, (1921) b. 8 Feb. 
1870. Educ.: Sherborne Sch., Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Passed l.C.S. examination, 1889; 
came out to India, 1891; Pol. Sec., 1910; 
Agent for Sardars in Deccan, 1914; Dist. and 
Sess. Judge, Satara, 1913-18; Addl. Judl 
Commsr., Sind, 1918; Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind, 1920; Publications : Outlaws of 
Kathiawar, and The Tale of a Tulsi Plant 
(Essays on Indian Subjects); Deccan 
Nursery Tales, 19 L4; The Indian Heroes, 
1915 ; Ishtur Phakdc, 1917. Talcs from 
the Indian Epics, 1918 ; A History of 
the Maratha People, Vol. 1. 1918 

Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur, 1919 ; 
Shri Krishna of Dwarka, 1920; Hindu Gods, 
1920. Tales of King Vikrama. Address : 
Bombay. 

KING, Charles Montague, C.s.i. ( 1922): 
C.I.E.; Depy. Commsr,. Punjab, since 1901. 
Educ.: St. Paul's School; Balliol Coll., Oxford 
Ent. l.C.S. , 1890. Depy. Commsr., 1901. Com- 
missioner, 1917. Address : Lahore. 
KISHENGARH H. H. Maharaja Adhiraj 
Maharaja Madansingh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

K. C.I.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; s. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur; 
served European War, 1914-15, Address: 
Kishengarh, Rajputana. 

KISHEN PERSHAD, Rajayan-i-Rajah 
Maharajah Bahapur, Yaminus-Sultanat, 
SIR, G.O.I.E., K.C.I.E. ; Prime Min. of State 
of Hyderabad, 1901-12 ; b . 28 Jan. 1864 ; 
four *. Educ. : Nizam Coll., Hyderabad. 


Min. of Mil. Dept., 1893-1901. Decorated 
for services rendered to the Hyderabad 
State. Address: City Palace, Hyderabad; 
Deccan . 

KITCHEN, Arthur James Warburton, C.I.E., 
l.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi, Punjab; 
b. 31 Jan. 1870; Educ.: Clifton College; 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. 
l.C.S., 1893. (Retired;. 

KNAPP, Arthur Rowland, C.S.I. (1922) ; 
C.B.E. (1919). Chief Secretary to Govt., 
Madras, b 10 Dec. 1870. Educ. : Westminster 
School. Christ Church, Oxford, m. Florence 
Annie, d. of the late l>r. E. Moore, Princ. of 
St. Edmund’s Hail, Oxford, and Canon 
of Canterbury. Entered Civil Service, 1891. 
Chief Secretary to Government, 1919; Re- 
forms Commissioner, 1920 ; Temp. Member of 
Council in 1919-20, and in 1921. Address: 
Rosewood. Ootacamund, and Madras Club. 

KNIGHT, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles 
K.C.I.E. (1919), C.B., C.S.I., B.S O.; D.A. 
and Q.M.G., S. Command, since November 
1919. b. 30 November 1863; Educ. : Chel- 
tenham. Served N.-W. F.. 1897 ; Mohamand 
Exp. as Road Commdt.; Tirah, 1897-98. S. 
African War, 1900-02 ; Ch. Staff Officer, Imp. 
Yeomanry, G O.C. Bombay Brigade, 1915-19, 
Address : Poona. 

KOLHAPUR, II. II. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, 
Maharaja of, G.C.l E , G.C.S.I., G.O.V.O., 
LL.D. (Canb.) ; M.R.A.S., Hon. Col. in 
Brit. Army ; Hon. Col , 103rd Mahratta L. I. ; 
b. 26th June 1874 ; adopted on 17th March 
1884, from Kagal Chief’s family, being natural 
born son of Jayasingrao Ghatge Sarjarao 
Vazarat Ma-ab, Chief of Kagal ; m. Lakshmi- 
bai Salte b, g.d. of sister of H.H. late Gunpatrao 
Gaikwad , Maharaja of Baroda ; one s. one d. 
Educ. : privately under a European tutor 
and guardian, Mr. S. M. Fraser, Rajkumar 
Coil., Rajkote. Has been administering 
affairs ot Kolhapur State from 2nd April 
1894. Decorated for loyalty, good govern- 
ment and in recognition of dignity ot house. 
Has salute of 21 guns. Address . Kolhapur. 

KOTAII, H. H. Major Sir Umed Singh 
Bahadur, Mahakao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I.; Hon. Lt.-Col. in Army; Hon. 
Major, 42nd Deoli Regt. ; b. 1873; s. 1889. 
Address : Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTLA, Hon. Raja Ktjshalpalsingh of, 
M.A. (Cal.), LLB. (All.) LL.D., Ph.D., 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
b. 15 Dec. 1872; *. to Kotla estate* 1905. 
Mem. of U. P. Leg. Coun. since 1909. Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Coun. as Rep of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov of Agra, 1913; Sp. Mag., Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dist. Bd.; Chairman of 
Firozabad Mun. ; Trustee and Mem. of Mana- 
ging Comm, of Agra Coll. Address : Kotla 
Fort, P.O. Kotla, PRt. Agra, U.P. 

KRISHNAN, Cheruvari, Dewan Bahadur, 
M.A., (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 26 November 1868. Educ.: 
High School, Cannanore Government College, 
Calicut ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Joined Madra 
Bar, 1891. Acted as Prof, of Chemistry, 
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Presidency College, Madras ; Ch. Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras ; Ch. Judge, Court, ot 
Small Causes, Madras; Govt, of India Scholar 
and Scholar Christ’s, College Cambridge. 
Fellow, University of Madras. Address ; 
Shenstone Park, Harrington Hoad, Madras. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Shri Khengarji Sawai Bahadur 
of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; b. 24 Aug. 1866; s. 
1875 ; m. 1884. Address ; The Palace, Bhuj, 
Hutch 

LAHORE, Bishop of, since 1913, Rt. Rev 
Henry Bickersteth Durr ant, M.A.» D.D 
Educ. : Higngate 8ch.; Pembroke Coll., Camb. 
Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St 
Matthew’s, East Stonohouse, 1894-95 ; 
O.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St. 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vicc-Prin., 1900; 
Prin., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1906 ; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (despatches). Address: Bis- 
hops bourne, Lahore. 

LAKHTAR, Chiff of, Thakor Karan Singhi 
Vajirajji, C S.I., 1911 ; b. 1846. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAL, Rao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency Jullundur 
Divn.), Vakil, H. Ct., Lahore, b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Laliore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address ; High 
Court, Lahore. 

LATIF, C'AMRUDIN AMIRUDIN ABDUL, B. A.*, 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Coinm. for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 ? ept. 1856; 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 

. Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-93; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
He reditary Inamdar , Cambay State . Address: 
Chowpati, Bombay. 

LATTIIE, Anna Babaji.M A., LL B. (Bombay 
bay), Vakil, b. 1878.; m.to igotsnabai Kadre 
of Kolhapur. Educ. : Deccan College, 

Poona. Prof, of English, Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur, till 1914; President, Deccan 
Ryots Assocn. ; Member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. Publications: “In- 
troduction to Jainism " (English), 4 ‘ Growth 
of British Empire in India ” (Marathi). 
Address: Belgaum. 

LAWRENCE, Henry Staveley, C.S.I. 
Tvaisar-i-Hind Medal ; Member of Exec. 
Council, Bombay, since April, 1921. b. 20 Oct. 
1870 \m. to Rosamond Napier, d. of Col. E. 
Napier, late Carabineers. Educ. : Iluileybury, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Arrived in India 
1890; Under Sec. and Sec. to 
Govt, of Bombay, 1897-1902 ; Dir. of 
Land Records and Agriculture, 1902-06; 
Collr. in Sind, 1908-13 ; Commsr. 
Southern Divn., 1914-16, Commissioner 
in Sind 1916-20. Ch. Sec. to Govt., 1920-21. 
Publications : Paper on Indian Agriculture 
before the Royal Society of Arts, 1909. 
Address ; Secretariat, Bombay. 

LEDGARD, Sir Henry, Kt., cr. 1915; b. 

• #0 Dec. 1853; m. 1881, Florence Robertson 
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10 years in a London Office ; 8 years Secretary 
and Manager and Secretary. The Muir Mills 
Co., Ltd., Cawnpore ; 29 years with Messrs. 
Cooper, Allen <fc Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, as 
partner, Managing Director and Advisory 
Director ; President of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, 1901, 1902, 
1903, 1914 and 1915, and represented that 
body on the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces, India, 1912-15 ; Member of the 
Board of Industries of the U .P.,1 91 4 and 1915 
President of the Cawnpore Expansion Com- 
mitteeo, 1913-15. Hon. Adviser to Govern- 
ment on Boot production, 1919-20. Member, 
Indian Postal Committee, 1920; Member, 
Indian Railway Committee, 1921. Address: 
Westfield, Cawnpore. 

LEFTWICH, Charles Gerrans, C.B.E. (1919), 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
b. 31 July 1872. m Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ. : Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered I.C.S. 1896. Served in C. P. Ad- 
dress : Mombasa . 

LEG GE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E. V. D., (1919) 
Coal Transportation Officer, Railway Board 
b. 14 September 1873. Educ.: Sherborne 
School. Addres> : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LE MESURIER, SIR IIAVILLAND, K.C.I.E., 
C S I • Mem. of Exec. Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917; b. 22 June 1866 ; m. 
1893. May Stuart, d of John Arthur 
Hopkirts, I.C.S., Educ. : Rugby ; Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered I.C 8., 1884 ; Ch. Sec. to 
Govt, of E. Bengal, 1909; of Bihar and 
Orissa, 1912-16. Address : Patna. 

LESLIE- JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M. A., C.B.E. Principal of Mayo College, b. 
1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskctt. Educ.: 
Bromsgrovc and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1897-1 904. Princ., Aitehlson College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publication: A view 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 
A j mere. 

LEVETT- YEATS , Gerald Aylmer, C.I.E, 

l. S.O., V.D.; Factory Supdt., Opium Dept., 
U.P., since 1903; b. 7 March 1863; Educ.: 
Private tuition. Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1919; retired 20 Deer. 1920. 
Address : Gliazipur, U. P. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, O.I.E. (1918). Late 
temporary Secretary to Government of India, 
Commerce and Industry Department, b. 
7 November 1879. Educ. : Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. Entered I.O.S., 1903. 
Director-General, Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-10. Address : Simla. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanshawe 

0. B.E., Dir.-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. b. 11 March, 1881. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
School, London ; Worcester College, Oxford. 

m. Kathleen Louise Huntington. Entered 

1. C.S. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LISTER, Edward, I.C.P., C.I.E. ; Addl.Mem., 
Bihar & Orissa Leg. Council, and Sec., Rev 
and Jud. Dept., since 1918. Educ.: Sheffield 
Gram. Sch.; Wadham Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 1893. Address: Hazaribagh. 
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LITTLEHAILES, Richard, D.P.I., Madras; 
1919; b. 14 February 1878. FAuc. ; Balliol 
Coll., Oxford and Kiel University. Joined 

l. E.S., 1903 as Prof, of Mathematics, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. Address : MOore 
Road, Madras. 

LLOYD, Ernest Sampson, B.A., T.C.S. b, 
26 May 1870. m. Mary Young. Educ.: 
Clifton College and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Arrived India 1894. Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate till 1901 ; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., Rev. Deptt., 1901; I)ist. Magte., 
Bangalore, 1902-04 ; President, Corporation 
ot Madras, 1906-10; Collector and Dist. 
Magte., 1910-1918, Revenue Secretary to 
Govt, since 1919. Address : Madras Club, 
Madras. 

LLOYD, Captain Sir George Ambrose 
G.C.I.E. (1918), D.S.O. (1917), C.I.E. (1917), 
Foreign Orders Rile, St. Anne of Russia, 
and Order of Nahdc. Governor of Bom- 
bay since December 1918. b. 19 Sep- 
tember 1879. Educ. : Eton and Cambridge. 

m. the lion Blanche, d. of lion. Fre- 
derick Lascelles, M. P. (U.) West Staffs, 
1910. Served in the European war, as 
Captain, Warwickshire Yeomanry, in Egypt. 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and the Hedjaz, 
Special Commissioner to report upon the 
future of British trade in Turkey, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Persian Gulf, 1908. Address * 
Bombay and Poona. 

LODGE, Frank Adrian, C.I.E.; Insp. Gen. of 
Forests, Hyderabad (Deccan), since 1914; b. 
4 Nov. 1861. Educ.: Eton. Ent. I.F.S., 
1883; Conservator, 1906-14. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sir Amir-up-Din. 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K. C.I.E. ; b. i860, 
S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal tribe. 
Abdicated in favour of his Heir-apparent 
and Successor in 1920 voluntarily retaining 
titles and 9 guns salute as personal distinc- 
tions. For two years Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council : attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopo- 
tamia. Address: Loharu, Hissar. 

LOW, Sib Charles Ernest, K.C.I.E. 1919, 
C.I.E., B.A.; Sec. to Govt, of India, Com. & 
Ind. Dept., since Aug. 1918 ; b. 1869. Educ.: 
Rugby ; Wadham Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.O.S , 
1893. Member of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1918. President, Indian 
Munitions Board, 1919 ; Member, Board 
of Industries and Munitions since May 1920. 
(Retired). 

LUCKNOW, Bishop op, Rt. Rev. 
George Herbert Westcott, D.D.; Educ.: 
Marlborough; Peterhome, Cambridge (M.A.), 
Ordained, 1886. Consecrated Biahop, 1919 
Address : Bishop’s Lodge, Allahabad. 

LUNA WAD A, His Highness Maharana Sir 
Shri Wakhatsinhji Dalelsinhji, Rajah of, 
K.C.I.E.; b. 11 Aug. 1860 ; 8. 1807 ; a 

Virpura Solunki Rajput ; Educ. ; Rajkumar 
Coll. Rajkot. Address: Lunawada, Rewa 
Kantha, Bombay. 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, C.I.E., I.C.S.; 
Commissioner, Ranchi Division, b. 12 June 
1872. Educ, ; Edinburgh Academy ; Balliol 
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Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1891. m. Miss. 
V. K. Markham (1906). Address : Ranchi. 

McCarthy, frank, c.b.e., ( 1920 ), m.l.a., 
(Burma European Electorate). Late ma- 
naging proprietor, liangoon Gazette (retd. 
1920). b. 1862. Educ. : Queen’s Univ. Bar- 
rlster-at-Iaw (Gray's Inn.). Joined Editorial 
Staff, Rangoon Gazette , 1889. Chrmn., Burma 
Joint War Committee, 1917-19. m. May 
3 nnes. Address : Fairfield, Rangoon. 
MACARTNEY, SIR GEORGE, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., 
Brit. Con.-Gen. at Kashgar, Chinese Turkes- 
tan, since 1911 ; b. Nankin (China), 19 Jan. 
1867. Educ. : Dulwich Coll., France. Bache- 
lier &s Lettres of Universite de Fiance. Ent. 
service of Govt, of India, 1889; received 
thanks of Government of India, 1906. Ad- 
dress: Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan, via Gilgit 
(Kashmir). 

MACKENNA, James, C.I.E., I.C.S., Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma, b. Aug. 1872. 
Educ. : Dumfries Academy ; Edinburgh IJniv.; 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1894; 
Dir. of Agriculture, Burma, 1906; Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919. 
Publication : Agriculture in India. Address : 
Rangoon. 

MACKENZIE, Major John, C.I.E.; 35th 
Sikhs ; Comptroller of Household to following 
Viceroys of India; Earl of Minto, 1907-10; 
Lord Hardinge, 1910-16; Lord Chelmsford, 
1916-21. b. 21 Sep. 1876. m. Dorothy Helen 
o. d. of Col. W.G. Massy, C.M.G., one s. one 
daughter. Educ. : Merchiston Castle Sch. 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Address ; C/o Messrs. 
Grindlay <fc Co., Bombay. 

MACKISON, James Walls, B.Sc. (Edin.), M. 
Inst. C.E., J.P., C.I.E. (1921) ; Special En- 
gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Municipality, b. 18 Dec. I860. Educ. : 
Dundee Institution, St. Andrew’s University 
and Edinburgh University. Civil Engineer 
with Dundee Municipality from 1886 to 
1906; Consulting Engineer in Private 
ractice, 1906-11 ; Executive Engineer, 
ombay Municipality, 1911-1920. Address : 
Tho 4 Grange,” Wod chouse Road, Bombay. 

MACLAGAN, Sir Edward Douglas, K.C.S.I. 
(1921), K.C.I.E., M.A., C.S.I.; Governor, 

Punjab, 1919. b. 1864. Educ.: Winchester; New 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1885 ; Under Sec., 
Govt, of India, Rev. and Agric. Dept. ,1892 ; 
Ch. Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 1906 ; 8ec. to 
Govt, of India, Rev. and Agric. Dept., 
1910-14; Education Department, 1915. 
Address: Simla. 

MACLEOD, James John, C.I.E.; Indigo 
planter, r l irhoot , India. Educ.: Edinburgh 
lnst.and Univ. of Edinburgh. Lt.Col., Behar 
Light Horse. Address: Lalseriah, Segowlie, 
Chumparun. 

MACLEOD, Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun; 
Kt. (1919) ; Chief Justice, Bombay, 1919. 
b. 10 July, 1866. FAuc.: Wellington Coll.; 
New Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar, 1890 ; Offl. 
Assignee, Bombay, 1900 ; Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council, 1908; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1910-19, Address ; Mount 
Pleasant Road, Bombay. 
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maCMUNN. Lieut -Gen. Sir George Fletcher, 
rr n -r (1917), K.C.S.I. (1919), D S.O. (1893) ; 
Quartermaster General, India, 1920. b. 14 
SSnMO. Educ. : Kensington Grammar 
School m. Alice Emily, d . of Col. J. R. 
Watson joined R. A., 1888. Served in 
IJppe? Burma, 1892, with Kohat Field Force 
and in the Tirah, 1897, S. African war and 
in European war, Gallipoli, Egypt, Meso- 
potamlaf \vhcrc he was 0.0.0 lo O., 1919-20. 
Gold Medallist, U. S. Institution, India, 
1904, and Koyal Artillery Institution 
* The Armies of Indift* A 
Free Lance* in Kashmir, Pike and Carronade. 
Address : Simla. 

MACTAGGART, Colonel Charles, C.S.I., 

1919 C.I.E. ; Insp.-Gen. of Civil Hosp., U.P. 
b 1861 Educ. : Oampbclltown Gram. Sch., 
Glasgow Unl“ Knt. I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. 
of Prisons. 1902; Mem., Indian Factory 
labour Commission, 1907-08 ; Mena, of IJ.P. 
Leg. Council, 1909. Address : Lucknow. 

MACWATT, Col. Robert Charles, C.I.E ; 
Tn^ector-Genl., Civil Hospitals, Punjab and 
Administrative Medical Office, North-Western 
Rv ; Member, Punjab Leg. Council. 6.-2 
Jan 1865. Address : Lahore. 

M S" S ^^CounS, S BiiiaJp0^a: 

Santal Parganas, , Doctor, 

T.fiml Records, Bengal, 1907-12 Rev. occ., 
Behar and Orissa, 1912-1915; Gh. bccy , 
Whar anl Orissa, 1915-1919 ; Mem , .Board of 
liftvenue Patna, 1919; Secretary to Govt 
S indm,’ Homo Dept., 1919-20 Member of 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 19-1. 
Address : Patna and Ranchi. 

MoWATTERS, Arthur Cecil, C.I.E. (1918), 
TCS b 13 September 1880. Controller of 
Currency, Deer. 1920. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity 
rnllpcre Oxford. Joined I.C.S., 19U4. 

Served in the XI. P. Under-Sec., Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Commerce and 
?idnstrv 1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 
191 5. Controller of Hides and Wool, 1917. 
Chairman, Board of Special Referees, Exress 
Profits Duty Act, 1919. Secretary to Govern- 

mont of Ia^a Secretariat ProTOdure Comm.t- 

tee. 1919. Represented Govt, of India 
on Commercial Mission to Persia, 1 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

MTVER, John Alexander, I.S.O.; Supdt., 

M Govt. Piiotosiuoograpliic lApt., Bombay 0. 8, 

Land Rec. Dept., since 1906; b. 10 Sep. 18 >». 
Educ.: privately, Yorkshire. Joined the 
B C S.,1880 .Address: Poona. 

Commission 00 Indian public Services, 1912. 
Address : Calcutta. 

MADHAVA RAO, V.P., C.I.E. For 34 years in 

service of Mysore State in important capaciUes, 
being Mem. of Council of Regency, 1898-1902 , 
Member of Exec. Council and Rev. Commsr. , 


Dewan of Travancore, 1904-06; Dewan of 
Mysore, 1906-09. Address : Baroda. 
MADHAVLAL, SIR CHINUBHAI, Bt.; see 
Run chorelal. 

MADRAS, Bishop op, since 1399, Rt. Rev. 
Henry Whitehead, D.D. ; b. 19 Dec. 1853. 
Educ. : Sherborne ; Trinity Coll., Oxford 
(Fellow; Lecturer , 1878-82 ; Tutor, 1882-83). 
Ordained, 1879 ; Principal of Bishop’s Coll., 
Calcutta, 1883-99; Superior of Oxford Mission, 
Calcutta, 1890-99. Ex-o!ficio Fellow, Mad- 
ras University, 1900. Acting Metropolitan, 
1913 and 1919. Hon. Fellow, Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1920. Address : Cathedral, Madras. 

MAFFEY, Str JonN Loader., K.C.V.O. 
(1921), C.S.I (1920), C.I.E., I.C.S.; Ch. 

Cotnrar., N. W. F. Province. b. I July 1877. 
Educ. : Rugby ; Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1899. Private Sec. to Lord Chelms- 
ford ; Chief Sec. to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught during his tour in India. Address : 
Peshawar. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C.B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
I. E. S. ; Prof, of Physiology, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, since 1900. Fellow and 
Syndic, Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 
1867. Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. m. 1902, 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Publications : Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life 
History of Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; 
Teachers’ Manual ; Text Book of Science. 
Address : 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
MAKDI HUSAIN, Kiian Wahud-UD-Daula , 
Azod-ul-Mulr , Nawab Mirza, Khan 
Bahadur, Cl.E.; b. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca , Medina, Kaymlani. 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 
MAnUMUDABAD, Raja of, Sir Mohammad 
Ali Mahomed Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
K C.I.E., C.S.r. (1921), Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council ol the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Sec. at Lucknow Univ. Com. ; Member, 
Central Standing Com. of the All-India 
Congress Com. ; Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 
Univ. b. 1877. Educ. : privately. Address ; 
Mahmudabad House, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED, Khan Bahadur, Nawab Syed 
I s.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; adis- 
tingulshed Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, first drama m Urdu on 
English lines. Address : 82, Toltollati Lane, 
Calcutta. . 

WALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan; President 
Indian National Congress 1909 and 1918 ; 
h Allahabad 25 Dec. 1861; Educ.’. San- 
skrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala 

b^‘ rf “uu1v., 1! l A 892 < ^ 1 * l MemL r , l*tov. Leg. 

rnm mission 1910-18; Vice-Chancellor, Ben- 
ares Hindu’ University since 1919. Address; 
Beuares, 
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MALER KOTLA, Hon. Khan, Sir Zuleigar 1 
Ali Khan, K.C.S.I., C.S.I.; estate holder in , 
Maler Kotla State ; Member of Imp. Council 
representing Mohamedan community of Pun- 
jab ; Ch. Minister of Patiala State, since 1911 ; 
b . 1875 ; Educ. : Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore ; Cam- 
bridge ; Paris. Address : Lahore. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR IIYAT KHAN 
(T1WANA), Colonel the Hon. Sir, K.C.I.E., 
C.li.E.jM.V.O ; Member of Imp. Council, since 
1910; b. 1875. Educ. : Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore. 
One of 1 argest landholders in Punjab. Attach6 , 
to II. M. the Amir, 1907; Deputy Herald, 
Delhi Durbar, 1911. Address: Kalra, Sliahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendra Natii, B.A. (Cantab), 
Sc. D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E. ; Prof, of Mathematics, 
Presidency Coll., Bengal, since 1908 ; b. Bengal 
1806. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; 
Univ. Coll., London; Peterhouse, Cambridge,. 
Publications. Numerous works on Mathe- 
matics, and Physics. Address : Astrono- 
mical Observatory, Presidency College, 
Calcutta . 

MALLIK, Manmath C. ; b. Oct. 1853 ; called 
to Bar, 1875 ; contested (L.) St. George’s 1 
Hanover Square, 1906; Oxbridge Division, 
1910; Fellow, Zoological Society of London. , 
Address : 241, Low'er Circular Road, Calcutta. 

MANIPUR, II. H. Maharaja Chura Ciianp 
Singh, C.B E.; b. 1886; S. 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016. Saluto 11 guns. Address : 
Manipur, Assam. 

MANGALORE,R. C. Bishop of ; see Perini. 

MANN, Harold Hart, D. Sc., FJ.C., F.L.S., 
Ag. Director of Agriculture; Bombay 
Presidency ; b. 16 Oct. 1872. Educ. : 
Elmfleld Seh., York; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds* 
Pasteur Inst., Pans ; Chemical Asst, for 
Research to R. A. S., 1895-98 ; Scientific Oltlcci 
to Ind. Tea Assoc., Calcutta, 1900-07. Pmi- 
cipal, Agricultural College, Poona and Agii- 
cultural Chemist to Govt, ol Bombay, 1907-18. 
Publications : Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many other Indian agricultural questions 
(with Sir G. Watt) ; The Pests and Blights ol 
the Tea Plant ; also on sociological subjects. 
Address : 1, Staveley Road, Poona. 

MANT, Reginald Arthur, G.S.I. (1919), 
B.A , b. 27 September 1870. m. Eilei n 
Gertrude, d. of Col. E. O. Tandy, I.M.S. 
Educ.: Maryborough Gr. School, Queensland, 
and Trinity College, Oxon. Joined I.C.S. 
1893. Under Secretary to Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1901, 1904-05. 
Otfg. Joint Secretary, Military Finance Branch, 
1908. Financial Secretary, Punjab, 1910-15. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, R. and A. Dept., 
1916-1920 ; Oifg. Member of Governor- 
General Council, April to Octr. 1919. 
Address : Simla and Delhi. 

MARRIS, Sir William Sinclair, K.C.S.I. 
(1921) ; K.C.I.E., Governor of Assam, 

since March, 1921. b. 1873 ; Educ. : 
Wanganui, N.Z. ; Canterbury Coli., N.Z., 
Christ Church, Oxford. Passed I.C.S., 
open 1895 ; Undor- Secretary to Govt, of 
India, 1901 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 1904; 
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service lent to Transvaal Govt., 1906; C.S. 
Commsr., Transvaal, 1907; Ag. Secy, to 
Govt, of India, Home Depart. , March to May 
1913; Insp.-Ge*. of Police, U.P., 1916; 
Spec, duty, 1917-18. Home Secretary, 1919; 
Reforms Commissioner, 1919. Address: 
Shillong. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubert, Kt„ cr„ 
1914; C T.E., 1910; M.A., Litt. D., F.S.A. ; 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President of the India 
Society; Director-General of Arcliaiology in 
India sinec 1902 ; b. Chester, 19 March 
1876 ; m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.O. Educ. : Dulwich ; King’s 
College, Cambridge (scholar). Craven Tra- 
velling student ; made journeys of explo- 
ration in Greek lands. Address : Benmore, 
Simla. 

MARSHALL, T.t.-Gen. Sir WlLIJAM RAINE, 
G.C.MG. (1919); K.C.B. (J917); K.C.S.I, 
(1918); C.B. (1916), commanding in Chief 
Southern Command, since November 1919, 
b . 29 October 1865. Served N. W. 

Frontier, 1897 ; Tirah, 1897 ; S. Africa, 1900- 
1902, European war, 1914-1916. G. O. C. in 
Mesopotamia, 1917-19. Address: Poona. 

MARTEN, noN. Mr. Justice Amberson 
Barrington, LL.D., M. A. ; Puisne Judge of 
Bombay High Couit since 1916. b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s. ot late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C., 
M.P. Educ. : Eton ; Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge (1st Class Law Tripos). Studentship 
Council of Legal Education, 1895 ; called to 
Bar Inner Temple, 1895; Mem. of Bar Council, 
1909-10 ; practised in Chancery Division 
till 1916. Address: High Court, Bombay. 

MARTINDELL, Herbert Edward West, 
M. R. San. I., C.I E (192J) ; Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Govt, of Burma, P. W. D. 
b. 14 Sept. 1866, w. Miss L. Davidson. Educ. : 
St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling and Civil En- 

S nee ring College, Sibpur. Joined the 

urma P. W. D. as an Assistant Engineer on 
6t,h February 1890. Had practical training 
in England from 17th June 1891 to 29th 
June 1893. Promoted to Executive Engineer 
from 21st March 1901 , to offg. Superintending 
Engineer on 22nd February 1910 and w T as 
confirmed in that rank from 13th August 
1914. Was appointed offg. Chief Engineer 
and Joint Secretary to the Government of 
Burma, P. W. 1)., from 18th July 1916. Pro- 
ceeded on long leave from 15th October 1917. 
Returned to Burma on 9th January 1919 and 
was appointed as Chiel Engineer, temporary 
rank, and Joint Secretary from that date. 
Confirmed 111 the appointment of Chief Engr. 
from 26th October 1919. Assumed charge 
of the appointment of Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to the Government of Burma from 
the 3rd November 1919. Address : Pegu 
Club, Rangoon and “ Craig Dhu,” Maymyo, 
Upper Burma. 

MASANI, RUSTOM Pestonji, M.A., J. P. f 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal ; Mun. See., 
Bombay and Deputy Munpl. Commissioner, 
1919. b. 23 Septr. 1876. m. 9 Deer. 1902, 
Manijeh P. Wadia. Educ. ; New H. 8. and 
Elphinstone Coll. ; Jt. Propr. and Editor of 
U up Sup, (1898) ; Editor of English columns 
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of Kaisar-i-Hind (181)0-11)00) ; Editor, 
Indian Spectator (1901-02). Jt. Hon. Secry., 
Society for the Protection of Children in 
W. India ; also of the K. R. Kama Memorial 
Institute and the Parsi Girls' Schools Associ- 
ation and subsequently Trustee, Bombay 
Food Piices Committee (1914-17. Publication s : 
English : Child Protection, Folklore of Wells. 
Gujarati Dolatno Upayo. (Use of Wealth) ; 
Gharni tatha nishmui lei ami (Home and 
School education), (xinsukh mala (Health 
«eries) ; and noAels named Abyssmuino 
Uabshi ; Bodhlu Chandra Chal ; The Law 
and Procedure of the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay. Address : Yersova (via Andlieri 
Station.) 

MASOOD, Syed Boss, Director of Public 
Instruction, Hyderabad (Deccan), b. 1889. 
Educ. : M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New 
College, Oxford. Bar-at-law ; Imperial 
Education Service. Headmaster, Patna School, 
1913. Senior Prof, of History, Ravcnshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1916. Address : Hydera- 
bad. 

MATHER, Richard B. Met.. M.l.E. (Ind.) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India, b. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ. : Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist, 
Ormcsby Iron Works, Middksborough, 1907- 
1911, Dy. Dii. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919; Member of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919 ; Mem- 
lur of iron and Steel Institute, Inst, of 
Metals, Faraday Society, Technical lnspec. 
tion Institute. Publications : Papers for 
technical society. Address: Tatanagar, B. 
N. Ry. 

MATHESON, Major-General Toequhil 
George, C.B., 1918; C.M.G., 1919; G.O.C. 
Waziristan District ; b. 4 Feb. 1871. rn. 1900 
Ella Louisa, d. of late Capt. James Wingfield 
Linton and Countess of Aylesford. Educ. : 
Eton. Served in 4th Batt., Bedforsdliire Rcgt. 
(Herts Militia), 1890-94 ; Commission in Cold- 
stream Guards, 1894 ; Adjutant, 1st Batt.; 
1897-1902; Regimental Adjutant, 1903-5; 
attached Gen. Staff, London District, 1907-11 ; 
appointed to the command of a Batt. Cold, 
stream Guards, 1917 ; served S. African War 
(King’s and Queen’s medal, despatches ; 
European War despatches 10 times. Brevet 
jLt.-Col., Brevet Col., C.B., C.M.G., Major- 
General) ; appointed to command an Infantry 
Brigade, 1915. A Division, 1917. Address : 
Guards’ Club, London. 

MAW, William Nawton, C.I.E., I.C.S. ; 
Commissioner, Nagpur Division since 15th 
April 1921; b. 1 Aug. 1869 ; Educ : Wesley 
Coll., Sheffield; St. John's Coll., Cambridge 
(B.A.). Ent. I.C.S. , 1803; in Secretariat 
respectively, as third, second, and Chief 
Secretary, 1906-12; Olfg. Commr., Jubbulpore 
Div., 0. i\, Nov. 1918-1921. Address : Nagpur. 

MAXWELL, Sir William, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., 
M.V.O.; Managing Director, Grace Bros. 
(India), Ltd. ; late Director-General of Posts 

'* and Telegraphs; b. 3 Jan. 1870 ; m. 1894, 
.Elizabeth, d. of D. Harper. Educ. : Queen’s 
(Mil., Belfast; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Ent. 
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I.C.S , 1889. Address : 4, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

MAYHEW, Arthur Innes, Director of Public 
Instruction, Central Provinces, b. 27 Sep- 
tember 1878. m. Mary Catherine, daughter 
of the late Sir James Davies, High Court 
Judge, Madras. Educ. : Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. (1st class Lit. Hum.) 
Inspector of Schools, Madras. Educ. : Advi- 
ser to the Nizam’s Government. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 

MAZUMDAIl, Tiie Hon. Bahu Amrika Ciia- 
ran, M.A., B.L., Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, b. 1851. Educ: at Barisal and 
Calcutta. Pleader ; Chairman of the Fand- 
pur Municipality for more than 20 years. 
President, Indian National Congress, 1916. 
Publication : Indian National Evolution. 
Address : Faridpur, Bengal. 

MEAl), Percy James, C. s I.,(l92i) ; G.I. E. 
(1914); Chief Secretary to Govt, of Bombay. 
b. 15 Nov. 1871. Educ. ; Haileybury, 
and King’s Coll., Cambridge; m. first, Frances 
Alexandra Cowie, and secondly. May Gcrtrudo 
Maddock, Joint Author of Bombay Census 
Report, 1911. Was Oh. Sec. to Govt, of 
Bombay, 1919-20. Address: The 

Secretariat, Bombay. 

MEARES, J. Willoughby, C.T.E. 1922); 
F.R.A.S. M. Inst. C.E., M.l.E. E. ; M. Am. 
I.E.E., M.T.E., (Tnd.) Chief Engineer, Hydro. 
Electric Survey of India from 1921 . b. 1871. 
Educ.: Winchester; Univ. Coll., London, 
Elect! ical Adv. to Govt, of India, 1904-1921. 
Address ; Electrical Adviscr’sOfflec, Simla. 
MEARS, SIR Grimwood, Kt. (1917), Ch. 
Justice, Allahabad, 1919. Educ. : Exeter 
College, Oxford. Barrister, 1895 ; Hon. Sec. 
to Bryce Committee on German Outrages, lion. 
Sec. to it. Com. on rising in Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. 
to the Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17 ; 
British Embassy, Washington, 1918 ; at office 
of War Cabinet, Aug. 1918 to Jan. 1919; Pans, 
Jan. 1919 ; British Embassy, Washington, 

1919. Address : Allahabad. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur, Sir Bezonji Dada* 
bhoy, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA, Chunilal Vijbhucandas, M.A , 
LL.B. Minister, Bombay Govt., since Han. 
1921. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarabai 
Cliandulal Kankodiwala. Educ : St. 

Xavier's College, Bombay. Captain, Hindu 
XI; elected to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing Com- 
mittee, 1912; President of the Corporation, 
1916 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916 ; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 

1920. Address : 108, Ridge Road, Malabar 
llill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasj', L. M. & S. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Ag. Prin. 
Medical Officer, State General Hospital, 
Baroda. b . 4 Feb. 1864. m . to a cousin. 
Educ. : at Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant Medical 
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College, Bombay. Joined Baroda Med. 
Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s .Ambulance work 
all over Gujrat and Kathiawad and published 
books on Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, 
Midwifery, etc. Address : State General 
Hospital, Baroda. 

MEHTA, Tiie Hon. Mr. Laltjbhat Samaldas, 
J.T*., C.I.E, (1014); Merehant.fr. October 
1803. m. Satyavati, d. of Bhimrao Bolanath 
Divatia of Ahmedabad. Educ ; Bhavnagar 
High School and Elphinstone College. Private* 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, Huzur Assistant to the Tfewan, 
Bhavnagar, and Be venue Commissioner. 
Bhavnagar. Resigned service in 1809 and 
entered business at Bombay as Guaianteed 
Broker to Gysia Klynanjung. Helped in 
starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank, Bank ot Baroda, Indian Cemen- 
Company, and the Nira Valley Sugar Com- 
pany. Director in commercial firms and 
banks. Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1010, 1013, anil 1016. 

Elected to the Council of State in 1(120. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1013. Member ol the Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, 1014-10. Pre- 
sident, Mysore Co-operati\e Conference, 
1016. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee 1020-21. Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Hon. Treasurer, 
Adam Wylie Hospital and Seva Sadan 
President, Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau 1017-18. Nominated Trustee of the 
Improvement Trust. Honorary Magistrate 
Address : 65, Apollo Street, Port Bombav 

MEHTA, Manvbhai Nandshankar, C.S.I. 
(1019), M.A., LL.B. ; I)i wap (Prime Minister) 
of Baroda, since 1916; fr. 22 July 1868 ; Educ. • 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. Priv. Sec. to 
Gaekwar, 1899-1905; Rev. Min. and First 
Counsellor. 1914-16. Address : Baroda. 

MEHTA, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, J. P. 
C.I.E.; Merchant; Port Commissions, 1888- 
91 ; Chairman, Local Board, Alipur. 1886-1917: 
Chairman, Maniektolla Municipality. Sheriff 
ot Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904. Publications ; The Ex- 
change imbroglio: Indian Railway Econo- 
mies: Indian Railway Policy. Address' 
9, Rainey Park, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

MEKRAN, Wazir OF, whose territory forms the 
northern littoral of Gulf of Oman. Ad- 
dress : Mekran, Baluchistan. 

MEULEMAN,Most Rev. Brice, S.J. ; Catholic 
Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1902 ; fr. Ghent, 
1 March 1862. Educ. : St. Barbe’s Coll., 
Ghent. Joined Soc. of Jesus, 1879; nomi- 
nated Superior of Jesuit Mission in Bengal 
1900. Address : Calcutta. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K. C., Ch. Justic 
of Patna Hish Court, since 1917 ; fr. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Col . 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address. 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Sir Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore since 1914, 


fr. 28 June. 1862. in. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ. : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S , 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Abshot, Bangalore. 

MIN CHIN, Lt.-Col. Alfred Beckett, C.I.E; 
Political Agent in Bundelkhand sincel917.fr 
8 Dec. 1870. Ent, army, 1891 ; Captain, 
1901 ; Major. 1909 ; served Isazai Exp., 1892; 
Chitral Red. For , 1895 ; Malakand and Swat, 
1897 ; Asst, to Gov.-Genl.’s Agent, Rajputana, 
1899-1904; Pol. Ag , Bundelkund, 1902; 
Assistant Sec. to Gov. of India, For. Dept., 
1908. Address : Nowgong, Bundelkhand. 

MISRA, Pyarp Lal, Bar-at-Law, fr. Aug. 17’ 
1872. Educ. : Saugor, C. P. and Nagpur 
Hislop College, Gray's Inn, London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council in 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly jn 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-opeiative Bank, Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Raipur, 
Mem. All-India Hindi Association. Publi- 
cations- Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English journals in Hindi, a Small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Commission s Report during Lord Curzon's 
Viceroyalty. Address : Chhindwara, C.P. 

MITTER, Sir Binod Chunder, Kt. (1918), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). fr. 1872. m. Miss 
Charushilla He. Educ. : Presidency College 
and Ripon College. Twice officiated as 
Advocate-General, Bengal ; Vice-President, 
National Liberal League ; Member of Moderate 
Deputation to England, 1919. Address: 2-1, 
London Street, Calcutta. 

MODI, Jivanji Jamshedji, Shams-ul Ulama 
(1893), C.I.E. (1917), Sec., Parsi Panchayat, 
Bombay, fr. 26 October 1854. Educ. : 
Elphinstone High School, Elphinstone College. 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late H N. Sliaklatwala. 
lias published numerous historical and 
antiquarian works chiefly dealing with Parsi 
history and religion. Is Ph. Doc. (lion.) 
Heidelberg, and Officier de P Instruction 
publique. Received the Campbell Gold 
Medal, Bombay Branch R. Asiatic Society 
(1917). Address ; 1, Wodehouse Road, 

Bombay. 

MODI, Maganlal Thakordas Balmpkpn- 
das, L.C.E.. C.I.E. , (1921) ; Cotton Merchant 
trading as Narandas Rajaram & Co., fr. 5 
Feb. 1852. m. Manglabai. Educ : Surat 
Govt. High School and Poona Engineering 
College. Served Government in Irrigation 
Leptt., in Khandesh, 1882-83 ; Cotton Mer- 
chant, since 1884. Address : 3, Esplanade 

Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MODY, IIORMUSJI PEROSHAW, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906): Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay; fr 23 Sept. 1881; m Jerbai, d. of Kawasji 
Jhidabhoy Du hash. Educ : St. Xavier’s 
Cofi.. Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. and Chairman of its Standing Com- 
mittee, Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Improvement Trust . Publications ; 
The Political Future of India (1908). Life 
of Sir Pherozeshnh Mehta (1921). Address : 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
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MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, B.A.. of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Meerut, b. June 1888. m. to a cousin Educ. 
at Meerut College, M.A.O., College, Aligarh 
and England. Practising as Barrister in 
Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre- 
tary of U. P. War Fund for Meerut District : 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary. 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1910 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member 
Legislative Assembly, 1920. Address : 

J unnut Nishan, Meerut. 

MOIR, Thomas Eyebron, C.I.E. ; Commissoner 
of Labour, Madras, b. 1874. Educ. : Fettes 
Coll., Edinburgh ; Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1897. Address : Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

MOLONY, John Chartres, M.A., I.C.S.; 

Political Agent for Banganapaile. b. 27 Feb. 
1877 ; Educ.: Port Royal Sch., Enniskillen ; 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. President, Madras 
Corporation, 1914-19 ; Supdt. of Census, 
Madras, 1910-11. Address: Madras. 

MONIE, Peter William, C.S.I. (1920) ;M.A. 
(Glasgow); B.A. (Oxon.) ; Deputy Director of 
Development, Bombay, b. 30 March 1877 
Educ: Irvine Koval Acad. ; Glasgow Univ., 
Balliol Coll., Oxford ; I.C.S., Asstt. Coll. 
Asstt. Judge ; Under-Sec. to Govt. ; Under 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Home I)ept; Ag 
Collr ; Sec. to Govt., General Dept ; Municipal 
Corainr., Bombay, 1917*1920. Address: 16 
Mount Pleasant ltoad, Malabar Hill. 

MONTGOMEKIE, Alexander. M A., C.I.E. 
(1921), I-C-S, Political Secretary to Govt, of 
Bombay, b. 27 Feb. 1879 ; m Katherine Mac- 
Donald Rankin. Educ : Glasgow High School, 
Glasgow University ; Balliol College, Oxford 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1903 ; served in 
various districts of Bombay Presidency. 
Address : care of Messrs. King, King & Co., 
Bombay. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR ASUTOSH SARASWATI, 
Sastravaciiaspati, Kt , C.S.I., M.A., D.L., 
D.Sc. ; ex Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1904; Vice-Chancellor of Univ. of Calcutta, 
since 1906; b . 28 June 1864; Educ.: S. 
Suburban Sch.; Presidency Coll.; City Coll.; 
Fellow and Syndic of Calcutta Univ. since 
1889; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council, 1903-04; 
Fellow of numerous learned societies. 
Address : 77, Russa Road North, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, Sir Narayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878 ; one s. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para near Calcutta. 


MOOKERJEE, SIR ltAJENDRA Nath, 
K.C.I.E., Civil Engr.; b. 1854; Educ. : 
London Missionary Institution at Bhowani- 
pur ; Presidency College, Civil Engineering 
Branch, Calcutta Senior Partner in Martin & 
Co., Calcutta ; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member of Indian 
Railway Committee, 1920-192J, of Board of 
Trustees for Improvement of Calcutta ; of 
Board of Trustees, Asiatic Museum, Calcutta ; 
a Fellow of Calcutta Univ. ; Member of Court 
of Visitors, lnd. Inst, of Science ; Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1911; Member of the Board of the 
Governing Body of Bengal Engineering 
College. A Governor of the Imperial Bank 
of India. Address ; 7, Harington Street, 
Calcutta . 

MOORE, Major-General Sir John, C.B.* 
1915; K.C.M.G., cr. 1919; C.M.G. 1919 ; 
F.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services 
in India ; b. 24 May 1864 ; m. 1903, Adelaide 
Mary, d. of late Benjamin Murphy, Prior 
Park, Cionmell. Served Dongola, 1890 
(medal) ; South Africa War, 1899-1900 
(despatches : Queen’s Medal, 3 clasps ; prorn. 
Vet. Major); European War, Franco and 
Flanders, 1914-18 (despatches, C.B., 
K.C.M.G ) ; Officer Legion of Honour ; 
promoted Hon. Major-Gen. 1st Jan. 1918. 
Address : Army Headquarters, India. 

MOORE, Pierce Lanqrishe, C.I.E.; Insp. 
Gen. of Police, Madras, since 1914; Educ.: 
Cheltenham; Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S. , 1890; President, Madras Corporation, 
1910-14. Address : Madras. 

MORVI , H. II. Thakur Saheb Sir Waghji 
Ravaji, G.C.I.E. ; b. 7 April 1858 ; S. 1870. 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll. State has area of 
822 sq. miles and population of about 93,697. 
Address : Morvi , Kathiawar. 

MOUNTFORD, Lewis James, C.B.E., 
Commissioner, Southern Division, Bombay 
Presidency, 1916-20; Add!. Mem. of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1919. b. 1 Aug. 
1871. Educ.: Dulwich Coll, and Pembroke Coll. 
(Cantab.). Joined I.C.S. Asst. Collr., 1892 ; 
Manager of Sind Encumbered Estates, 1896 ; 
Collr. of Larkhana, 1903 ; Spl. Collr., 
Bombay, 1905 ; Collr., Sholapur, 1907 ; 
Satara, 1911 : Poona, 1913 ; Ahmedabad, 1916. 
Member of Standing Committee, Presidency 
Recruiting Board, 1917. Publications : Pam- 
phlet on the Relations between Debtor and 
Creditor in Sind. Address :The Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

MUDDIMAN, Sir Alexander Phillips; Kt. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1920); C.I.E. ; President, the 
Council of State, b. 14 Feb. 1875. Educ. : 
Wimborne Sch. Ent. I.C.S. , 1897 ; served 
in Behar and Bengal, in various capacities. 
Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1910-15. 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1915-20. 
Address : Delhi. 

MUKERJ1, see Mookerjee. 

MULJI, Vasanji Trikamji, Rao Sahib, Sir, 
Kt.. J.P. ; Hon. Magistrate ; Mem., Bombay 
Cotton Exchange ; b. 8 July 1866. Address t * 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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MULLICK, Sir Babanta Kumar, Kt. (1920) ; 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1916. 
Educ. : Univ. Col. Sch.; King’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1887; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913; Puisne Judge, 
1915. Address: Bankipore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAII , Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Faiyazali Kiian, K.C.V.O , K.( .1 E., C.S.I., 
C.B E , Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State; b. 4 Nov. 1851 ; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab's House, Jaipur. 

M UR SJIEDABAD, Nawab Bahadur of, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.Y.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Itais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
As('f Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble oi 
Bengal, Pehar and Orissa ; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jalian 
Begum Sahcba. Educ. : in India, under 
private tutors and in England, at Sherborne, 
Bugby, and Oxford; has six times been 
Mem. of Bengal Leg. Council. Address : 
The Palace, Murshidabad. 

MURTR1E, David Jamfs, O.B.E., T.S.O ; 
l)y. Dir. -den., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec 1864; Edvr.: Doveton Prof 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address : 6, Ali Askar Road, Ban- 
galore. 

MURZBAN, JEHANGIR B., C.T.E., (1021); 
Propr. of The Jame-Jamshed. b. 2L Sept. 1848 
Educ.: Elplnnstone Coll. Was Assist. Manager, 
The Times of India , for 7 years under Col 
Nassau Lees ; manager, The liombaif Gazette , 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India, lor 
5 years. Editor and Propr. The Jame-J am- 
shed, for 30 years. Trustee, Sir J. ,T. Benevolent. 
Institution. Founder of Parsi Widows’ Relief 
Fund. Publications : 30 vols. of travel, 

fiction, etc. Address : Shallemar, Hughes 
Rd., Bombay. I 

MYSORE, H.H. Maharaja of, Sri Krishnaraja 
Waidiyar Bahadur, G.C.S.I. ; G.B.E , b. 4 
June 1884; s. father, 1895. Invested with 
full ruiling powers by Lord Curzon, at Mysore, 
1902 ; present at Delhi Durbar, 1903. Area of 
State is 29,444 square miles, and has popula- 
tion of nearly 6,000,000. Address : The Palace, 
Bangalore, Mysore; Fern Hill.Ootacamuud. 

j 

MYSORE, Yuvaraja of, Sir Sri Kantirava, 
Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Extraordinary Mem. ol Council in 
Mysore ; b. 5 June 1888 ; y. s. ol late Maharaja 
Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur. Takes 
keen interest in welfare of people and in all 
matters oi education, health, and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Maharaja Sri Ripudaman Singhji 
Malavendea, Bahadur of, F.lt.G.S. ; 
M.R.A.S. ; 6. 14 March 1883 ; S.1911. Educ. • 
privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confcc., 1909 ; 
attended Coronation of King, accompan- 
ied by Maharanl, 1911 ; made handsome J 
contributions towards various War Funds I 


and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
Hospital Ship for Mcsoiotainia. Address: 
Nabha, Punjab. 

NAG, Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A., ILL. ’ 
Member, Legislative Assembly, b. 14 Feb* 
1864. w. Miss K. Deo, d . of Rai Saheb P. C* 
Deb of Sylhet. Edvr. : Calcutta Presidency 
College. Professor, Ravenshaw (’oil., Cuttack 
(1886-1890) ; Pleader, Sylhet Judge's Court, 
1890-1892; Member, Assam Provincial 
Service, 1892-1919. Address : Bakshi 
Bazaar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Raja Jadubind Singh, Raja of; 
b. 30 Dec. 1855 ; S. 1874 ; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod lor over nine centuries ; State has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84,097; salute 9 guns. Address : Nagod, Bagh- 
lekhand. 

NAGPUR, Bishop of, since 1903, Right Rev. 
Eyre Chatterton, D.D., F.R.G.S.; b . 22 
July 2863; m. 1910 Lilian Agnes Haig, 2nd 
d. of Henry Alexander Haig, 43, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Educ. : Ilailejbury ; Dublin 
Univ. ; ordained 1887. Head of Dublin 
University Mission, ( hota Nagpur, 1891-1900. 
Publications : The Story of 50 years, Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (8 P.C K.), 1900 : The 
story of Gondwana (Isaac Pitman & Co.), 
1916 ; with the Troops in Mesopotamia, 
1916 ; Mesopotamia Revisited, 1917. Ad- 
d) ess : Bishop’s House, Nagpur. 

NAGPUR, R. C. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini; Fellow of Roy. 8’oc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girt on Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 

1 nto other European languages ; also been 
set to mus-ic; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress ; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. Address: Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

NAIR, Mannath Krisiinan, Dewan Bahadur 
(1915) ; Member, Madras Legislative Council. 
b. August 1870. Educ. : Alatliur ; Calicut ; 
and Chrisiian College and Law College, 
Madras. Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, 
Travancoro High Court, for four years. 
Dewan, Travancore, 1914-JuIy (1920). Ad - 
dress : Palghat, Malabar District. 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NANAK CHAND, Masherud-Dowla, Rai 
Bahadur, C.S.I., C.I.E., Sirdar and Jagirdar 
oi fndore State ; b. 1860 ; Educ . ; Delhi and 
Indore. Minister, Indore State, 1895-1913 
(except for ten months). Address : Santosh* 
kuti, Indore ; Mohalla Dassa, Delhi. 

NANDY, Maharaja Sir Manindra Chan- 
dra, K.C.I.E. ; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council. 
Address'. Kasimbazaar, Bengal. 

NANJUNDAYYA, H. VELPANURU, C J.E. ; 
b. 13 Oct. 1860; Educ.: Wesleyan Mission 
Sch., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
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1004 ; Mem. of Counciland Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court; retired 1016; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Malicsvaram, Bangalore. 

NARIMAN, Sir Temulji Bhicaji, Kt., Chief 
Physician, Parsi Lying-in Hospital; Vice- 
President, College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
b. Naosari, 3 Sep. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M. C.; 
Elphinstone Coll. ; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 
1883; J.P. ; a Syndic in Medicine, 1891; 
a Dean in Faculty of Medicine, 1901-02; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council, 1909; Mem. 
of Provincial Advisory Committee, 1910. 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1913. 
A ddress : Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, H. H. Sri Huzur Raja Sir 
Arjun Singhji Sahib Bahadur of, K.C.l.E. ; 
b. 10 Jan. 1887 ; be longs to Paramar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnikal Rajputs ; s. 1897. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll.; Imp. Cadet Corps. Invested 
1909; State is 734 sq. miles in extent, and 
has population of 1,01,426 ; salute of 11 guns. 
Heir : s. Shri Maharaja Kumar Shri Vikram 
Singh Bahadur, b. 21 Sept. 1909. Address 
Narsingharh. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A , (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, J.P., Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer , Bombay; b. 24 Sept. 1868. Educ. : 
8t. Peter's H. S-, Tanjore ; Pres. Coll., Madras; 
Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law Coll., 
Madras. Headmaster, Aryan H. S., Triplicane, 
Madras ; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, Madras ; 
Fellow of Bombay Univ. and Mern. ol 
Syndicate (1918); Mem., Bandra Munici- 
pality; Pres., Madras Prov. Soe. Confce., 
Kumool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. 
Soc. Confec., Bijapur, 1918. Presidents, 
Mysore Civic and Social Progress Conference, 
1921. Publications : Presidential addresses 
at above conferences : Report of Census ot 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. Address: The 
Indian Social Reformer Office, Fort, Bombay, 
and Iota's Bungalow, Khar Road, Bandra, 
Bombay. 

NATESAN, G. A., head of G. A. Natesan & Co. 
and Editor, The Indian Review, b. 25 
August 1879. Educ. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, Triehinopoly; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec , Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India. Publications : 
chiefly patriotic literature and speeches, etc., 
of public men., “ What India Wants,” 
“ Autonomy within the Empire.’ 5 Address : 
60, Xhambu Chetty Street, Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhovandas Mangaldas, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Sheth or head of Kapol Banya community ; 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mom. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 

NAWANAGAR, H. H. Maharaja Jam Saheb 
of, Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji, K.C.S.I. 
Hon. Major in army; b. Sarodar, 10 Fept. 


1872 ; Educ. : Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First appearance 
lor Sussex C. C. C., 1895; head ot Sussex 
averages same year ; head of Sussex averages, 
1895-1902 ; champion batsman for all England 
in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2*780 mns with an 
average of 59*91 ; went with Stoddart’s All 
England XI. to Australia, 1897-98; served 
European War, 1914-15. Address: Nawa- 
nagar, Kathiawar. 

NEOGY, K shitish Chandra, M.L.A. (non- 
Mahomedan Electorate, Dacca Divn., E., 
Bengal). Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. Journa« 
list. b. 1888. Educ. : Presy Coll., Calcutta. 
DaccaColl.w SreematyLila J)cv.,is a member 
ot thcAIl-lndia Council of the Nat. Lib. Fed 11 . 
Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 
1921. Address : 84, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

NEPAL, Maharaja Chandra Shum Siiere Jung 
Bahadur Rana,G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C. V.O. , D.C.L. , v Oxon , 1908); F.K.G.S., Hon. 
General in British Army; Hon. Colonel of 
4th Gurkha Rifles * Thong-liu-pimma-kokang- 
wang-syan (Chinese 1902) ; Prime Minister 
and Marshal of Nepal ; b. 8 July 1863. Educ. : 
Durbar H. S., Khatmandu. Entered army 
as a Colonel ; Commander-in-Chief, 1901 ; 
Maharaja, Prime Minister, and Marshal, 
1901 , during European War, 1914, presented 
31 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placed whole of military 
resources of State at the King’s disposal. 
Address: Sjngha Durbar, Khatmandu, Nepal. 

NEVILL, Colonel Henry Rivers, B.A.; 
O.B.E., (1919) ; V. D. (1920) ; C.L.E. (1921), 
Indian Civil Service, b. 24 May 1876. m. 
Euphan, d. ot T. Maxwell, Esq. of Irvine , 
Ayrshire. Educ. : Charter House, Oriel 
College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Services, 1899 ; Posted to U. P. 
Commanded U.P. Ilorso, 1913-17 ; services 
placed at disposal of C.-in-C., Novr. 
1917 ; Aastt. Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. 
and from Maich 1921 as G.S.O. 1st Grade ; 
Hon. Colonel. Publications : Dist. Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces. Address : Army 
Headquarters, Simla. 

NEWBOULD, Hon. Mr. Babington Bennett; 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1916; b. 7 March 1867. Educ.: Bedford 
Sell.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Ent. I.C.S., 
1885. Address : 10, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

NIHAL SINGH, REV. CANON SOLOMON, B.A. 
Evangelistic Missionary ; b. 15 Feb. 1852 
Educ.: Covt. H. S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow, ordained, 1801; Hon. Canon 
In All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1900. 
Address : 2, Pioneer ltoad, Allahabad. 

NOLAN, James Joseph, Director of Pub- 
licity, Burma; Journalist, Editor of Rangoon 
Times, 1915-1920; b. Limerick, 7 May 1869. 
Educ. : Cresent Coll., Limerick ; King's Coll., 
London. Asst. Editor, Hearth and Home, 1897, 
Editor, 1906-12 ; late Editor of The Citizen ; 
Editorial staff, Black and White, 1903-12 ; 
Asst. Editor of Canada , 1912-14. Address : 
Pegu Club, Rangoon. 
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NORMAN]), Alexander Robert, M.A.,B.Sc. 
Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., Bombay. 
b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880; Educ.: Royal 
H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address; 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAN, Col. Comdt. Claude Lumsden, 
D.S.O. (1917), M.V.O. (1908), A.D.C. (1918) . 
Comdt , Cavalry School, Saugor, C. P. b. 
19 Feb. 1876. Educ. : Marlborough and 
R. M. 0., Sandhurst, m. Emlyn Margaret, 
d. of Sir Alfred Reynolds, of A}ot Bury, 
Herts. First Commission, 1896. Entered 
Indian Army, 1897. Squadron Oflicer, 
Q.V.O. Corps of Cuides, 1899; served on 
N. W. Frontier, 1897-98 and in Somaliland, 
1906-04 ; Bt. Lt.-Col., 1915 ; Bt. Col., 1918. 
Colonel, 1919. Address: Cavalry School, 
Saugor, C. P. 

NORTON, Eardley, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln’s 
Inn), b. 19 Feb. 1852. Called 1876. Educ. : 
Rugby Sell. ; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad- 
ras (1879). Address: Temple Chambers, 
Calcutta. 

NOYCE, FRANK, I C.S., C.B.E. (1919) ; b. 4 
June 1878. Educ. : Salisbury Sch. and St. Ca- 
tharine’s Coll , Cambridge. m. Enid,rf. of W. 
M. Kirkus, of Liverpool. Entered I.C.S., 1902, 
Served in Madras. Under Sec. to Govt, 
of India, Revenue and Agricultural Dept., 
1912-16. Sec., Indian Cotton Committee, 
1917-18 ; Controller of Cotton Cloths, 1918-19 ; 
Vice-President and subsequently President, 
Indian Sugar Committee, 1919-1920. Pub- 
lication : England, India and Afghanistan 
(1902). 

OBAIDULLA KHAN, Nawabzada Hafiz 
Mohamad Bahadur, C.S.I.; Col.-in-Ch., Bhopal 
Victoria Imp. Ser. Lancers ; Hon. Major, 
British Army ; b. 3 Nov. 1878 : 2nd s. of the 
Begum, Ruler of Bhopal. Educ.: at home 
by private tutors ; A.D.C. to Viceroy, 1906 ; 
Commission as Captain in H. M.’s Army, 
1908 ; accompanied the Begum on pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; takes keen interest in education ; 
is Trustee of M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. Address : 
Jahan Numa Palace, Bhopal. 

OLDFIELD, Hon. Justice Francis Du Pre, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H. C., since 1913 , 
b. 30 June 1869 ; Educ.: Marlborough ; Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge; Fellow, Madras Univ., 1916. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1890. Address: Rutland Gate, 
Madras. 

ORCHHA, H. II. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundel- 
khand, Maharaja Mahindra Sawai, Sir 
Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I. ; b. 1854 ; S. brother 1874. State 
has area of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
of over 300,000. Address : Tikamgarh, 
Bundelkhand. 

PA LANPUR, Captain H. H. Zubda-tul-mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Talky Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. (1920). State has area 
of 1,750 sq. miles and population of over 
200,000. Address : Palanpur. 

PALMER, RT. Rev. E. J. ; see Bombay, Bishop 
of. 

PALMER, Ven. Joseph John Beauchamp, 
M.A.; Archdeacon of Kottayam, since 1907; 


Principal, Cambridge Nicholson Institution, 
Kottayam; b. 10 Feb. I860. Educ : Wells 
G. S. privately ; St. John’s Coll., Camb. Mis- 
sionary, C.M.S., 1891; C.N.I., Kottayam; 
Surrogate, 1908. Address : Kottayam. 

PANNA, H. H. Mahenrda Maharaja Yadven- 
dra Singh of ; K.C.I.E. (1922), />. 1893 ; 
*S. cousin on his deposition, 1902; w.1912, 
Kunvan Shri Manliar Kunvarba, 0 . d. of 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar State; has area of 
2,590 sq. miles, and population of about 
200,000. Address: Patina, Bundelkhand. 

PARANJPYE, The Hon. Mr. Raghunath 
Pukushottam, Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment, since January 1921. b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 
1876; Educ.: Maratha H. S-, Bombay; 
Fergusson Coll., Poona; St. John’s Coil., 
Cambridge (Fell.); Paris ami Gottingen ; First 
in all Univ. exam. in India ; went to England 
as Govt, of India scholar ; bracketed Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899; Pnnc. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-20 ; has 
taken prominent part 111 all social, political, 
and educational movements in Bombay Pres.; 
Vice-Chancellor of now Indian Women’s 
Univ, 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 1916-21. 
Awarded the Kaisar-i-Himl Gold Medal 
in 1916. Publications: Short Lit os of 
Cokhale and Karve. Address: The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

PAREKH, Sir Gokuldas Kahandas, Kt. 
(1921) ; b. 24 Jan. 1847. Educ. : Bombay Uni- 
versity. m. Parsanbai, daughter of Ifargovan* 
das Tribhovandas of Cambay. School Master,’ 
Surat High School, Deputy Inspector, Gujarati 
Schools; Bombay; Pleader; High Court, 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1397-1920 ; presided at Satara Pro- 
vincial Confce., Gujarat Political Confcc., 
Surat, 1919; All-Jndia Social Confec., Bombay, 
1904 ; Temperance Confcc., Lahore, 1909 ; 
and Temperance Coulee., Ahmcdabad, 1916. 
Instituted preliminary inquiries into land 
revenue collection, 1899-1900, which re- 
sulted in special Government inquiry. Ad- 
dress ; New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Raja, Taluqdar 
of Kila Partabgarh, C.I.E, Hon. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mem. ot U. P. Leg. Council; 
b. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PARTABGARH, H. n. SIR RAGHUNATH SINGH 
Bahadur, Maharawat ok; K.C.I.E., b. 
1857; *S. 1890. State has area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 15 
guns. Address : Partabgarh, Raj pu tana. 

PATIALA, H. II. Major-General Sir Biiupin- 

* per Singh, Maharaja Diiihaj of; G.C.S.I., 
<T.C.I.E.,(i.C.B.E„ F.R.G.S.,F .R.Z.S., M.R.A. 
S., M.R.S.A.; b.Oct. 1891; S. father (Sir Rajin- 
dra Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I.), 1900. Educ. : 
Aitchison Coll., Lahore. Patiala is premior 
State of Punjab belonging to the group known 
as Pulkian, is 5,492 sq. miles in extent, and 
has population of 1,407,659. Ruling Prince 
receiving salute of 19 guns. Address : Patiala. 

PATON, Nigel Fairholt, Mauaging Partner. 
Graham & Co,, Calcutta, b. 6 Nov. 1867. m, 
Nora Ermengarde, d. of tho late William 
Skinner, Edinburgh. Educ. : Edinburgh 
Academy and Edinburgh University. 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
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1919-20; Mem., Imp. Legislative .Council, 
1919-20 ; Trustee of the Port ot 
Bombay, 1915-20 ; Major, 15th Bombay Bat- 
talion, A.F.I., Hon. A.D.C. to Governors ot 
Bombay, 1917-1921. Address: 3, Alipore 
Lane, Calcutta. 

PATTANI, Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1915; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19; b. 1862, Educ. : 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PAUL, Kanakarayan Tiruselvam, 0. B. IS. 
(1918), Nat. Gen. Sec., Y. M. Or A. of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Educ.: 
Madras Christian College, Law College, Tea- 
chers’ College, m. Miss K. Narasinga ltao. 
Teacher. Headmaster, College Lecturer, 
Municipal Commissioner and Chairman, 
General Secretary, N.M.S., of India. Ad- 
dress : 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

PEARS, Steuart Edmund, C.I.E., I.C.S; 
Pol. Ag., Khybcr, N.-W. F. Prov., 1912-18; 
Vice-President, Prov. Recruiting Board 
and Ch. Recruiting Officer, N.W.F.P., since 
1918. b. 1875. Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. ; 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Ent. I.C.S. , 1898. 
Address: Peshawar. 

PEASE, Colonel Henry Thomas, C.I.E., 
V.D., A.V.S. ; Hon. A.D.C. to C.-in-C. India, 
Prin., Vet. Coll., Punjab, since 1912; Commdt., 
Punjab L. II. b. 20 July 1862. Educ. : St. 
Edmund’s Coll., Old Hall Green, Ware. 
Insp.-Gen., Civ. Vet. Dept., Simla, 1907-12. 
Address ; Veterinary College, Lahore. 

PECHEY, William Primrose, General Traffic 
Manager, B. B. & C. I. Railway, b. 1 October 
1869. Educ. : Repfcon. In business houses in 
London, 1887-96. Joined Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay, 1896. Assistant Secretary to the 
Agent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, 1898. Assistant 
to General Traffic Manager, 1900. Traffic 
Superintendent, 1909. General Traffic Mana- 
ger, 1918. Acting Agent, 1919. Address : 
Byculla Club, Bombay. 

PERINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, S.J., D.D.; Bishop of. 
Mangalore, since 1910 ; b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ. : various College of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England, and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector and 
Prin. of St. Aloys ius Coll., Mangalore, tor six 
years. Address : Bishop’s House, Mangalore 

PERTAB SINGH, 8m; see Jodhpur, Regent o f , 

PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manookjee, 2nd Baro- 
net ; 8. of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit, j 
2nd son of 1st Baronet ; b. 7th June, 1873 ; 

8 . his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejcebhoy Frarnji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit ; Merchant and 
cotton mill -owner ; Member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council ; J. P. for Bombay ; a Dele- 
gate of Parsee Ch. Matrimonal Court of 
Bombay ; Pres, of Association for Ameliora- 
tion of Poor Zoroastrians in Persia, the 
Petit Charity Funds, Petit Institute, and 
Parsee Orphanage, and Chairman and 


Member of Managing Committees of the 
principal Parsee charitable institutions in 
Bombay ; m. Dinbal ; d. of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, 3rd Bart., and has issue. Address : 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bevan, C.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. Educ : Privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Advocate, 
Calcutta if. Court, 1892 and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oetr. 1020 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : “ Report on 

frauds and bribery in the Commissariat 
Department" ; ‘ ‘ P.‘ W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition). Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, David, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.V.O. b. 1879 
Educ.: Aberdeen [Jniv.; Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915. On 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921. Address: c/o King, King<& 
Co., Bombay. 

PEYTON, Maj.-General Sir William Eliot, 
K.C.B. (1917), K.C.V.O. (1917), C.B. (1913), 

D. S.O. (1898); G.O.C., Unitod Provinces 

District, b. 7 May 1866 ; m. 1st, Mabel 
Maria ; ( d . 1901) ; a. of late Lt.-Gen. Hon. 

E. T. Gage, C.B., 3rd 8. of 4th Viscount 
Gage ; 2nd, 1903, Gertrude, ( d. 1916) ; 
d. of Maj .-General A.R. Lempriere and 
widow of Capt. Stuart Robertson, 14th 
H ussars. Educ. : Brighton College. Enlisted 
7th Dragoon Guards, 1885 ; 2nd Lt., 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, 1887; Capt., 15th Hussars, 1896; 
Major-General, 1914 ; commanded 15th Hus- 
sars, 1903-7 ; served Dongola Expeditionary 
Force, 1896 (despatches, Khedive’s medal 
with two clasps); Soudan, 1897 (dangerously 
wounded and horse speared) ; Soudan, 1898 
(despatches, D.S.O. , 4th class Mcdjidie, clasp); 
South Africa, 1899-1900 (Brevet Lieut. -Col., 
despatches, Queen’s medal, 3 clasps) ; com- 
manded Meerut Cavalry Brigade, 1908-12; 
late Military Secretary to H. E. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India ; Delhi Herald of 
Arms Extraordinary for the occa?ion of 
the Coronation Durbar, 12 Dec. 1911; 
commanded 2nd Mounted Division on Galli- 
poli Peninsula ; action of 21 August 1915 and 
final evacuation 19 Dec. 1915 (despatches 
twice) ; commanded Western Frontier Force, 
Egypt, in expedition against Senussi, in- 
cluding the leoccupation of Barani and 
Solium, and the rescue of the ship- wrecked 
British prisoners of H.M.S. Tara (received 
special thanks of the Admiralty ; despatches) ; 
commanded 40th Division during operations 
in France and Flanders, June 1918-March 1919 
(Commandeur Legion d'Honncur) ; Order of 
the Nile, 2nd Class, 1916. Address: Meerut. 

PIGGOTT, Hon. Mr, Justice Theodore Caro, 
B.A., I.C.S. ; Puisne Judge, Allahabad, since 
1914; b. Padua, 26 Oct. 1867. Educ.: 
Kings wood Sch. Bath ; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Enfc. I.C.S., Jud. Commsr. of Oudh, 1911. 
Address : High Court, Allahabad. 

PIGOTT, Lt.-Col. Robert Edward Pember- 
ton, C.I.E., V.D., M.I.E.E. ; Ch. Elec. Eng., 
B.B. & C. I. Ry., since 1908 ; Lt.-Col. Commdg. 

B. B. & C. I. Ry., Regiment, A.F.I.; b. 6 Oct 
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I860, s. of Col. E. C. Pomberton-Pigott, 
late of the Essex Regt. Educ. : Trent Coll., 
Nottingham. Commanded 12th (Service) 
Bn. Suffolk Regt. in France during tne war. 
Address : Bombay. 


PRICE, Edwin Lessware, B.A. (Oxon). 
Bar-at-law, O.B.E. Member, Legislative As- 
sembly; Merchant, Karachi, b. 8 July 1874. 
Address : “ Newcroft ”, Sbizni Itoad, Kara- 
chi. 


PILKINGTON, Harry Seymour Hoyle, C.I.E., 
M.V.O. ; Postmaster-General, United Provin- 
ces. b. 1869. Ent. Ind. P.O., 1890 ; Asst, 
Dir.-Gen., 1909-16; served with F. P. O. in 
China Exp., 1900-02 ; took charge oi postal 
arrangements during visits to India of Prince 
and Princess ot Wales, 1905-06 ; Ameer ol 
Aighanistan, 1900-07 ; and King George and 
Queen Mary, 1911-1912 ; Dir., Postal Services 
with Indian Forces in France, 1914-1916 ; 
mentioned in despatches. Address: Nagpur. 

POSA, MAUNG, I.S.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1892, 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. ; St. Paul’s 
R.O M. Sell., Toungoo. Senior Member, 
Burma Probv. Jd. Her. since 1911 ; 
Interpreter to Prince of Wales during visit to 
Burma, .Tan. 1906. Also to three Viceroys, 
1898, 1901, 1908 ; Hist. Judge, 1916; Oifg 
Sessions Judge, 1918; "Retired June, 1918; 
Asstt. Dir. Recruiting, July to Deer. 1918. 
Address : Thaton. 

PRASAD, Ganesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. ; 
University professor of Mathematics at 
Benares Hindu University; President of the 
Benares Mathematical Society, b. 15 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Pallia ; Allahabad ; Cambridge ; 
Gottingen, Member of Court Conuoil and 
Senate, Hindu Univ.; Fellow of the Allahabad 
Univ. ; formerly Univ. Professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Calcutta Univ. Publications 
“ Constitution of Matter and Analytical 
Theories of Heat” (Berlin, 1903) ; text-hooks 
on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); and 
many other original papers published in 
the mathematical and scientific journals of 
England, Germany, Italy and India during 
1900-1920. Address ; 37, Benares Cantt. 
PRASAD, The Hon. Mr. justice jwalaj 
B. A., LL B. Puisno Judge, Patna High Comt> 
since 1916 ; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
1875. m. 1888, d. of Munshi Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Commissio- 
ner. Educ. : Patna College, Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courts, Fellow of Patna University. 
Address : Patna. 

PRATAB SINGH, Sir ; see Jodhpur, Regent of. 
PRATT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward 
Millard ; Judge, High Court, Bombay, 1918 ; 
b. 29 August 1865 ; Educ. : Dulwich Coll, 
and Univ. Coll., London. Appointed I. C. S., 
1886; Dist. and Scss. Judge, 1897; Leg. 
Jem., 1905 : Jud. Commsr. of Sind, 1910. 
Address : Crismill, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PRATT, Frederick, I.C.S. ; Commissioner, 
Central Division, Bombay Presidency, 
b. 4 Dec. 1869. Educ. ; Dulwich Coll.; 
Hertford Coll., Oxford. Address: 19, Queen’s 
Gardens, Poona. 

PRICE, Venerable Cyril, M.A.; Archdeacon 
of Nagpur, since 1910. Educ.: King Edwards’ 
Sch., Birmingham ; Worcester Coll., Oxford. 
Priest, 1891 ; Senior Chaplain, 1910. Address: 
Jubbulpore. 


PRITHWIS Chandra Ray, Editor-in-Chief 
ot the Jienqalee (Calcutta), b. 1870. m. 1888, 
2nd d. of Bab u Dwarkanath Roy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymensingh) Educ.: Mymeusingli 
Zilla School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Editor of the Indian WMd from 1905-1914 ; 
Founder of the National Liberal League, 
Calcutta ; Secretary, 21st and 26th Sessions 
of tho Indian National Congress held in 
Calcutta in 1906 and 1911 ; Secretary, Ben- 
gal Social Reform Association from 1908 
to 1914 ; Member of the Moderate Deputa- 
tion to England, 1919, and the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Delegate to England in 1920. Pub- 
lications : “ Poverty Problem in India,” 

' Indian Famines ”, “ Our Demand for Self- 
Government”, and “ A Scheme of Indian 
Constitutional Reforms.” Address : 174, 

Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

PROES, Ernest Marinus, C.s.I. (1921) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Govt.. P.W.T)., 
Bombav. b. Oct. 28, 1871. m. Alice M.E. Go- 
urdon de Genoulhac. Educ. Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Coopers Hill. Asstt. and 
Exec. Engineer, P.W.D. ; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., P. W. I).; Superintending Engineer, 
P.W.D.; C.R.E. of the B.K. Force in Franco 
1914-17; Address : P.W.D. Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

PUDUKOTA, H. H. Raja Martand Bhairava 
Tondiman Bahadur, Raja of, G.C.I.E., 
b . 1875; s. grandfather ; 1886; m. 1915. State 
has area of 1,178 sq. miles, and population 
of 411,886 and has been ruled by Tondiman 
dynasty from time immemorial. Salute 
11 guns. Address : Pudukota. 

PUDUMJEE, NoWROJUll, 1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay ; C.I.E. ; 6. 1841 ; Educ. : 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. ol Bombay Leg. Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDASTHAKURDAS,C.I.E.(1910), 
Addl. Mem. Leg. Council (1916); Cot- 
ton Merchant; b. 30 May 1879; Educ.: Elph. 
Coll., Bombay. Trustee of Port of Bombay; 
Chairman, Bombay Cotton Exch. ; Member 
of Indian Railways Committee, 1920-21. Ad- 
dress : Malabar Castle, The Ridge, Bombay. 

PURVES, Robert Egerton, C.I.E. ; P. W. D., 
retired ; b. 1859 ; Educ. : Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14: retired, 1914; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton Sc Co.. Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of; see Benzigcr, Rfc. Rev. 
A. M. 

RADHANPUR, H. H. Mahomfd Jalaltidhin- 
khan Babt, Bahadur, Nawab of; b . 1 
April 1889 ; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan 
Educ.\ Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot, S. brother , 
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1910 ; State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 65,567 ; Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress; ltadhanpur. 

RAGHUNATHDAS RAI BAITADUR, DlWAN 
Bahadur Chaube, C.S.I. ; b. Nov. 1849; 
Educ. : Humes II. S., Etawah; Govt. Coll, 
Agra. Entered Native State Service in 
Rajputana; was Mem. of State Council, 
Kotnh; Diwan, Kotah State, since 1896. 
Address : Kotah. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., Kt. 
(1919) ; Judge, Madras High Court, since 
1908. b September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum, Educ.: Government High School, 
Midnapore ; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 
practised as Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the R 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15 , 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
Oetober 1916, and July to October 1919 
Publication : “ Principles of Mahomedan 

Jurisprudence.” Address : College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

RAH1MTOOLA, -Sir Ibrahim, Kt., C.I.E. ; 
Mem., Exec. Council, Bombay ; was Mem. oi 
Imp. Council; Mem., Bombay Leg. Council, 
b. May 1862. Address : Pedder Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, George, C.K.T. (1921), C.I.E. (1918), I 
Ch. Sec. to Govt, of Bihar and Orissa since 1 
1919. b. 11 Feb. 1875. Educ. Edin- 

burgh Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford, 
Entered I.C.S., 1899. Under-Sec. to Govt, j 
of India, Commerce and Industries Dept., ! 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Comttee. ; 
1914-16 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, : 
Finance Dept., 1910-19. Address. V. S. Club, ' 
Calcutta. 

llAJARATHNA MUDALTYAR, Pakam, C.I.E., 
Diwan Bahadur; served in Sait Dept, since 
1860; Insp.-Gon., Registration, 1896; Mein, 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902. Address. 
Madras. 

RAJKOT, Thakur Saiieb Lakhaji Bowaji. 
b. 17 Dec. 1885. Educ.: ltajkumar Coll., 
Rajkot. State has area oi 282 sq. miles, and 
population of 49,938; Salute of 9 guns 
Address : Rajkot. 

RAJ WADE, Col. Ganpatrao Raghunath 
Rao Rata, Mashir-i-khas Bahadur 
ShauKAT-JunG, C.B.E.; A.D.C. to H. E. 
The Viceroy ; Army Member, Gwalior Govt, 
and Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; 
Member of His Highness’ Majlis-i-Khas; ranks 
as First Class Sardar in tho Bombay Presidency 
b Jan. 1884. Educ. : Victoria Collage ; 
Address : Gwalior. 

RAMPAL, Raja; see Kutlehr. 

RAMPUR, Col. H. H. ALU ah, Farzand-i* 
Dilpizir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia, Mukhlis 
UD-DAULAH, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-um- 
asa, Nawab Sir Sayed Mohammad Hamd 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaip Jung ; G.c. S.I. 
(1921), G.C.I.E., C.C.V.O. ; A.D.C. to King 
Emperor; b. 81 Aug. 1875; S. 1889. State 
has area of 892 sq. miles and population 
ol 531,712 ; Salute of 15 guns. Address ; 
JUmpur State, U, P, 


RANGOON, Bishop of, since 1910 ; Rt. Rev* 
Rollkstone Sterritt Fyefe, D.D. m. 1914» 
Annis, d. of late Herbert Hardy of Danhurst, 
Sussex, one s Educ. ; Clifton Coll., Emmanuel 
Coll., Cam. ; Ordained, 1894; S. P. G. Mis- 
sionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. Address : 
Bishop’s Court, Rangoon. 

HANJITSINHJI ; see Nawanagar. 

RANKIN, The Hon. Mr. Justice George 

1 Claus, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 12 
August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy Sayer. 
Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister 
(Lincoln’s inn) 1904. Practised on Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery, 1916-18. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

RAO, Rao Sahib S. M Raja Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review, b. 24 December 
1876. Educ: S. P. G. and St. Joseph’s 
College. Triehinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Feudatory and Zemindari Indiain 1919. Ad- 
dress ; Triehinopoly and 16, Harrington Road, 
Chet pet, Madras. 

RAUCH, Joseph Samuel Phelps, Col. in the 
Salvation Army, b April 1, I860, m. Janie 
Scott. Educ. : Cape Town (South African Col- 
lege). Has served in the Salvation Army as 
Chief Secretary respectively in Germany, S. 
Africa and Holland Has also been Territorial 
Commander of the West Indies and subse- 
quently of Gujarat, W. India; also served on 
the International Staff in London. Address : 
Broadway, George Town, Madras. 

RAWLINSON, 1st Baron, cr. 1919 ; Henry 
Seymour Rawlinson, 2nd Bt., er. 1891 ; 
G.C.B., cr. 1919; K.C.M G ,cr. 1918; G.C.V.O., 
cr. 1917 ; K C B , er. 1915 ; C.B. 1900 ; 
Commander-in-Chief in India since Nov. 1920; 
b 20 Feb 1864 ; e s. of Maj -Gen. Sir Hemy 
Crcswick Rawlinson, Bt., and Louisa, d oi H. 
Seymour Knovle Wilts, S. father 1895 ; m. 
1890, Meredith, 0 d. of Coleridge J. Kennard. 

I Educ. : Eton ; R. M C. Sandhurst ; St a if 
College, Cambcrley (P.S.C.). Entered 60th 
K.R. Riiles, 1884 ; A.D.C. to Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
1887 ; served with Mounted Infantry, Burma 
campaign (medal and clasp) ; resigned A.- 
D.-C.-ship and returned to England, 1889 ; 
entered Staff College, 1892 : exchanged into 
Coldstream Guards, 1892; served in 
Soudan campaign as D.A.A.G. to Lord 
Kitchener, 1898 ; present at battles of 
Atbara and Khartoum (medal and two 
clasps, despatches twice) ; served in 8. 
African ivai (two medals and eight clasps) ; 
A.A.G. (Ladysmith siege), Natal, 1899 ; A. 
A.G. Headquarters, S. Africa, 1900 ; com- 
manded Mobile Columu, 1901-2 (despatches 
three times) ; European war, 1914-18; 
commanded the Fourth Army despatch! s 
twice, K.C.B., prom. Maj. -General K.c.M. 
G.) ; Commandant, Staff College, 1903-0 ; 
commanded 2nd Brigade, Aldershot, 1907-9; 
commanding 3rd Division, Salisbury 
Flain, 1910 ; General, 1917 ; Member of 
Army Council ; Grand Officers, Legion of 
Honour ; Order of Danilo (Montenegro) 
1st Class, 1917 ; commanded H. M. Forces 
in North Russia, ;919; 1st Class Order of 
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Leopold, Belgium ; 2nd Class Order ol St. 
George, Russia. Publication : The Officers’ 
Note-book. Address : Army Head Quarters, 
India. 

RAWLTNSON, Hugh GEORGE; Principal, 
Kamatak Coll., Dharwar ; b. 12 May 1880 ; 
Educ. : Market Bosworth Grammar Sch. 
and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge ; (Exhi- 
bitioner and Scholar; BA,, 1st Class; 
Classical Tripos, 1002; M.A. 1008); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908. Entered i.E.S. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908 ; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914; ditto , Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1016; Aptd. 
to Kamatak Coll., Dharwar, 1917. Publi- 
cations: Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies ; Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha ; Intercourse between 
India and the West; The Beginnings of 1 
British India ; An Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat : New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala. Address : Dharwar. 

RAY, Mahendranath, C.r.E., M.A., B.L. ; 
Vakil, Calcutta High Court ; ea-Mom., Bengal I 
Council; b, Oct. 1802. Educ. : Presidency I 
Coll., Calcutta. Mem. of Syndicate, Calcutta 
Univ., since 1910. Address'. 8, Khooroo 
Road, Howrah, and 2, Boloram Bose’s 1st 
Lane, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

RAV, Profulla Chandra, C.T.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.) ; Ph. D. (Cal.) ; Sen. Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta; b. Bengal, 1801. 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912. 
DeanofFac. of Sc. Univ. of Calcutta, 1915. 
Address : College of Science, Calcutta. 

READING, 1st Earl of., cr. 1917; Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs, Viscount Erleioh, cr. 1917; 1st 
Viscount Reading, cr 1910 ; Baron, cr. 1914 ; 
Kt, cr. 1910; G.C.B , cr. 1915; P.C. 1911, 
K.C.V.O., cr. 1911 ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India since April, 1921 Lord 
Chief Justice of England, 1913-21 president ! 
of Anglo-French Loan Mission to U.S.A., 
1915; Special Envoy to U.S.A., 1917; High 
Commissioner and Special Ambassador to 
U.S.A., 1918 ; First Attorney-General to be- j 
come Member of Cabinet, 1912. b London, 
10 Oct. 1800 ; 2nd s. of late Joseph H, Isaacs, ! 
merchant in City of London; m. 1887, Alice I 
Edith, G.B.E., 3rd d. ot late Albert Cobcn, 
merchant, City of London : one s. Educ. 
UnivcrsltyCollaege School; Brussels; Hanover. 
Bencher of Middle Temple, 1904; Solicitor- ! 
General, 1910; Attorney-General, 1910*13 ; 
K.C. 1898; M.P. (L.) Reading, 1904-13 i 
Heir : s. Viscount Erlcigh. Address : Simla 
or Delhi. 

READYMONEY, Sir Jehanghier Cowasjee j 
JEHANGHIER; see Jehanghier. 

REED, Sir Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow;; Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, since 1907 ; b. Bristol, 1872 ; m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India , 1897 ; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
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Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905 06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardin go Memorials; Ex Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. II. Represented Western India 
at linn. Press tonfoe., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Bombay. 

RETD, William Jam fs, C.S.T , Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, Assam. 
b. 1871. Educ. Glasgow H. S ; Emmanuel 
Coll , Cambridge ; Ent, ICS, 1891. Address’. 
Shillong, Assam. 

RICE, Walter Francis, C.S.I., Ch. Sec., Burma, 
since 1907; Mem. oi Lt. -Gov.’s Council, since 
1909; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council. 
Educ. : Morrison’s Acad., Crieff ; Bnlliol Coll., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1890; Sec. to Govt., 
1905. Address : Secretariat, Rangoon. 

R1MINGTON, Major-General Joseth 
CAMERON, CB., 1916; C.S.I., 1918; R.E., 
Director. Military Works, irom Feb. 1919 to 
July 1921. b. 20 Sept. 1864. Enid, army 
1884 ; served Burma, 1886 (medal two clasps) 
European war (Mesopotamia), 1915-1916 
(prom. Major-General despatches, C. B. 
<fe C S I.) Address: Messrs. Cox & Co., 10 
Charing Cross, S. W , 1. 

RIVINGTON, Rev. Cecil Stansff.lt> ; 
Kaibor-I-Hind Gold Medal (1918) ; Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombay ; Supdt. ot 
S.P.G. Missions in Canarese-speaking district 
of Bombay Diocese ; Hon. Canon ot St. 
Thomas Cathedral, Bombay ; b. London, 
1853. Educ : Rugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1879. Publications : Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology (all in Marathi). Address : Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

ROBERTS, Lt.-Col. Sir James Reid, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), I.M.S. 
h. 24 Jan. 1861. m. d, of Col. W. P. War- 
burton, C.S.T., late Dir. Gen., I.M.S. Educ.'. 
Dollar ; Lausanne ; Middlesex Hosp., London ; 
Durham Coll, of Med. Ent. 1 M.S., 1888. 
Agency Surgeon, Gilgit, 1890 ; Residency 
Surgeon, Indore, 1901-1912; Administrative 
Medical Officer for C.I., 1906-12 ; Surgeon 
to the Viceroy, 1912-10; served Chin- Lushai 
Expedition, 1889-90, Huinzanagar Expedition, 
1891 (despatches, medal two clasps); Kt. of 
Grace, Order of St. John of Jerusalem; re- 
tired in 1919. Address. Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay ; or Messrs. King, 
King & Co., Bombay. 

ROrUNSON, sir Sydney Maddock,kt.. Chief 
Judgesinen 1920. b. 3Dec,1805 .Educ. Hereford 
Cath. Sch. : Brasenose Coll., Oxford. Called 
to Bar, Middle To mule, 1888 ; Govt. A civ. 
and Leg Rem. to Punjab Govt. Puisne Judge, 
Ch Court of L. Burma, 1908*1920. 
Add) ess : 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 

ROBINSON. Maj -Gen. William Henry 
Banner, C.B. (1915), K.TJ.S. (1919); Offg. 
Director-General, l.M S , 1921 ; b. December 
1803. Educ. : High School. Dublin ; Carmi- 
chael Medical School, and R.C.S.I. m. 
Elsie, d. of the late W. D, Butcher, M.R.O.S. 
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Entered 1880. Residency Surgeon, 

Jaipur, Bikaner ; C.M.O., Rajputana ; 
I.G.C. Hospitals ; Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, C. P.; served in Burma (1880) ; 
Chin Hills ; Waziristan ; Chitral : 
Tirah and with Indian Eyped. Force 
in Egypt ; Dy T)ir., Med. Services, 
Egypt*, 1914-17 ; Hon. Surgoon to the King ; 
Suigeon-General, Bengal, 1918. Address • U.S. 
Club, Calcutta. 

RONALDSHAY, Earl of ; Lawrence John 

l. UMLEY I>UND 4 «i, G.C.I.F., Gov. ot Bengal, 

since 1917 ; c. sure. s. ot 1st Marquess oi 
Zetland; h. 11 June 1870 ; m. 1907, Cicely, 
2nd d. of Col. Mervyn Archdale, late 12th 
Lancers ; one s, three d.\ Educ. : Harrow ; 
Trin. Coll., Camb. Trave lled Ceylon, 1898; 
India, 1899-1900 ; Persia, 1900-01; Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, Central Asia, Siberia, 1903; 
Japan, China, Burma, 1900-07 ; A.D.C., 

Viceroy’s Staff, India, 1900 ; M.P. (U.) Horn- 
sey Division, Middlesex, 1907-10. Address : 
Govt. House, Calcutta. 

ROTHFELD, OTTO, I.C.S., B.A. (Oxon,), 
F.R.G.S.; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bombay, since Feb. 1920. b. 3 Oct. 1876. 

m. Frances Eleanor, d. of Sir Charles, 
Cameron, Bart., of Balclutlia. Educ.: 
George Watsons’ ('oil., Edinburgh ; Merton 
Coll., Oxford; 1st class Mods.; 1st class 
Lit. Hum. Came to India, 1899 ; Pol. 
Agent in Kathiawar, 1904 ; Collector of 
Broach, 1911-13, and subsequently Collec- 
tor of East Khandesh, Sukkur and Surat. 
Publications : Indian Dust: Life and its 
Puppets. With Pen and Rifle in Kistwar ; 
Impressions of Co-operation in France and 
Italy; Women of India and Waq’aya. 
Address : Forth Yeravda, Poona. 

ROUSE, Alexander Macdonald, C.I.E., 
Supdt. Works, Deihi ; b. 14 Sep. 1878 ; Educ : 
St. Paul’s Sch.; R.I.E.C. Cooper's Hill. 
Address : Delhi. 

ROW, Rao Bahaditr Conjeeveram Krishna- 
SWAMI, M.L A. (nominated) ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Raranad. b. 1807. Educ. ; 
Presv. Coll., Madras, m. a grand-daughter- 
of the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, k.c.s.t, 
I., Vakil, Madras High Court, 1889. Joined 
Provincial Judicial Service, 1894. Address ; 
Kamalalaya, Mylapore, Madras. 

ROW, Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Row 
Ramachandra ; Secretary to Government of 
Madras, b. 27 September 1871, Educ. : 
Trivandrum and Presidency College, Madras. 
Statutory Civil Service, 1890-92. Transferred 
to Provincial Service. Collector, Registrar, 
Co-op. Credit Societies. Address : Madras. 

ROY, Rt. Rev. Augustin ; Bishop of Coimba- 
tore, since 1904 ; 0 . France, 1863. Address : 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, The Hon. Raja Promada Nath; Member, 
Council of State and Zemindar 01 Bengal . 
b. 29 Jan. 1873. Educ. at Raj Shahye Col- 
lege and Presidency College ; Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1910*12. Ad- 
dress : 163, Lower Circular Road. Calcutta 

JIOYAl»-DAWSON, Frederick George, 

^I,I.O.E., V,D, ; Citfef Engineer with the 


Railway Board, and Chairman, Indian Ry. 
Bridge Committee, January 1919 to March 
1921. b. 1 June, 1807. m. Ro°o, d of the late 
Major I vneh. Educ.: Elizabeth Coll., Guemsy 
and Cooper’s Hill; Appointed Assistant En- 
gineer, State Railways, 1889 ; Chief Engi- 
neer, N W. Railway 1917 ; Sonr. Government 
Inspector of Railways, Lucknow, June 1918, 
Publications : Technical papers including 
"Employment of Military Labour on the 
Agra-Dclhi Chord” and "In-flow of water 
into W’ells in the Punjab.” “ Train Resis- 
tances,” etc. Address: c/o India Office, 
London. 

RTJNCHORELAL, Sir Gtrijaprasad CniNU- 
BHAI Madhavlal, 2nd Bt.; b. 19 Apr. 1906. 
#. of 1st Bt. and Sulochna, d. of Chunilal 
Khushalrai; S. father 1910. [Father was 
first member of Hindu community to receive 
baronetcy.] Heir : none. Address : Shah- 
pur House, Ahmedabad. 

RUSSELL, Charles Lennox Somerville; 
b. 10 July 1872. Educ. : Rugby ; St. John’s 
Col!., Camb.; Ent. I. C. S., 1893; travelled 
through Baluchistan, Persia, and Central 
Asia, overland to Europe ; Sp. duty in For. 
Dept, of Govt, of India, 1908-1909 ; Resident 
at Indore, 1909-1912, and again 1913-15 
Resident, Baroda. 

RUTH VEN, 9th Baron, Brig. -Gen. Walter 
Patrick Hore-Ruthvfn, C.B. (L919); 
C.M.G. (1915); D.S.O. (1900); G.O.C., 

Bangalore Brigade ; b. London, 0 Juno 
1870; e s. of 8th Baron Ruthvcn and Lady 
Caroline Gore, d. of 4th Earl of Arran ; 
m. Jean Leslie, o.d. of late Norman 
Lampson of The Farm House, Pont Street, 
S.W. Educ. : Eton. Served South Africa, 
1899-1901 (despatches, thrice, Queens; 
medal with King’s medal with 9 clasps) ; 
European War, 1914-18 (despatches seven 
times, C.B., C.M.G. , prom. Colonel). Address: 
Bangalore. 

RTJTLAM, Col. H. H. Sir Sajjan Singh.ti, 
K.C.S.T. Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of Rutland. 
b. 13 Jan. 1880 ; S. father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, 
K.C.I.E.), 1893; m. 1902, d. of It. H. Rao of 
Kufcch. State has area of 871 sq. miles and 
population of 85,490; salute of 13 guns; 
(local 15) ; descended from younger branch 
of Jodhpur family, and maintains moral 
supremacy over Rajput chiefs in Malwa ; 
served European War (France) 1915 and 1916. 
Address : The Palace, Rutlam. 

SABNIS, Rao Bahadur R. V., B.A., C.I.E.; 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1898 ; b. 1 April 
1857. Educ. : Rajaram H. S., Kolhapur; 
Elphinstonc Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. 
Dept; held offices of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. 
Rev. Officer, Kolhapur ; Mem. of Royal Soc. 
of Arts, East India Assoc.; Roy. Asiatic Soc., 
Bombay Br. Address : Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Nawab Seedee Ibrahim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan-Mubarzarut Dawla Nasrat 
Jung Bahadur, Nawab of; A.D.C. ; b. 
1886, and succeeded as an infant in following 
year. Installed May 1907; Hon. Captain, 1909. 
Major, 1921. State has area of 49 sq. miles, 
and populatiQn of 60,000 ; salute qf 9 gUns 
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Educ. : Rajkuraar Coll., Raj koto; Mayo Coll.» 

Ajincre ; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served G.E.A. 
in 1914-15. Address : Sachin, Surat. 

8AGRADA, ItT. Rev. Emmanuel ; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina, since 1909. b. Lodi, 1860. Address : 
Toungoo, Burma 

8ATLANA, His Highness Raja Sahkb Dilkep 
Singhji Bahadur of, b. 18 March 1891 ; 
succeeded the Cadi, 14 Julv 1919. m. first 
to the daughter of H. Tl. the Malmrawat 
of Partabgarh and after her death to the 
daughter of the Rao of Meja in Udaipur 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, saluto 11 guns 
Cave contribution of Rs. 60,000 to British 
War expenses and various funds pertaining to 
War. Address : Sailana, C. I. 

ST. JOHN, Lt.-Colonel Henry Beauchamp, 
C.I.E.; O.B.E.; Resident, Western Rajputana 
States. 5.26 Aug. 1874. Educ.'. Sandhurst. 
Ent. Army, 1893. Address : The Resi- 
dency, Jodhpur. 

SAMS, Hubert Arthur, C.I.E. (1919). Post- 
master-General, Bombay Circle, since April 
1920. b. 3 May 1875. m. Millieent 
Helen Langford. Educ.: St. Paul’s School, 
Pcterhousc, Cambridge, B.A. (1897). Entered 
I C.S., 1898 Punjab Commission, 1899-1907 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Birector of Postal Services, 
M.E.F., 1917-19; Temp. Ll.-Coh, R.E., 
Aug. 1917 — May 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Address : Byculla 
Club, Bombay. 

SAMTHAR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. ; b. 8 Nov. 
1865 ; S. 1896. Address : Samthar Bundel- 
khand. 

SANDBROOK, John Arthur ; Editor of 
The Englishman, Calcutta, since 1910 ; b. 3 
May 1876. Educ. : Swansea G. S. Ent. 
Journalism, 1892 ; Ch. Asst. Editor, Western 
Mail , Cardiff, 1902-10; served in S. African 
War. Address : 9, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

SANDERSON, Sir Lancelot, Kt., K.C. ; 
Ch. Justice of Bengal, since 1915 ; b. 24 Oct. 
1863. Eiuc. : Elstrcc ; Harrow; Trin. Coll., 
Camb. Called to Bar , Inner Temple, 1886 ; 
M.P. (U.) Appleby Div., Westmorland, 
1910-15 ; Recorder of Wigan. 1901-15. 
Address : 7, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

SANJANA, Shams-ttl-Ulema Dastur Darab 
Pkshotan, B.A., J.l*. Senior Head 

Priest of the Parsis, Bombay ; b. 18 Govern 
her 1857. m. Shirinbai Rustomji B. Badshah 
Educ : Elpbinstone High School, Proprie- 
tary School, and Elphinstono College, Hon 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pahlav 
University of Bombay, 1887 ; Principal, 
Sir Jainsetji Zarthosti Madressa ; Editor 
and translator, “ Pahlavi Dinkard,” of which 
Vol. 17 is now in the press. Has preached a 
number of religious sermons and published 
many English and Gujarati books on Parsi 
history and religion. Address : 85, Cumhalla 
Hill, Bombay. 

SANKARAN NAIR, Sir Chettur, Kt. cr. 
1912; C.T.E., 1904; B.A., B.L., b. 11 July 
1857. Educ. : Madras Presidency College. 
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High Court Vakil ; Govt. Pleader and Pub; 
Prosecutor to the Govt of Madras ; Advocate- 
General for some time acting, then permanent 
Judge, High Court, Madras; for many years a 
member of Madras LegK Council ; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraoti; President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal : Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in India, 1915-1919; Mom. of Council of the 
Secretary [of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Address : The India Office, Whitehall, 
London. 

SAO, Sir Moung, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., Sawbwa of 
Yawng Hwe, Burma; Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council. Address : Yawng llwo, Shan States, 
Burma. 

SARDAR GITOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI 
Sir, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. 

SARMA, Tiie Hon. Rao Bahadur B. Narasi- 
mheswara. Member of Gov< rnor- General's 
Executive Council (for Rev , Agri. and P.W. 
Depts.). b. Jan. 18G7. Educ. Hindu Colh, 
\ izagapatam ; Rajamundiy Coll, and Prosy. 
Col!., Madras. Subsequently teacher, Pro- 
fessor, and at the bar in Yizagapatam and 
Madras. Address : Simla. 

SARVADHIKARY, SIR BETA PRASAD, KT., 
C.I.E. ; M A , B L. (Calcutta), LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca) Vidya 
Sudhakar (Bhatparag), late Vice-Chan., 
Calcutta Univ.; Mem. of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, b. 1861 m. 1883 Nngcndranandini, 

2 s. and 1 d. Edu : Rameshwarpore, Sanskrit 
College, Presidency College ; Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun Corpn. of 
Calcutta ; * Mem. of Imp. Lib. Comm. ; 
Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., various literary 
societies; Mem., B. I. Assoc.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sahitya Parisliat, Address : Prasadpur 
20, Suri Lane, Calcutta. 

«ASTRT, CALAMUR VFjERAVALLI Kttmarasami, 
b. Julv 1870. Educ . ; Presy. and Law Colls., 
Madras. B.A (1890); B.L. (1893); Vakil, 1894; 
Judge, Small Causes Court, 1905-06; Judge, 
Madras City Court, 1906-12 ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Gan i am, 1912-14 ; Member of 
the Rowlat Committee, 1918 ; Chairman, 
Labour Committee, 1920 Judge, Madras High 
Court, 19J4-20, member. Criminal Procedure 
Code Committee, 1917. Address; Kalamur 
House, Madras, N.E. 

SCOTT, Maj-Gen. Thomas Edwin, C.B. (1917), 
D.S.O. (1897), OI.J3. (1900), G.O.C. and 
Political Resident, Aden, since 1920. b. 6 
March 1867. m. Renira Josephine, d. of the 
late Rev. E. M. Chaplin. Entered Army 1888. 
Served N. W. frontier, 1891; Waziristan field 
force; 1894-95; East Africa, 1895-96; Uganda, 
1897-98. China, 1900; Mesopotamia and East 
Africa ; Military Sec. to the C-in-C.in India 
(General Sir; Charles Monro); G. O. C., 
Bangalore Bde„ 1919-20, Address ; Aden. 
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SEAL, Brajfndran 4th, M.D., Ph.D. ; George 
V., Prof, of Mental and Moral Science, Calcutta 
Univ., since 1914 ; b. 3 Sep. 1804. Educ. : 
Gen. Asst. Coll. ; (Ch. of Scotland) Calcutta 
Univ. ; Del., Orientalist Congress, Home, 
1899 ; opened discussion at 1st Univ. Races 
Congress, London, 1911 ; Mem. Simla, Com- 
mittee for drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 
1905. Address: 25, Rammohon Shaw Lane, 
Dull Street, Calcutta. 

SEDDON, Charles Norman, l.C.S. (retired), 
b. 18 Dec. 1870. Educ. ; Liverpool College 
and Balliol College, Oxford, m. Helena, d. 
of the late J. F. Braga. Service in l.C S , in 
Bombay; Presidency. Special Famine Oiliter 
in Kathiawar in 1900. Administarator, 
Nawanagar State; First Assist. Resident, 
Baroda; Settlement Commr. Amatva and 
oirg. Dewan of Baroda, Settlement Com- 
missioner, Bombay, Commr , Central Division, 
Bombay for some years Presdt., Civil and 
Military Exam. Comttee., Bombay, B ('forms 
Commissioner and temporary member of 
Bombav Executive Council, 1920; Member 
of the Council of State, Feb. 1921 ; Revenue 
Minister, Baroda, October 1921. Address', 
Baroda. 

SELL, Rev. Canon E., B.D., (Lambeth), 
D. D., \Edin.) ; Fellow, Madras Univ., Cli. 
Financial Adviser M. Soe.. Madias, b. 1839, 
Educ. : C.M.S. Coll. London. Arr. in India, 
1865; Numerous publications on the 
history of Islam. Address : Vepcry, Madras. 

SrEN, J 1TENDRANATH, M.A.; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903 ; 
b 1875 vi. 1899, Educ. Hindu Sell.; Presi- 
dency Co 1. ; City (’oil. and Sc Assoc , Calcutta, 
Publications : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address ; 25 
or 1, Muddun Mohun Sen’s Street, Calcutta 

SETALVAD, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Hari- 
Lal, C.I.E., Bar-at-Law, Ag. Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Bombay, Address . Bombay. 

SETHNA, The Hon. Mr. Phiroze Cursetjee, 
B.A., J.P., O.B.E., (1918); Member, the 
Council of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager, 
Sun Life Assurance Co , of Canada. Address ; 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SHADI, LAL, SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A, 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.O.L. Hon. (Oxford), 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar, (Oxford), 
1896; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn.), 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899 ; Chief Justice 
High Court, Lahore, b. Mav 187t; Educ.' 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1913 ; Oflfg. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914; 
Permanent Judge 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjab Univ to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 * and 1913. Fellow aud Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publication : Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Preemption Act, etc. Address ; 

i Lahore. 

SHAFI The Hon. sir Mian Muhammad, 
K.O.S.I. (1922) ; C. I. E. Education Member, 


Govt, of India (1919), b. 10 March, 1869. 
Educ. : Government College and Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, Scholar and 
Barrister (Middle Temple); President, All 
India Muslim League, 1913; Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh ; President, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conference, 1910; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 1917- 
1919 ; President, Punjab Prov. Bar Confce., 
1919 ; Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
and Imperial Legislative Council from 1909- 
1919. Publications Punjab Tenancy Act 
with notes;” “ Provincial Small Cause Courts 
Act with notes and Law of Compensa- 
tion for Improvements in British India. 
Address : Simla or Delhi. 

SII4H, Hon. Sir Lalt.ubiiai Asharam, Kt, 
(1920), M.A., LL.B.*, Judge of High Court, 
Bombay, since 1913 ; b. 1873 ; Educ , 
Gujerat Coll., Ahmedabad ; Govt., Law Sell. 
Bombay. Address : Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

SHAHPURA, Raja Sir Naiur Singh Dhiraj, 
K.C.I.E. ; b. 7 Nov. 1855 ; 5. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address : 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 

STIAKESPEAR, Alexander Blake, C.I.E.; 
Merchant ; partner in firm of Bcgg, Sutherland 
& Co. ; b. 1873. Educ. : Bcrkhampstead. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Address: Cawnpore. 

S1IAMSHER SINGH, SIR SARDAR, Sardar 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State ; b. 1860. Educ. : Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State, High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 
Sangrur Jind State. 

SIIAMS-UL-HUDA, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
(Nawab Sir Syep) K.C.I.E., M.A.. B.L.; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1917; b. 
1864 ; belongs to well-known family of Syeds 
in Tippera, East Bengal ; Educ. : Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta; Calcutta Univ. Commenced 
practice as Vakil in High Court at Calcutta ; 
Mem., Bengal Exec. Council, 1912-17 ; Vico* 
Ptes , Bengal Exec. Council, April-Juno 1917. 
held office of Sec. of Bengal Prov. Moslem 
League and that of Bengal Landholders 
Assoc. Pres., All-India Moslem League, 1912. 
Address : 220-2, Lower Circular Road. Calcutta. 

SHARFUDDIN, Has. Mr. Justice Syed; 
ex. Judge of Patna High Court; Mem. 
of Exec. Council, Lt.-Gov. of Behar, since 
1917 ; b. Neora, 10 Sept. 1856 ; Educ. : 
Patna Coll. Called to Bar. 1880 ; Puisne 
Judge, Calcutta, 1907-15; Mem. of Senate 
oi Calcutta Univ., 1904 ; Bengal Council, 
1905 ; Pres, of All India Md. Educ. Confce., 
1906. Address ; High Court, Patna. 

SHARP, Henry, C.S.I., C.I.E., Kfc. of Grace, 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. M.A., 
Secretary to the Govt, of India, Education 
Dept. ; Mem., Imp. Council, since 1911, and 
novV Member, Legislative Assembiiy; b. 1 
June 1869 ; Educ . : Rugby; New Coll., Oxford. 
l.E.S. 1894, in C. P., Dir. of Pub. Inst., E.B. 
nnd Assam, 1906-10; Publications: “Rural 
schools in the C. P.” “ Progress of edu- 
cation in India, 1907-12, sixth quinquennial 
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review.’* ditto, seventh quinquennial review, 
1912-1917. “ Delhi, Its Story and Buildings, ,v 

1921. Address: Simla .and Delhi. 

S1IASTBT, Prabiiu Dutt, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Sc- 
Lifct. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ; I.E.S. ; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, since 
1912 ; b. 20 June 1885 ; Educ. : Universities 
of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Tnt. Congress 
of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911 : 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Home, 1913-14. Pub- 
lications : several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 
and social subjects. Address . Presidency 
College, Calcutta ; Bellevue, Lahore. 

SHEA, Likut. -General, Sik-John STPAK'L 
Mackenzie, K.C.M.G. (1919) ; C.B. (1915) ; 
O.M.G. (1918); D.S O. (1901); G.O.C. 
Central Provinces District ; 6. L7 Jan. I860 ; 
m- 1902, Winifred Mary ; d. of late William 
Congreve of Burton and Congreve. Ed nr. : 

Sedbergh ; Sandhurst. 2nd-Lt., The lloya 1 
Irish Itegt. 1888; It, 15th Lancers, 1891 ; 
35th Scindc Horse, 1912 Served Chitrnl 
Belief Force, 1895 (medal with clasp); y onth 
Africa, 1900-1902 ; Queen's medal 4 clasps. 
King’s medal 2 clasps, despatches, P.S.O , 
Bre\et of Maior, qualified for Stall Brevet 
Lt -Col. 1912, European War, 1914-18 (des- 
patches CB. Bt. Col C M.G , K.CMG.,) 
Promoted Maj. Gen , for services in field 1917 ; 
Commander Legion d’ Honneur Order of 
Kile, 2nd ciass. Address: Mhow. 

SH1VAVAMDAN Prasad Singh, The Hon. 
Baja, O.B.E., Landholder, b. 1873. Ednc. : 
Monghyr Zilla School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Chairman, Monghyr Municipality for 
20 years ; now non-oftlcial Chairman; Korn. 
Member of Bengal Ketormed Council ; Elected 
Member, Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council ; Sec. Diamond Jubilee Coll., 
Monghyr and Hon. Magistrate sitting 
singly with First Class powers and Member, 
Indian Legislate e Assembly as a representa- 
tive of the Landholders of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

SIDGWICK, Charles Kater Dury, D.S.O.; 
Dist. Loco, and Carr, and Wag. Supdt., 
B. B. C. I. By.; b. 12 July 1873 ; Educ. : 
Bottingdean : Winchester. Served appren- 
ticeship, L. and N. W. B. Co. at Crewe, 1892- 
95, served Boer War (D.S.O.); Address: B. 
B. & a 1. Bailway, Bombay. 

SIFTON, James David, C.T.K., (19211; I.C.S. 
b. 17 April 1878. Educ. : St. Paul’s School and 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford, m. Harriette May 
Shuttle of Eye, Sulfolk. Joined I.C.S., 1901. 
Served in Bengal to 1910. Transferred to 
Bihai and Orissa. Sec. to Govt, in Financial 
and Municipal Dept., 1917. Address : Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja of, n. H. Maharaia 
Trasjii Namgyal, C.I.E. b. 26 Oct. 1893 ; s. of 
late Maharaja Sir Thotub Bamgyal, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikkim. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. 
Paul’s Sch., Darjeeling. Address : The Palace, 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 


SIMLA, ARCHBlSHor or, since 1911, Most Bev. 
Anselm, E. J. KENKALY; b. 1864. Ent. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899 ; Minister, Provincial for England, 
1902; first Hector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Definitor-Gciicral re- 
presenting English-speaking provinces : Visi- 
tator-General, TrEh Province , 1 910. Address.' 
Archbishop’s Home, Simla E. 

SIMONS EN, .John Lionel, F.I.C. ; D.Sc. 
(ManeJi.), F.A.S.B.,Prof. of Chem. Presidency 
Coll., Madras, 1910-18; Dy. Controller, Tmi. 
Mun. Board, 1918-19 ; Foreafc Chemist. 1919; 
b. 22 Jan 18*4 ; in. 1913 Jannet Dick JJendric 
M.B , Ch. B , L.M. Ednc. : Manchester G. 
S. and Univ. ; Pres. Chain. Section Ind. Sc. 
Congress, 1917. Publications: Numerous 
])iij)ers on the transactions of Chemical Society 
of London Address : Forest Besearch 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

SIMPSON, Sir Clement Bell, Kt.; Manager 
oi Binny <fe Co, Madras ; b. Madras, 25 July 
; I860; Educ. : Locker s Paik; Bugby. Went 

to Binny & Co., Madras, 1886; partner, 
1890 ; Mem., Madras Chamber ol Commerce ; 
sometime Tru-tce of Madras Port Trust; 
Director, Bank of Madras, and Director of 
local Cotton Manufacturing Companies, 
j Address: c/o Binny & Co., Madras. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan, C.I.E. (1918); 
i Director, Medical and Sanitation Departments 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government, Hydera- 
j bad. b. 6 May 1863. Ednc. : Government 
j and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. Thomas’ 
Hospital Medical Scboo’s, London. Joined 
! l.M.S 1891 Served in Military Department 
to 1896 Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896. Secre- 
tary, I.G Prisons, with Civil Medical Ad- 
ministration, Burma, 1897-1899; Supdt., 
Central Jail Insein, Burma from 1899 to 1999 ; 
Iiispector-Gcnl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1919-1912 ; Inspcctor-Genl. of Prisons, 
j Hehar and Orissa from 1912-1920. Address; 

] Hyderabad. 

SINGH, The Hon. Sirdar Jogerdra, Member 
of Council of State. Talnqdar, Aira Estate, 
Khcri District, b. 25 May 1877. Has eon- 
j tributed to several papers in India. Has been 
Home Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of 
i the Punjab Univ. Presdt of Sikh Educ. 
j confeo. served on Indian Sugar Comttee. 

, Editor ol East and West. Publications : 
Nurjchan ; Nasrin. Lite of B. M. Malabari. 
Address . Aira Holme, Simla (East ) 

SINGH, KUNWAR Maiiaral CJ.E„ Dy. Secry. 
to Govt, of India, Education Department, 
1920. b. 17 May 1878 Educ.: Harrow; Ball 
Coll., Oxford ; Bar-at-law, Middle Temple. 
1902 . Ent. Prov. C. S. U. P. asDtv Coll. 1904 
Sen Asst See. to Govt, of India, Dept, of 
Education, 1915, Mag. and Coll, of Hmnirpur 
U. 1\, 1917. Dy. Coinr. of Hardoi U. P. 
1918 ; Secry. to U. P. Govt., 1919, 

SINGH, The Hon. Lala Sitkiimr, Lana 
holder and Jagirdar. b. 5 Jan. 1868. Educ. 
Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, from 1909-1920 when elected to the 
Council of State from the four Northern 
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Divisions of the Agra Province. Publica - 
tions : Translation of the “ Gita ” in Hindi. 
Address'. Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 

8JNGH, Sir Ramfshar, G.C.I.E , K.B.E- 
Maharaj adhiraja of Darblianga ; Mem. Exec; 
Counci, Bihar and Orissa, since 1912; Mem. of 
Imp. Council 1899-1900; b. 1(» Jan. 1800 
twice married ; two s. oned d. b. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh, G.C.I.K. 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1907; 
hereditary Maharajadliiraja, 1920; Educ. 
Queen’s Coll. Benares ; privately; Life-Pros., 
Behar Landholders Assoc. Maithel Mahasabha. 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu TTniv. Soe., Behar Panchayat Assoc., etc. 
A member of the Indian Police Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust ; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905 ; Indian Industrial Conference. 1908 ; 
Religious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910 
and Allahabad 1911; All India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915, jMl India Landholders* 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders’ Assocn ; 
Member, Council of State since 1920. Address' 
Darbhanga and Ranchi. 

SINGH, Col. Maharaj, Sri Sir Bhairun 
Bahadur, K.C.S I., A.D.C. ; Vice-l'res. 
of State Council ; b. 1 879 ; s. of Maharaj Sri 
Khet Singhji and c. of Maharajah of Bikaner. 
Educ. ; Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address ; Bika- 
ner. 

SINGII Prince Victor D. see Dulecp Singh. 

SINHA, Beoiiar Raohubhi, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; Zamindar and Jagirdar. 
Educ. Government College, Jubbulpore. Hon. 
Magte., 2nd Class ; has been member of the 
C. P. Council on behalf of Zamindars ; elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly on behalf ot 
C. P. Zamindars. Publications : Hindi Shas- 
tra Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore. 

SINHA, Narendra Prasanna ; Major, l.M.S , 
retired ; Consulting Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Office ; b. 20 Sept. 1858. 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Univ. Coll., London. Ent. 
I.M.S.. 1880 ; retired 1905. 

SINHA, The Hon. Mr. Saciiciiidananpa, 
Barrister, Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1921 ; also Preside it of Legislative 
Council, b. 10 November 1871. m. the late 
Srimati Radbika, d. of the late Mr. Scwa 
Ram, of Lahore. Educ. : Patna College and 
City College, Calcutta. Called to the Bari 
(Middle Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High Court, 
1896 ; Patna High Court, 1916. Founded 
and since edited The hindustan llcrieiv, 1899 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb 
1921. Publication : “ The Partition t>f Bengal 
or the Separation of Behar.” Address : 
Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin ltoad, Allahabad. 

SINHA, Satyendra Prassana, firsi 
Baron, P.C., K.C. ; Governor of Behar and 
Orissa, raised to Peerage (1st Indian), K.C.S.I. 
(1921) ; b. 1864 ; Educ. : Birbhoom Zilla Sch. ; 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta ; Lincoln’s Inn ; 
called to Bar, 1886 ; Barrister, Calcutta IT. C. ; 
Standing Counsel, Govt, of India, 1903 ; Adv. 
Gen., Bengal, 1907-9 and 1916-17 ; Law 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council 1909-10; 


Member, Bengal Executive Council, 1917-18; 
Representative of India in Imp. War Confce. 
1917 and in 1918 ; Freeman of City of London, 
J917 ; App. Representative of India at Peace 
Conference ; Coder Secretary of State for 
India, 1919-20. Address : Patna and Ranchi. 

SIRMUR, His JlroHNESS Raja Amar Parka«h 
Bahadur, Chief of ; K.C.S.I. Address : 
Sirmur, Nalian. 

SIROHl, II. II. Maharaja Dhiraj, Maharao 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, b. Sept. 27, 
1888. S. April 29, 1920. Address : Sirohi, 

Rajputana. 

SITAMATJ, H. H. Sir Raja Ram Singh, Raja 
of, K.C.I.E. ; b 1880 ; descended Irom Rath or 
House ot Kachi Baroda. Educ. : Daly Coll., 
Indore. Hindi and Sanskrit poet, and keen 
student of science and ancient and modern 
philosophy. S. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issUe, 1900. Address: 
Ramniwas Palace, Sitamau, C. 1. 

SKEEN, Major-General Andrew, C.M.G.* 
1916 ; G.O.C., Kohat District ; b. 1873. Serv- 
ed N. W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, 2 
clasps); China, 1900 (medal); East Africa, 
1902-4 (despatches, Bt.-Major, medal, 2 
clasps) ; Euroj)can War, 1914-18 (despatches, 
Bt -Col. C.M G ) 3rd Afghan War, 1919. Des- 
patches ; Waziristan operations, 1919-1920. 
Address : Kohat. 

SLOCOCK, Francis Samhel Ai.frj v u.i r„ 
Educ.: Marl boron 2 h ; Trinity Coil., Oxford. 
Fnt I.C.S., 1889; served Madias and O.P., 
Ch. Sec. Ch. to Commsr. 1908 ; Inspr.-Genl. 
of Police, C. P., 1908-14 Sp. duty, Govt, ot 
India, Home Dept., 1014-16; Ch. Sec. to Ch. 
Commsr., C. P. and Addl. Mem., Imp. Leg. 
Council. Address : Nagpur. 

SLY, Sir Frank George, K. C. S. .1. ; 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Educ. : Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 

I.C.S., 1885; Insp.-Gon. of Acric., 1904-05; 
Mem. of Rov. Commsn. on Indian Services, 
1912; Mem. of franchise Committee (Reforms 
Scheme) 1918-19; Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Behar, 1920. Address : 
Nagpur. 

SMITH, Rev. George Herbert, M.A. (Oxon); 
Prin. ot S.P.G. Theological Coll., Madras ; 
Sec. ot Madras Diocesan Committee of S.V.G., 
since 1901 ; Hon. Canon of St. George's 
Cathedral, Madras, sinf'e 1910; Incumbent 
of St. Thomas' Church, San Thome, Madras ; 
b. 31 Aug. 1851 ; Educ : Richmond Sch., Yorks ; 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Address : Sulivan’s 
Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 

SMITH, Henry Moncrieff, C.I.E. ( 1920). 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Leg. Dept, since 192J. 
b Dec. 23, 1873. Educ. : Blundell's School. 
Tiverton, Sidney, Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 

I C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. in IT. P Dist 
and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. to U. 
P. Govt. 1914. Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India 1915. 
Joint Sec., 1919. Address : Simla or Delhi. 

SMITH, Sir Thomas, Kt. (1921), V. D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium). 
Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawn- 
pore. b. 28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie Maud. d. of 
Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907 ; 2s. 1 d. Member of 
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the Hunter Committee on Punjab Disorders, 
1919. Presdt Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Member, U. 1\ Leg. Council, 1918-21. 
Fellow of Allahabad University, 1913-21 Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore. 

SORABJJ, Cornelia ; Kaiser-i-llind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Legal Adviser to Pur- 
dalmishins, Court of Wards, Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting 
Counsel. Educ. : Somerville Coll., Oxford, 
Lee and Pembertons, Line on’s Inn Fields, 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law, Examination 
Oxford, 1893 ; obtained special privileges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1903 ; propounded In 
1902 scheme, to India Olfice, lor connecting 
Woman Counsel with l’rov. Exec. Govt*, ot 
India ; in 1904 app. by Govt, of Bengal 
to posit ion she now holds. Publications • 
Sun- Palms (1904); Between the Tmlights 
(1908 ), The Purdanashin (L916); Sun- Babies 
(2nd Seiies Illustrated) 1920; contributions 
to the Nineteenth Century , Westminster Gazette t 
The Tunes and other newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Address: Board of Re venue, Calcutta. 

SPENCER, ITon. Mr. Justice Charles 

Gordon, I.C.S. ; Puisne Judge ol Madras High 
Court, since 1914 ; b. 23 Feb. 1 86“. Edne. : 
Marlborough ; Keble Coll., Oxford ; Lincoln’s 
Inn. Ent. I.C.S. , 1888; Address: Weston, 
Maddows Road, Nungumbaukum, Madras. 

SPRING, Hon. Sir Francis Joseph Edward, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; Mem., Madras Council, 
M.A.T., honoris eausa and L.C.E. Trinity Coll., 
Dublin ; late Mem. of Council of Inst, oi 
Civil. Engrs.; is Mem. of Inst, of Mech. Engrs.; 
and ot American Soc. C.E.; Chairman and 
Ch. Eng. of Madras Port Trust; Consult. 
Eng. to Port of Chittagong ; b . 20 

Jan. 1849. Educ. : Middleton Sch. 

Co. Cork; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Ent. 
lnd. Govt. Eng. Service, 1870. Publications : 
has written on technical education, on light 
railways of local interest, and on the training 
and control of great rivers. Address : 

Madras. 

STANDEN, Bertram Prior, C.S T. (1920); 
C.I.E , Commsr., Bihar Div., C.l\ since 1915 ; 
b. 1867. Educ.: Uppingham, Trinity Coll., 
Camb. Ent. I.C.S. ,1886, Cli. Sec. to Ch. Com- 
missioner 1908-11; Member, Prov. Leg. Coun- 
cil. Address: Amraoti. 

STEIN, SIR Atjrel, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
(Hou. Oxon.) D. Sc. (Hon. Camb.) D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab) ; Gold Medallist, R. Geo. Soc. 
etc. ; Indian Archajolgical Survey Olliccr on 
special duty; b. Budapest, 26 Nov. 1862. 
Educ.: Budapest and Dresden ; studied Orien- 
tal Languages and Antiquities at Vienna and 
Tiiblngen Universities and in England. App. 
to I. E. S. as Prin. of Calcutta Madrasah. 
1899. Inspector-General of Education N. W. 
F. P. and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out 
archaeological explorations for Indian Govt 
in Chinese Turkestan 1900-01 and in C. Asia 
and W. China 1906-08 ; transferred to Arch- 
aeological Survey 1909 ; carried out geographi- 
cal and archaeological explorations in C. Asia 
and Persia 1913-16. Publications; Kal- 
hana’s Chronicle of Kings of Kashmir Sanscrit 
text 1892 tvans. with commentary. 2 Vols., 
1900; Sand-buried mine of Khotan 1903; 


Ancient Khotan 1908 (2 Vols.); Ruins of 
Desert Cathay 1912 (2 vols.); Serindia 1921 
(5 vols.) and numerous papers on Indian and 
Central Asian Archaeology and Geography. 
Address , Srinagar. 

STEPHENSON, Hugh LANSDOWN.C.S.L, C.I.E. 
I.CS. ; b. London, 8 Apr. 1871. Educ.: 
Westminster; Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. 

1 C.S., 1895 ; Sec. to Board oi Rev., Calcutta 
Fin. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal. ; Addl. Sec., Pol. 
Dept. ; Member of Southborough Reforms 
Committee ; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, Deer. 1919. Address: Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

STEVENS, Lt.-Col. Cecil Robert, I.M.S., 
M.D., B.S., Lond., F.R.C.S., Eng.; Prof 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery, Medical 
Coll., Calcutta; b. 14 Mar. 1867. Educ.: 
Malvern ; Univ. Coll., London; St. Bartholo- 
ntew’«5. Address: 5, Middleton Street, 

; Calcutta. 

STEVENSON-MOORE, Sir Charles James, 
K. C.I.E. (1920); C.V.O., I.C.S. ; Member, 

| Bengal Executive Council (tempy.) b. 1866. 
Educ. : Foisted Sch , Essex ; Emmanuel Coll., 
Camb. Joined 1< • S., 1885 ; Cb. Sec., Govt, 
of Bengal, 1910; Member, Prov Leg. Council, 

! since 1910 ; Member, Board of Revenue, 

I Bengal, 1914-20. 

STEWART, Alexander Carmtchael, M.V.O., 

1 lnsp. Gen., Police, Punjab, since 1918. Educ. : 
privately. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

! STEWART, Sir Francis Hugh, Kt., C.I.E , 
j M.A. (Oxon.); partner in Gladstone, Wyllie 
and Comjianv, Mei chants, London and 
! Calcutta; b. Nov. 1869. Educ.: Harrow; 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford. Amateur Golf 
Champion ol India, 1897 ; Pres., Bengal 
' Chamber of Commerce, 1915-16: Mem of Ben - 
i gal Council, 1 911-12 ,1914 ; Imp. Council ,1915; 

' SheriiT of Calcutta, 1914 ; Member, Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1916-18. Died 1921. 

! bTILL, Charles, C.I.F. ; Indigo rianter; b. 
1849. Educ. : privately. Address : Sath i 
Factory, Chumparun. 

STIRLING, George Claudius Beresford, 
j C.I.E. ; Supdt. and Pol. Officer, S. Shan States, 

| since 1910; b. 1801 ; Ent. Burma Pol. D‘>pt., 
1888. Address: Taunggyi, S. Shan State 0 , 
Burma. 

STOKES, Hopetoun Gabriel, C.I.E., B.A.; 

1 I)y. Sec., Govt, ot India, Fin. Dept., 1911-13 ; 
Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi Committee, 1913-15; 
Priv. Sec to Gov. of Madras, 1915. Pol. Ag., 
Banganapelly, Madras. Educ.: Clifton ; Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1895. Address: 
c/o Binny & Co., Madras. 

STONEY, Edward Waller, C.I.E., M.E., 
M.I.C.E. ; M Inst. C.E. ; late Ch. Eng. of 
Madras lly. (retired), 1904 ; 4th ». of late T.G. 

| Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M.E., Queen’s University, 
Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Publi- 
cations : various engineering papers, Address : 
l The Gables, Coonooy, 
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8TRANGMAN, Sir Thomas Joseph, Kt. (1920); 
B.A., LL.B.; Adv. Gcnl,, Bombay: ft.7 January 
1873. Educ. : Charterhouse and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Called to Bar at Middle Temple, 
189(5 ; admitted as Adv. ot Bombay H.C., 
1896 ; acted as Ch. Presy Magte. , Bombay, 
from June 1901 to May 1902 ; acted as Admr. 
Genl and Official Trustee, Bombay, May 1902 
to Nov 1903 ; Adv.-G< nl, Bombay, Oct 1908 
to April 1915 and from Nov. 1910. Address : 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

STREET, T,t.-Cot. Ashton, M.B.,F.R.C.S.;T.M.S 
(retd.): Late Principal, Grant Medical Coll j 
Late Dean of Faculty of Medicine, Bombay 
Univ.; Surgeon-Superintendent, St. George's 
Hospital ; b. 1864. Educ • Downing Coll., Cam. 
Address : St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

STRINGFELLOW, Henry Parker; Manager, 
Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay; b. 22 Sept 
1862 in. Dorothy d. of Rev. W. II. Heaven 
Vicar of Nctlu ravon, Wiltshire Educ. 
Brighton G. 8. London and County Hank 
Lombard Street, Loudon, 1882-1890 ; Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd , 1890-1906; and Manager, 
Bunk ot India, Ltd , since 190(5. Publications j 
Notes on Banking Practice in Indii. Ad- 
dress : Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

STUART, LOUIS, C.I.E., I.C.S ; 1st \dd Jud. 
Commsr., Oudh since 191 1 : b. 12 March 1870. 
Educ.: Charterhou.se; Balliol Coll, Oxford, 
lint. I.C.S., 1891 ;Jud. Sec. to Govt, and nom. 
as Mem. of U. P. Council, 1910-12. Olfg. 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad ; Lt. 
Col. commanding Allahabad Auxiliary Force 
Address; Allahabad. 

STUART, Capt. Murray, D.Sc. (Birm.), B.Sc. 
(Load.), F.G.S., F.C.S. ; Geol. Surv. of India, 
since 1907 ; Prof, of Geol. in Poona Coll ot 
Engineering, in addition to other duties. 
1916-17. Attached Afghanistan and North- 
West Frontier Expedition, 1919; attached 
Mahsud Expedition, 1919-20 (mentioned des- 
patches). Retired with rank of Captain, !92«; 
b. 5 Nov. 1882. Educ.; King Iidwaid’s II. 
S., Birmingham and Birmingham Univ , LE.S. 
as Prof, oi Geol , Presidency Coll., Madras. 
1911-14. Ag. Superintendent, Madras Gov- 
ernment Museum, and Ag. Dir. Madras Govt 
Marine Aquariun, 1912; Univ. lecturer in the 
Madras University, 1913-14. Address; Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Calcutta, and Royal 
Societies Club, London. 

STUART, Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Charles 
Ochiltree, K.C.S.I., C.S.I.; Mem., Ind. 
Munitions Board, 1917-20; b. 22 Aug. 
1861. Educ.: Woolwich. Enfc. R. A., 1880; 

1. O. D.,1889; Dir. Gen. of Ordnance, India, 
1911-17. Address : Forest Hill, Simla. 

STUART WILLIAMS, Sydney Charles/ M. A. 
(Cantab.) ; B. A. (London). Deputy Chair- 
man, Calcutta Port Commissioners, b. 9 May 
1876 ; m. Feb. 1903 ; 35. Educ. ; Kingswood 
Sch. Bath; Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth and Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; Private Sec- to Sir. 
Edward Holden, 1900: Junior Sec. to Agent, 

• E. I. Ry., 1900-03 ; l)y. See to Agent, E/l.Jt. 
1903-06; Secy, to Agent E. I. R., 1906-14; 
Sec., Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; 
Vice-Chairman, 1916. Dy. Chairman and (tem- 


porary) Chairman, 1921. Publications’. The 
Economics of Railway Transport, 1909; 
Article on Indian railways in Modern Railway 
Practice, 1913 Address : Port Commis- 
sioners’ House, Calcutta 

SUBRAMANIA IYER, SIR SUBBAYYER* 

K. C.T.E. ; retired Judge of Madras High 
Court;/;. 1842. Address: Beach Home, 
Mylapur, Madras. 

SUDBOROUGTI, Prop. John Joseph, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., F.I.C. ; Prof, of Org. Chcm., Ind. 
Inst, of Sc.; b. Birmingham, 1869. Educ.: 
King Edward’s Sch. Camp Hill, Birmingham; 
Mason Coll., Birmingham ; Univ. of Heidel- 
berg ; Owen’s Coll., Manchester, D.Sc. London; 
Late Prof, oi Chem. and Dean of Fac. ol Sc. 
Univ. Coll, oi Wales, Aberystwyth. Address : 
Bangalore. 

SUKIIIA, DR. NAPIRSHAW II. E., L.M. & S., 

L. V. Sc. (Spl ) ; F.R.S.I. (Lond)., Mun. 

Councillor (1901) ; J.P. (1911); Hon. Pr<sy. 
Magte. (1913); Del., the Parsi Chiei Matri- 
monial Court 1916)) Member, Schools Com 
m it tee (1916); Member, Prince of Wales 
Museum Trust Board (1920); Member Deve- 
lopment Committee (1921) Physician and 
Sanitarian ; h 2(5 May I860; Educ. : Graduate, 
Bombay Univ, 1883 Univ. Medl. Examr. 
Bombay Univ , 1895 ; Lecturer *u Anatomy 
and Phvsiology Govt. Vety. Coll ; Con. 
Vety. Suigeon , Assist. Siirgn , Indian M. 
Service ; Med. Officer in charge of II. II. 
ex-King Theebaw oi Burma and Suite and 
Ag Civil Surgn , Ttatnagin ; Mem , Standing 
Comm il tee, Bombay Mun. Corpn , (191 L 

to 1918). Publications. — Persian Transla- 
tion oi A (‘sop’s Fables, Pickings from the 
A vesta, Juddin controversy, comparative 
Anatomy of the Domesticated Quadrupeds 

i and Notes (minutes etc ) on various Mumcipa* 
Matters, the Municipal Act and law of Public 
Meetings. Address : Suhhia Buildings, (Jo- 
wasji Patel Street, Bombay. 

SUNTH, Maharana Sri Jorawarsinhji, 
Raja of ; b. 24 March 1881 ; S. 1896. Address: 
Smith, Rewa Kantlia. 

SUTHERLAND, Lteut.-Col. David Water?., 
C.l. Fj., V.H.S., I.M S ; Prin and Prof, of Medi- 
cine, Med. Coll , Lahore, and Dean, Med. Fae., 
Punjab Univ.; 6. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
Educ. : Melbourne and Edinburgh Univ. M.D., 
Edin. M.TL, C.M. Edin. M.R.C.P., Lond , 
F.R.S., Edin., Fell. ; Roy. Foe. , Med., London. 
Address : 28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SYED, SIR ALI Imam, K.C.S.I., v 19 • 4), C.S.I. 
(1911). Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16; b. Neora (Patna), II Feb. 
I860; s. of Nawab Syed Tmdad Imam, Shamsu- 
lulama ; m. 1891; five s. four d. Called to bar, 
Middle Temple, 1890; Standing Council 
Calcutta High Court ; President, 1st Session of 
the All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar 
1908; Mem., Moslem League Depn. to England 
1909, member of Governor’s Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910, Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12 ; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive 
Council of Behar and Orissa, 1918 ; President, 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
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Nizam of Hyderabad 1019. First Indjan 
Representative to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations, Novr. 1920. Address : 
Mariam Mumil, Fatna; also Holla Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

TAGORE, Abantnpra Nath, C.I.E. ; Vice 
Prin.. Govt. Sch. of Art, Calcutta, since 1905 « 
Zemindar of Shazddpur, Bengal ; b. 1871; 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home, 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzoti. 
Casket presented to King by Corp. ot Calcutta; 
1011 ; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORF., Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
Coomar, Kt. ; b. 17 September 1873. 
Educ.: Hindu Sell., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately: Sheriff of Calcutta, 1900; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum ; 
Mem. of Asiatic Soc. ot Bengal ; formerly 
Mem., Bengal Council. Address : Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt., D.Lit. 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; b. 1861. Educ.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first ; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur ; this has been his life-work 
ever since; visited England, 1912, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into English ; 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. Publi- 
cations : In Bengali — about 30 poetical 
works, and 28 prose works, including novels, 
short stoiies, essays, sermons, dramas, etc. 
In English — Gitanjali, The Cardener, biid- 
hanh, The Crescent Moon, Chitra, The King 
ol i, he Dark Chamber; Tnc Post Office, 
a Play, 1914; Fruit Gathering; Nationalism, 
1917 ; Personality, 1918 ; Stray Birds, 1919 ; 
Sacrifice, 1919 ; Lover’s Gift, 1919; Iteminis- 
lencea, 1919; The Wreck, 1921. Address ; 
Shautinikctan, Bolpur. 

TASADDUK RASUL KHAN, Ra.ta Sir 
K.C.S.I. ; Taluqdar of Jahangirabad , Mem. 
ot U.P. Council; Mem. B. I. Assoc., Oudh. 
awarded Sword of Honour for war services 
1919. Address ; Jehangirabad ltaj, Dist 
liara Banki. 

TATA, Sir Dorabji Jamsetji, Kt., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1859 ; s. of late Jam-iotji Nusservanji Tata, m 
1898, Mehcrbai, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Educ. 
Cains Coll., Camb. *, Bombay Univ. Address ; 
Waudby Road, Bombay. 

TAVEGGIA, RT. Rev. Santino; Bishop of 
Krishnagar, since 1906 ; b. Italy, 1855. Went, 
to India, 1879. Address : Krishnagar. 

TAW SEIN KO, C.l E., T.S.O. ; Examiner in 
Chinese, Burma, since 1906; b. 7 Dec. 1861. 
Educ. : Christ’s Coll., Camb.; Burmese and Pali 
Lecturer, Rangoon Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. 
to Govt, of Burma, 1889-01 ; Burmese 
Lecturer Cambridge, 1893-93. ; Supdt., 

Archaeological Survey, Burma C : rcle, 1899- 
1919. Pubhactiom ; Burmese Sketches, Vols. 
J and JI ; Selections from the Records of the 
Hluttaw ; Translation ot Malia J anaka J uta- 
ka ; Elementary Handbook of the Burmese 
Language. Address ; Mandalay. 
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TEG ART, Charles Augustus, C.I.E., M.V.O.; 
Indian Police ; officiated as Dy. Insp.-Gen. of 
Pohco, Calcutta ; b. 1881. Educ. : Portora 
Royal Seh., Enniskillen ; Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Joined Indian roliec, 1901. 

TEHRT, CAPTAIN II.H.Raja Nvrkndra Shah 
S\hvd Bvhadur, of Tebri-Garliwal State, 
b. 3 Aug 1898. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: Mayo 
Coll., Ajmer. Address : Tehri, Garhaval State. 

THACKERS EY, Silt VlTHALDAS Damodher, 
Kt., J.P. ; millowner; b. 1 Dec. 1873. Educ. : 
Elphlns tone Coll., Bombay ; controls five of 
largest cotton mil]* in Bombay; Mem. of 
Bombay Council, 1903-10; Pre«. of Bombay 
Corpn., 1907 ; Chairman oi Millowners* Assoc.; 
Pres, of Industrial Contce., Calcutta, 1906; 
Dir. of many Joint-Stock Companies ; Mem. 
of Imp. Council; 1910-13. Address: 

“ Damodar Bliuvau ”, Warden Road, Bombay. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Keshav, 

I. S.O. ; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911 ; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jnhbulpore II. S. ; Muir Central Coil., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 

THOMPSON, Lt.-Col. Cyril Powney, C.B.E.. 
l.A. retired, now Adviser to II. H. the Raja of 
Charnba. b. 21 Aug 1864; m. Mary Alice 
Helen (M.B.E.), d . of Lt.-Gen. It. C. Clifford 
C.B. Educ.: Charterhouse and Sandhurst 
Joined Wilts. Regiment, 1885. 3rd Sikhs 
P.F.F., 1888. Punjab Commission, 1889. 

Address * Charnba, Punjab. 

THOMPSON, John Perronet, C.S.T. (1019); 
on special duty in Foreign and Political 
Department, b. 8 March 1873, m. Ada Lucia, 
d. of the late R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt. D. Senr. 
Follow, Trinity (.foil , Dublin. Educ. : Leeds 
Or. Seh. and Trm. Coll., Cambridge. 1st 
Class Classical Tripos. President of the 
Union (1895). Entered I.C S., 1897. Revenue 
Sec. to Punjab Govt., 1913. Ch. Sec. 1916. 
Mom. of Indian Leg. Council, 1918-19. Mem- 
ber ol Reforms Committee, 1918-19 President, 
Railway Police Committee, 1921; President, 
Punjab Historical Society and formerly Fel- 
low and Syndic of the Punjab University. 
Address; Lahore, or U. S. Club, Simla. 

THORNTON, Hugh Aylmer, C.I.E., B.A., 

J. C.S. ; officiating Commissioner, Mandalay 
Division. Educ. : Cheltenham, Christ Church, 
Oxford (B. A.). Ent. I.C.S., 1895. Address: 
Civil Lines, Mandalay. 

THULRAT, Taluqdar of, Rana Sir Sheoru 
Singh Bahadur of Khajurgaon, K.C.I.E. ; 
Rai Bareli District ; b. 1865 ; m. 1st, d. ot 
Babu A mar jit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhonli ; 2nd, d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh, 
a Raja ot Kundwar; 3rd, d. ot the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ. : Govt. H. 8., Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897 ; descended from 
King Sahvahan, whom Sum vat Era is current 
in India. Heir: Kunwar Lai Eima Natti 
Singh Bahadur. Address : Thulrai, Khajur- 
gaon. 

T1NNEVELLY, Bishop of, since 1915, RT. 
Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, 
M.A. (Cantab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ. : 
llighgatc Sch. Corpus Christi Coll., Cam. 
Ordained 1894 ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 1903 ; Sec., C.M.S., Indian 
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Group, 1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15. 
Address ; Bfshopstown, Palaracotta. 

TODHUNTER, snt Charles George, K. C.S.I. 
(1921). 0 B.C. Member of Executive Council, 
Madras, b. 16 Feb. 1869. Educ. : Aldcnham 
Sch. and King’s Coll., Cambridge. Member’s 
prizeman, Cambridge University, 1888 ; m. 
Alice, d. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd High- 
landers. Served in I.C.S., Madras : also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Exciso matters in Kashmir, the C. P. and C. 1 . 
States. Sec., India Excise Cominitiee,I906. I.G 
of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-12. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913. Address : The Hermitage, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

TOLLINTON, Henry Phillips, C.I.E.. I.C.S ; 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi; Deputy Commsr., 
Simla since June 2 ; Educ. ; Leamington Co)!., 
Balliol Coll , Oxford. Ent. I.C.S. , 1893 
Address ; Delhi. 

TOMKINS, Herbert Gerard, C.I.E., F.R.A.S.; 
Acct.-Gen., Bengal ; b. 21 April 1869. Educ.: 
privately. Joined Fin. Dept, of Govt, oi 
India, 1891. Address : 9, River aide, Barrack- 
pore. 

TOMKINS, Lionel Linton, C.I.E. ; Dy. Insp.- 
Gcnl. of Police, Punjab, since 1914 ; Ent. 
India Police Dept, in 1891 ; Address : 
Lahore. 

TONK, II. H. Amin-ud-daula Warirul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan | 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I. ; 
b. 1848 ; S. 1867. State has area of 2,558 j 
sq. miles and population of over 287,893. 
Address : Tonk. 

TOTHILL, Bear-Admiral Sir hugii Henry 
DARBY, K.C.M.G. (1918), C.B. (1916), Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, East Indies, since August 
1919. b. 1865. Served in Egyptian War, 
1882, and the European War, including the 
Battle of Jutland in which ho was a sub- 
divisional leader. Fourth Sea Lord, May 
1917- June 1919. Retired, 1921. 

TRAVANCORE, H. H. Sir Bala Rama Varma, 
Maharajah of, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., M.R.A.S., 
Officer de 1 ’instruction Publique; b. 25 Sep.* 
1857 ; S. 1885. 8tate has area of 6,730 sq. 
miles and population ol 3,000,000. Address : 
Travaucorc. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, South India, 
Bishop of, since 1905, Rt. Rev. Charles 
Hope Gill, M.A., D.D.; b. 11 Feb. 1861. 
Educ. : St. Edmund’s Sch., Canterbury ; 
King William’s Coll.. Isle of Sian ; Queen's- 
Con. and Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Address : 
Kottayam. 

TROTTER, Hon. Justice Victor Murray 
Coutts, M.A. ; Puisne Judge of Madras 
High Court, since 1915 ; b. 12 May 1874. 
Educ. : St. Paul's Sch. ; Balliol Coll., Oxford ; 
called to Bar (Inner Temple), 1901 ; joined 
N. E. Circuit, 1902. Address : High Court, 
Madras. 

TUDBALL The Hon Sir William, Kt. 
(1921) , Puisne Judge, AUaliabad High Court, 
since 1909 ; b. 15 Mar. 1866. m. Katie, d, 
of Charles John Aheen. Educ ; Bedforiu 


Mod. Sch. ; Christ Church, Oxford. 1. C. S., 
1887; Addl. Jud. Commsr., Oudh, 1908. 
Address : 27 Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

TULKY, Lt.-Col. John 8. A., Financial Secre- 
tary for the Salvation Army Western India 
Territory. Formerly General Secretary, Madras 
and Teliigit Territory, Arrived in India Dec. 
1897. b, 6 May 1870 (Manchester). Address ; 

S. A. Western India Tcrritoiial Hdqrs., 
Morland lload, Byeulla, Bombay. 

TWEEDY, George Alfred, I.C.S. ; Mem. 
of Board of Rev. U.P., since 1911 ; Mem. oi 
U.P. Council. Educ. : King’s Coll., London. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1879; Commsr. of a Division, 
1903. Address : Allahabad. 

TYABJI, Husain Badruddin, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896 ; Bar-at- 
Law. Second Judge, Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay, b. 11 October 1873; m. 
Miss Nazar Mohammad Fatehally. Educ.: 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay ; St. Xavier’s 
School and College ; Downing College, 
Cambridge. Practised in the Bombay High 
Court. Address : Almanzil, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

UDAIPUR, H. IT Maharajadhiraj MaiiaRANA 
Sir Fateh Sinoiui Bahadur of, G.CS.L, 
G.C I E., G.C.V.O., Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. b. 1848. Address; Udaipur. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. the Raja of, Chandrashe- 
kar Prasad Singh Deo, Chief of. Address : 
Udaipur. 

ULLAH, Ven. Ihsan; Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Achdeacon in Lahore Diocese, since 1910, 
and Supdtg. Missionary of Toba Tek Singh 
Mission ; b. 1857. Educ. : Baring H. S. 
Batala ; Lahore Div. Coll. Address : Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore. 

UNI ACRE, Major-General Sir Herbert 
Crofton Campbell, K.C.M.G., cr. 1919 ; C.B., 
1918 ; C.M.G , 1916 ; G.O.C., Rawalpindi Dis- 
trict ; b. 4 Dec. 1866. m. Minnie Mary, d. of 
late Thomas Wild of Thorncr, Yorkshire, 25- 
Educ. ; Woolwich. Commissioned Royal 
Artillery, 1885. Served three terms as Ad- 
jutant; Chief Instructor Royal Horse and 
Royal Field Artillery ; Commandant, School 
of Instruction, Shoeburyncss; served European 
War, 1914-18 (despatches ten tunes, K.O.M.G., 
promoted Maj. -General, C.B., Commander 
Legion of Honour), Commander Order of 
Savoy (Italy), Grand Officer Order of Avis 
(Portugal) ; 1st class order of St. Anne(Russia), 
Croix-de-guerre (Belgium) ; Address : Park 
House, Rawalpindi. 

VAUGHAN. Maj.-Gen. Louis Ridley, D.S.O. 
(1915); C.B. (1918); Officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur (1919); Commandant, Staff Coll., 
Quetta, b. 7 August 1875. Educ. : Up- 
pingham and R. M. C., Sandhurst, m. Emilio, 
d. of J. P. Egan of St. Stephen’s, Cork. Serv- 
ed with 25th Madras Infantry, 78th Moplah 
Rifles, 113th Infantry, 7th Gurkha Rifles, 
and on the Staff in France, 1914-19. Ser- 
ved in the Afghan War, 1919, in command of 
4th War Division. Address ; Staff College 
House, Quetta, 
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venkatasweta chalapati runga- 

RAO BAHADUR, MAHARAJAH Sir Ravu, 
Maharajah op Bobbili, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1900 ; Ancient Zemindar of 
Bobbili; b. 28 Aug. 1862. Educ.: Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gaddi in 1881 ; 
Pres, of Madras Landholders’ Assocn.; Life 
Mem., Royal Asiatic Soc. ; Mem. of Madras 
Council, 1896, 1898,1900, and 1902; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-1 1. 
Publication a ; Advice to the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, Hindu Religion, Diary in Europe, 
Criticism on the Jtamayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Address; Bobbili, Madras' Presidency. 
VEltRIERES, Albert Calude, C.I E ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P. W. 1). m. 1899 Mabel 
Blanche d. of the late Francis Moore ; Educ. : 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Roorkce. Ent P. W. D. 1890, 
Under Secy, to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra DUB 1915-16; 
Supdtg. Eng. 1916-18; Sanitary Eng. 1918- 
19; Olfg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21. Address : Dar-ul-Shafa ” Lucknow. 
VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt. REV. THEOTONIAS 
Manoel Ribeiro, I).D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 
of Mylapore, since 1899; b. Oporto, 1859. Educ.. 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address : San Thome, 
Madras. 

VIJA YARAGHAVA Charya Diwan Bahadur, 
M.B E. (1919) ; Diwan of Cochin, b. 27 
August 1875. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Madras. Joined Provincial service, 1898; 
Revenue Officer, Madras Corpn., 1912-17. 
Address : Ernakulam. 

VINCENT, Sir William Henry IIoare, 
Kt., k C.S I. (1918). Mem. of Viceroy’s Exec 
Council 1917 ; Vice-President of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council 1921; b. 1860, 
Educ.: Christ Coll. Brecon; Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Ent. I. C. S. 1887; served in Ben- 
gal in various capacities offg. as Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1909 and 1910 ; Sec. in 
Log. Dept., Govt, of India, 1911-15 ; Menu, 
Exec. Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1915-17. 
Served on Commission to enquire into the 
medical arrangements in Mesopotamia, 19 L6. 
Address : Delhi or Simla. 

VINES, Captain Duncan Frederick, O.B.E. 
(1919), Captain R I.M. b. 7 October 1868. 
Educ. : St. Lawrence Coll., Ramsgate, m. 
Constance, d. of H. W.Smithers, Esq. Ap- 
pointed R.I.M., 1890. Commander, 1906. 

Captain, 1917. Five years Port Officer and 
Shipping Master, Calcutta. Address : R.I.M. 
Dockyard, Calcutta. 

VISYESVARAYA, Mokshagundum, Sir, 
K.C.I.E., L.C.E , M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore ; b. 15 Sept. 1861. Educ. : Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D. Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired, 1908. Apptd. 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s Govt. 
1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and R. Depts., 
Govt, of Mysore, 1909; App. Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov. 1912. — 1918. Publication : “ Recons- 

tructing India” (P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 
London ) Address . High Ground, Bangalore. 
VOLKERS, Robert Charles Francis, C.I.E. ; 
Sec. Railway Board, 1907-13 ; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 


WACHA, Sir Dinsha Edulji, Kt.; a Governor 
of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) and 
Member, Council of State (1920). b. 2 Aug. 
1844 ; Educ. : Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
In Cotton Industry, since 1874 ; for 30 years 
Bombay Mun. Corpn. (President, 1901-02) ; 
for 32 years, Mem , Bombay Millowners’ 
Association Committee since 1889 and 
President in 1917 and Member, Bombay 
Imp. Trust since its formation in 1898 
up to 1919; Pres, of 17th National Con- 
gress, Calcutta, 1901 ; and of Belgauin Prov. 
Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence before Royal 
Commission on Indian expenditure in 1897 ; 
Trustee of Elphinstone Coll. ; also Chairman, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau ; was 
Gen. Sec.. Indian National Congress for 18 
years from 1984 ; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee 
Technical Institute from 1902 and Hon. Sec. 
since 1909 ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council (1915-16); President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1919. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
1885 to 1915 and President from 1915 to 1918. 
Publications : pamphlets on Indian Finance 
and Economics, Agricultural Condition of 
India, Railways, Currency, Temperance 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; large contri- 
butor to leading Indian newspapers and 
journals for the last 35 years ; also had 
published History of Share Speculation, 
1863-64 ; Life of Premchand Roychand ; Life 
of J. N. Tata ; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government and My 
Recollections of Bombay .1860-75). Address; 
Jiji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

W ADDINGTON, CHARLES WILLOUGHBY, M.A., 
C.I.E., M.V.O, I.E.S. ; Tutor and Guardian 
to H. II the Maharajah of Jodhpur, Vice- 
PrinciapI Raj kumar College, Rajkot 1892-5; 
Principal 1895-1903. Prin., Mayo Coll., 
Ajmer, 1903-18; b. 29 Dec. 1865. Educ.: 
Charterhouse; Oriel Coll., Oxon. Address : 
Jodhpur, Raj put ana. 

WADIA, C. N„, C.I.E. (1919) ; Millowner. b. 
1869. Educ. : King’s Coll., London. Joined 
his father’s firm, 1888. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (1918). Address : 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Jamsetjee Ardaseer, J. P., 1900; 
Merchant ; b. 31 Oct. 1857. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., since 1901. Publications: 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address : Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADYA, Sir Hormasji Ardesar, Kfc. (1918), 
Bar.-at-Law. b. 2 January, 1849. Educ. : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and University 
College, London, m. Aimai, d. of the late 
Mr. Ardesar Hormasji of Lowji Castle, Parel. 
Called to the Bar, 1871. Personal Assistant 
to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Dewan of Baroda 
February 1874 to January 1875. Practised in 
Kathiawar since 1875. Trustee, Parsi 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr. 
N. M. Wadia under his will, 1909, Reed. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1918, Address : 
37. Marine Lines, Bombay. 
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WALKER, Lt.-Col. George Kemp, C.T.E., 
O.B.E., Fell, of Royal Coll, of Vet. Surgs. ; 
Principal, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 
b 20 March 1872; m. Jan. 10 1899, Educ.: 
Warwick Sch. ; Jt. V. C., London. Com- 
mission A. V. I)., 3894 ; transferred to Civil 
Employ 1897. Address : Lahore. 

WALKER, Gilbert Thomas, M.A., C.S.I., 
F.R A.S., Sc D., F.R.S.. ; Dir. Gen. of Indian 
Observatories, since 1904 ; b. 1808 ; Educ. : 
St. Paul’s Sch ; Trinity Coll., Carab. (Senior 
Wrangler, 1889) : Fell,. 1891 ; Math Lecturer, 
1895. Address : Meteorological Office, Simla. 
WALKER, Sir James, K.C.I.E., C.I.E.* 

Commsr., Nagpur ; Add. Mem., Imp. Council’ 
1913 ; b. 1864. Educ. : Aberdeen Univ. ; 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Served in executive 
branch of I.C.S., in Madras and C.P. Address : 
Nagpur. 

WALMSLEY, Hugh, M.A., I.C.F.; Judge, 

Calcutta High Court, since 1915; Educ.: 
Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1893. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

WANIvANER, Captain His Highness Maiiara- 
na Sir Amarsiniiji, Raj Saheb of, K.C.I.E. ; 
b. 4 Jan. 1879 ; S’. 1881 ; Educ. : Rajkuinar Coll 
State has area of 425 sq. miles, and population 
of 36,823. Salute, 11 guns. Address: Wan* 
kaner, Kathiawar. 

WAR33URTON, John Paul, C.I.E. ; b. 28 
Aug. 1840. Joined Pol. Dept., Punjab, 
1864 ; Asst. Insp. Gen., Railway Police, 1894 ; 
retired, 1900. Address: Gilbert House, 
Kasauli. 

WARD, Arthur William, M.A. ; Prof, of 
Physics, Canning Coll., Lucknow, since 1889; 
b. Waterloo, 1 Aug. 1858. Educ. : Liverpool 
Coll.; Liverpool Inst.; St. John’s Coll., Camb. ; 
Fell, and Mem. of Syndic, Allahabad Univ. 
Mem. of Senate, Benares Hindu Univ., 1916. 
Address: Bads hah Bagh, Lucknow. 

WARD. Sir Thomas Robert John, C.I.E. , 
M.V.O. ; Educ. : Framlingham Sch., Cooper’s 
Hill. Ent. P. W. D., 1883 ; on dep. with Seistan 
Boundary Commission, 1902-06 ; Engineer, 
Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Engineer to Home 
Dept., Govt. India, for selection of site for 
new capital, Delhi, 1912 ; services lent for 18 
months to King of Siam to inaugurate irri- 
gation works in Valley of Menam Cnao Phaya ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Punjab Govt., 1915 ; 
Mem., Punjab Council, 1915; F.R.G.S.; 

M.I.C.E. ; M.A.M.C.E. Address: Lahore. 
WARNE, ItT. Rev. Francis Wesley, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1900. 
b. 30 Dec. 1854. Address: Inayat Bagh, 
Lucknow. 

WATHEN, Gerard Anstruther, M.A., l.E.S. 
Prm., Khaesa Coll., Amritsar, since 3915; b. 
28 Dec. 1878. m. 1909 Melicant, d. of the late 
C. L. Buxton. Educ. ; St. Paul’s Sch. ; Peter- 
house ; Camb. ; Asstb. Master, Tonbridge 
School, J903-05 ; Prof, of Govt. CoIJ., Lahore, 
1905-1914 ; Inspector of Schools, Juilundcr, 
1914-15. Address : lChalsa College, Amritsar, 
WATT, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., F.C.S.; Prin., 
Scottish Churches Coll., Calcutta ; b. 1862. 
Educ. : Parish Sch., Methlick ; Gram. Sch., Old. 
Aberdeen ; Aberdeen Univ. ; New Coll., Edin- 
burgh. Joined Dull Coll., Calcutta, 1888. 
Addirm : 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 


WEBB, Charles Morgan, C.I.E., (1921) 
Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust and 
ice-Chancellor, Rangoon University, b. 30 
June 1872. m. Lilian Elizabeth Griffiths. 
Educ. : St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton ; Mason’ 
Coll., Birmingham ; St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge. (1st Class Math. Honours.) Dy. 
Commr , Burma, 1901. Settlement Officer, 
1903. Suptd , Census Operations, Burma, 
1910. Ch. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 1919. 
Publications : Reports on Census Operations in 
Burma. Address: 1 Fontenoy Road, Ran- 
goon. 

WEBB, Sir Montagu de P., Kt. (1921) ; C.I.E. 
Founder of The War League of India ; Chair 
man, Karachi Chamber of Commerce ; b. Clif 
ton, 1869. Educ.: privately, m. Cathaiine 
Frances, d of Col. F.C.W. Rideout. Engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. Address: Karachi. 
WEBSTER, John Edward, C.I.E., I.c.S. 
Dy. Commsr., Sylhet, Assam, since 1912 ; b. 
ltancbi, 3 Sept. 1871. Educ. : Charterhouse ; 
Trinity Hall, Cam.; Ent. I.C.S., 1891. Ad- 
dress : Sylhet. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev.F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. G. II., see Lucknow 
Bishop of. 

WHEELER, Sir Henry, K.C.S.I. (1921, 
K. C.I.E., I C.S.; Mom., Exec. Council, Benga, 
since 1917. Educ. : Christ’s, Coll., Cam. Ent. 
I.C.S. , 1891 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, Fin. 
Dept., 1907-08 ; Sec., Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation, 1908-09 ; Fin. Sec., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1909-12 ; Home Sec., Govt, of India, 
1912-16. Address : 

WHEELER, The Vfnkrable Hugh Trevor 
M.A .(Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919. b. 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gunning 
Educ.: Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain, 
to the Forces, M.E F., 1915. Address : The 
Parsonage, K arachi. 

WHITE, Major Frederick Norman, C.I.E. 
M.D.; Asst. Dir .-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary) 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, of India 
Simla. Address : c/o Grindlay, Groom & Co. 
Bombay, 

WIIITTY, John Tarlton, C.I.E. ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Ranchi. Educ : Clifton Coll. ; 
New Coll., Oxford; Univ. Coll , London. Ent. 
I.C 8., 1898 ; Address ; Ranchi. 

WHYTE, the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Frederrick, Kt. ( 1922 ) ; Presdt. Indian 
Legisl. Assembly ; o 30 September 1883. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Academy : Abbotsholme ; 
Jena Univ. ; Edinburgh Univ.; Grenoble 
Univ. m. Margaret Emily d. of the Rev. 
W. Fairweathcr, D. D. Lecteur cl ’Anglais 
at the Sorboune, 1905-06. Industrial Insur- 
ance Comr., Vienna and Budapest, 1908. 
Pol. Sec. to Lord Lucas (Under Sec. for War) 
1908-10. M. P. for Forth 1910-18. Part. 
Pte. Sec. to Mr. Churchill, 1910-15. One of 
the founlers of the New Europe and joint 
Editor, 1917-20. Lt T. R. N. V. R. 1914-18. 
Address : Legislative Assembly, Delhi. 
WILLIAMS, Capt. Herbert Armstrong, 
D.S.O., I.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907 ; b. 11 Feb. 
1875. Addres* : General Hospital, Rangoon. 
WILLIAMS, Rushbrook Laurence Fre- 
deric, M. A., B. Litfc. (Ox.on,) 1920, O.B.E. 
1920. Director, Central Bureau of Informa- 
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tion, Government ot India ; b. 10 .Tuly 1891. 
Educ. University College, Oxford, Private 
study in Paris, Venice, Romo. Lecturer at 
Trinity College, Oxford 1912, travelled Canada 
and U. S. A. 1913. Fellow of All Souls 1914. 
Attached General Staff Army Headquarters 
India, 1916. Professor of Modern Indian 
History, Allahabad University, 1915-1919. 
On special duty with the Government of 
India, 1918-1921 in India, England and 
America. Publications : History of the 
Abbey of St. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material ; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari ; A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder. Tndia in 1917-18, 
India in 1919, India in 1920. Address : Home 
Department, Government of India. 
WILLINGDON, 1st Baron, of Ratton, cr. 1910; 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas ; Governor of 
Madras, 1919. b. 12 Sep. 1866; m. 1892, Hon. 
Marie Adelaide, d. of 1st Baron Brassey . 

A. D.C. to Lord Brassey when Gov. of Victoria; 
1895; M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906 ; Bodmin, 
Div. of Cornwall, 1906-10; Jun. Lord of 
Treasury, 1906 ; Lord-in-Waiting to H. M. 
1910-13. Governor of Bombay, 1913-19. Heir. : 
lion. Inigo Brasscye Freeman-Thomas, b. 25 
July 1899. Address ; Government House, 
Madras. 

WILLIS, George Henry, C I.E., 1918 ; M.V.O. 
(4th) 1911 Major, R.E., M I. Mech. E. M. J. E. 
(Ind.) J. P. ; Master of Mint. Bombay ; b. 21 
Oct. 1875 ; m. 3 .d Educ. : St. Paul’s Sch , 
London; It. M. A., Woolwich. R. E., 1895 ; 
Major, 1914. Arrived India, 1900; Deputy 
Mint Master, 1907; officiated as Mint Master 
till October 1915. Bombay representa- 
tative of Indian Advisory Committee to 
Council of Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; Member of Council, Institution of Engi- 
neers (Ind.) Address : H. M. Mint, Bombay. 
WILSON, Charles Henry, C.I.E. ; Agent of 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpor- 
ation, Bombay, b. 22 Oct. 1858. Address : 
Bombay. 

WIND IT AM, LT.-COI. CHARLES JOSEPH, C.T.E. ; 
Resident in Kashmir, h. 1867 m. d. of late J. 

B. Starky of Spye Park, Wilts. Ent. Army, 
1886 ; Indian Pol. Service, 1893 Pol, Officer 
with Ex. Amir Yakub Khan of Kabul, Resi- 
dent in western States of Rajputana, 1910-18 ; 
Resident in Baroda, 1919-20 ; Address : The 
Residency, Kashmir. 

WINN, Gilbert Franklyn, 1.3.0. ; Registrar; 
Home Dept., Govt, ol India, since 1912: 6. 
1866. Educ.: Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. 
Address : Simla. 

WITHERS, Lieut. Edgar Clement, C.I.E., 
R.I.M. ; Intelligence Officer, Persian Gulf. 
Address ; Intelligence Department, Basra. 
WITTET, George, F.R.I.B.A., Director, Tata 
Engineering Co., Ltd. b. 26 November 1878; 
Consulting Architect to the Govt, of Bombay, 
1908-1919. Address ; Dongarsi Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

WODEHOUSE, Lt-Col. Frederic William, 

C. I.E., I. A, ; Bombay Pol. Dept., Resident, 
Kolhapur, and Pol. Agent, 8. Mahratta 
Country States ; b. 7 April 1867 ; Educ, : 
Westminster ; Sandhurst. Joined Army, 
1886 ; Address : The Residency, Kolhapur. 

WOOD, Hon. Sir Jotin Barry, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. ; Pol. Sec., Govt, of India, since 1918 ; 1 


Member of Council of State ( 1920) : b. 1870. 
m. 1896 Ada Elizabeth,^, of G. A. Stack, I.E.8. 
Educ.; Marlborough; Balliol Coll.,. Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1894, Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 189C-1903 ; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10. Resident, Indore, 1912. Address : 
Ava Lodge, Simla. 

WOOD, Walter Gunnell, A.M.I.C.E., C.S.I. ; 
Prln., Thomason C.E. Coll., Roorkce, since 
1916 ; b. 19 Oct. 1861, m. 1891 d. of Col. A. O.. 
Woodhouse, T. A. Educ. : Wellington ; 
R.I.E. Coll. Ent. P.W.D., 1882* Supdt. 
Eng., 1905 : Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., U. P., 
1912-16. Address :h loorkee. 

WOODROFFE, Sir John George, Kt. 
Puisne Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
1904 ; b. 15 Dec. 1805. Educ. : Woburn Park; 
Univ. Coll., Oxford (B.C.L., M.A.). Barr., 
Tnner Temple, 1889; Advocate, Calcutta 
H. C\, 1890 ; Standing Counsel, Government of 
India, 1903. Judge, 1904 ; Offg Ch. Justice, 
Bengal, Nov. 1915. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

WOODYATT, Maj.-General Nigel Gresley, 
C.B. (1916), C.I.E. (1919). b. 30 March 
1861. m. Florence Patterson, e.d. of A. B. 
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Entered Army, 1883. Served with Chitral 
Relief Force, 1895. G.O.C., Delhi, 1914-15. 
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Pioneer, b. 1862. Educ. : Milford Haven 
Sch., and Gr. Sch. Menaibrldge. m. 
Anjou lina, d. of the late A. Seneca. On 
staff of Central News : Correspondent of 
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The Tribune : has edited The Statesman 
and The Bombay Gazette. President, Institute 
of Journalists, 1908. Parliamentary Candi- 
date, Glasgow, 1895. Address : Allahabad. 

WYNDHAM, PERCY, C.I.E., C.B.E., R.G.8. 
Commar., Kumaon, since 1914; b. 13 Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Giggleswick Sch. ; Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, M.A., Joined I.C.S., 1389. Address : 
Naini Tal. 

FAIN, Lee Ah, Par-at-Law. 6, ; April 1874 
Educ. Rangoon College and Cambridge.. 
Address : 67, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

YOIJNGHTJSBAND, Major-General Leslie 
Napier, C.B., 1917 ; C.M.G., 1918 ; Director 
of Personal Services, s. of late Major-General 
J. W. Younghusband, C.S.I.; m. 1898, Kath- 
leen, d. of John Bott of Marden, Wilts. Educ. ; 
Clifton College ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Entered 
Army, West, Yorkshire Regiment, 1885 ; 
appointed to Indian Staff Corps, 1887 ; served 
in Tirah, 1897-98; South African War; 
European War; Brevet-Colonel, 1916. Ad- 
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YULE, Sir David, Kt. (1912), Partner, 
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The Moplah Rebellion 


The Moplah insurrection on the west coast of 
Madras aroused public attention to a degree 
unknown in the past. The outrages recorded 
have not however been wholly unparalleled 
in the history of the Malabar district. From 
1790 to 1809, just after the occupation of the 
West Coast by the East India Company’s 
troops, guerilla warfare was carried on by the 
Hindu peasantry with whom were associated the 
Moplahs. Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke ot 
Wellington) took part in the suppression of 
the rebellion. From 1830 onwards to the pre- 
sent day local unrest among the Moplahs has 
been a chronic feature of Malabar history. 
During the intervening years between 1809 
and 1836 the powerful castes of Hindu landlords 
had settled down, with their rights in the land 
completely acknowledged, to the detriment, 
it is feared, of the prosperity of their tenants, 
who included a very substantial number of 
Moplahs. 

The Moplahs : — The Moplahs are Moslems 
of a fanatical type, as different in their own 
way from the ordinary Indian Mabommedan 
as the tribes of the North-West. They claim 
to be descendants of Arab ancestors. Tt is pro- 
bable that they are the descendent-s of converts 
made by Arab merchant sailors and military 
adventures ; some at least of them have a 
strain of Arab blood. Malabar, and, indeed, 
the South-West Coast, was for centuries the 
gateway for foreign trade — even, it is believed, 
from the time of King Solomon. Coins of the 
Roman Emperors have been found in the region, 
and the .Tews have an ancient, synagogue pre- 
served to this day in Cochin. Arab, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and Danish settlements in turn 
were established, and in some cases exist still as 
vestiges of the maritime power of those nations. 

The Country: — The Moplahs mainly in- 
habit the civil districts of Malabar 
and South Canara ; they overflow into the 
mountain district of the Nilgiris and the na- 
tive states of Cochin, but they are concentrated 
in the two Taluks of Ernad and Walavanad 
in the Malabar district, where out of a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000 they number 1,000,000. They 
are tenant farmers, sailors and ferrymen on the 
backwaters ahd rivers which traverse the dis- 
trict. Large numbers of Moplahs migrate as 
labourers to rubber and other plantations ; they 
are generally appreciated as very good wor- 
kers, and command substantial wages for their 
services. Vigorous in action, possessing great 
physical courage, reckless when under the ex- 
citement of passion they retain to this day the 
characteristics of their seafaring piratical 
ancestors. Their fanaticism is only equalled 
by their ignorance ; only one out of every ten 
males possesses even the rudiments of education 
— the census of 1911 records only 500 out of half 
a million who returned themselves as literate in 
English. The physical inaccessibility of Malabar 
has, indeed, kept all its communities out of the 
general stream of developing life in India, and 
it is only in recent years that the most literate 
Hindu classes have been affected by this new 
outer world. The Moplah, however, has an outer 
world, and that is the world of Islam. He is shut , 


off from the rest of India by the great mountain 
range of the Nilgiris, which runs parallel to the 
sea coast at an average distance of some 50 
miles, and his real world is the Indian Ocean 
and the Moslem countries whose shores it laps. 
His community for centuries lias been a Ma- 
homodan outpost of the Middle East, even as 
his neighbours, the Syrian Christians of Travan- 
core have been an outpost of the Eastern Churhc. 
Tn 1857 the Indian Mutiny had its reflection 
in a wave of religious fanaticism which passed 
over this distant community, and again in 1885 
the Mahdist movement in Egypt was one of the 
causes, if not an important cause, of the 
rebellion of that year. 

In 1880 a British member of the Indian 
Civil Service was deputed to inquire into the 
chronic unrest of the Moplah community, and he 
reported that trouble was due to certain causes, 
among which were : (a) The existence of the 
precarious tenant right by which the Moplah 
held his lands, (b) the difliculty he experienced 
in acquiring sites for mosques and burial 
grounds. This chronic unrest flares into open 
rebellion when fed by religious propaganda. 

The Outbreak — Early in 1921 the Khi- 
lafat movement workers, which included Hindu 
non-co-operators, visited Malabar and, in 
spite of local warnings, insisted on holding 
meetings, though some of them were prohibited 
by the authorities, and a prominent Malio- 
medan leader was arrested and imprisoned 
ior infraction of police regulations. In .Tune 
reports were received of voluntary local organi- 
sations which carried on their propaganda in 
secret. In this month the police arrested a 
Moplah who was charged with breaking into a 
landlord’s house. The action of the police 
nearly led to a riot, which was, however, av- 
erted. On August. 21 the police sought to 
arrest certain Moplah criminals at Tirurangadi, 
a Moplah religions stronghold. After effecting 
these arrests in the early forenoon the police 
forces wen; unsuccessfully attacked that after- 
noon by armed bands. Two police officers 
were killed. In the meantime armed mobs 
appeared on several of the neighbouring main 
roads, and forces were sent out to disperse them, 
the railway lines were cut in various places, 
and a station was completely wrecked. In 
fact, the three taluks of the district of Malabar 
were completely overpowered by Moplah re- 
bels. Many Hindus, especially thoso of the 
land class, were murdered, and others of the 
lower castes have been forcibly converted to 
Islam ; some Europeans, particularly police 
and military officers and planters, have been 
killed. Property was looted and, what is most 
serious in a country such as India which is en- 
tirely dependent on its crops, agricultural 
operations have been suspended owing to the 
lawless condition of the countryside, and the 
district is to-day faced with famine. 

Suppression : — Martial law was immediately 
proclaimed in Malabar and on August 20 a 
fierce encounter took place at Podakuttur 
between a company of British soldiers and a 
Moplah mob who were armed with guns, swords, 
and war knives. The rebels were finally dis- 
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persed after a battle which lasted for five hours, 
having lost, it is reported, 400 men killed. 
By the middle of September the situation was 
well in hand, and by the end of the year only a 
few gangs were unbroken. The problem, 
however, with whieli the administration is taeed 
is to restore the Hindu refugees to their homes, 
and to tide over the period of inevitable famine 
The task is a very heavy one. The Malabar 
district consists of a narrow littoral intersected 
by numerous rivers which, by tide pressure, 
form backwaters ; by spur* from the low foot 
hills, covered with impenetrable bush, which 
run almost to the sea, thus making communi- 
cations even more difficult ; of uplands with 
deep ravines, backed by the high range of moun- 
tains already referred to. The uneulthated 
lands are covered with almost impenetrable tro- 
pical forests, and it. will need adequate ioices ; 
adequate to give protection to the peaceful 
Hindu cultivator against the depredation oi 
roving bands, and also to reduce these hands to 
submission by blockade. Some of t he lea dels 
proclaimed their independence as local kings, 
levied blackmail on the Hindu population, 
and Haunted the ascriptions ot royalty even to 
the establishment of Jaw courts and the issue 
of currency notes. 

The Casualties' — The Home Member inform- 
ed the Legislative assembly in January 1922 
that the number of forced conversions of Hindu, 
according to the Madras Government, ran into 
thousands. The military expenditure incurred 
by the Government was over 15 lakhs. The 


question of a grant or compensation to those 
who suffered at the hands of the rebels was 
now engaging the Madras Government’s atten- 
tion. 

So far 2,250 Moplalis had heon killed and 
5,727 sentenced to various terms of impri- 
sonment. by the Summary Courts. The total 
figures of those sentenced by all kinds of Courts 
was not available. 

The Train Tragedy '—The military opera- 
tions, which wcie conducted with efficiency 
and care, weie clouded by What is known 
as the Tiain ’tragedy. The facts were let 
out, in the following official communications on 
Nov. 2L : — 

“ Government much regret to announce that 
they have received a report that ot a party of 
100 convicted prisoners who were entrained at 
Tirur, 5(> w'ere found dead ot asphyxiation 
at, Podanur. Others received adequate medical 
attention immediately on arrival at Podanur. 
Eight have since died and the remaining are 
reported to he iikcly to recover. 

“Government have instructed Mr. A. II. 
Knap]), Special Commissioner for Malabar Af- 
fairs, to make immediately a full enquiry into 
this most, deplorable occurrence and to spare 
110 pains fully to elucidate the, circumstances 
which resulted in this terrible loss ot life and 
suffering.” 

The Committee has not yet reported 

(2—2—22.) 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this boofe Below arc given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
'•he system arranged A.D. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed is 
3,?00 years and 3 months 'before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
lrom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
Jtily 15, # 022 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fasli year was derived frdnt a • combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Sam vat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Lunl-soiar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been delated at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi , or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1922. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 



Hindu. 



Jamshedi Naoroz 

. March 

21 

Makar Sankrant 


January 

14 

Avan Jashan 

. . Aprii 

17 

Maha Shivratri 


February 

24 

Adar Jashan 

. . May 

10 

Holi (2nd Da>) 


March 

14 

Zurthost-no-diso 

. . June 

17 

Ramnavami 


April 

6 

Gatha Gahambars . . 

( September 

7 

g 

Cocoanut Day 


August 

7 




Gokul Ashtami 


99 

15 

Parsec New Year 

( ,, 

*• l „ 

U) 

Ganesh Chaturtlii . . 

„ 

26 

Khordad Sal 

15 

Dassera 


September 30 






( October 

19 

Parsee iKadmi). 


Divali 


- 

20 






( „ 

21 

Avan Jashan 

. . Mareli 

IS 





Jamshedi Naoroz 


21 


Jewish. 



Adar Jashan 

. . April 

10 

Pesach 


| April 

13 

Zarthost-no-diso 

. . May 

18 

. . 

1 

19 

Gatha Gahambars . . 

. . August 8 & 9 

Shabuoth 

.. 

June 

2 

Parsee New Year 

.. „ 10 & 11 

Tisha beab 

. . 

August 

3 

Khordad Sal 

.. „ 

16 

Rosh Hoshana 


J September 23 

24 

Mahomedan 

(Sunni). 


Kippur 


j October 

1 

Shab-e-Barat • 

. . April 

13 



l jj 

2 

Ramzan ’Id 

. . May 

30 

Sukkoth 

.. 

{ » 

15 

Ash ura 

. . September 

2 





Mohurrum 

• • »» 

3 


Jain. 



Bara Wafat 

.. November 
.. December 

3 

Chaitra Sud 15 


April 

11 

M&him Fair 

4 

Shravan Vad 1 

3 to 

21 


j August 




Bhadarva Sud 


t to 

25 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 


pajushan (Bhadarva Sud 5) 

99 

27 

Shshadat>i-Huzrat All 

.. May 

19 

Kartik Sud 15 

# # • • 

November 

4 

Ramzan-Id 


30 





Bakri-Id 

. . August 

4 


Christian. 


Ashura .. . . 

. . September 

o 

Day following 

Now Year's 

2 

Mohurrum 

• • I) 

3 

Day. 

• • 

January 

Hhahadat^e-lmam Hassan 

. , October 

19 

hristmas . * 


j December 

25 

.Xd-e-Moulud 

. . November 

3 


( ii 

26 
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surplus of India’s immense resources in pro- 
duce and raw material should find a ready 
demand within the Empire, while her popu- 
lation of 315 million souls forms a vast poten- 
tial market for the British Manufacturer. A 
closer study of Indian conditions with a view 
of supplying India’s exact requirements 
should repay the outlay a hundredfold.” — 

. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
(Ex-Viceroy of India) in a Message to 
‘ ‘ The Tunes of India.” 

The Right Honourable JOSEPH AUSTIN 
CHAMBERLAIN when Secretary of State 
for India said : — “ I heartily wish success 
to the effort which “ The Times of India” is 
making to rouse all concerned to an appre- 
ciation of the great opportunity afforded to 
them.” I 
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